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PROGRAMME 


Pint  Session.  10:00  a.  m. 


President  ^,  T^*Ware  presiding. 

Subject :/**^tJocia  Charities." 

Addrefi6^*ilr.  William  A.  Rogers,  'dO,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Peters- 

but^ar^Va. 
ExphiAfition  of  Charts :  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DaBols,  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

.*  '•.  '•  Second  Session.  11:30  a.  m. 

.l^ubject:  ''Health  and  Social  Betterment." 
'Special  Talk  to  Men:  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Peters,  '97  (Room  16). 
Special  Talk  to  Women:  Miss  Anna  Knight,  Medical  Missionary  in  India 
(Chapel). 

Third  Session,  3:00  p.  m. 

Twelfth  Annual  Mothers*  Meeting.    (In  charge  of  the  Gate  City  Free  Kin- 
dergarten.)   Mrs.  David  T.  Howard  presiding. 
Subiect:  "The  ChUdren  and  Health." 

1.    Kindergarten  songs,  games  and  exercises  by  150  children  of  the  five  free 
kindergartens : 

East  Cain  Street— Miss  Ola  Perry. 
Bradley  Street— Miss  Hattie  Sims. 
Martin  Street— Mrs.  John  Rush. 
Dover  Street— Miss  Leila  Golden. 
Leonard  Street— Miss  Nannie  Nichols. 
*L    Address:  Miss  Cornelia  Bowen,  president  of  the  Alabama  State  Federa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs. 

3.  Address:  Mrs.  J.  W.  E.  Bowen. 

4.  Explanation  of  Kindergarten  Exhibit— Miss  Gertrude  Ware. 

5.  Report  of  Treasurer:  Mrs.  Lizzie  Burch. 

6.  Collection. 

Fourth  Session.  8:00  p.  m. 

President  E.  T.  Ware  presiding. 

Subject:  "Efforts  for  Social  Betterment" 

Address:   "The  Social   Betterment   of    the    Russian    Peasant":    Mr.  I.  M. 

Rubinow,  Special  Agent,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington.  D.  C,  formerly 

of  the  Imperial  Russian  Civil  Service. 
Stereopticon  Exhibit  of  various  current  methods  of  Social  Uplift 


Errata 

On  page  118  insert  after  '* Dunbar,  Paul  Lawrence,*'  and  before  *'The 
Sport  of  the  Gods'': 

Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.  Folks  from  Dixie. 

Lyrics  of  the  Hearth  Side.  The  Uncalled. 

Candle-lightin'  time.  The  Strength  of  Gideon. 

Lyrics  of  Love  and  Laughter.  The  Love  of  Landry. 

Poems  of  Cabin  and  Field.  The  Fanatics. 


Preface 


In  1896  the  Atlanta  University  Negro  Conference  made  an  investi- 
gation intx)  ^'Efforts  of  American  Negroes  for  tiieir  own  Social  Better- 
ment.^^ As  was  explained  in  the  report  of  that  study:  ^'To  be  of  the 
highest  value  such  an  investigation  should  be  exhaustive,  covering 
the  whole  country  and  recording  all  species  of  effort.  Funds  were  not 
available  for  such  an  inquiry.  The  method  followed,  therefore,  was  to 
choose  nine  Southern  cities  of  varying  size  and  to  have  selected  in 
them  such  organizations  of  Negroes  as  were  engaged  In  benevolent 
and  reformatory  work.  The  cities  from  which  returns  were  obtained 
were:  Washington,  D.  C,  Petersburg,  Va.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Atlanta,  Oa., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Bowling  Oreen,  Ky.,  ClarkesvillcTenn.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.i 
and  Galveston,  Tex.  Graduates  of  Atlanta  University,  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, Howard  University,  the  Meharry  Medical  College,  and  other 
Negro  institutions  co-operated  in  gathering  the  information  desired. 

^'No  attempt  was  made  to  catalogue  all  charitable  and  reformatory 
elforts,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  work  being  done 
by  typical  examples.  In  one  case,  Petersburg,  Va.,  nearly  all  efforts 
of  all  kinds  were  reported,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  full  activity  of 
one  group.  The  report  for  one  large  city,  Washington,  was  pretty  full 
although  not  exhaustive.  In  all  of  the  other  localities  only  selected 
organizations  were  reported.  The  returns  being  for  the  most  part  direct 
and  reduced  to  a  basis  of  actual  figures  seem  to  be  reliable/' 

Eleven  years  later  the  Atlanta  Conference  returns  to  the  study  of 
this  subject,  aided  by  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  John  F.  Slater  Fund.  It  is,  however,  again  not  possible  to  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  Social  Betterment  among  the  ten  million  peo- 
ple of  Negro  descent  in  the  United  States.  An  attempt  has  been  made, 
however,  to  secure  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a  fairly  representative 
list  of  typical  efforts  and  institutions,  and  the  resulting  picture  while 
incomplete  is  nevertheless  instructive. 

This  study  is,  therefore,  a  further  carrying  out  of  the  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity plan  of  social  study  of  the  Negro  American,  by  means  of  an 
annual  series  of  decennially  recurring  subjects  covering,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  every  phase  of  human  life.  The  object  of  these  studies  is 
primarily  scientific — a  careful  research  for  truth,  conducted  as  thor- 
oughly, broadly  and  honestly  as  the  material  resources  and  mental 
equipment  at  command  will  allow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  math- 
ematical accuracy  in  these  studies  is  impossible;  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  of  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  and  the  pictures  are  wofully 
incomplete.  There  is  necessarily  much  repetition  in  the  successive 
studies,  and  some  contradiction  of  previous  reports  by  later  ones  as  new 
material  comes  to  hand.    All  we  claim  is  that  the  work  is  as  thorough 
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as  oircumBtanceB  permit  and  that  with  all  its  obvious  limitations  it  is 
well  worth  the  doing.  Our  object  is  not  simply  to  serve  Science.  We 
wish  not  only  to  make  the  Truth  clear  but  to  present  it  in  such. shape 
as  will  encourage  and  help  social  reform. 

Our  financial  resources  are  unfortunately  meager :  Atlanta  University 
is  primarily  a  school  and  most  of  its  funds  and  energy  go  to  teaching. 
It  is,  however,  also  a  seat  of  learning  and  as  such  it  has  endeavored  to 
advance  knowledge,  particularly  in  matters  of  racial  contact  and 
development,  which  seem  obviously  its  nearest  field.  In  this  work 
it  has  received  unusual  encouragement  from  the  scientific  world,  and 
the  published  results  of  these  studies  are  used  in  America,  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa.  Very  few  books  on  the  Negro  problem,  or  any  phase  of  it, 
have  been  published  in  the  last  decade  which  have  not  acknowledged 
their  indebtedness  to  our  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  support  given  this  work  has  been 
very  small.  The  total  cost  of  the  fourteen  publications  has  been  about 
$16,000,  or  a  little  over  $1,000  a  year.  The  growing  demands  of  the  work, 
the  vast  field  to  be  covered  and  the  delicacy  and  equipment  needed  in 
such  work,  call  for  far  greater  resources.  We  need,  for  workers,  labora- 
tory and  publications,  a  fund  of  $6,000  a  year,  if  this  work  is  going  ade- 
quately to  fulfill  its  promise.  Two  years  ago  a  small  temporary  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C,  greatly  helped  us, 
and  for  two  years  our  work  has  been  saved  from  suspension  by  an 
appropriation  from  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

In  past  years  we  have  been  enabled  to  serve  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  the  United  States  Census,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gk)vernment,  many  scientific  associations,  professors  in  nearly  all 
the  leading  universities,  and  many  periodicals  and  reviews.  May  we 
not  hope  in  the  future  for  such  increased  financial  resources  as  will 
enable  us  to  study  adequately  this  the  greatest  group  of  social  problems 
that  ever  faced  America  ? 
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Section  1.  Scope  and  Method  off  the  Study.  This  monograph  is  an 
attempt  to  study  efforts  for  social  betterment  among  Negro  Americans. 
By  efforts  for  social  betterment  is  meant  mainly  benevolent  efforts; 
i.  e.,  efforts  not  designed  to  secure  direct  economic  return.  Such  ac- 
tivities as  are  usually  called  charitable  and  reformatory  are  the  ones 
mainly  noticed.  The  efforts  noted  are  mainly  those  of  colored  people 
themselves  directed  toward  their  own  social  uplift,  but  some  notice 
has  also  been  taken  of  the  charitable  work  of  whites  for  Negroes  and 
of  the  general  charities  of  Negroes  not  conflned  to  their  race.  The 
investigation  was  conducted  as  follows:  In  all  the  chief  centers  of  Ne- 
gro population  the  addresses  of  a  number  of  persons  of  standing  were 
obtained  and  the  following  letter  sent  them: 

My  dear  Sir : 

I  want  to  get  a  list  of  all  charitable  institutions,  clubR,  or  organizations 
of  any  kind  conducted  wholly  or  mainly  by  Negroes  which  are  doing  phil- 
anthropic work  among  colored  people.  I  want  to  omit  purely  business  enter- 
prises, but  to  include  everything  that  can  reasonably  be  called  an  effort  for 

social  betterment   Will  you  kindly  send  me  such  a  list  for ,  so  far  as 

you  know,  and  the  addresses  of  persons  who  can  give  me  further  information  ? 

I  shall  thank  you  very  much. 

To  the  addresses  thus  obtained  was  sent  the  following  letter: 

My  dear  Sir : 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  list  of  all  charitable  Institutions,  clubs,  or  organiza- 
tions of  any  kind  conducted  wholly  or  mainly  by  Negroes,  which  are  doing 

philanthropic  work  among  colored  people.    The  name  of  the has 

been  handed  me.    I  should  like  to  know  its  history  and  all  the  material  facts 

about  this ,  together  with  a  picture  of  the  building  and  members, 

and  also  the  figures  showing  the  growth  and  present  activities,  and  amount 
of  property  owned.    I  shall  thank  you  very  much. 

In  this  way  a  large  number  of  reports  were  obtained,  and  sometimes 
several  reports  of  the  same  club  or  institution.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  only  proof  of  the  work  reported  was:  (a)  the  word  of  a 
reliable  resident  that  the  institution  existed  and  was  doing  some  work 
of  the  kind  indicated ;  (b)  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  work.  There 
is  here  room  for  some  exaggeration  and  coloring.  Some  of  the  insti- 
tutions reported  may  go  out  of  existence  before  the  report  is  in  print 
and  others  may  be  started.  The  report  is  not  complete  or  exhaus- 
tive in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  does,  however,  cover  most  of  the 
larger  efforts  and  many  of  the  more  typical  ones  and  some  of  the 
minor  ones. 
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Section  2.  The  African  Backii:round.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  which 
the  life  of  barbarians  shows  a  decided  superiority  to  that  of  civilized 
ppople  it  is  in  its  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  Under  tribal 
communism  no  individual  can  be  poorer  than  the  tribe.  This,  to  be 
sure,  makes  all  suffer  for  the  lazineHs  of  a  few  and  to  a  degree  penal- 
izes individual  thrift.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  explains  alto- 
gether the  lack  of  accumulated  wealth.  At  any  rate  it  is  no  little 
thing  to  avoid  the  fearful  paradox  of  modern  life — abounding  wealth 
and  stinging  poverty  in  the  same  group,  with  the  necessity  of  personal 
charity  to  ward  off  the  extremes  of  death  and  suffering.  OF  charity, 
as  Huch,  there  was  no  need  among  Africans,  since  all  shared  the  com- 
mon fund  of  land  and  food.  In  the  care  of  the  old  and  young  there 
was  a  chance  for  benevolence.  The  young  were  adopted  by  law,  into 
the  brother's  family  if  the  father  died,  into  the  care  of  another  wife 
of  the  father  if  the  mother  died.  The  old  did  not  fare  so  well.  If  the 
tribe  was  nomadic  they  were  killed  to  keep  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  or  from  baser  motives.  Gradually  the  perma- 
nently s«  ttled  tribes  began  to  hold  their  elders  in  more  veneration  and 
look  up  to  them  for  advice  and  tradition.  Outside  of  these  funda- 
mental matters  there  was  nothing  in  African  life  corresponding  to 
modern  benevolence. 

Section  3.  Slavery.  No  generalization  is  ssfe  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  America.  The  plantations  were  self-sufficient  oligar- 
chies or  monarchies,  little  interfered  with  by  State  or  municipal  law. 
On  some  of  them  there  was  severe  child  labor,  no  care  in  sickness,  and 
neglect  or  sale  of  the  old.  On  other  plantiitions  the  children  were  well 
cared  for,  the  sick  nursed  and  the  old  protected.  Two  abstracts  will 
illustrate  these  things.     Frances  Kemble  writes: 

The  Infirmary  is  a  large  two-story  building,  terminating  the  broad  orange- 
planted  space  between  the  two  rows  of  houses  which  form  the  first  settle- 
ment; it  is  built  of  whitewashed  wood,  and  contains  four  large-sized  rooms. 
But  how  shall  I  describe  to  you  the  spectacle  which  was  presented  to  me  on 
entering  the  first  of  these?  But  half  the  casements,  of  which  there  were 
six,  were  glazed  and  these  were  obscured  with  dirt,  almost  as  much  as  the 
other  windowless  ones  were  darkened  by  the  dingy  shutters,  which  the 
shivering  inmates  had  fastened  to  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
cold.  In  the  enormous  chimney  glimmered  the  powerless  embers  of  a  few 
sticks  of  wood,  round  which,  however,  as  many  of  the  sick  women  as  could 
approach  were  cowering,  some  on  wooden  settles,  most  of  them  on  the 
ground,  excluding  those  who  were  too  ill  to  rise;  and  these  last  poor 
wretches  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor,  without  bed,  mattress,  or  pillow,  buried 
in  tattered  and  filthy  blankets,  which,  huddled  round  them  as  they  lay 
strewed  about,  left  hardly  space  to  move  upon  the  floor.  And  here,  in  their 
hour  of  sickness  and  suffering,  lay  those  whose  health  and  strength  are  spent 
in  unrequited  labor  for  us — those  who,  perhaps  even  yesterday,  were  being 
urged  on  to  their  unpaid  task—those  whose  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and 
sons  were  even  at  that  hour  sweating  over  the  earth,  whose  produce  was  to 
buy  for  us  all  the  luxuries  which  health  can  revel  in,  all  the  comforts  which 
can   alleviate   sickness.    I  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  perfectly  unable  to 
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speak,  the  tears  poaring  from  my  eyes  at  this  sad  spectacle  of  their  misery, 
myself  and  my  emotion  alike  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  them.  Here 
lay  women  expecting  every  honr  the  terrors  and  agonies  of  childbirth,  others 
who  had  Just  brought  their  doomed  offspring  into  the  world,  others  who  were 
groaning  over  the  anguish  and  bitter  disappointment  of  miscarriages— here 
lay  some  burning  with  fever,  others  chilled  with  cold  and  aching  with  rheu- 
matism, upon  the  hard  cold  ground,  the  draughts  and  dampness  of  the  atmos- 
phere increasing  their  sufferings,  and  dirt,  noise  and  stench,  and  every  aggra- 
vation of  which  sickness  is  capable,  combined  in  their  condition— here  they 
lay  like  brute  beasts,  absorbed  in  physical  suffering;  un visited  by  any  of 
those  Divine  influences  which  may  ennoble  the  dispensations  of  pain  and  ill- 
ness, forsaken,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  all  good;  and  yet,  O  God,  Thou  surely 
hadst  not  forsaken  them!  Now  pray  take  notice  that  this  is  the  hospital  of 
an  estate  where  the  owners  are  supposed  to  be  humane,  the  overseer  efficient 
and  kind,  and  the  negroes  remarkably  well  cared  for  and  comfortable. 

On  the  other  hand  B.vroii  Tyson  declares: 

"Thus,  of  the  three  stages,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age,  through  which  the 
servants  pass,  there  is  but  one  in  which  they  are  relied  on  as  regular  labor- 
ers. In  childhood  and  in  old  age  they  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  thus  the 
whole  slave  population  is  rendered  self-supporting.  So,  of  the  3,953,760  slaves 
that  were  in  the  United  States  in  18H(),  there  was  not  one  supported  by  a  pub- 
lic tax.  Such  an  instance,  I  presume,  is  unknown  among  an  equal  number 
of  the  industrial  classes,  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  I  will  ask  where 
else  on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  you  go  to  find,  in  a  population  of  nearly 
four  millions,  no  paupers?  i 

That  slavf's  were  often  neglected  is  shown  by  laws  like  the  following 
law  of  Georgia : 

"Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  (December  12, 1815),  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State, on 
receiving  information,  on  oath,  of  any  infirm  slave  or  slaves  being  in  a  suf- 
fering situation,  from  the  neglect  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or 
slaves,  to  make  particular  inquiries  into  the  situation  of  nuch  slave  or  slaves, 
and  render  such  relief  as  they  in  their  discretion  may  think  proper. 

"Section  2.  The  said  courts  may,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  to  sue 
for  and  recover  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  the  amount 
that  may  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  in  any  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  same;  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.**— Prince's  Digest,  460. 

Belief  of  suffering  among  slaves  depended  entirely  on  the  character 
of  the  masters.  That  there  was  a  great  deal  of  relief  work  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the  habit  of  direct  relief  to  Negroes  which  thus 
grew  up  in  slavery  is  now  a  great  hindrance  to  organized  and  scientific 
charity  in  the  South.  Among  the  slaves  the  charitable  work  was 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  adopting  children  and  caring  for  the  sick.  The 
habit  of  adoption  is  still  wide-spread  and  beneficent. 


1  Pamphlet  on  the  iDHtltutlon  of  Slavery,  etc.,  by  Byron  Tyson,  p.  8-9. 
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Sectton  4.  The  Present  Economic  Basis.  How  far  is  the  Negro 
American  to-day  economically  able  to  maintain  a  gystem  of  chari- 
table relief  for  his  own  people?  We  can  perhaps  best  realize  these  con- 
ditions by  picturing  a  single  community:  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  in- 
stance, had  16,000  Negroes  in  1900.  To-day  it  has  nine  colored  lawyers, 
eighteen  colored  physicians,  ten  colored  drug  stores,  two  sanitariums, 
one  bank,  one  livery  sale  and  feed  stable,  two  garages,  ten  real  estate 
dealers,  three  undertaking  establishments,  three  denominational 
schools  and  a  school  for  girls  only,  one  old  folks*  home,  one  orphan- 
age, one  industrial  school,  one  institutional  church  which  operates  a 
sewing  class,  dressmaking,  bookkeeping,  kindergarten,  cooking,  gym- 
nasium, music— instrumental  and  vocal;  has  two  paid  missionaries,  an 
assistant  pastor.  The  church  owns  a  full  city  block  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  valued  at  $125,000.  There  are  two  dentists,  a  colored  board 
of  trade,  the  first  and  only  one  in  the  South;  three  cigar  factories, 
three  wholesale  fish  and  poultry  dealers;  four  hotels,  containing 
twenty-flve  to  one  hundred  rooms  each;  three  weekly  newspapers; 
one  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  valued  at  $100,000,  and  one  K.  of  P.  Temple, 
both  paid  for;  several  Masonic  Temples  of  less  value;  one  large  jew- 
elry store;  one  curio  store;  ten  public  school  buildings;  twenty-six 
letter  carriers  and  postal  clerks;  three  deputy  collectors  of  customs; 
numbers  of  railway  mail  clerks;  one  shoe  store;  two  industrial  insur- 
ance companies  that  own  their  buildings,  one  valued  at  $86,000. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  general  facts:  a  committee  of 
the  American  Economic  Association  reported : 

The  evidence  in  hand  leads  year  comniittee  to  the  conclasion  that  the 
accamulated  wealth  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  ap- 
proximately $300,000,000,  and  probably  neither  less  than  $250,000,000  nor  more 
than  $350,000,00a 

Since  1900  the  increase  of  Negro  property  holdings  has  been  very 
rapid,  as  the  records  in  three  States  show: 

North  CarolliiB— Proi>crty  listed  by  Negro  cttlaeiu 
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From  these  figures  we  may  deduce  this  simpler  table: 

Assessed  Velae  of  Property 


IttK) 

1008 

Georgia 

iuai8.7aa 

|27,048,«78 

VlrglDlM 

16,866^0 

2S,Q88%8M 

North  Oarollna. . 

0,478,»» 

XK268^1 

Total  

SS9,468,<ntf 

178,084,660 

Actaal  Increase,  |84,47o,t;00 
Increase  per  cent.,  87^. 

Judging  from  these  figures  and  the  report  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  quoted  above  it  would  seem  fair  to  infer  that  the  total 
property  of  Ne^ro  Americans  aggregated  $660,000,000  in  1908. 


Section  5.  The  Church.  As  was  said  in  the  study  of  1808:  It  is  nat- 
ural that  to-day  the  bulk  of  organized  efforts  of  Negroes  in  any  direc- 
tion should  center  in  the  Church.  '*The  Negro  Church  is  the  only 
social  institution  of  the  Negroes  which  started  in  the  forest  and  sur- 
vived slavery;  under  the  leadership  of  tlie  priest  and  medicine  man, 
afterward  of  the  Christian  pastxtr,  the  Church  preserved  in  itself  the 
remnants  of  African  tribal  life  and  became  after  emancipation  the 
center  of  Negro  social  life.  So  that  to-day  the  Negro  population  of 
the  United  States  is  virtually  divided  into  Church  congregations, 
which  are  the  real  unit«  of  the  race  life.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
charitable  and  rescue  work  among  Negroes  should  first  be  found  in  the 
churches  and  reach  there  its  greatest  development.^' 

The  statistics  for  Negro  churches  in  1006  according  to  the  United 
States  Census  was  as  follows:  ''The  total  number  of  communicants  or 
members,  as  reported  by  36,568  organizations,  is  8,685,097;  of  these,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  84,648  organizations,  87.5  per  cent  are  males 
and  62.5  per  cent  females.** 

According  to  the  statistics,  these  organizations  have  35,160  church 
edifices;  a  seating  capacity  for  church  edifices  of  10,481,788,  as  reported 
by  88,091  organizations;  church  property  valued  at  $56,636,159,  against 
which  there  appears  an  indebtedness  of  $5,005,905 ;  halls,.etc.,  used  for 
worship  by  1,261  organizations ;  and  parsonages  valued  at  $3,727,884.  The 
number  of  Sunday-shools,  as  reported  by  33,588  organizations,  is  84,681, 
with  210,148  officers  and  teachers  and  1,740,099  scholars. 

As  compared  with  the  report  for  1890,  these  figures  show  increases  of 
18,808  in  the  number  of  colored  organizations,  1,011,120  in  the  number  of 
communicants  or  members,  11,890  in  the  number  of  church  edifices  and 
$30,009,711  in  the  value  of  church  property. 
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It  was  estimated  in  1907  tiiat  these  churciies  raised  seven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year.  Most  of  the  half  million  goes  probably  to  pay 
high  interest  on  a  debt  of  five  millions.  The  remaining  seven  millions 
goes  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the  pastor,  the  maintenance  of  the  plant 
and  general  church  purposes.  A  large  and  growing  share,  however, 
goes  to  ''mission'^  work.  Part  of  this  is  proselyting,  but  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  distinctly  benevolence  and  work  for  social  betterment.  No 
complete  record  of  this  work  can  be  obtained.  Outside  of  these  money 
contributions  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  benevolent  work  of  Negroes 
is  the  unorganized  personal  work  of  church  members  among  the  congre- 
gations. This  consists  of  donations,  visits,  care  of  the  sick,  adoption  of 
children,  etc. 

The  missionary  money  raised  by  the  churches  Is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

A.  M.  B.  Missionary  Dei>t.~Total  collectkMi,  April  23, 1904,  to  April  4, 1908,  Inclaslve 


1006 

1900 

1907 

1906 

Total 

Kaster  Ool  lections: 

Received  by  Missionary, Depart- 
ment, 76  pe   cent  

Received  and  disbursed  by  Oon- 
ferences,  25  per  cent 

$18,020.41 
4,840.14 

$18,810.00 
0,108.88 

$15,840.27 
6,118.42 

$4,922.tU 
1.040.87 

Total  Easter  Oollections,  4  years 

P.  H.  A  F.  M.  Society: 

Received  by  Missionary  Depart- 
ment. 40  per  cent  

$17,800.66 

$24,41&88 

$20,468.09 

$6,608.48 

I  08.791.06 

$  1,404.15 
2,196.18 

9  1,702.05 
2,048.00 

9  1,948,08 
2,914.60 

$  2,224.16 
8,880.24 

Received  and  disbursed  by  Con- 
ferences, 00  per  cent 

Total  P.  H.  A  F.  M.  Society  Ool- 
lections. 4  years 

9  8,000.88 

$  4,405.11 

9  4,867.59 

9  6,500.89 

$  18,488.42 

W.  H.  A  F.  M.  Society: 

Received  by  Missionary  Depart- 
ment, 60  per  cent 

Received  and  disbursed  by  Con- 
ferences. 60  ner  cent 

$     678.07 
$     578.07 

$  1,101.40 
$  1,101.40 

$  1,292.28 
$  1,292.28 

$  1,981.86 
$  1,961.85 

Total  W.  H.  A  F.  M.  Society  Col- 
lections. 4  veArs     

1  1,147.84 

9  2,202.80 

9  2,684.40 

$  8,802.70 

$    9.797.80 

1008-1904 

1904-1906 

1905-1900 

1900-1907 

W.  P.  M.M.  Society: 

Received    by    Woman^s    Parent 
Mite     Missionary    Society,    40 
per  cent 

$  2,010.91 
8,025.88 

9  1,072.18 
2,96a  18 

$  8,202.24 
4,808.86 

$  3,194.81 
4,791.48 

Received  and  disbursed  by  Con- 
ferences, 60  per  cent 

Woman ^s    Parent  Mite  Missionary 
Society,  4  years 

$  6,042.29 

$  4,980.81 

9  8,006.00 

$  7,966.74 

$25,968.94 

Total    collections   for   Missions, 
4  years 

$128,086.71 

The  Church 

A.  M.  B.  Church.  1864-190a 
Hone  and  Foreign  MlMlonary  Department 
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Raised 

Received  from 
dollar  money 

Total 
expended 

1804-1808 

1  6,426.06 
9^17.82 
12,604.22 
84,811.88 
19,001.09 
26,076.47 
66,819.27 
68.870.80 
80,816.60 

1     6,426.06 

1808-1872 

9,817.82 

1OT2-18HI» 

18W>-I884 

1H84-1888 

1888-1802 

1892-1890 

1896-1900 

1900-1908 

1  27,918.66 
64,610.61 
78,227.18 
187,772.46 
146,060.24 
146,226.71 
186,806.16 

40,417.78 
89,822.84 
92,228.27 
218.447.92 
212,809,61 
21)4,106.07 
217,020.81 

Total 

1818,240.87 

1771,606.80 

11,064,762.67 

Seyen  per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  African  Methodists  goes  for 
missionary  and  charitable  purposes.  If  this  is  true  of  all  Negro 
church  bodies,  then  their  expenditure  for  such  purposes  is  over  half 
a  million  a  year.  The  expenditures  of  the  Baptists  are  reported  as 
follows : 


Negro  BairtlBts,  1897-1909 

Year  For  MU»ion» 

1897  1  1,000  00 

1896  2,667  41 

1899  4,852  26 

1900  8,i«0  40 

1901    10,997  17 

1902   16,741  20 

1906  19,824  49 

1904    27,520  18 

1906  88,227  76 

1906   49,62190 

1906   44,296  94 

1909   48,896  42 

Total 1261,666  44 


The  figures  for  Negro  Baptist  foreign  mission  worlc  for  1907  were : 

Summary  by  Months 

Septamber I  1,868  60 

October  084  10 

November 8,014  77 

December 668  87 

January 084  74 

February 1,6»)  78 

March 486  79 

April 4,197  69 

May 1,<J71  78 

June 786  20 

July 1,161  88 

August 2,278  00 

Total I  18,727  90 


The  report  of  activities  for  1908  and  1909  follows: 
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Efforts  for  Social  Betterment 


Colored  BairtlBt  Missloiwry  Work 


Number  of  mission arles,  colporters,  Sunday-school  and  Bible 
workers  working  In  co-operation  with  our  Board  during 
the  year 

Days  of  service  reported 

Sermons  preached 

Sunday-schools  addressed 

Prayer-meetings  attended 

B.  Y.  P.  U.  Societies  addrebsed  

Missionary  Societies  addressed 

Other  addresses  and  public  talks  delivered 

Total  number  of  sermons,  addresses  and  public  talks  deliv- 
ered   

Homes  visited  for  Bible  reading  and  prayer 

Homes  found  without  Bibles 

Number  of  churches  visited 

Number  of  churches  helped  to  organize 

New  Sunday-schools  organized 

Missionary  societies  formed  or  organized 

Number  of  persons  baptized  by  request  of  churches 

Number  of  conventions,  associations  and  other  State  and  Dis- 
trict meetings  attended 

Missionary  and  Bible  conferences  held 

Letters  and  postal  cards  written    

Number  of  religious  tracts,  pamphlets  and  booklets  distrib- 
uted  

Miles  traveled  to  perform  this  labor 


1906 


48 

8,078 
3,588 
1,845 
2,869 

9ie 

8U7 
2,141 

10,229 

6,853 

507 

84221 

88 

42 

58 

1,200 

1,970 

1,«70 

10,266 

12,660 
167,368 


1909 


65 
8.812 

8,702 
1,441 

2,766 
568 
481 

2.869 

9,046 

9,410 

1,788 

4,765 

21 

39 

87 

841 

1,542 

1,5W 

14,847 

18,560 
270,630 


Money  collected  and  applied  to  missionary  work  In  commu- 
nities where  collected 

Value  of  tracts,  pamphlets  and  booklets  distributed  free 

Money  collectecf  by  missionaries  and  colporters  and  applied 
to  their  salaries 

Money  donated  by  Home  Mission  Board  of  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  on  salaries  of  missionaries 

Money  collected  by  missionaries  and  applied  to  their  travel- 
lug  expenses 

Salaries  of  female  missionaries  working  In  co-operation  with 
our  Board 

Gash,  commission,  and  books  supplemented  on  missionaries^ 
salaries  working  In  co-operation  with  our  Board 

Salary,  traveling,  nmce  rent,  and  other  expenses  of  Field  Sec- 
retary paid  by  Publishing  Board 

Total 


1908 


$14,686  11 
586  46 

5,621  57 

7,262  50 

8,076  84 

980  00 

9,788  96 

2,400  00 


$44,295  94 


1909 


$16,027  24 
599  46 

5,937  87 

9,260  00 

5,062  85 

96000 

8,860  00 

1,700  00 


$43,896  42 


'*The  Home  Mission  Board,  in  its  general  organization,  is  made  up  of  fifty- 
three  members  appointed  from  the  same  namber  of  State  and  Territorial  con- 
ventions by  your  body.  We  have  a  general  organization.  This  organization 
holds  annually  two  sessions  when  at  the  sitting  of  the  convention,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  a  financial  impossibility  to  bring  these  members  from  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions  oftener  than  once  a 
year.  However,  we,  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  have  an  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board,  located  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
We  co-operate  with  them  both  in  the  employment  of  a  missionary  or  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  in  performing  missionary  work ;  by  this  method  we 
are  attempting  to  economize  as  much  as  possible,  and  use  all  the  available 
means  on  purely  missionary  work.  This  method  of  operation  has  proven  bene- 
ficial to  the  field  and  satisfactory  to  both  boards.'* 
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One  of  the  agenciea  of  uplift  among  the  Baptists  is  the  Baptist  Young 

Peopie^s  Union.    The  department  has  in  ten  years  accomplished  the 

following  work: 

State  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Conventions 88 

District  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Conventions 820 

County  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Conventions 610 

City  Conquest  organizations 880 

Local  B.  Y.  P.  U.  Societies 7,600 

Converts  joined  the  churches 19,HG0 

Number  taking  Bible  Reader's  Course 78,850 

Number  taking  Baptist  History 71,810 

Number  taking  Baptist  Doctrines 68,240 

Money»  Contributed 

For  Christian  Education  $68,200  00 

"    Home  Missions    46,600  00 

"    Foreign  Missions 88,460  00 

"    State  Missions 28,210  00 

»*    Church  Repairs 69,840  00 

Most  of  the  local  henevolence  of  Baptist  churches  is  not  reported 
and  can  be  ascertained  only  in  local  associations.  For  instance,  a  West 
Virginia  association  (New  River  Valley)  reports,  July,  1908: 

Fifty-eight  churches  gave  in  one  year  for: 

State  Missions I     8186 

Home  Missions 11  87 

Foreign  Missions 6  46 

Benevolence 1,048  80 

The  Baptist  convention  of  the  State  of  Texas  reported  under  church 
support  in  1903:  Five  schools,  a  chautauqua,  an  orphanage  and  an  ''Old 
Folk's"  home. 

The  convention  has  raised  the  following  sums  of  money: 

state  Mission  Money 

Raised  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Educational  Convention,  commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1883: 

1888 I  2,800  60 

1884 116  80 

1HH5 2,16H  11 

1886 8,186  82 

1887 2,674  80 

1888 2,688  15 

1889 10,266  W 

1890 18,486  71 

1891 2,56»  84 

1891 18,086  91 

1892 18,881  76 

18H8 6,1165  68 

1894 2,614  48 

1896 8,721  02 

1896 2,260  5C 

1887 1,644  79 

1898 2,125  61 

1899 1,069  68 

1900 

1901  ...*...'....'... ! 2,272  60 

1902  l,2H«  17 

1908  8,885  64 

1904 8,782  45 

1906 2,363  64 

1906 8,218  52 


Total $109,664  27 

Most  of  this  money  was  raised  among  Negroes,  but  there  were  some 
contributions  from  whites.     From  Arkansas  it  is  reported : 
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In  our  State  (Arkansas)  the  Baptlste  support  four  general  missionaries  and 
a  Superintendent  of  Missions;  one  college  located  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  eight 
academies  at  other  points  in  the  State. 

The  actual  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  in  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work  by  the  colored  Baptists  in  Arkansas  ranges  from  $45,000.00  to 
$60,000.00  a  year>-$50,00a00  for  present  year. 

It  is  the  women  that  do  the  larger  part  of  the  benevolent  work  in 
Negro  churcheg. 

In  Mott^s  Sketches  there  is  the  narration  of  the  work  of  a  colored  woman 
in  New  York  city,  who  conceived  the  notion  of  child  Instruction  and  who 
carried  it  out  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  In  the  church  econ- 
omy of  that  day  the  child  life  was  unconsidered,  until  this  woman  had 
planned  and  set  in  motion  this  very  work.  This  was  not  long  after  the  Rev- 
olutionary period. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  another  figure  came  into 
view — J  arena  Lee.  She  was  born  in  Cape  May  county,  New  Jersey,  and 
attended  school  with  the  whites,  getting  the  best  there  was  to  be  had  at 
that  time.  She  was  an  ardent  student,  both  of  the  Bible  and  in  a  general 
way,  and  possessed  the  gift  of  expression  in  an  uncommon  degree.  Churche 
were  widely  scattered,  and  as  a  rule  her  kind,  through  prejudice,  were  with 
out  ministry  or  church.  The  need  was  paramount,  and  this  woman  with  a 
will  meant  to  fill  it.  She  opened  a  Sunday-school  in  a  private  house,  and  the 
children  for  miles  around  came  of  a  Sunday  to  be  catechised  and  indoctrin- 
ated into  the  Bible  lore.  Jarena  Lee  had  persistency,  was  possessed  of  a 
splendid  memory  and  was  naturally  a  voluble  talker,  and  these  with  thorough 
goodness,  unselfishness  and  large  personal  magnetism,  made  her  the  very  one 
for  such  a  crusade. 

That  was  in  South  Jersey,  and  not  only  the  fame  but  the  work  spread,  and 
soon  Philadelphia  felt  the  force  of  her  influence.  Later  on  we  find  her  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  even  as  far  as  Ohia  She  first 
taught  a  secular  school  in  Southern  Jersey,  but  after  awhile  gave  it  up  for 
mission  effort  in  behalf  of  the  church  of  her  intelligent  choice— the  A.  M.  E. 
Church. 

The  gift  of  prodigious  work  was  hers,  and  with  the  mental  strength  pos- 
sessed by  her  there  was  a  singular  sweetness  attached.  This  was  attested  by 
all  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  and  proved  how  a  woman  could  be  strong 
in  mind  and  action  without  losing  the  spell  of  her  sex.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  from  those  contemporaneous  with  her  gave  her  a  position,  for 
good,  in  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  advancement,  unmatched  by  any  man  of  her 
day. 

Her  autobiography  is  a  master  bit  of  reason,  and  apart  from  its  personal 
flavor  throws  much  light  upon  the  days  wherein  she  figured,  for  the  good  of 
her  kind,  and  especially  for  the  church  of  her  own  communion. 

Although  the  work  of  Mary  Lewton,  of  Philadelphia,  was  more  circum- 
scribed than  that  of  Jarena  Lee,  it  was  a  valuable  one.  She  taught  the 
children  of  her  neighborhood,  near  Fourth  and  Fairmount  avenues,  at  her 
home,  and  from  her  endeavors  the  Sunday-school  of  Union  A.  M.  E.  Church 
was  begotten.  1 


lOhrlstlBD  Recorder,  1909. 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Woman^B  Convention  shows 
the  following  cash  account: 

Receipts 


Expenses 


Balance,  Beptember  l,  1908 |  18  05 

Alabama S41  18 

Arkansas 147  16 

California 20  26 

Oolorado 20  02 

District  of  Columbia 40  96 

Florida 108  41 

Georgia 180  11 

Indiana 148  60 

Illinois 810  64 

Iowa 1  45 

Kansas 106  16 

Kentucky 168  61 

Louisiana 189  02 

Maryland 89  60 

Minnesota 17  46 

^  Mississippi 817  26 

•  Missouri  866  80 

'  New  Jersey 02  01 

New  York 18  70 

North  Carolina 20  66 

Ohio 814  86 

Oklahoma 284  10 

National  Convention—Bales 210  00 

Miss  C.  G.  Bwen 87  75 

Pennsylvania 108  75 

Bhodf  Island 1  45 

South  Carolina 106  16 

Tennessee   2?7  66 

Texas 896  40 

Virginia 56  44 

West  Virginia 107  99 

Borrowed  Training  School  Fund .  825  84 

Treas.  Finance  Committee 707  10 

Total,  September  1, 1909 10.750  00 


Foreign  Missions 

Home  Missions  and  Education. 

National  Bapt.  Pub.  Board 

National  Bapt.  Union 

Field  Missionaries,  salaries 

Field  Missionaries,  traveling. . . 

Printing  

Postage 

Office 

Supplies  

Salaries 

Traveling 

Field  

Stamp  Day 

Expense  of  Officers 

Expressage  and  Drayage 


.$1,146  60 
.  141  66 

11  25 
825 
.  889  68 
.  024  77 
.  458  25 
.   270  88 

62  40 
.  749  74 
.  1,419  07 
.   181  22 

2806 
.  141  18 
.   889  46 

49  24 


Total 10,717  70 

Reported  by  local 
societies  and  State 
organizations $0,782  09 

Total  received  by  Con- 
vention   0,760  00 

Grand  total  receipts $18,688  09 

Total  expenses  Na- 
tional   Auxiliary $0,717  70 

Total  expenses  local 
and  State  organiza- 
tions    0,782  09 

Grand  total  expenses 18,499  79 

Balance  on  hand  Sept.  1, 1909. . .       $  88  80 


Besides  this,  $5,594.97  was  raised  for  a  girls^  training  school.  The 
convention  reported  326  societies  and  107  children's  bands.  They  have 
distributed  200,000  tracts  in  ten  years.  One  tract  is  *'The  Traveler's 
Friend."    Some  of  its  paragraphs  are: 

If  possible,  always  purchase  your  ticket  the  day  before  you  contemplate 
going  on  a  trip.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  leave  home  in  ample  time  to  avoid 
the  rash  that  is  usual  at  the  ticket  window  a  few  minutes  before  the  train 
leaves. 

If  the  ticket  must  be  shown  at  the  gate,  have  it  in  your  hand,  where  it  can 
be  displayed  when  called  for.  Do  not  wait  until  you  get  up  to  the  gate  and 
then  hunt  for  your  ticket  in  your  pocket-book  and  grip,  and  thus  delay  the 
other  passengers. 

We  notice  so  many  people  paying  their  fares  on  the  train.  This  is  a  very 
bad  policy,  when  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  ticket  either  at  the  city  oilice  or  at 
the  station  before  train  time.  Then,  too,  the  company  charges  more  for  tick- 
ets on  the  train.    Save  money  by  getting  your  ticket  beforehand. 
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Don't  stick  your  head  out  of  the  window  at  every  station  and  hollo  at  some- 
body a  block  away,  and  donH  talk  so  loud  to  your  friends  who  may  be  on  the 
platform  that  a  person  a  block  away  may  hear  you.  If  they  are  not  close 
enough  for  a  conversation  call  them  to  you,  and  then  talk  to  them,  and  not  to 
everybody  on  the  train  and  everybody  around  the  waiting-room. 

In  States  where  the  separate-car  law  is  in  operation  we  find  the  ''crew**  tak- 
ing all  kinds  of  liberties-«con verting  the  little  apartment  set  aside  for  the 
colored  passengers  into  a  dresf>ing-room,  boot-black  stand,  a  dump  for  dust- 
pans, pillows,  lanterns,  clothing  to  change  in  at  the  end  of  the  Journey,  and 
indeed  anything.  On  many  of  the  trains  baggage-men,  mail-clerks,  conduc- 
tors, brakemen,  porters— all  come  in  to  arrange  their  toilets  in  the  morning ; 
and  if  there  is  s  towel  provided  for  the  colored  passengers  it  is  so  thoroughly 
used  by  the  ^gang^  that  it  is  not  fit  to  wipe  out  the  basin  with.  Sometimes 
the  fruit^venders,  conductors  and  brakemen  whistle  and  sing,  and  ''cut  shines" 
of  all  kinds  in  the  colored-passenger  cars.  Always  enter  a  respectful  protest 
and  don't  forget  to  write  the  operating  officials. 

And  now  a  word  to  those  travelers  who  never  get  hungry  until  they  see 
the  "butcher"  with  his  basketful  of  stale  candies,  peanuts,  crackerjack,  bana- 
nas, oranges,  etc.  There  are  some  people  who  can  not  let  the  boy  pass  with- 
out making  a  purchase.  These  boys  are  generally  very  disrespectful-  to  col- 
ored passengers.  We  have  seen  them  uncork  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts  and 
thrust  it  into  the  face  of  nearly  everybody  in  the  car.  These  boys  have  a  lot 
of  smart  sayings  and  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  respectable  people.  If 
they  find  that  there  are  children  on  the  car  who  will  cry  for  fruit,  or  can- 
dies, they  proceed  to  tempt  them  in  order  to  force  the  parents  to  purchase 
something  to  satisfy  their  little  ones.  Those  old  lanterns,  and  pistols,  full 
of  cheap  stale  candy,  are  not  worth  buying,  and  Just  why  so  many  of  our 
people  will  waste  t)  jir  money  buying  circus  food  from  these  railway  venders 
is  a  question. 

These  boys  have  learned  that  most  negro  passengers  would  rather  feed 
their  stomachs  than  their  minds.  They  ofTer  the  white  passengers  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  ofTer  negroes  peanuts  and  crackerjack,  candy  and  bana- 
nas. So  many  negroes  eat  that  trash,  that  whenever  you  want  to  read  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  special  request  of  the  boy  to  bring  you  a  paper  or  a  maga- 
zine. Certainly  some  of  us  have  a  magazine  or  paper  at  home  that  we  could 
take  along  with  us  to  read,  and  we  would  not  have  to  patronize  the  frisky  ig- 
norant "butcher."  It  is  certainly  cheaper  to  purchase  lunches  as  far  from  the 
train  and  railroad  station  as  you  possibly  can,  for  the  nearer  you  get  to  the 
station  the  less  fruit  and  candy  you  get  for  your  money,  and  these  delicacies 
sell  at  a  premium  on  a  railroad  train. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  traveled  extensively  and  has  had  many  ex- 
periences with  passengers,  ''the  road  gang,"  conductors  and  porters.  She  has 
suffered  much  because  of  unequal  accommodation  for  colored  passengers,  and 
has  "begged"  operating  officials  to  give  Negroes  who  pay  first-class  fare  first- 
class  accommodations.  Many  promises  have  been  made,  but  no  improvement. 
She  has  also  urged  her  own  people  to  be  careful  of  their  deportment,  look  neat 
and  clean,  and  thus  demand  what  they  can  not  hope  to  demand  if  they  are 
boisterous  and  unclean. 

Other  activitieg  include  the  donation  of  poBt-age  stamps,  giving  of 
Christmas  boxes,  the  sending  out  of  field  missionaries,  etc.  One  of  the 
missionaries  reports:  Homes  visited,  1,341;  mothers'  meetings  held,  14; 
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churchea,  associations,  etc.,visited,  262;  money  collected,  not  including 
month  of  August,  $944.67. 

The  Baptist  Women's  Missionary  Convention,  which  met  in  Har- 
rodehurg,  Ky.,  July  2-5,  published  a  report  of  the  work  accomplished 
for  the  year:  Pages  of  tracts  distributed,  3,141;  religious  visits  made, 
6,597;  children  induced  to  attend  Sunday-school,  1,805;  sick  visited, 
4,062;  poor  and  suffering  aided,  1,047;  garments  distributed,  704;  money 
collected,  $1,031.01,  of  this  amount  $780.40  was  given  for  local  work;  for 
State  missions,  $38.06;  Foreign  missions,  $26.57. 

In  the  A.  M.  £.  Church  the  Woman's  Parent  Mite  Missionary  Society 
reports  these  sums  for  the  four  years  1903-07 : 

Membera       Collected 
First  District 

Philadelphia 1,400  |8.060  20 

New  Jersey MO  1,019  48 

New  York 200  986  00 

New  England 246  71100 

Second  District 

Baltimore,  Md 1,»78  «,148  W 

Virginia 2,806  2,764  10 

Third  District 

Pittsburgh 1,100  4.616  16 

Ohio 600  1,672  08 

North  Ohio 1,800  4,712  00 

Fourth  District 

Indiana 727  l,6QiV62 

Kentucky 810  524  00 

Fifth  District 

Kansas 210  967  88 

Missouri 110  17100 

Twelfth  District 

Michigan 200  480  00 

Ontario 76  281  00 

Total 11,697         180,861  98 

Number  of  Branches,  20. 

The  accompanying  report  says: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  start  of  Allen's  work,  God  directed  the  hearts  of 
Bishops  Campbell,  Payne,  Shorter,  Wayman  and  Brown  to  urge  the  women 
of  the  A.  M.  E.  Conference  to  organize.  Not  because  there  had  been  no  effort 
in  this  direction  previously,  for  in  the  early  century  of  African  Methodism 
women  helpers  were  known.  We  find  on  the  records  Dorcas  societies,  women, 
the  effect  of  whose  unselfish  labors  extended  broadly  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings and  wants  of  those  in  oar  immediate  vicinity;  also  such  societies  as 
Daughters  of  Conference,  whose  interest  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  con- 
ference and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  aided  the  traveling  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  But  the  honored  fathers,  now  sainted  bishops,  saw  the  necessity 
of  not  only  broadening  the  Home  work,  but  that  the  sympathies  should  ac- 
cord with  the  cry  of  the  heathen  in  the  foreign  lands  and  that  the  women 
of  the  A.  M.  £.  Conference  would  push  the  cause  to  success,  and  that  they 
would  take  great  interest  in  the  financial  needs  of  the  foreign  work,  and  with 
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zeal  and  activity  at  lieart  unite  forces  and  willingly  respond  to  the  call  which 
was  made. 

After  being  organized  at  Washington,  D.  C^  the-  next  meeting  was  called 
at  Bethel  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  which  time  there  was  a  large  gath- 
ering, many  of  which  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  Parent  Af  it-e 
Missionary  Society. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  of  America  that  we  see  the  need 
of  this  Home  Missionary  work,  for  in  the  streets  of  Cape  Town,  Africa,  I  found 
the  need  of  i;he  same  practical  Christian  service. 

From  August,  1874,  the  organization  of  the  Parent  Society,  the  bishops' 
wives  were  made  vice-presidents  of  the  organization  and  this  gave  them  the 
right,  wherever  they  were,  to  organize  societies  and  push  on  the  work 
through  the  whole  connection.  I,  therefore,  formed  in  Africa  four  societies — 
the  Sarah  Allen,  Eliza  Turner,  Florida  Grant,  and  the  Mary  A.  Campbell. 
With  the  simplest  kind  of  constitution  these  societies  went  to  work  and  God 
blessed  their  endeavors  from  the  very  beginning.  Right  in  the  streets  of 
Cape  Town  I  found  my  work  and  they  found  theirs.  Young  men  that  I  spoke 
to  on  the  streets  were  quite  willing  to  go  with  me,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  take  them  to  the  schoolroom  of  the  Institute,  for  the  Temperance  Soci- 
ety was  permitted  to  hold  its  meetings  there.  The  Colored  Women's  Christian 
Association  also  held  its  meetings  there  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  A. 
M.  E.  Church. 

Therefore,  we  need  the  extended  appliances  of  Christian  Association 
rooms.  We  must  take  these  young  people  while  their  lives  are  yet  before 
them,  and  bring  them  within  the  protecting  walls  of  our  A.  M.  E.  Christian 
Association  buildings,  and  not  wait  until  they  have  learned  from  bad  com- 
pany to  become  lawless  and  wicked,  and  then  run  after  them  and  bring  them 
into  the  church  and  try  to  wash  them  with  floods  of  heavenly  grace. 

Years  ago  poor  mothers  who  had  to  go  out  to  work  by  the  day  had  to  leave 
their  children  at  home  to  fall  into  all  kinds  of  danger,  and  even  wickedness ; 
but  now,  thank  God,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Day  Nurseries  the  young  are 
protected  from  these  dangers,  and  I  think  the  very  smile  of  Heaven  must  rest 
upon  these  establishments  where  the  innocence  of  the  young  is  guarded  from 
the  snares  of  evil,  and  mothers*  hearts  are  no  longer  tortured  by  anxiety  as  to 
what  their  little  ones  are  doing  while  they  are  out  striving  to  earn  their  daily 
bread. 

Now,  whether  it  is  the  Association  Buildings  or  the  Day  Nurseries,  God 
speed  the  day  when  their  numbers  shall  increase  and  their  w^ise,  practical 
sound  sense  mission  service  shall  be  acknowlcKlged  by  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  world  over. 

Missionary  work  is  not  alone  confined  to  financial  reports;  we  go  a  step  or 
two  farther  and  encourage  Temperance,  Mothers*  Meeting,  Juvenile  Work, 
Deaconess  Work,  etc. 

The  missionary  spirit,  as  obtained  in  our  beloved  Zion,  assumed  definite, 
tangible  shape  and  character  when,  in  1824,  its  first  missionaries  laid  them- 
selves upon  the  altar  for  service  in  the  persons  of  Scipio  Beans  and Robin- 
son, and  both  of  them  came  from  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  through  the  vim  and  earnestness  put 
forth  by  those  having  charge  of  the  different  departments  of  our  work,  name- 
ly: the  Temperance  Department,  the  Mothers*  Meeting  Department,  Prayer 
and  Praise  Department,  seconded  by  our  Field  Organizer  and  Lecturer.  In 
this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  Ladies*  Alliance,  composed  of  the 
ministers'  wives,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  closer  social  inter- 
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coorse  between  us,  amounting  in  reality  to  a  Round  Table  Circle. 

There  are  many  factors  constantly  at  work  in  drawing  large  numbers  of 
non-church-going  laborers  and  their  families  from  Georgia,  Alabama  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  from  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  to  Chattanooga  and  coal 
mines  west  and  east  therefrom.   The  great  attraction  in  Chattanooga  is  facil- 
ity 'With  which  our  people  obtain  positions  as  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers 
in  the  large  number  of  furnaces,  foundries,  pipe  works,  and  other  factories  in 
which   iron,  from  ore  to  "pig,"  is  converted  into  every*  form  in  which  that 
mineral    is   commercially  used.    In  these  nrorks  the  wages  earned  by  our 
people  run  from  $7.50  to  $21.00,  and  in  a  few  instances  more,  per  week,  and  are 
paid   weekly,  with  a  constant  demand  for  more  labor.    The  raw  material 
daily  worked  is  enormous.    As  a  result,  miners  for  coal,  hands  for  the  coke 
ovens,  quarrymen  for  rock,  miners  for  ore  and  railroad  hands  for  freight 
handling,  find  ready  employment  at  good  wages,  and  in  great  numbers.    In 
consequence,  the  rush  from  lands  and  from  congested  cities  is  very  great,  and 
brings  a  large  number  of  the  uncultured,  low  moraled  aud  vicious  with  it. 
These  must  be  met  and  must  have  the  liospel  preached  unto  them. 

Not  only  do  their  brethren,  through  the  ties  of  race,  see  this  necessity  and 
recognize  its  importance,  but  the  corporations,  so  generally  considered  heart- 
less, also  recognize  the  necessity  of  the  Gospel  for  these  men  and,  therefore, gen- 
erally at  each  mine  and  oven  plant  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  cities,  the 
company  has  erected  a  church  and  sometimes  a  schoolhouse,  to  accommodate 
the  preacher,  but  provides  no  funds  from  which  to  pay  him  for  his  labor.  He 
must  subsist  on  capricious  bounty,  occasional  charity  and  meager  support 
from  Mission  funds,  and  that,  too,  as  a  rule,  which  has  been  gathered,  mite  by 
mite  and  penny  by  penny,  through  the  energetic  solicitations  of  you  ladies  and 
the  worthy  co-laborers  whom  you  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

In  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  is^  the  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  which  was  organized  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1880, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  General  Conference  of  that  year. 

At  first  and  for  a  long  time  we  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Mission 
Board  of  the  Church.  About  three  years  ago  we  were  set  apart  as  one  of  the 
Church  Departments.  We  are  now  putting  forth  every  effort  to  get  a  society 
in  every  church  in  the  congregation.  We  find  that  those  women  who  are 
organized  are  becoming  more  intelligent^ they  have  Mothers'  Meeting,  dis- 
cuss topics  on  the  home  life,  do  all  manner  of  charity  work  and  church  work. 
Two-thirds  of  the  money  raised  by  the  Society  is  sent  to  the  General  Treas- 
urer for  Forbign  work ;  they  retain  one-third  for  their  own  use  and  do  all  the 
local  work  they  wish.  I  have  no  record  of  the  local  work;  that  is  sent  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary.  We  are  increasing  every  year  in  the  two^thirds 
sent  to  me.  Several  years  ago  we  only  raised  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars; 
last  year  we  raised  over  $1,200 ;  and  this  year — and  the  year  is  not  out  until 
July — we  have  raised  $1,500.  We  are  helping  two  schools  and  five  missions 
in  Africa.  One  of  our  teachers  is  an  African  who  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try and  educated  at  Livingstone  College.  We  have  a  fund  in  reserve  to  edu- 
cate African  girls,  to  return  as  missionaries.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get 
the  girls,  it  seems,  but  we  have  almost  secured  one.  We  hope  to  have  two 
come  at  once. 

Our  work  is  divided  into  districts,  so  that  we  can  have  meetings  and  help 
the  rural  districts. 

In  widely  separated  localities  church  work  in  Benevolence  is  men- 
tioned, as,  e.  g. : 
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''Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  Bureau  of  Information  regarding  respectable 
boarding  houses,  Twentieth  and  Tasker  streets,  Philadelphia.'' 

**Ghurch  League  for  Work  amongst  Colored  People,  Twelfth  and  Walnut 
streets;  under  Episcopal  Church.    Organized  1807/' 

''All  the  Negro  churches  of  any  importance  have  their  auxiliary  societieBy 
in  the  form  of  missionary  societies,  Ep worth  leagues,  B.  Y.  P.  U.'s,  or  C.  E.'s." — 
Dallas,  Texa& 

"There  are  numerous  efforts  being  made  by  Negroes  in  Virginia  for  their 
social  betterment  in  their  churches  and  other  organizations." 

"The  work  of  our  own  society  here  is  to  care  for  the  sick  and  needy  of  the 
town,  and  it  also  contributes  toward  work  in  foreign  mission  fielda" — Mission 
Society,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

"In  addition  to  these,  there  are  connected  with  the  Zion  Baptist  Church  two 
boys'  clubs,  classified  as  to  age ;  a  night  school  with  classes  in  gymnastics  and 
physical  culture,  aside  from  the  ordinary  routine."— Phoebus,  Va. 

"There  are  also  connected  with  nearly  every  church  some  local  society 
which  would  mean  at  least  twelve  or  thirteen  more  than  the  above  named." — 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

"Of  course  I  don't  mention  the  list  of  organizations  that  are  auxiliary  to  the 
churches,  such  as  'Willing  Workers,'  'Sunshine  Club,'  and  'The  Whatsoever 
Club.'  Their  object  generally  is  to  raise  money  for  the  churches,  though  they 
often  do  charitable  work." — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

We  can  best  realize  the  extent  of  church  work  by  coDsidering  the 
churches  in  one  community — Atlanta,  Georgia: 
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Oongregational 


Mt.  Zlon 

Prospect  Baptlat 

Providence 

Bt.  Luke 

Balem 

Bbiloh 

Bprlngfleld 

Tillman 

Trinity  Tabernacle 

Trinity 

Willow  Tree 

Tabernacle 

Zlon  Hill 

Wheat  Street 

Fair  Haven  Tabernacle  Christian 

Mission  Church 

Marietta  Btreet 

First  Congregational 

Bt.  Paul's 

Bt.  Gabrlers  Missions 

Butler  Street  Mission 

RadcUlTe  Memorial 

Fraser  Btreet  Mission 
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Bethlehem 

Beulah 
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Ebenezer 

Friendship 

Horton  Btreet  Chapel 

Kelsey  Tabernacle 
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New  Hope 
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Church 

MoKlnley  Temple 

Mt.  Calvary 

Mt.  Morlah 

Mt.  Hermon 

Frasler  Btreet 

Mt.  Olive 

Mt.  Olive 

Mt.  Plsgah 

Mt.  Gllead 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Allen  Temple 

Ariel  Bowen  Memorial 

Bethel 

Bridgeport 

Butler  Btreet 

Holsey's  Temple 

Mt.  Oarmel 

Bhlloh 

Central  Avenue 

Cosmopolitan 

Pleasant  Valley 

Bt.  Luke's 

Bt.  Matthew's 

Bt.  Paul's 

West  Mitchell 

Bt.  Phillip's 

Holsey  Cnapel 

Fort  Btreet 

Bt.  James  Mission 

Bt.  Mark's 

Wanen*s  Chapel 

Turner*s  Chapel, 

Turner  Monumental 

Zion 
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One  correspondent  writes : 
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''I  am  not  able  to  see  myself  (perhaps  others  smarter  can)  how  we  can  ever 
hope  to  do  much  good  for  ourselyes,  in  any  way,  so  long  as  we  foster  so  many 
different  religious  opinions;  for  doubtless  you  well  know  that  nine-tenths 
of  oar  differences  come  from  our  different  religious  opinions,  which  is  bound 
to  keep  us  divided  and  weak,  and  so  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  continues  so 
long  will  we  continue  to  be  helpless  in  a  manner  and  continue  to  howl  about 
the  white  man  not  giving  us  a  chance.  1  believe  in  making  our  own  chances, 
but  we'll  never  do  it  until  we  realize  the  folly  of  trying  to  ape  the  white  man 
in  everything  he  does.  In  my  mind  our  greatest  blunder  is  in  the  fostering 
of  the  multiplicity  of  churches  of  different  faiths  and  our  fraternal  organisa- 
tions. We  should  study  to  have  but  one  church,  ihat  would  be  adaptable 
to  our  circumstances,  and  but  one  fraternal  organization  likewise.  Under 
such  conditions  our  interests  would  become  more  mutual,  and  like  our 
brother  Irishman  we  would  be  united  all  along  the  line  and  could  help  our- 
selves." 
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Section  6.  The  School.  ^Three  questions  arise  in  regard  to  Negro 
efforts  for  social  betterment  through  schools:  1.  What  Negroes  pay 
for  their  schools.  2.  What  benevolent  efforts  they  make  to  improve 
Bchoolfu  3.  What  the  benevolence  of  whites  has  done  for  Negro 
schools}  Only  the  two  last  questions  fall  strictly  within  the  scope 
of  this  report.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  quote  from  a  paper 
read  before  the  twelfth  annual  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
8'>uth  by  a  southern  white  man.  From  his  tables  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 


Virginia 

N.  Carolina 

Otorgia 

Date 

1007 

lfi06 

1007 

Total  cost  of  schools 

fS,808,OB6  00 

|S,068,100  00 

0.860^1  00 

Oost  of  Negro  schools 

480,388  00 

402,658  00 

606.170  00 

Per  cent,  of  total  cost  going  to  Negro 
schools 

14.7 

18.0 

17-7 

Per  cent,  of  Negroes  In  population 

86.7 

88.8 

46.7 

Amount  of  public  school  funds  not  con- 
tributed by  white  tax-payers;  1.  e., 
contributed  by  Negroes,  public  util- 
ity corporations,  endowments,  etc. . . 

1607,805  00 

I4»,m  00 

1017,868  64 

^^Wbat  Is  true  of  the  school  funds  of  the  three  States  considered 
above  is  probably  true  of  all  the  others'*  (i.  e.,  Southern  States).^ 

The  following  facts  are  taken  mainly  from  B.  B.  Wright,  Jr.,  ^^Self- 
Help  In  Negro  Education** : 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  supports  twenty  schools 
with  202  teachers  and  5,700  pupils.    The  school  property  is  valued  at 

1  Public  Taxation  and  Negro  Schools,  by  CharleB  L.  Coon,  Atlanta  University 
Publications,  No.  6. 
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$1482,000.  The  annual  income  of  these  schools  is  $150,000,  con- 
tributed by  800,000  people.  Since  1844  they  have  raised  $3,000,000  for 
education. 

The  A.  M.  E.  Zion  has  twelve  schools  with  160  teachers,  3,000  students. 
Value  of  their  school  property  is  $800,000  and  they  raise  $100,000.  In  all 
they  have  raised  $1,100,000  for  education. 

The  C.  M.  E.  Church  has  six  schools,  and  the  A.  M.  U.  Protestant 
Church  three. 

The  Baptists  have  120  schools  run  entirely  by  Negroes  and  worth  afc 
least  $700,000.  They  have  618  teachers,  8,644  students.  The  churches 
raise  about  $150,000  a  year  for  their  schools,  and  the  total  money  raised 
for  these  schools  is  $843,000  a  year. 

Negroes  also  raise  $700,000  for  their  schools  which  are  supported  by 
white  Baptist  churches.  During  the  past  forty  years  Negro  Baptists 
have  contributed  $6,000,000  to  their  own  education.  Negro  members 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  have  contributed  in  forty  years  $8,148,000  for  their 
own  education.  Negroes  own  48^%  per  cent,  of  their  schoolhouses  in 
155  Southern  counties.  Besides  this,  many  of  those  owned  by  the  county 
were  deeded  to  the  county  by  Negroes. 

In  Macon  county,  Alabama,  Negro  patrons  of  six  large  schools  added 
207>^  months  to  the  school  term  and  raised  $6,582.44  in  1906  and  1907. 

Negro  students  have  paid  in  nine  years  $5,187,269  in  cash  and. work  to 
74  Negro  institutions,  or  44.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  running  expenses. 
Besides  this  they  have  raised  money  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  the 
$100,000  which  built  Jubilee  Hall  at  Fisk  University. 

^'The  history  of  civilization  does  not  show  one  other  instance  of  a 
wholly  illiterate  race  or  nation  reducing  its  illiteracy  by  half  in  a  single 
generation. 

'*It  is  probably  true  that  the  Negroes  pay  possibly  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  cost  of  their  schools  than  any  other  group  of  i)oor  people  in 
America. 

'*The  Negroes  have  paid  in  direct  property  and  poll  taxes  more  than 
$45,000,000  during  the  past  forty  years. 

''The  Negroes  have  contributed  at  least  $15,000,000  to  education 
through  their  churches. 

''The  Negro  student  possibly  pays  a  larger  percentage  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institutions  which  he  attends  than  any  other  student  in 
the  land/' 

A  report  from  Virginia  says: 

There  is  in  Virginia  an  organization  known  as  The  Co-operative  Education 
Commission.  This  is  an  organization  for  the  white  people.  I  want  to  briefly 
mention  the  work  of  this  organization  because  of  its  influence  in  arousing  a 
desire  for  social  betterment  not  only  among  the  white  people  but  also 
among  the  colored  people.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  coming  from 
the  commission,  leagues  were  formed  throughout  the  State  known  as  School 
Improvement  Leagues.  The  first  business  of  each  member  of  the  league  was 
to  interest  every  one  in  the  school  district,  both  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  in 
the  work. 
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The  general  object  of  a  league  is  to  unite  the  friends  of  public  schools,  pu- 
pils, teachers,  school  officers  and  other  citizens  in  an  effort  to  secure  school 
improvements.  The  specific  objects  include  the  entire  circle  of  school  in- 
terests as  providing  for  the  social,  civic,  and  literary  training  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  president  of  this  commission  at  that  time  was  Dr.  S.  G.  Mitchell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  History  in  Richmond  College.    He  was  also  Rector 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Normal   and  Industrial  Institute, 
Petersburg,  Va.    On  one  occasion  when  addressing  the  student  body  he  men- 
tioned the  possibilities  of  the  School  Improvement  League  among  the  colored 
people.    It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  there  was  finally  organized  a  Negro 
School  Improvement  League.    There  are  now  local  organizations  in  nearly 
every  school  district  in  the  State.    The  money  that  is  raised  by  each  local 
organization  is  used  as  the  local  league  may  suggest    One  league  may  raise 
money  to  lengthen  the  school  term ;  another  to  make  some  improvement  on 
their   building,  grounds,  etc.    During   the   school   year  of  1907-08  the  total 
amount  raised  by  the  local  leagues  throughout  the  State  was  $7,000.    During 
the  school  year  of  1908-09  new  leagues  were  organized  to  the  number  of  820. 
Out  of  this  number  275  raised  money  for  local  purposes.    In  Farmville  one 
school  raised  $180.    The  total  amount  raised  by  the  local  leagues  throughout 
the  State  for  1908-09  is  $15,000. 

This  organization  is  only  a  few  years  old.  Its  officers  are  in  most  of  the 
large  schools  throughout  the  State.  The  influence  of  this  organization  is 
ever  spreading,  and  plans  are  now  on  foot  to  make  it  even  more  influential. 
Nearly  all  the  graduates  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
teach  school,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  are  advised  to  do  is  to  organize 
in  the  community  where  they  locate  a  school  improvement  league. 

To  me  this  is  the  strongest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  None  of 
the  officers  receive  any  pay,  but  each  local  league  uses  the  money  it  raises 
for  school  improvement. 

Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  field  agent  of  the  Slater  Fund,  writes: 

The  work  which  these  schools  are  doing  for  their  communities  falls  gen- 
erally under  four  or  five  heads:  Religious  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Sunday- 
school  work  and  preaching  in  the  churches;  social  work,  such  as  is  done 
by  women's  clubs,  the  visiting  of  homes,  almshouses.  Jails,  etc.;  educational 
work,  such  as  making  addresses,  conducting  teach ersMnstitutes,  organizing 
school  improvement  leagues,  holding  night  schools  for  training  working  girls 
in  the  line  of  their  employment;  helping  farmers  by  means  of  farmers'  con- 
ferences, demonstration  farm  work,monthly  institutes, etc.;  and  contributing 
to  and  directing  the  amusements  of  their  com  muni  ties.--Sou  them  Workman* 
Oct  and  Nov.,  1909. 

The  following  sorts  of  social  work  are  reported  in  different  schools: 

Atlanta  University j  Georgia. — The  annual  conference  for  the  study  of  the 
Negro  problems ;  fourteen  reports  published ;  University  extension  lectures; 
headquarters  of  a  free  kindergarten  association,  with  five  kindergartens  for 
Negro  children ;  fifty  traveling  libraries. 

Hampton  J)i^<iYi*fe,Virginia.— Cabin  visits,  jail  work,  poor-house  work,  three 
night  schools,  two  settlements,  song  service,  home  garden  work,  annual  farm- 
ers' conference,  annual  Negro  conference,  rural  improvement. 

Penn  School^  South  Carolina.— Home  visits,  trained  nurse,  monthly  teach- 
ers' institute,  temperance  work,  amusements,  woman's  meeting,  annual 
farmers'  fair. 

Clark  University,  Georgia.— Farmers'  institutes. 

Atlanta  Baptist  CoWcflre,  Georgia.— Neighborhood  settlement  work. 
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Florida  Baptist  AeoAtemy,  Florida.— Public  song  Bervice,  lectures,  woman's 
improvement  association. 

Amerieus  /n«£t<ttte, Georgia.— Sunday-school  teaching,  rural  visitijig,  teach- 
ers' institutes. 

Manassas  Industrial  ^eAoo£,yirginia.— Quarterly  farmers*  institutes,  annual 
teachers'  institutes,  summer  schooL 

Kotvaliga  Institute^  Alabama.— Industrial  improvement,  amusements. 

Calhoun  School,  Alabama.— Mothers'  meetings  (semi-monthly),  home  visit- 
ing, dispensary,  charity  for  the  sick,  amusements,  lectures,  annual  agricul- 
tural fair,  annual  teachers'  institute,  land  buying. 

8U  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  Schooly  Brunswick  county,  Virginia. — 
Farmers'  conference,  land  buying. 

St,  Paul  School,  Lawrenceville,  Va.— Increase  of  rural  schools. 

Tuskegee  Institute.— ^ef^TO  conference,  farmers'  institutes,  demonstration 
farming,  conference  agent,  Negro  Business  League,  county  fair,  county  news- 
paper, model  village,  rural  school  extension. 

Public  Scftool,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Parents'  clubs,  a  Christmas  dinner  for 
poor  pupilSfCi vies  and  Hygiene,  lunches,  school  gardening,  truant  visitor,  nigh  t 
schools  and  playgrounds.^ 

There  are  many  clubs  like  the  following: 

Three  Times  Ten  Club,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.— "We  meet  fortnightly  at  the 
homes  of  club  members  (alphabetically),  when  we  attend  to  business  and  a 
literary  and  musical  programme  is  had.  As  our  club  is  federated  with  the 
Alabama  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs,  we  of  course  help  to  sustain 
the  Colored  Boys'  Reformatory  at  Mt.  Meigs ;  and  we  assist  charitably  those 
in  Tuscaloosa  who  are  deserving. 

"Our  main  object  (locally)  is  to  establish  what  we  sorely  need  and  have 
been  striving  to  establish— a  High  School.  With  that  purpose  in  view  we 
purchased  a  plot  of  land  for  $200,  but  have  never  been  able  to  build.  A  few 
months  ago  a  Tuscaloosa  Educational  Association,  composed  of  citizens  of 
the  county,  was  formed;  to  which  organization  we  have  donated  the  plot  of 
land,  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  erect  a  High  RchooL 

"We  have  about  $200  in  our  treasury  now,  and  as  soon  as  a  building  is 
assured  we  will  no  doubt  make  a  further  donation,  and  shall  continue  to 
contribute." 

Many  local  alumni  clubs  help  their  colleges  by  scholarships,  funds, 
etc.  At  Fisk  and  Atlanta  the  alumni  are  endowing  a  chair  by  annual 
gifts.  Other  clubs  like  the  *'Eurydice  Club,"  of  Marion,  Ind.,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  is  ''to  assist  a  worthy  boy  or  girl  to  obtain  a 
higher  education,  the  secondary  charity.^^ 

In  some  places,  like  Lynchburg,  Va.,  the  industrial  work  ''in  the 
public  school  is  semi-philanthropic  in  that  teachers  do  much  extra 
work  to  make  the  innovations  successful.  Through  the  influence  of 
our  women  this  feature  has  been  added,  and  the  articles  made  go  to  the 
poor  and  unfortunate." 

Teachers^  associations  are  means  of  help.  Among  these  are  The 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  (founded  1903), 
B.  R.  Wright,  president.    The  strongest  of  the  State  organizations  are: 

Kentucky  State  Colored  Teachers^  Association. 

Tennessee  State  Colored  Teachers*  Association. 

icf.  W.  T.  B.  Williams  in  Southern  Workman,Oct.  and  Nov.,  1900. 
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Alabama  State  Colored  Teachers*  Association. 

Texas  State  Colored  Teachers*  Association. 

West  Virginia  State  Colored  Teachers*  Association. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States  have  some  such  organization.  The 
preamble  of  the  West  Virginia  Association  states  that  its  object  is  '^to 
elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia." 

That  the  Negroes  are  bearing  an  increasing  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
own  children*s  education  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

InoooM  of  Atlanta  Unlvenlty,  together  with  the  Amount  Raised  by  Tuition;  the  Amount 
Received  from  the  State  of  Qeorsla.  and  the  Value  of  Student  Labor 

N.  B.— The  amount  of  tuition  la  Included  In  the  total  amount  raised;  the  value 
of  student  labor  la  not  thus  Included. 


1871 

1871-J 

187S-8  

1878-4 

1874^ 

1876-0 

l87<V-7 

1877-4J 

tK78-0 

18T»-80 

18»>-81 

i8»i-3e 

19&-S 

18MM 

l»M-6 

l886-« 

l»«-7 •• 

1887-« 

l»«-» 

1««M« 

IWO-W 

imi'i 

18W-8 

IWM 

lHW-6 

l«B-« 

I8W-7 

l887-« 

18W-9  

18W-1900 

IWO-lflOl 

lWl-08 

19(»-ai 

190S-O4 

1904-06  

1005-OS 

vm~m 

1907-08 

1908-O9 


Total 
Morney 
BaUed 


88,410  76 
28,977  85 
25,627  76 
24,007  90 
16,102  00 
21,110  80 
19,268  40 
17,286  25 
20,106  75 
80,702  06 
21,684  95 
27,137  86 
28,960  10 
28,061  17 
29,820  71 
2H,086  88 
27,210  18 
27,772  11 

23.199  80 
46.007  00 
49,825  80 
68,887  91 
40,496  70 
86,816  96 
82,640  79 
40,010  04 
89,228  90 
86,627  88 
46,880  48 

44.200  88 
40,200  24 
42,244  49 
40,822  12 
OT,18l  94 
66,162  07 
67,084  W 
67,478  78 
64,802  61 
48,188  88 


11.448,090  01 


From 
Tuition 


$0,187  96 

6,097  16 

0,968  96 

7,000  20 

7,664  76 

8,488  00 

0,808  76 

6,608  70 

7,709  46 

7,019  60 

10,014  80 

9,982  76 

11,274  86 

9,806  70 

9,034  90 

7,906  41 

8,572  60 

10,818  75 

8,709  87 

18,685  85 

16,202  20 

15.660  08 

18.824  99 

10.279  94 

6,509  77 

8,061  00 

8,216  66 

8.118  69 
8,140  12 
8,212  47 
8,885  80 
8,824  46 
8,974  04 
7,250  07 

9.119  91 
11,241  08 
12,197  80 
12,664  97 
18,567  20 


From 
State  of 
Georgia 


$8,000 
8,(100 
4,000 
8,000 
4,000 
12,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,(X)0 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 


$878,702  70 


$182,000 


From 
Labor 


I  096  10 

4^  08 
950  98 
1,246  89 
1,186  88 
1,406  26 
1,474  46 
1,740  17 
1,910  98 
1,980  10 
1,678  80 
1,860  70 
2,149  40 
2,806  06 
2,011  1« 
1,801  48 


f 24,81 4  84 


The  total  donations  from  colored  people  are  unknown.    The  following,  however, 
are  the  largest  single  items: 

For  memorial  windows $  200  00 

For  bell  and  clock 600  00 

For  Alumni  Fund 2,007  79 
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According  to  the  Twelfth  Bulletin  of  the  Atlanta  University,  Ne^To 
students  in  nine  years,  or  from  1898  to  1907,  paid  in  cash  to  74  Ne- 
gro institutions  $8,368,667,  and  in  work  $1,828,602,  a  total  of  $6,187,268; 
which  was  44.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  running  expenses  of  these  insti- 
tutions. In  some  of  them  Negro  students  paid  as  much  as  three- 
fourths  and  in  24  of  them  they  paid  more  than  half  of  the  total  ex- 
pense of  operating  the  schools.  In  twelve  institutions  the  average 
received  from  Negro  students  was  more  than  $10,000  per  year,  as  the 
following  table  will  show : 


Ikbtitutioh 

Gash  Paid 

by 
Btadents 

Oash  Valae 

of 

Btudents^Work 

Total 

Average 

per  Tear 

Tuakegee  Institute 

Hampton  Institute 

Fisk  university 

|S17,7W 

91,888 

861,670 

1«8,841 

100,4fiO 

llfl,787 

110,708 

64,688 

81J(« 

88,487 

9707,886 

649,618 

88,800 

16,987 

6,161 

84,000 

7,084 

4,916 

48,800 

18,687 

16,868 

9986,088 
640,846 
884,076 
887,916 
178,408 
188,460 
188,841 
116,618 
112,888 
94,880 
98,849 

9108,787 
71,806 
81,664 

Wiley  University 

Rhaw  University 

Knoxvllle  Oollege 

Olsrk  University 

straight  University..  . 

8cotia  Seminary 

Bishop  Oollege 

86,884 
19,867 
14,888 
18,760 
18,846 
18,648 
10,487 

Atlanta  University 

10,966 

The  amount  given  hy  white  people  for  Ne^ro  education  has  been 
enormous.  The  Freedman^s  Bureau  made  this  report  for  the  years 
1866-70: 

Bxpendltures  for  Schools 


EXPXNDBD  BT 

TEAR 

Freedman^i 
Bureau 

Benevolent 
Aatodation* 

The 
Freedmen 

Total 

1866 

9188,666  89 
6814M6  48 
966,806  67 
984,188  16 
976,868  89 

9  88,800  00 

66,087  01 

700,000  00 

866,000  00 

860,000  00 

9  18,600  00 

17,800  00 

800,000  00 

190,000  00 

800,000  00 

9  884,869  89 

1867 

1868 

618,688  49 
8,086,896  67 

1869 

1,479,188  16 

1870 

1,686,868  89 

Total 

9786,700  00 

96379,984  00 

Dr.  A.  G.  Hay  good  made  this  estimate  in  1890: 

Freedmen*B  Aid,  M.  E.  Church 9  8,886,000 

Baptist  Home  Missionary 8,000,000 

Presbyterian  Home  Mission 1,648,746 

A.  M.  Association,  Congregational 6,000,000 

The  dilTerent  Women's  Societies 600,000 

John  F.  Slater  Pund 1,000,000 

Daniel  Hand  Fund 1,000,000 

Individual  gifU 1,000,000 

Quakers  and  other  religious  bodies 600,000 

Total  gifts 916,767,746 


The  larger  funds  are : 
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L  The  Peabody  Fund  of  $2,000/)00  giyen  in  1867  and  186a  The  income  of  this 
fond  has  gone  principally  to  the  education  of  the  whites,  but  a  small  pari  has 
provided  teachers'  institutes  and  schools  for  Negroes. 

SL  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  of  $1^,000  given  in  1882.  The  income  of  this 
fand  has  been  given  exclusively  to  Negro  schools  and  more  especially  to 
Industrial  schoola 

3.  The  Daniel  Hand  Fund  of  $1,600,884^  given  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  1888  for  educating  needy  Negro  students. 

4.  The  Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation,  is  a  fund  of 
$1,000,000  given  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  of  Philadelphia  The  interest  is  to  be 
used  to  help  rural  education  among  Negroes. 

To    this    must  be   added   the   recent   Stokes  Fund,  which  is  partly  for 


The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  spent  four  millions  in 
forty  years.  In  thirty-nine  years  the  M.  £.  Church  has  spent  $7,819,887. 40, 
mostly  from  whites. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  reports  these  receipts  of  Negro  schools.  Of 
the  figures  in  the  second  column  it  is  said:  ^^Presumably  the  greater 
part  of  this  amount  should  have  been  included  under  benefaotiouB.** 
Probably  Negro  schools  have  received  over  $12,000,000  from  whites  in 
the  twelve  years  1886  to  1906: 

Negro  Schools 


YEAR 

Benefactions 

'*  Receipts 

from 

Other  Sources  " 

1800 

$888,718 
806,060 
800,80S 
488,014 
001,480 
606,244 
440,268 
440,4X7 
188,204 
807,280 
804,010 
470.0M 
666,860 

1610,040 

1807 

640,067 

1808 

1800 

470,600 
026,000 

1000 

077,077 

1001 

600,002 

1008 

602,268 

1008 

814,044 

1004 

840306 

1006 

062,127 

1006 

784,470 

1007 

1,040,872 

1008 

1,120,208 

|6,fl70,0n 

|0,(S0,40e 

Section  7.  Miscellaneous  General  Bfforts.— Under  this  head  may  be 
mentioned  various  national  organizations: 

The  Niagara  Movement— YoundeA  1906.  Organized  for  political  rights, 
legal  defense,  publication  tracts,  annual  chantauqua,  eU\ 

The  Negro  Business  League.— Founded  1900.  Organized  to  encourage  bnsi- 
ness  enterprise. 

National  Politieal  League.— Founded  1907.    Organized  for  political  rights. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve^— Founded  in  1904.  Poblished  pamphlete  and 
tracto. 

American  Negro  Academy.— Founded  1897,  to  promote  literature,  science 
and  art. 
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These  are  general  organizations,  the  survivors  of  a  long  line  of  simi- 
lar societies,  like  the  Afro-American  League,  the  Afro-American  Coun- 
cil, and  a  score  of  general  conventions  and  local  associations.  To  these 
must  be  added  two  organizations  of  whites  and  Negroes: 

The  Constitution  League, — Founded  in  — ,  to  agitate  the  enforcement  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  particnlarly  the  ISth,  14th  and  15th 
amendment& 

The  National  Negro  Conference. —Founded  in  1909;  designed  to  unite  all 
efforts  in  a  general  movement  toward  securing  for  the  Negroes  all  their 
rights  as  American  citizens. 

Beside  these  there  are  a  number  of  conferences: 

The  A  tlanta  Negro  Conference^  to  study  the  Negro  problems.  Founded  in 
1896.    Has  published  fourteen  annual  reports. 

The  Tuakegee  Negro  Conference, — Founded  in  1891.  Devoted  to  farmers  and 
teachers. 

The  Hampton  Negro  Conference, — Founded  in  1896.  Devoted  to  general 
discussion  and  study  of  the  Negro. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  work  of  the  chief  Negro  secret  and  in- 
surance societies,  like  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
etc.  These  are  more  than  social  and  business  organizations.  A  few 
quotations  from  local  reports  illustrate  their  benevolent  work: 

Our  city,  as  you  may  know,  is  small.  We  have  about  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred colored  families,  Two  secret  societies:  Masons  and  K.  of  P.,  with 
women  auxiliaries.  These  organizations  are  a  wonderful  help  to  our  city. 
They  have  done  and  are  still  doing  much  good  work,  socially  and  finan- 
cially, for  the  betterment  of  our  people.  We  also  have  three  women's  clubs 
that  are  engaged  in  a  good  work.  They  have  proven  themselves  to  be  phil- 
anthropic to  the  letter.  We  have  no  charitable  institutions  as  yet,  to  boast 
of,  but  are  planning  for  something  of  that  nature.  The  Negro  Masons  here 
are  preparing  a  building  to  be  used  by  our  organizations  in  the  near  future. — 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

.  .  .  We  have  a  K.  of  P.  Lodge.  All  of  these  organizations  have  done  much 
for  the  social  betterment  of  this  small  city. — Johnstown,  Pa. 

Aside  from  the  secret  organizations  here  in  Texarkana  among  Negroes,  all 
of  which  care  for  their  members  in  sickness  and  death,  paying  sick  benefits 
and  a  small  death  claim,  there  are  no  organizations  here  doing  a  strictly  phil- 
anthropic work.  These  secret  organizations,  however,  are  very  much  in 
evidence  and  withal  quite  i)opular.— Texarkana,  Tex. 

The  Woman's  Burial  Association  is  conducted  entirely  by  Negroes.  We 
have  as  many  men  in  our  association  as  women.  But  its  name  originated 
from  a  woman  being  the  founder  of  it.  We  were  organized  the  last  Friday 
in  August,  1902,  with  six  societies  and  about  300  members.  Now  we  number 
forty -one  societies  with  1,900  members.  We  pay  out  death-claim  per  member 
$90.  We  hope  to  pay,  after  our  annual  sitting  the  third  week  in  August,  $100. 
Our  last  associational  year  we  paid  out  for  death  claims  $l,876.56w  This  year 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  paid  out  $1,878,  and  we  have  four  more  to  pay 
next  month.  It  has  been  said  by  members  of  the  other  race  that  it  is  among 
the  best  steps  the  colored  people  have  ever  taken  in  this  community.— En- 
field, N.  C. 

We  have  any  number  of  insurance  organizations  which  give  sick  bene- 
fits, run  wholly  by  the  colored  people,  at  least  five  or  six  operating  here  in 
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the  city.    All  of  the  above  mentioned,  in  some  wayy  do  a  little  charity  and 
social  work  for  the  uplift  of  our  i>eople. — Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  following  societies  in  Washington,  D.  C,  united  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  Lincoln's  birth : 

CriBpufi  Attucks  Relief  Association. 

Young  Men's  Protective  League. 

Toung  Men's  Immediate  Relief. 

District  Lodge  Na  20,  G.  U.  O.  of  O.  F. 

Waiters'  and  Ex- Waiters'  Mutual  Relief  Association. 

Bannaker  Relief  Association. 

United  Aid  Na  1. 

Elder  Men's  Relief  Association. 

Douglass  Relief  Association. 


Section  8.  Negro  Philanthropists.  Few  races  are  more  Instinctiyely 
philanthropic  than  tlie  Negro.  It  is  shown  in  everyday  life  and  in  their 
group  history.  Some  few  of  their  larger  philanthropies  in  America  in 
early  days  have  been  recorded.^ 


Jasmin  Tboui 

Was  born  in  Africa  in  1714,  brought  to  St  Domingo  and  sold  for  a  slave 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  but  afterwards,  obtaining  his  freedom 
he  married,  and  in  the  year  1756  established  a  hospital  at  the  Cape  for  poor 
Negroes  and  mulattoes. 

More  than  forty  years  were  devoted  by  him  and  his  wife  to  this  benevolent 
institution,  and  his  fortune  was  subservient  to  ttietr  wanta  The  only  regret 
they  felt,  while  their  time  and  substance  was  devoted  to  these  destitute  ob- 
jects, arose  from  a  fear  that  after  they  were  gone  the  hospital  might  be 
abandoned. 

The  Philadelphian  Society  at  the  Cape  and  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Paris 
decreed  medals  to  Jasmin,  who  died  near  the  close  of  the  century. 

Josepii  Rachel 

Joseph  Rachel,  a  respectable  Negro,  resided  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  He 
was  a  trader,  and  dealt  chiefly  in  the  retail  way.  In  his  business  he  con- 
ducted himself  so  fairly  and  complaisantly  that,  in  a  town  filled  with  little 
peddling  shops,  his  doors  were  thronged  with  customers.  Almost  all  dealt 
with  him,  and  ever  found  him  remarkably  honest  and  obliging. 

The  philanthropists  of  England  take  pleasure  in  speaking  of  him :  '^Having 
become  rich  by  commerce,  he  consecrated  all  his  fortune  to  acts  of  benevo- 
lence. The  unfortunate,  without  distinction  of  color,  had  a  claim  on  his  affec- 
tions. He  gave  to  the  indigent,  lent  to  those  who  could  not  make  a  return ; 
visited  prisoners,  gave  them  good  advice ;  and  endeavored  to  bring  back  the 
guilty  to  virtue.  He  died  at  Bridgetown,  on  that  island,  in  1758,  equally 
lamented  by  blacks  and  whites,  for  he  was  a  friend  to  alL" 

John  MiMely 

Died— In  this  city,  John  Mosely,  an  aged  colored  man,  well  known  from  his 
industry,  prudence,  and  integrity.  Having  no  relations,  he  devoted  his  prop- 
erty to  charitable  objects.     By  his  will  he  gave  to  the  Hartford  Beneficent 


1  From  Mott*B  Biographical  Bketchea. 
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Society,  one  hundred  dollars ;  to  the  American  Colonization  Society,  two  biin- 
dred  dollars ;  to  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society,  one  hundred  dollars ;  to  the 
American  Education  Society,  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  after  other  legacies, 
the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut. — 
Hartford  Courant. 

Nancy  Pttchford 
A  woman  of  color,  died  in  1824  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  aged  67  years.  For 
the  first  forty  years  of  her  lifd  she  was  a  slava  She  sustained  an  excellent 
character,  was  for  many  years  a  professor  of  religion,  and  gave  satisfactory 
evidence  of  sincere  and  lively  piety.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  ac- 
quired, by  her  industry  and  care,  noore  than  four  hnndred  dollars ;  the  whole 
of  which,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  her  last  sickness  and  funeral,  she  left 
by  will  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  chief  Negro  philanthropists  of  our  time  may  be  noted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Primus  Pisrsons  Mason 

Mr.  Mason  founded  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Home  for  Aged  Men.  The  first 
annual  report  says : 

That  the  foundation  for  a  charity  like  this  has  been  laid  by  one  man,  de- 
mands that  some  notice  of  his  life  be  placed  among  our  records.  According 
to  the  family  Bible,  Primus  Parsons  was  born  February  5, 1817,  the  youngest 
of  seven  children.  His  parents  at  that  time  resided  in  a  remote  part  of  Mon- 
son.  They  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  so  that  he  was  early  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources.  He  worked  for  farmers  in  Suffield  and  Monson  until  he 
had  nearly  attained  his  majority,  and  then  came  to  Springfield  while  yet  a 
minor.  On  April  21,  1837,  he  purchased  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Boston  road,  borrowing  fifty  dollars  on  a  mortgage  to  the  seller,  Daniel  Char- 
ter. Engaging  in  very  menial  occupations,  he  accumulated  some  money  and 
started  to  try  his  fortune  in  California  in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War. 
This  was  an  unprofitable  venture,  and  he  soon  returned  to  Springfield,  with- 
out money  but  with  a  decided  experience  in  favor  of  consecutive  enter- 
prises, and  his  business  life  thenceforward  illustrated  what  can  be  achieved 
by  industry,  prudence,  foresight,  and  Judicious  Investment  in  real  estate.  As 
a  trader  he  was  shrewd  but  honest,  and  bought  where  he  expected  a  rise  in 
values.  Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  improve  his  estate  by  the 
construction  of  new  houses,  as  his  means  enabled  him.  In  these  days  of  thrift 
he  felt  himself  alone  among  most  of  his  companions,  and  on  his  death-bed 
lamented  the  improvidence  that,  in  his  opinion,  characterized  most  of  his 
race.  Not  till  mature  life  did  he  learn  to  write  his  name,  and  this  was  the 
limit  of  his  skill  in  chirography ;  but  he  supplied  many  deficiencies  of  educa- 
tion by  a  well-trained  memory  and  a  keen  observation.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, and  the  loss  of  all  his  family,  including  his  daughter,  perhaps  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  charity  which  he  has  founded.  Upon  this  he  had  pon- 
dered long  before  he  embodied  the  plan  in  his  will,  and  had  advised  with 
several  practical  men  upon  its  wisdom.  Throughout  his  life,  without  race 
prejudice  of  any  kind,  the  only  limitations  upon  the  charity  suggested  by 
him  to  the  writer  are  contained  in  the  phrase  that  he  wanted  to  provide  **  a 
place  where  old  men  that  are  worthy  may  feel  at  home."  He  died  January 
12, 1682,  and  is  buried  in  Oak  Grove  Cemetery. 

His  bequest  was : 
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Real  estate  valued  at 128,400  00 

First  mortgage,  P.  H.  Potter 8,800  00 

Second  mortgage,  P.  H.  Potter  8,100  00 

Cash 1,161  90 

Total 181,461  96 

Deduct  from  this,  mortgage  on  house, 880  State  street. .    8,000  00 

Net  value   129,461  « 

Gokmel  John  McKce 
Mr.  McKee,  of  Philadelphia,  left  an  estate  In  1898  of  upwards  of  one 
million  dollars  in  real  estate,  under  the  following  conditions: 

<1)  None  of  his  real  estate  is  to  be  sold,  nor  any  of  his  personalty  disposed 
of,  bat  whole  estate  is  to  be  kept  intact  (2)  After  making  proyision  for  small 
annuities  for  children,  and  grand-children  being  children  of  his  deceased  chil- 
dren, all  to  be  paid  out  of  income,  the  rest  of  income  is  to  accumulate  until 
enough  has  been  provided  to  (a)  change  certain  city  proi)erties  from  dwell- 
ings into  stores  and  dwellings,  and  otherwise  to  improve  certain  city  prop- 
erties; (6)  to  construct  houses  on  a  certain  large  plat  of  city  ground  and 
improve  same.  Then  (8)  all  the  net  income  of  his  estate  is  to  accumulate 
until  after  the  death  of  all  his  children  and  grand-children,  when  the  resid^ie 
is  disposed  of  under  the  following  clause  and  in  manner  following : 

In  order  that  sueh  a  number  of  poor  colored  male  orphan  children  and 
poor  white  male  orphan  children  born  in  Philadelphia  County  as  can  be 
trained  in  one  institution,  may  receive  a  better  education,  as  well  as  more 
comfortable  maintenance  than  they  usually  receive  from  application  of 
public  funds,  I  order  and  direct  that  after  the  death  of  all  my  children  and 
grand-children,  my  Trustees  to  devote  my  entire  residuary  estate  to  the 
erection  of  a  college  with  other  necessary  buildings,  ample  and  complete,  to 
accommodate  at  least  200  children,  to  cost  not  over  $1,000,000,  on  a  tract  of  my 
land  in  Bucks  County,  to  be  called  ^The  Colonel  John  McKee  College,"  which 
name  shall  be  inscribed  on  a  large  marble  slab  in  front  of  the  building,  and  in 
front  of  the  building  there  shall  be  a  statue  of  myself ;  all  buildings  and  grounds 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  college  to  supply  all  pupils  with  books 
and  appliances.  All  pupils  to  be  given  a  thorough  naval  education,  similar  to 
that  given  at  Annapolis,  my  desire  being  that  the  pupils  shall  be  equipped  for 
service  in  war  on  sea. 

In  further  detail,  school  is  to  have  a  band  and  the  whole  school  turn  out  on 
the  80tb  of  May  and  march  to  Lebanon  and  the  Catholic  Cemeteries  and  deco- 
rate the  graves  of  the  colored  and  white  soldiers  and  sailors.  All  pupils  to 
wear  uniform,  and  the  whole,  in  short,  to  be  supported  and  carried  on  out  of 
the  income  from  his  estate.  Children  to  be  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21.  The 
whole  management  is  left  in  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Catholic  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  until  after  the  death  of  children,  etc.  (he  mentions  his  attor- 
ney as  co-trustee),  after  which  the  school  and  all  its  affairs,  being  all  the 
affairs  of  his  estste,  are  to  be  managed  by  ten  trustees  to  be  appointed  or 
elected  from  among  the  Catholic  pastors  in  Philadelphia. 

Ocerge  Washington 

The  Oeorge  Washington  Educational  Fund  is  a  fund  held  in  trust  by  six 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jersey  County,  Illinois,  under  a 
decree  of  court  which  established  in  chancery  the  nuncupative  will  of  George 
Washington,  a  Negro  slave  who  died  at  Otterville,  a  small  village  iu  Jersey 
county,  in  186& 
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This  fand,  after  peculations  of  white  trnstees  and  endless  litigation,  now 
amoants  to  about  $22,000,  and.  under  the  terms  of  the  decree  above  mentioned 
the  trustees  are  required  to  use  the  interest  arising  from  this  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  colored  men  and  women  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  trustees  of  this  fund  hold  examinations  from  time  to  time  in  the  city 
of  Jerseyyille.  At  these  examinations  the  applicants  are  required  to  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidence  to  the  trustees  that  they  are  residents  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  are  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  they  seek  higher  education 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  themselves  for  teachers  of  their  race. 

Another  requirement  Is,  that  they  shall  have  proceeded  in  their  studies  as 
far  as  possible  in  their  home  town. 

This  fund  is  now  maintaining  five  students  in  Fisk  University  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  has  educated  twenty  young  men  and  women. 

Tfaony  Uifon 

The  baptismal  records  in  the  archives  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  New 
Orleans,  at  that  time  written  in  Spanish,  attest  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomy  Lafon 
was  born  in  this  city  on  December  28th,  1810.  He  died  at  his  home,  corner 
Ursulines  and  Robertson  streets,  on  December  23d,  1893,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  His  body  rests  in  the  St%  Louis  Cemetery,  on  Esplanade 
avenue.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified  appearance  and  affable  manners.  In 
early  life  he  taught  school;  later  he  operated  a  small  dry  goods  store  in 
Orleans  street,  until  near  1850.  He  was  never  married.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  War  of  Secession  he  had  started  his  vast  fortune  by  loaning  money 
at  advantageous  rates  of  Interest  and  by  the  accumulating  of  his  savings. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  career  he  became  attached  to  the  lamented  Arch- 
bishop Jansens,  and  began  his  philanthropies.  By  the  terms  of  his  will,  dated 
April  3,  1890,  he  provided  amply  for  his  aged  sister  and  some  friends,  and 
wisely  distributed  the  bulk  of  his  estate  among  charitable  institutions  of 
New  Orleans.  His  estate  was  appraised  at  |413,000,  divided  in  securities  and 
realty. 

In  recognition  of  his  charity  the  City  of  New  Orleans  named  after  him  one 
of  its  public  schools. 

Before  his  death  he  had  established  an  asylum  for  orphan  boys  called  the 
Lafon  Asylum,  situated  in  St  Peter  street,  between  Claiborne  avenue  and 
North  Darbigny  street.  To  this  asylum  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $2,000,  and 
the  revenues,  amounting  to  $275  per  month,  of  a  large  property  situated  cor- 
ner Royal  and  Iberville  streets. 

Other  legacies  were  to  the : 

Charity  Hospitsi  of  New  Orleans $10,000  00 

Charity  HospitAl,  Ambulance  Department 8,000  00 

Lafon *8  Old  Folks  Home 6,000  00 

Little  Slaters  of  the  Poor 6,000  00 

Shakespeare  Alms  House '. . .  8,000  00 

Catholic  Institution  for  Indigent  Orphans 8,000  00 

And  the  following  properties: 

1st.  Bt.  Claude  street,  between  St.  Philip  and  Ursulines 

streets,  valued  at $1,600  00 

2nd.  Robertson  street,  between  8t.  Philip  and  Ursulines 

streets,  valued  at 2,000  00 

8rd.  Burgundy  street,  between  Hospital  and  Barrack, 

valued  at 2,000  00 

4th.  Union  street,  between  Royal  and  Dauphlne  streets, 

valued  at 2,000  00 

St.  John  Berchman  Asylum  for  Girls  under  the  care  of 

the  Holy  Family $2,000  00 
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And  the  toUowlDg  property : 

iBt.  BurgoDd;  It  rest.  No.  6S9,  worth  nbout H,KO  <W 

tod.  Dumelae  street.  Nos.  Sl)a-8l.  worth  about SJIOD  00 

Brd.  Oalvei  street,  N0.M8,  worth  abonl I310  <n 

4th.  TouIoaseBCreet,Noa.T»-t8,worthabonC S,600  00 

nth.  Tutoneavenno,  No.  IWi.  worth  Bbout 4,000  00 

AB7lam  torOld  ludlgeata.oor.Tontl  and  Hoipltal  itreeta  IS,000  00 

And  th«  foUowtng  property: 

Uu  8t.AndrewBtreet,Noa.lG8S-ff*, valued  at H,000  00 

Sod.  Baronne  street,  No,  TX3,  valoed  at 4,000  00 

ard.  Baronne  street,  Nos.TSl-M,  valued  at 8,000  00 

«h.  Canal  and  Vlllere  streets,  valued  at 80.000  00 

And  another  cash  gld 1,000  00 

Bocletj  or  the  Holy  Family,  Orleans  street 10,000  00 

Straight  University,  of  New  Orleans,  La aj»0O  00 

Southern  Dnlverslt}-,  of  New  Orleans,  La 8,000  00 

New  Orleans  University,  ot  New  Orleans,  Ija 8,000  OD 

Society  of  JeunesAmli.otNewOrleaiia  8/100  W 

Eye.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital 8.000  00 

MotherSt.OlalroftbeOonvBQt  of  IheOood  Shepherd.   .  »,000  OO 

Mr.  Laron.  In  hU  will,  underf  Ntimated  the  value  of  hie  estate,  and 
after  an  appraleetnent  wan  made  it  wae  found  that  hie  estate  was  worth 
twice  aa  inuch  as  he  valued  it,  and  consequently  all  hlfl  bequefltR  were 
di>ubled  by  his  execuiorn. ' 
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Stephen  Smith 

Stephen  Smith  (1705-1878)  was  a  Negro  lumber  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  left  nearly  $100,000  to  found  the  Home  for  Af<ed  and  In- 
firm Colored  PersonA. 

A  few  other  Negro  donors  follow:  ^ 

D.  A.  Payne  to  Wllberforce  University (? )I10JOOO  00 

W.  Gant  to  Wllberforce  University 6i)00  00 

J.  P.  Oampbell  to  Wllberforce  University IJOOO  00 

J.  A.  Shorter  to  Wllberforce  University 8,000  00 

H.  8.  Gordon  to  Wllberforce  University 8,100  00 

F.  Grey  to  Dooley  N.  A  I.  School 8,000  00 

I.  Lane  to  Lane  College 1,000  00 

G.A.  and  M.  Walker  to  Straight  University 1,000  00 

L.  Bedford  to  Plsk  University 1,000  00 

8.  B.  Morse  to  Atlanta  University 6,000  00 

R.  F.  BaptlBte  to  Tuskegee 1,000  00 

Mary  Shaw  to  Tuskegee 88,000  00 

A.  Mary  to  Orphans*  Institute,  New  Orleans 8,000  UO 

Mrs.  B.  Convent  to  Orphans*  Institute,  New  Orleans,  "bequest/* 

Dr.  Augustus  to  Oblate  Sisters,  Baltimore **large  bequest." 

Nancy  Addison  to  Oblate  Sisters,  Baltimore $16,000  00 

Louis  Bode  to  Oblate  Sisters,  Baltimore 80,000  00 

J.  Parker  to  State  College,  Delaware <M)00  00 

Section  9.  Types  of  Benevolence.— Charity.  Coming  now  to  the  more 
strictly  benevolent  work  of  Negroes  we  may  distinguish  the  following 
types : 

(a)  General  Charity. 

This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  help,  and  being  largely  unorganized 
is  difficult  to  measure.  It  is  carried  on  by  churches,  clubs  and  indi- 
viduals. 

(b)  Women's  Clubs. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  for  all  purposes — social  and  benevolent. 

io)  Old  Folk's  Homes,  and  Orphanages. 

These  represent  the  first  and  best  institutional  work. 

(d)  Hodpitals. 

These  are  never  philanthropies,  and  are  usually  supported  by  whites 
and  Negroes  and  often  receive  StAte  aid. 

(e)  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  colored  branch  has  been  developed  recently,  and  Negroes  have 
been  refused  admission  to  the  white  branches,  even  in  many  Northern 
cities. 

(f)  Social  Literary  and  Art  Clubs. 

These  include  philanthropy  as  a  by-product,  or  encourage  directly 
literature  and  art. 

(g)  Libraries. 

Public  and  private  Negro  libraries  are  beginning  to  be  started,  and 
traveling  libraries, 
(h)  Day  Nurseries,  Settlements,  Kindergartens,  Civic  Work,  etc. 

1  Taken  In  part  from  Wright:  Self-Help  In  Negro  Education. 
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These  forms  of  specialized  and  scientific  philanthropy  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  appear  among  colored  people. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  series  of  local  reports  on  each  of  these  types. 
First  we  select  at  random  local  reports  on  charity : 

There  have  been  other  bodies  organized  about  in  the  city  to  supply  the 
pablic  schools  with  such  needs  as  have  been  omitted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Very  often  small  bodies  organize  temporarily  to  do  charitable  workw— 
Mobile,  Ala. 

There  \b  a  society  called  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Club  which  make  it 
their  business  to  look  after  the  poor  and  needy  in  the  way  of  clothes.— Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  two  charity  clubs  which  work  independently  of  any  church. 
They  are  doing  a  great  deal  toward  caring  for  the  sick  and  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  destitute.— Dallas,  Tex. 

Preparing  to  do  substantial  work.— Galveston,  Texas. 

The  Galveston  Relief  Association,  an  incorporated  body,  has  for  its  object 
the  building  of  a  Home  for  Aged  Colored  People,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Looking 
to  this  end  the  association  purchased  and  paid  for  ten  acres  of  land,  and  has 
to  its  credit  a  small  bank  accounts 

The  location  is  on  the  main  land  thirteen  miles  from  Galveston,  hard  by 
the  little  town  of  Lamarque,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Houston  A  Henderson  Railroad,  and  in  the  county  of  Galveston.  The 
altitude  of  this  plot  of  land  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Galveston.  This 
gives  to  it  a  beautiful  view  of  several  miles;  the  climate  is  genial  and  health- 
ful, the  soil  is  rich  enough,  by  proper  management,  to  make  the  Home  almost 
self-supporting.  The  neighbors  are  generous  and  kind ;  in  all,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  Texas  for  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

We  believe  there  are  three  sources  of  moral  elevation,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, yet  to  k>e  oi)ened  to  the  Negro,  without  which  we  must  still  have  the 
very  bed  of  crime  among  us ;  viz. :  1.  Home  for  the  aged.  2.  Industrial  homes 
for  the  orphans.  S.  Reform  school  for  the  incorrigible.  For  the  aged  there 
have  been  no  home  provisions  made  through  private  means,  through  denomi- 
nations, or  by  county  infirmaries,  hence  thef  e  people  are  a  burden  to  them- 
selves and  to  those  who  feel  deeply  for  them. — Galveston,  Tex. 

One  missionary  or  home  improvement  club,  whose  work  is  largely  devoted 
to  local  charity.— Phoebus,  Va. 

One  sewing-circle  composed  of  ladies  who  sell  their  products  and  apply  the 
returns  to  the  relief  of  th# destitute,  mainly  the  aged.— Phoebus,  Ya. 

Social  Helpers'  Club  to  benefit  the  indigent  sick — Phoebus,  Ya. 

This  mission  was  organized  by  some  women  and  men  who  desired  to  help 
the  unfortunate.    Its  work  is  as  follows : 

1.  Making  garments  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

2.  Making  garments  and  other  articles  for  sale  to  the  general  public,  the 
proceeds  to  go  to  buy  articles  for  the  support  of  the  mission  and  the  purchase 
of  material. 

8.  Instruction  is  given  to  such  children,  youth  and  older  persons  as  can  at- 
tend and  give  time  to  study. 

It  is  purely  an  effort  for  social  betterment,  and  no  profits  accrue  to  indi- 
viduals from  any  of  these  ventures.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  people  in 
the  city  are  members.— Lynchburg,  Ya. 
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When  our  members  are  sick  we  donate  them  fifty  cents  and  go  and  tidy  np 
their  room.  To-day  we  have  in  the  sick  treasury  $25.  We  have  in  the  bank  t20O. 
Since  we  have  organized  we  have  banked  $1,679.60.  We  have  a  Christian 
president.  She  is  a  woman  that  has  her  race  at  heart,  and  is  always  ready  to 
help  those  that  need  help.  Sometimes  we  are  called  on  to  go  to  the  homes  of 
the  i>oor  and  sick.    We  take  sheets  and  pillow-cases  and  tidy  np  their  room. 

Prudence  Crandall  Society  provides  poor  children  with  shoes,  that  they  may 
attend  school.— Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  early  part  of  1900,  noticing  the  destitute  condition  of  some  of  onr 
people  and  especially  among  the  children,  the  question  arose  in  my  mind,  what 
could  be  done  to  help  them  to  better  their  condition  ?  In  looking  through 
Harper's  Basaar  I  saw  an  account  of  the  needle-work  guild  of  America  con- 
ducted by  our  white  sisters,  and  being  impressed  with  the  work  I  opened 
correspondence  with  them.  In  the  meantime  I  called  some  of  our  women 
together  to  confer  with  them.  One  day  my  bell  rang;  on  answering  it  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  president  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
needle-work   guild   of   America.    Asking   her  in  she  inquired  if  this  was 

Mrs. .    I  said  it  was.    She  said  she  was  glad  to  know  that  I  had  become 

interested  in  the  work,  as  it  was  *%o  much  needed  among  your  people,"  as  she 
termed  it  She  said  we  could  not  have  a  Branch  president,  but  might  have 
a  Section  president  under  a  white  Branch.  Of  course  you  know  that  was 
not  very  pleasant  to  ma  She  informed  me  that  the  national  president  would 
be  in  Washington  in  a  few  days,  and  I  would  get  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  her.  In  the  meantime  there  were  about  twenty-five  of  us  meeting 
and  planning  an  organization.  A  few  weeks  passed,  and  to  my  surprise 
who  should  call  but  the  National  President,  a  lady  of  refinement  and  cul- 
ture; she  expressed  herself  as  being  pleased  at  my  efforts  **to  help  your 
people,"  and  also  informed  me  that  we  could  not  have  a  Branch  president 
of  our  women.  After  her  visit  we  concluded  to  form  an  organization  of 
our  own. 

April  20, 1900,  we  organized  the  First  Branch  of  the  National  Sewing  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  States  of  America  (incorporated).  The  first  object  of  which 
is  to  collect  new  plain  garments  and  to  distribute  them  to  men,  women  and 
children  (who  are  needy).  Men,  women  and  children  may  become  members 
by  contributing  two  new  plain  garments  each  year  or  a  donation  of  money. 

We  also  have  a  Board  of  Directors  engaged  in  Sabbath  work,  who  seek  and 
interest  children  in  the  attendance  of  Sabbath-schools  of  their  denomination, 
in  which  they  have  been  very  successful.  An  auxiliary  board  was  set  apart 
April  20, 1908,  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  non-sectarian  Old 
Folk's  Home,  which  is  so  much  needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  our 
people.  The  Council  have  found  it  very  helping  in  distributing  provisions 
and  fuel  when  needed.  We  also  organized  a  sewing-school  for  small  girls. — 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Dorcas  Home  Missionary  Society,  which  is  connected  with  the  Concord 
Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  at  Brooklyn,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  probably  the 
most  widely  known  charitable  organizations  conducted  by  the  women  of 
any  church  among  Afro- Americans  in  the  North.  During  the  year  1906  the 
society  gave: 

To  benevolent  objectB IIOS  00 

For  the  use  of  the  Boptlst  Temple 60  00 

For  hall  rent  and  bills 48  60 

For  groceries  for  the  poor S6  00 
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For  silverware $8800 

For  printing,  etc 10  50 

For  delegates*  fare  to  convention SO  00 

For  foreign  mission  work 46  00 

^  Donated  to  Ooncord  Baptist  Ohnrch  of  Christ 100  00 

For  entertaining  the  National  Association  of  Oolored 

Women^s  Olubs 480  96 

For  mlscellaneoos  Items 8S  84 

Amount  In  bank  and  on  hand 496  60 

Four  years  ago  the  Dorcas  Soolety  began  the  observance  of  Woman's  Day 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  March.  On  such  occasions,  by  consent  of  the 
church,  all  the  services  are  conducted  by  women.  These  special  days  have 
been  a  great  blessing  to  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  women  that  conduct 
them.  The  collections  are  given  to  the  church  and  have  amounted  to  nearly 
$50a— Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in  1979»  Its  present  aim  is  the 
care  for  the  sick  and  to  assist  in  burying  its  dead.  Also  those  who  may 
need  help.  Organized  with  ten  members  to  aid  in  caring  for  strangers  who 
were  sick  and  dying.  At  one  time  there  was  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  The  present  enrollment  is  fifty.  Supported  a  student  at 
Wayland  Seminary.  Has  a  bank  deposit,  but  does  not  own  any  personal  prop- 
erty or  real  estate.  It  is  the  oldest  society  of  colored  women  in  tlie  States— 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Willing  Workers  Society  of  Detroit  was  organized  twenty-one  years 
ago,  and  is  the  oldest  organization  for  charitable  work  among  colored  people 
in  the  State.  The  membership  is  limited  and  consists  of  fifty  active  mem- 
bers. The  meetings  are  held  weekly  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Thursday  in  October  and  continuing  until  the  first 
Thursday  in  April.  Although  organized  for  work  among  colored  people  no 
line  has  been  drawn,  and  in  some  instances  relief  has  been  given  to  worthy 
white  people.  The  work  of  the  society  is  carried  on  by  various  committees, 
who  visit  the  sick,  investigate  calls  for  assistance,  and  give  relief  whenever 
possible.  Food,  fuel,  clothing  and  money  are  distributed  to  persons  seeking 
temporary  relief,  and  regular  weekly  contributions  are  given  to  four  persons 
who  are  worthy. 

The  dues  consist  of  five  cents  weekly  with  an  annual  contribution  of  one 
dollar  per  member.  Other  funds  are  raised  by  making  and  selling  quilts  and 
other  small  articles  which  are  contributed  by  members. 

The  society  celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary  last  year.— Detroit,  Mich. 

Cornell  Charity  Club  was  organized  eight  years  ago  and  had  twelve  mem- 
bers who  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  later  on  this  club  branched  out 
and  now  has  sixty  members  living  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  We  have  limited 
our  membership  to  sixty.  We  meet  every  Friday  and  do  all  kinds  of  good 
work,  visiting  the  hospitals.  Jails,  and  institutions.  Also  doing  charity  work. 
We  assist  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People,  also  Amanda  Smith 
Home.— Chicago,  IlL 

The  Willing  Workers  Club  was  organized  in  the  year  1901  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  philanthrophical  work.  The  membership  of  the  club  is  about 
twenty-five  women.  It  has  done  some  very  good  work  since  its  organiza- 
tion. It  has  given  over  two  thousand  dollars  to  needy  causes,  including 
churches,  out-door  poor,  and  other  purposes,  until  1907,  when  the  club  decided 
to  work  up  a  Rescue  Home  for  girls  and  a  day  nursery,  which  we  hope  to  open 
In  the  fall. — Stamford,  Conn. 
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We  do  charity  work.  We  have  sent  a  barrel  of  clothing:  to  Sanford,  N.  C. 
One  last  year  to  New  Port  station.  Had  a  rummage  sale  to  help  the  Union 
Baptist  Church  of  Maiden,  and  this  year  we  are  donating  fruit  to  the  sick. 
Sending  Easter  likes  to  the  shut-in.  Our  club  Is  over  ten  years  old,  but  like 
all  clubs,  they  are  very  apt  to  lose  Interest  if  they  do  not  get  an  active  head. 
I  have  done  the  work  for  the  dub  very  faithfully,  and  am  now  acting  on  the 
sick  committee.  We  are  getting  ready  now  to  meet  the  necessary  funds  for 
our  yearly  convention  which  meets  in  Springfield.— Maiden,  Mass. 

I  suppose  you  understand  that  we  are  in  the  federation  of  dubs.  We,  of 
course,  take  care  of  our  own  sick  and  help  bury  the  dead.  In  fact,  we  try  to 
help  all  humanity  that  comes  within  our  reach.-*Boston,  Mass. 

The  club  has  stood  for  missionary  work  ever  since  its  beginning.  Many 
families  in  reduced  circumstances  have  realized  the  goodness  of  the  Lucy 
Stone  Club.  One  of  the  most  important  committees  connected  with  the  club 
is  the  Flower  Committee.    If  any  member  hears  of  any  of  our  race  who  is 

sick  at  one  of  the  hospitals,  or  at  home,  they  report* it  to  the  society,  and  then 
the  Flower  Committee  goes  and  carries  flowers  or  fruit  to  them  at  the  hospital 
or  home.  Not  only  flowers  and  fruit,  but  money  and  provisions  are  often  car- 
ried to  the  sick.  At  the  present  time  the  club  is  working  hard  to  get  enough 
money  together  to  start  a  Home  for  Working  Girls.  It  is  our  intention,  as 
soon  as  able,  to  rent  a  house  and  hire  a  matron,  and  let  rooms  out  to  the 
young  women  In  our  city  who  have  no  home  except  where  they  work.— Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The  Cambridge  Charity  Club  is  purely  philanthropic  and  the  only  organiza- 
tion of  which  I  know  that  is  not  in  some  way  beneflciary. 

This  club  originated  from  a  Mothers'  Club  with  a  small  membership.  About 
three  years  ago  it  was  reorganized  and  renamed,  and  admitted  into  the  Fed- 
eration. The  work  is  divided  between  a  committee  of  four,  who  look  up 
needy  cases  in  a  quiet  way,  in  the  locality  in  which  each  lives,  and  report  to 
the  club.  I  think  it  unique  among  colored  clubs,  in  that  the  work  is  done  so 
unostentatiously.  Names  are  not  necessarily  given  in  any  public  way  to 
offend  or  humiliate,  and  yet  many  needy  and  worthy  people  are  temporarily 
relieved.  Another  splendid  thing  they  have  been  doing,  and  are  still  doing,  is 
aiding  a  young  girl  to  get  her  education  at  Wellesley  College. 

Their  membership  is  now  over  a  hundred.  Entrance  fee  is  fifty  cents  and 
monthly  dues  ten  cents.  It  has  already  expended  between  $160  and  $200  in  its 
three  years  of  practical  helpfulness.— Cambridge,  Mass. 

Some  general  ciiticism  is  as  follows: 

I  can  say  for  the  people  out  here  they  are  trying  in  every  possible  way  to 
help  our  people  better  their  condition.— Los  Angeles,  CaL 

There  are  five  Federation  clubs  in  our  city  which  do  limited  charity  work ; 
this  being  a  small  city  and  a  thrifty  people,  there  is  little  demand  ordinarily 
of  charity;  however,  as  a  secondary  purpose,  when  needed  they  all  work. — 
Marion,  Ind. 

Richmond,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  takes  the  lead  in  the  number  of 
institutions  for  social  betterment  among  the  Negroes.  But  as  was  said  by 
one  of  her  leading  citizens,  **The  people  are  not  doing  what  they  should  do.  I 
fear  they  are  so  engrossed  in  money-making  that  they  have  forgotten  that 
there  are  some  things  better  than  money-making."— Richmond,  Va. 

As  a  rule  the  Negroes  of  this  community  accept  charity  with  reluctance. 
A  large  number  may  be  improvident,  but  by  some  means  they  manage  to 
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make  both  ends  meet  and  only  accept  aesiBtance  In  this  connection  In  the  last 
extremity.— LoaisTllle,  Ky. 

In  such  charity  Southern  white  people  are  especially  willing  and 
prominent: 

There  are  a  number  of  institatlons  of  this  nature  in  Louisyille  supx>orted 
largely  by  Negroes,  but  not  one  that  I  know  of  supported  entirely  by  them. 
The  white  people  in  this  community  are  very  friendly,  and  give  very  gener- 
ously to  charity,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.— Louisyille,  Ky. 

These  organizations  are  doing  much  good,  and  while  maintained  and  man- 
aged by  colored  people  are  largely  and  generously  supported  by  white  people. 
—Louisville,  Ky. 

Section  10.  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  Josephine  St.  Pierre  BufiEIn,  of 
Boston,  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Cook,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  the  pio- 
neers in  the  club  movment  among  colored  women,  although  single 
dubs  had  long  existed  here  and  there.  Mrs.  Josephine  S.  Mates, 
Honorary  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women^s 
Clubs,  writes: 

That  organization  is  the  first  step  in  nation-making,  and  that  a  nation  can 
rise  in  the  scale  no  higher  than  its  womanhood,  are  principles  which  have 
come  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  sociologist  and  all  students  of  the  development 
of  humanity  as  self-evident  truth ;  hence  it  seems  quite  natural  to  speak  of  one 
in  connection  with  the  other,  1.  e.,  organization  and  woman. 

An  inquiry  into  existing  organizations  among  our  women  reveals  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  are  auxiliary  societies  founded  and  controlled  by  men,  or 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  men  and  women ;  also,  that  usually  they  are  secret 
orders,  or  connected  with  various  church  denominations ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  in  their  respective  fields  much  work  of  high  order  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

There  is,  however,  one  notable  exception  to  the  rule  stated  in  the  previous 
paragraph  relative  to  organizations  of  women,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
''National  Association  of  Colored  Women,''  an  organization  founded  and  con- 
trolled entirely  by  women;  and,  within  the  scope  of  an  article  as  limited  as 
this  must  be,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  synopsis  of  the  work  of  this 
organization,  composed  exclusively  of  women,  believing  it  to  be  the  oldest, 
most  completely  organized, etc.;  hence,  affording  the  best  test  of  the  eftective- 
ness  of  organization  among  our  women. 

The  National  Afisociation  of  Colored  Women  was  founded  in  1896. 
The  object,  as  well  stated  in  Article  II  of  its  constitution,  is,  ''To 
secure  harmony  of  action  and  co-operation  among  all  women  in 
rising  to  the  highest  plane.^^ 

The  organization  has  been  well  systematized  and  now  contains  at  least 
fourteen  well-developed  departments,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a  care- 
fully selected  superintendent.  Among  these  departments  one  finds  social 
science,  domestic  science,  temperance.  Juvenile  court,  music,  literature, Young 
Women's  Christian  Association, etc  Affiliated  clubs  may  be  found  in  forty  or 
more  of  the  States,  and  such  clubs  are  rapidly  increasing,  as  also  the  number 
of  State  and  city  federations. 

The  value  and  extent  of  the  local  work  speaks  for  itself  in  the  number  of 
hospitals,  homes  for  orphans  and  the  aged,  reformatories,  kindergartens,  day 
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nurseries,  and  other  much-needed  institutions,  which,  through  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  women  that  constitute  these  clubs, have 
been  established. 

Illustrations  of  these  institutions,  in  good  working  order,  may  be  found  in 
New  Bedford,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  probably  in  many  other  cities 
and  towns  of  which  we  have  not  positive  knowledge  at  this  moment;  but 
a  glance  at  the  work  in  the  cities  mentioned  serves  to  demonstrate  what 
organization  in  the  hands  of  the  Afro-American  woman  is  doing,  not  by 
fine-spun  theories,  but  by  actual  work ;  and,  if  matters  do  not  miscarry,  the 
National  Association— incorporated  in  1904— financially  speaking,  eventually 
will  be  in  position  to  purchase  land  sufficient  to  carry  out  certain  plans  that 
originated  with  its  founders  and  that  by  no  means  have  been  cast  aside. 

Every  well-organized  body  has  its  period  of  growth  and  development,  as 
well  as  of  fruitage;  and,  with  State  work  well  under  way,  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  National  body  will  be  *< bringing  in  its 
sheaves;"  meanwhile,  through  its  State  and  city  federations  and  individual 
clubs,  it  furnishes  a  most  forcible  demonstration  of  the  value  of  organization 
among  women,  in  the  development  of  self-reliance,  self-help  and  other  ele- 
ments so  necessary  to  the  advancement  of  a  primitive  people. 

The  preamble  of  the  Association's  constitution  says: 

We,  the  colored  women  of  the  United  States  of  America,  feeling  the  need 
of  united  and  systematic  effort,  and  hoping  to  furnish  evidence  of  moral,  men> 
tal  and  material  progress  made  by  our  people,  do  hereby  unite  in  a  National 
Association. 

The  National  Association  has  met  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  1896— Founding.  ' 
Nashville,  Tenn.,      1897— First  convention. 


Chicago,  111., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Detroit,,  Mich., 


1899— Second  convention. 
1901— Third  convention. 
1904— Fourth  convention. 
1906— Fifth  convention. 
1908— Sixth  convention. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
The  attendance  at  these  conventions  has  been  as  follows: 


St.  Louis 

Ststt^s 
represented 

Clubs 

represented 

107 

Delegates 

represented 

801 

Brooklyn . . . 

88 

128 

176 

Of  the  Chicago  meeting  the  Daily  News  said  editorially: 
Of  all  the  conventions  that  have  met  in  the  country  this  summer  there  is 
none  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  business  in  hand  with  more  good  sense  and 
Judgment  than  the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women,  now  assembled 
in  this  city.  The  subjects  brought  up,  the  manner  of  their  treatment  and  the 
decisions  reached  exhibit  wide  and  appreciative  knowledge  of  conditions 
confronting  the  colored  people. 

The  present  departments  of  the  Association  are: 


Social  Science, 
Parliamentary 
Procedure, 
Domestic  Science, 
Business, 
Art, 
Church  Clubs, 


Rescue  Work, 

Music, 

Kindergarten, 

Woman's  Suffrage, 

Forestry, 

Mothers'  Clubs, 

Suffraga 


Literature, 

Young  Women's  Work, 
Evangelistic  Work, 
Juvenile  Court, 
Humane  Work, 
Religious  Work. 
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There  is  a  Southern  Federation  and  a  North-East  Federation  and  the 
twenty  State  federations: 

Texas,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Florida, 

West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Colorado,  Virginia, 

Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi.  Alabama, 

Minnesota,  Missouri,  California,  Georgia, 

Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois. 

Most  of  the  large  cities  like  Cincinnati  (twelve  clubs),  Kansas  City, 
8t.  Louis,  etc.,  have  city  federations. 
A  report  of  the  clubs  of  Missouri  is  as  follows: 

Clubs  in  the  Missouri  Federation : 

Kansas  City  Federation. 

St.  Ijonis  Federation. 

Kensington  Art  Club|  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Art  work  and  discusBion,  rules 
on  parliamentary  usages  and  household  hints. 

Phyllis  Wheatley  Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harper's  W.  C.  T.  U.  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Woman's  Musical  and  Literary  Club,  Springfield,  Ma— Raising  money 
for  a  hospitaL 

Josephine  Silone  Yates  Art  Club,  Sedalia,  Mo.— Art  work,  charity  work 
and  raising  money  for  a  hospital. 

Woman's  Clubi  Jefferson  City,  Mo.— Charity,  literary  and  civic  improve- 
ment. 

Kansas  City  Art  Club.— China  painting,  embroidery  and  charity  work. 

Josephine  Silone  Yates  Club,  Clayton,  Ma— Charity  and  missionary  work. 

Central  Missionary  Band,  St.  Louis,  Ma— Home,  foreign  and  educational 
work. 

Art  Lovers'  Club,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ladles*  Art  Club  Club,  Armstrong,  Ma— Art  work. 

Modern  Prescilia,  Glasgow,  Ma— Art  work. 

Fulton,  Ma,  Club.— Charity,  and  lifting  up  the  fallen. 

Phyllis  Wheatley,  Ironton,  Ma— Literary  and  art  work 

St.  Paul  Missionary.— Missionary  work,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Branch,  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.— Literary  work. 

Young*  Married  Women's  Thimble  Club,  St  Louis,  Mo.— Intellectual  im- 
provement and  charity  work. 

Reading  Circle,  Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Washington  Club,  Fulton,  Mov— Charity  and  literary  work. 

Colored  Woman's  League,  Kansas  City,  Ma 

Booklovers'  Cluby  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Home  Mission  Society,  Sedalia,  Ma 

Yates  Literary  and  Art  Club,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

The  Minnesota  Clubs  send  this  report: 

The  Afro-American  Women's  State  Federation  of  Minnesota  is  composed 
of  eighteen  clubs  from  Duluth,  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul,  namely : 
Adelphal  Club,  St  PauL 
Arbutus  Club,  Minneapolis. 
Book  Club,  Duluth. 

Dorcas  Society,  Bethesda  Baptist  Church,  Minneapolis. 
Florida  Grant  Mite  Missionary  Society,  Minneapolis. 
Inter-state  Club,  Duluth. 
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Literary  and  Social,  St.  Paul. 

Monday  Art,  St.  PauL 

M.  T.  C.  Art,  Minneapolis. 

Palm  Leaf,  Minneapolis. 

Pastor's  Aid,  Minneapolis. 

Social  Improvement,  St.  Paul. 

Tuesday  Industrial,  Minneapolis. 

Grant  Mite  Missionary  Society,  Minneapolis. 

Sun  Beam  Club,  Minneapolis. 

Missionary  Society,  Minneapolis. 

King's  Daughters'  Charity  Club,  St.  PauL 

Zenith  City  Art,  Duluth. 
The  Adelphai  Club  is  a  literary  and  philanthropic  club.  Books  of  poems 
and  prose  of  all  the  leading  authors  are  read  in  this  club,  especially  those  of 
colored  authors, or  anything  of  Interest  to  the  race  Is  read  and  discussed.  Quo- 
tations are  given  at  every  meeting.  This  club  helps  to  care  for  two  old  ladles, 
giving  a  sum  of  money  every  month  for  this  purpose.  It  has  a  committee  to 
visit  the  city  hospital  every  month,  taking  fruit  and  magazines  for  the  sick. 
It  sends  one  dollar  a  month  to  the  Mary  Miller  Earl  Kindergarten,  at  Ander- 
son, S.  C;  also  sends  aprons.  It  meets  annually  at  Jean  Brown  Martin  Baby 
Home  and  Attucks  Home,  taking  clothing,  etc  It  gives  baskets  of  food  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Easter  time.  Has  started  a  literary  society.  It  is  through 
this  club  that  the  room  was  most  beautifully  furnished  at  the  Jean  Brown 
Home  by  the  colored  citizens  of  St  PauL 

The  Arbutus  Club  is  a  philanthropic  club.  Each  Christmas  a  needy  family 
is  looked  after.  At  difiFerent  times  baskets  of  food  are  given  to  the  poor.  Last 
summer  this  club  took  the  children  of  the  Attucks'  Home  to  a  Sunday-«chool 
picnic.    All  of  their  time  and  money  is  spent  for  charity. 

The  members  of  the  Book  Club  devote  some  of  their  time  to  social  and 
domestic  work,  although  it  is  a  literary  and  philanthropic  club.  Papers  are 
prepared  by  members,  and  quotations  are  given  at  every  meeting.  The 
greater  part  of  the  money  raised  by  entertainments  and  donations  is  given  to 
St.  Mark's  A.  M.  E.  Church,  to  aid  them  in  erecting  a  new  church,  which  will 
soon  be  finished. 

The  Dorcas  Society  is  a  church  club.  Its  object  is  to  pay  the  Insurance  money 
on  the  church  property.  They  also  assist  in  paying  the  pastor,  sexton,  or  any- 
thing else  that  may  come  up.  They  aid  the  poor  of  the  church,  giving  cloth- 
ing, food  and  fuel.  Annually  they  hold  a  sale  or  fair. 
The  Florida  Grant  Missionary  Society  works  along  missionary  linea 
The  Inter-state  is  a  literary  and  philanthropic  club.  Papers  on  all  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  are  read.  Quotations  are  given  at  every  meet- 
ing. Some  time  is  given  to  music  and  household  economy.  Each  year  a 
book  of  historical  facts  is  read  in  the  club.  Most  all  the  money  they  raise  is 
given  to  assist  in  building  St.  Mark's  Church. 

The  Literary  and  Social  is  a  church  club.  Gives  weekly  socials,  with  liter- 
ary and  musical  program,  selling  refreshments.  They  papered  the  basement 
of  the  church  and  put  in  new  gas-lights,  and  have  aided  the  church  in  many 
ways. 

The  Monday  Art  Club  dues  all  kinds  of  needle-work.  Classes  in  dressmak- 
ing, china-painting  and  millinery  were  formed.  Anything  pertaining  to  home 
life  was  discussed  and  demonstrated,  such  as  cooking,  table-setting,  etc  Have 
held  art  exhibits,  entertained  many  noted  Afro-Americans,  and  have  given  a 
little  time  to  literary  work. 
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The  W.  T.  C.  Art  Clab  does  all  kinds  of  needle-work.  Have  an  annnal  art 
exhibit;  give  many  snccessfnl  entertainments, give  aid  to  the  needy, and  do  a 
great  deal  of  literary  work.  This  club  presented  to  the  Jean  Brown  Martin 
Home  a  portrait  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  work  of  a  Mr.  Stepp  (colored). 
They  make  annnal  visits  to  the  Attucks  Home  and  Jean  Brown  Home. 

The  Palm  Leaf  Club  does  literary  and  philanthropic  work. 

The  Pastor's  Aid  Is  a  church  club  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  They  assist  the 
officers  of  the  church  in  any  way  they  can,  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  Bethesday  Church  contributes  to  Home  and  Foreign  mission  work.  It 
has  paid  an  apportionment  to  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and 
National  Training  School,  at  Washington,  and  made  a  monthly  payment 
toward  the  salary  of  one  native  African  teacher.  Have  contributed  to  a  fund 
to  educate  a  native  African  doctor  studying  in  this  country.  Visit  the  sick 
and  help  needy  in  their  home  town. 

The  King's  Daughters'  Charity  Club  visit  the  sick,  help  the  needy,  and  do 
all  the  good  they  can  to  up-build  Gkxl's  cause. 

The  Zenith  City  Art  Club  does  needle-work  and  assist  in  raising  money  to 
build  St  Mark's  Church. 

The  Virginia  report  says: 

We  have  connected  with  the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women  of  Vir- 
ginia, clubs  whose  members  are  actively  engaged  in  home,  school,  church,  vil- 
lage improvement,  rescue  work,  and  social  settlement,  and  they  are  doing 
good  work.  These  clubs  had  been  organized  and  working  long  before  the  State 
Federation  was  organized,  so  that  explains  how  we  can  do  so  much  work  in 
so  short  a  time. 

At  our  Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Richmond  June  17  and  18, 1909,  forty- 
seven  clubs,  representing  1,200  women,  were  reported. 

We  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  organization  and  hope,  by 
united  and  systematic  effort,  to  give  substantial  evidences  of  the  moral,  men- 
tal and  material  progress  made  by  our  people. 

The  IllinoiB  Federation  has  thirty-one  clubs.  The  president's  ad- 
dress of  1908  said : 

Our  clubs  are  indispensable  factors  in  our  elevation.  As  women,  we  must 
stand  united  for  God,  ourselves  and  our  race.  Some  opposition  has  developed 
toward  club  work,  someone  having  said  that  we  were  a  set  of  butterflies  on 
dress  parade,  but  in  my  opinion  the  statement  is  false,  for  the  most  of  our 
club  women  are  the  best  housekeepers,  the  best  wives  and  the  best  cooks ;  the 
most  self-sacrificing  women,  ever  on  the  alert  to  relieve  suffering  humanity, 
to  the  support  of  which  they  give  a  part  of  their  small  pittance  of  pin  money. 
Our  visits  to  the  Jails  and  Juvenile  courts  show  that  many  of  our  women  are 
doing  good  work  along  these  lines.  Through  organized  effort,  homes  for 
working-girls,  day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  are  being  established.  Is  not 
this  progress  ?  All  this  the  work  of  our  noble  women.  We  would  like  here 
in  this  connection  to  mention:  The  Cairo  hospital,  fostered  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Yates  Club  of  Cairo ;  the  Anna  Field  Home  for  Girls,  Peo- 
ria; Lincoln  Old  Folks  and  Orphans'  Home,  founded  by  Mrs.  Eva  Monroe  and 
assisted  by  the  Women's  Club  of  Springfield ;  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Colored  People,  Chicago,  founded  by  Mrs.  Gabrella  Smith  and  others;  the 
Amanda  Smith  Orphans'  Home,  Harvey.  The  last  of  which  we  mention  is 
the  Phillis  Wheatley  Home  for  Wage-Earning  Girls,  of  Chicaga 

The  Colorado  Federation  reports : 
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At  the  last  annnal  convention  there  were  twenty-six  dnbe  represented. 
They  are  charity,  art  and  study  dnba  All  help  to  support  the  colored  or- 
phanage at  Pueblo.  One  is  raising  means  to  build  a  home  for  girls  and 
another  to  build  a  club  bouse.  Neither  of  these  buildings  is  a  certainty.  The 
list  is  as  follows : 

Denver : 

Life  Line  Club. 

Sunshine  Club. 

Self-improvement  and  Social  Club. 

Pond-Lily  Art  Club. 

Taka  Art  Club. 

Coleridge  Taylor  Study  Club. 

Lucy  Thurman  W.  C.  T.  U. 

City  Federation. 

The  League. 
Colorado  Springs : 

DuBois  Reading  Club. 

Twentieth  Century  Reading  Club. 

Silver  Leaf  Art  Club. 

Libby  C.  Anthony  Clubk 

Harper  W.  C.  T.  U. 

City  Federation. 

Dahalia  Art  CluU 

Pond-Lily  Club. 

Treble  Clef  Music  Club. 
Pueblo : 

Modeste  Art  Club. 

Carnation  Art  Club. 

Loyal  Temperance  Legion. 

The  Mothers'  Club. 

Dorcas  Watoon  W.  C.  T.  U. 

City  Federation. 

La  Junta : 

N.  U.  G.  Club. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. : 

Searchlight  Club. 

The  Women's  Clubs  of  Arkansas  report: 

The  first  woman's  club  was  organized  February  11,1897;  first  city  federa- 
tion June  7,  1905b  The  State  was  federated  through  the  activities  of  Mrs. 
B.  T.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Hunton,  now  national  organizer;  two  State 
meetings  since  1905,  one  in  June,  1908,  the  other  in  June,  190a  In  1909  the 
clubs  reported  twenty-five  clubs  with  a  membership  of  five  hundred,  repre- 
sented by  forty-four  delegates  at  State  meeting. 

The  city  federations  at  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs  are  fiourishing.  At 
Hot  Springs  there  is  an  Old  Ladies'  Home  of  seven  rooms  costing  $1,500.  At 
Little  Rock  there  is  an  Old  Ladies'  Home  of  ten  rooms  costing  $2,600,  and 
at  Fort  Smith  one  costing  $1,400.  There  is  now  being  planned  at  Little 
Rock  a  Working  Girls'  Home  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  federation.  A 
Reform  School  for  Colored  Youth  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  federa- 
tion has  been  planned,  and  is  now  being  prosecuted  to  arouse  sentiment, 
influence  State  legislature  and  State  ofiicers,  collect  money,  etc  There 
are  School  Improvement  Associations  throughout  the  State.  These  assist 
teachers  and  scholars  in  beautifying  the  grounds  and  school  rooms,  and  in 
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systems  of  rewards  and  incentives  foi^  better  school  work.    These  clubs  do 
philanthropic  and  literary  work. 

Some  thirty  clubs  belong  to  the  Ohio  Federation. 

Ten  of  them  report  $500  raised  during  the  year  1908-09.    They  also  report  the 
following  statistics : 

Number  of  members 106 

Number  married 125 

Number  who  assist  in  support  of  family 46 

Oraduateb  from  college 7 

Graduates  from  Normal  or  High  School 89 

Finished  Fifth  Grade 4S 

Oan  not  read 0 

Aggregate  number  of  children 180 

Members'  children  graduated  from  college 8 

Members'  children  finished  Normal  or  High  School 81 

Members*  children  still  In  school 74 

Number  of  children  under  school  age 18 

Pianos (J7 

Organs 18 

Aggregate  amount  of  real  estate $282,000 

Aggregate  value  of  libraries 6,675 

Life  Insurance  carried 86,049 

One  of  the  most  snccessfnl  State  Federations  is  that  of  Alabama.  It 
has  forty-five  clabs.    Of  its  last  BesBlon  it  was  reported : 

The  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs,  which  began  its  ninth 
annual  session  in  this  city  last  Monday,  came  to  a  close  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  Federation  has  established  and  is  supporting  a  reformatory  at  Mt  Meigs 
for  Negro  boys.  The  organization  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
various  Negro  women's  clubs  throughout  the  State,  and  the  Negro  women 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work  they  are  doing  to  reform  wayward  Negro 
boys.    The  meeting  in  1907  was  held  in  Selma. 

Since  that  meeting  the  clubs  have  raised  and  rei>orted  to  the  officers  $2,283.72 
and  expended  |2,23d97.  At  the  meeting  that  has  just  closed  the  Federation 
raised  cash  to  the  amount  of  $1,06&92.  After  paying  up  all  debts,  they  have 
now  on  hand  $583.39. 

The  State  Federation  of  Mississippi  has  seventeen  clabs. 

We  have  done  much  work  toward  elevating  the  home  life  among  the 
masses  by  paying  especial  attention  to  plantation  club  work  and  establish- 
ing commnnity  clubs  where  possible. 

One  particular  club— the  Woman's  Progressive  Club  of  Alcorn  College — the 
oldest  club  in  the  State,  and  the  one  with  which  I  was  connected  for  eleven 
years,  has  done  much  along  this  line,  holding  club  meetings  right  in  the 
plantation  homes,  showing  the  women  of  these  homes  how  to  improve  them- 
selves and  their  homes.  We  have  seen  many  evidences  of  good  results  from 
this  kind  of  work. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Union  of  Vicksburg  and  the  State  Federation  have 
adopted  this  work  as  State  work,  and  now  all  of  the  clubs  are  bending  their 
energies  toward  its  support. 

The  Phillis  Wheatley  Club  of  this  town— a  club  of  forty-six  members— has 
furnished  a  reading-room  known  as  the  Phillis  Wheatley  Reading-Room. 

Many  clubs  do  literary  work,  studying  both  literature  and  art.  At  the  last 
State  Fair  several  pieces  of  work  from  club  women  took  first  premiums.    All 
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of  onr  clubs  do  some  charity  work.    We  hold  oar  next  annnal  meeting  at 
Mound  Bayou — the  Negro  town. 

Some  reports  from  typical  women's  olubs  throughout  the  country  fol> 
low: 

The  Women's  Home  Progressive  Club  was  organized  October  19, 1902,  with 
a  membership  of  seventeen.  Club  work  in  this  locality  was  a  new  feature 
and  therefore  met  with  considerable  criticism,  but,  nevertheless,  we  went  on. 
During  the  year  1903  we  gave  twelve  dollars  on  a  piano  for  the  city  schools 
besides  helping  a  number  of  sick  and  destitute  ones  during  the  winter  months. 
In  1905  the  Club  donated  ten  dollars  to  F.  I.  S.  College.  The  following  depart- 
ments were  organized :  Educational,  Business,  Charity,  and  Indus triaL  Al- 
though our  club  is  composed  mainly  of  teachers  or  those  capable  of  teaching, 
only  the  last  three  have  claimed  our  attention  so  far.  In  our  Educational 
Department  we  have  only  had  a  literary  program  once  a  month  but  planned 
to  take  up  a  regular  reading  course  later.  In  the  Business  Department  we 
have  a  saving  department  where  each  one  deposits  at  each  meeting  any 
amount  she  may  see  fit,  usually  twenty-five  cents.  Last  year  our  savings  ran 
up  to  nearly  fifty  dollars. 

In  the  Charitable  Department  for  this  year  we  helped  to  put  fountains  in 
the  public  schools. 

Our  Industrial  work  for  this  year  was  basketry.  We  made  a  number  of 
beautiful  baskets  and  hand-bags  with  raffia.— Paris,  Tex. 

R  W.  Bailey,  Principal  of  the  school,  in  a  brief  talk  stated  that  the  colored 
women's  clubs  had  been  working  for  a  year  in  order  to  raise  $125  with  which 
to  aid  the  city  in  putting  water  fountains  on  the  campus  of  the  colored  school 
ground.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  representatives  of  the  federation  then 
present  had  in  their  hands  more  than  $100  to  present  to  the  board  of  education 
for  the  laudable  cause.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Simms,  president  of  the  City  Federation  of  Colored  Women.  In  her  talk  she 
assured  the  superintendent  and  all  present  that  the  colored  women  have  it  in 
thoir  hearts  to  do  something  themselves  to  aid  in  educating  the  children  of 
their  race  while  the  white  people  are  taking  such  deep  interest  in  providing 
the  necessary  facilities  for  their  education.  She  further  stated  that  the 
superintendent  of  city  schools  had  asked  for  $125  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
place  with  him  $12fl  Prof.  Wooten  in  pointed  remarks  accepted  the  contribu- 
tion and  he  gave  assurance  that  the  amount  given  would  be  highly  appreciated 
and  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  help  those  who  struggle  to  do  something  for 
themselves. — Paris,  Tex. 

There  are  at  least  ten  women's  clubs  that  are  devoted  to  social  betterment. 
One  of  these  the  oldest,  ^The  Women's  League"  is  purely  charitable.  They 
are  buying  a  home  for  working  girls,  strangers  who  come  to  town,  etc.  They 
have  paid  about  $700  on  it  so  far.  One  club  is  purely  literary,  ''The  Booklov- 
er's."    The  others  are : 

Progressive  Study  Club. 

Kensington  Art  Club. 

Phyllis  Wheatley  Club. 

The  Hiawatha  Club. 

The  Crescent  Club. 

The  Carrie  Steele  Club. 

The  Clionian  Club. 

The  Arena  Club. 
Thelast  eight  named  do  several  kinds  of  work:    some  charitable,  some  lit- 
erary, some  art  needlework,  china  painting,  etc    All  do  some  charitable  work. 
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Nine  of  the  ten  are  in  an  organization  called  the  City  Federation  of  Clubs 
which  meets  monthly,  and  is  a  sort  of  club  clearing-house.  There  are  over 
three  hundred  women  in  these  clubs.— Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Woman's  Twentieth  Century  League— main  object  to  support  Reformatory. 

Captain  W.  D.  Harg wood,  superintendent  of  the  Boys'  Reformatory  at  Mount 
Meigs,  A1&,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday,  and  returned  the  same  night  with  a 
youthful  criminal  that  had  been  turned  over  by  the  court  to  the  custody  of 
the  reform  schooL 

The  transportation  expenses  of  the  superintendent  and  boy  were  paid  by 
the  Woman's  Twentieth  Century  League. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  little  unfortunate  was  very  scantily  clad,  and 
had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  on,  a  christian-hearted  mother  donated  a 
complete  outfit  of  good  clothing  and  underwear,  besides  shoes  and  stockings. 
— MobUe,  Ala. 

Our  Woman's  Club  of  this  city  is  not  yet  able  to  give  full  support  to  any 
particular  work.  We  care  for  a  few  old  and  sick  people.  Our  plan  is  to  have 
a  reading-room  and  to  look  after  the  young  children  of  the  laboring  class  of 
women  during  the  day  while  they  are  away  from  home  at  work.— Qaines- 
ville,  Fla. 

The  City  Federation  of  Colored  Women  care  for  the  sick  and  needy  and  are 
trying  to  raise  funds  lo  build  an  Orphans'  Home  and  an  Old  Folk's  Home.— 
Pensacola,  F1& 

Sojourner  Truth  Club  aims  to  build  a  Home  for  Working  Women  and  Qirls. 
They  have  succeeded  in  raising  money  enough  to  purchase  a  lot  upon  which 
to  erect  a  building.— Los  Angeles,  CaL 

The  Woman's  Loyal  Union  owes  its  formation  to  an  unusually  large  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  city,  in  aid  of  Miss  Ida  B.  Wells,  now  Mrs.  Barnett,  at 
that  time  editor  and  publisher  of  a  paper  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  whose  press  on 
account  of  her  fearless  utterances  bad  been  destroyed  and  her  life  threat- 
ened. At  this  gathering  a  generous  purse  was  secured  for  Miss  Wells.  The 
meeting  proved  such  a  success,  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  among  the  peo- 
ple was  so  great,  that  it  was  considered  wise  and  fitting  to  found  a  permanent 
organization  embodying  the  sentiments  elicited  by  the  meeting. 

The  Woman's  Loyal  Union  was  therefore  organized  December  5, 1892.  The 
motto  of  the  club  is,  ''Vigilant,  Patriotic,  Steadfast."  This  association,  whose 
initial  effort  was  the  defense  of  the  oppressed,  continued  to  work  along  race 
lines.  In  accordance  with  the  clause  of  the  constitution,  ''The  object  of  this 
Union  shall  be  the  diffusion  of  accurate  and  extensive  information  relative 
to  the  civil  and  social  status  of  that  class  of  American  citizens  of  African 
descent — i.e., Afro- Americans — that  they  maybe  led  to  an  intelligent  asser- 
tion of  their  rights,"  etc.,  a  circular  letter  containing  questions  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  condition  of  the  people  was  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  South.  Toward  the  dissemination  of  race  literature  Congressman  White's 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  sent  to  the  celebrated 
Union  League  of  Manhattan,  to  the  Christian  League,  and  to  other  prominent 
parties;  and  leaflets  issued  by  the  Afro-American  Council  were  also  sent  to 
whit«  clubs  and  to  liberal-minded  people. 

AIpo  when  the  mentioned  Council  was  soliciting  funds  to  try  a  test  case  in 
the  courts  of  the  South,  the  sum  of  $10  was  given  by  the  club  to  assist  this 
worthy  cause,  and  a  like  amount  to  the  Citizens'  League  to  protect  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  race  riots  which  took  place  in  New  York  city  in  1900.  An  ac- 
count of  these  riots,  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  was  circulated  in  the  convention 
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of  the  Northeaetern  Federation  of  Women's  Ciubs,  held  in  Brooklyn  in  the 
sammer  of  1902. 

When  refugees  from  Oklahoma,  the  unfortunate  vlctime  of  a  Liberian 
scheme,  in  a  destitute  and  helpless  condition,  were  stranded  in  cars  in  Jersey 
City,  the  Women's  Loyal  Union  came  to  their  relief,  placing  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  association.  The  amount  of 
$20  was  furnished  this  cause  and  the  needy  ones  were  supplied  with  temporary 
homes  and  otherwise  succored  in  the  hour  of  their  great  distress. 

In  relation  to  further  financial  assistance  rendered  by  this  dub,  a  sum  of 
money  was  given  to  the  school  at  Manassas  managed  by  Miss  Deans,  and 
$10  to  the  Waller  Fund  created  by  the  New  York  Press  toward  the  relief 
of  Ex-Consul  Waller,  then  confined  in  a  French  prison  on  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius. 

From  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  John  Brown, 
money  was  also,  at  one  time,  sent  to  his  daughter,  then  in  dire  need.  The 
club  gave  a  substantial  amount  toward  the  purchase  of  the  Northfield  Home, 
a  building  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  which  the  Northeastern  Federation  had 
agreed  to  secure  as  a  center  of  rest  and  recreation  for  club  members  during 
the  summer. 

In  the  line  of  educational  work  two  children  were  supported  for  several 
years  in  a  kindergarten  in  Florida,  and  money  contributed  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  in  Georgia. 

Emphasizing  the  desire  to  keep  in  memory  the  heroes  of  the  race,  the  death 
of  Frederick  Douglass  was  observed  by  appropriate  exercises,  including  a 
memorial  poem  written  by  the  recording  secretary. 

Under  the  third  section  of  article  two  of  the  constitution  of  the  Union,  in 
the  autumn  of  1905,  a  Protective  and  Industrial  Home  for  Working  Girls  was 
established  by  the  club,  and  continued  for  nearly  two  years  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  success ;  its  object  was  to  shelter  and  protect  girls  who  come 
North  to  secure  employment,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
plana  The  Home  was  suitably  equipped,  provided  with  a  competent  matron 
and  managed  by  an  efficient  House  Committee;  and  effective  work  was  ac- 
complished during  the  period  of  its  activity;  but  it  has  been  temporarily 
suspended  on  account  of  changes  made  by  the  owner  in  the  premises  where 
it  was  located.  The  aim  of  the  association,  however,  is  to  re-open  the  Home 
as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  and  proper  accommodations  se- 
cured, when  the  work  can  be  developed  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  greater 
facilities  for  usefulness. 

The  membership  of  the  Woman's  Loyal  Union  is  not  as  large  as  it  has  been 
on  account  of  various  changes  made  in  the  community  where  the  club  has 
worked  since  its  organization.  The  present  enrollment  is  twenty-five.— 
New  York. 

The  Semper  Fidelis  is  a  club  composed  of  twenty-five  married  ladies.  It 
was  organized  about  ten  years  ago,  mainly  as  a  literary  dub,  but  added  the 
o.haritable  feature  at  once.  Some  years  it  has  given  scholarships  to  deserving 
pupils  in  the  Negro  High  SchooL  It  has  also  made  large  donations  to  the 
Industrial  Department  of  the  High  School.  Each  year  it  makes  donations 
of  money,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  to  the  Old  Folks  and  Orphans' 
Home  of  this  city,  besides  helping  other  needy  persons  in  the  city.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  Negro  Boys,  several  years  ago— 
and  which  does  not  receive  any  State  aid  as  yet— it  has  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  helping  to  establish  and  maintain  the  same.— Biimingham,  Ala. 

The  Anna  BL  Duncan  Club  was  organized  in  September,  1898.    The  first 
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work  they  did  was  to  issue  a  call  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Federation 
of  clubs,  which  was  effected  December  28, 1898.  After  this  organization  was 
perfected,  the  clubs  seeing  the  need  of  a  city  federation,  they  organized 
one.  They  took  as  their  work  the  building  of  a  State  Reformatory.  Each 
Sunday  afternoon  different  members  would  visit  the  Jail,  and  seeing  how  our 
young  men  and  boys  were  being  sent  to  the  chain-gang  and  farms  for  the 
least  offense,  they  determined  if  possible  to  save  our  boys  from  being  placed 
in  prison  cells  with  hardened  criminals,  and  by  this  means  coming  from 
prison  much  worse  than  when  put  in ;  in  fact,  becoming  full-fledged  crimi- 
nals. They  worked  at  this  for  two  years,  until  they  finally  interested  the 
State  Federation  to  adopt  the  work.  Of  this  State  Federation  Miss  Anna  M. 
Duncan  was  the  first  president  She  was  also  president  of  the  club  until  her 
death.  Her  undying  devotion  to  the  work  of  saving  the  boys,  and  her  un- 
timely death,  caused  the  club  in  honor  of  her  memory  to  adopt  the  name 
of  the  Anna  M.  Duncan  Club.  At  first  the  number  of  members  was  unlim- 
ited and  the  club  met  from  church  to  church ;  then  the  number  was  limited. 
We  have  now  thirty  active  members.  Our  special  work  is  the  Reformatory 
that  has  been  established  in  this  city  by  the  State.  We  have  one  building,  a 
cottage  of  about  eight  rooms,  and  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  that  has  all  been 
paid  for  hy  the  Federation.  The  cottage  cost  something  over  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  This  club  is  an  important  factor  in  the  running  of  the  Reforma- 
tory, the  president  of  the  club  being  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
its  corresponding  secretary  being  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

These  women  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  Reformatory  work 
a  success.  While  the  Reformatory  is  their  chief  work,  other  objects  of 
charity  have  not  been  neglected.  A  child  has  been  kept  in  the  kinder- 
garten, another  in  the  Normal  School  of  this  city  by  the  paying  of  tuition 
and  furnishing  books;  another  has  been  sent  to  and  from  Talladega  College, 
she  having  a  scholarship  but  unable  to  pay  the  railroad  fare  to  and  from 
schooL 

In  this  city  is  the  Hale  Infirmary,  a  large  and  commodious  building  built 
by  Mrs.  Ann  Hale  in  memory  of  her  husband  and  children.  While  Mrs.  Hale 
gave  the  building,  the  running  of  the  house  depends  upon  the  donations  given 
it.  To  this  object  the  clubs  give  thirty  dollars  a  year.  Clothing,  food  and 
fuel  have  been  given  to  the  needy  poor  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  or  forty  dollars. 

During  last  year  the  Club  collected  threehundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  two  hundred  and  fifty  was  given  to  the  Reformatory.  The  Club  hopes 
to  be  able  to  double  this  amount  during  the  present  year. 

We  study  different  authors  for  our  own  improvement.  Papers  are  read  and 
events  of  interest  to  the  race  are  discussed.  At  different  times  we  have  had 
men  of  note  to  lecture  for  us,  and  the  money  so  raised  has  gone  into  our  Re- 
formatory Fund. — Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Marietta  was  organized  in  September,  l^MK),  with 
eleven  members.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  club  is  to  help  the  needy  in  and 
about  Marietta.  For  several  years  the  charity  of  this  club  was  shown  by 
donations  of  raw  food,  wood,  bed-clothing,  garments  and  medicine  to  the  poor 
and  needy.  In  very  rare  instances  money  was  given,  with  which  to  buy  a 
needed  article.  Many  yards  of  cloth  have  been  bought  and  made  into  gar- 
ments by  the  ladies  for  orphans  and  sick  people.  Once  we  gave  a  Christmas 
tree  for  orphan  children.  About  twenty-five  children  received  two  and  three 
presents  each.  A  neat  little  program  was  rendered  by  the  children  and 
added  much  interest  to  the  occasion.    But  we  have  stopped  this  promiscuous 
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giving.  We  help  an  individual  now,  only  when  he  is  in  extreme  need  and 
applies  to  us.  We  are  keeping  our  pennies  together  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  ''Home."  At  first  we  thought  an  Orphanage,  but  now  we  think  » 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  orphans  Included. 

We  have  in  the  bank  about  eighty  dollars  and  it  is  drawing  interest  We 
have  Just  decided  to  buy  a  two-acre  tract  of  woodland  in  a  good  Negro  sel^ 
tlement  three  miles  from  the  center  of  town.  Before  thirty  days  I  think  it 
will  be  in  our  possession.    Then  we  shall  go  to  work  to  build  on  it 

Our  membership  is  small,  never  having  been  more  than  twenty  at  any  one 
time.  Being  purely  philanthropic,  women  are  not  very  anxious  to  Join.— Ma- 
rietta, Ga. 

The  Woman's  Club  was  organized  with  ten  members.  The  number  has 
grown  to  thirty.  There  are  various  departments :  the  Child  Culture  Depart- 
ment, the  Juvenile  Department,  the  Domestic  Science  Department,  the  Prison 
Department,  the  Sick  and  Aged  Committee  and  the  Orphan  Committee.  All 
of  the  departments  and  committees  are  active  except  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  which  has  been  closed  for  some  time  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 
Through  these  various  committees  we  are  brought  in  touch  with  all  classes. 
Mothers'  Meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  different  churobes  some 
time  during  the  week,  also  sometimes  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They  are  held 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  people. 

Many  are  the  needy  ones  who  have  been  relieved  at  the  hands  of  the 
Woman's  Club. 

To  help  us  in  our  charitable  work  twenty  members  have  taken  stock  in  a 
millinery  project  The  value  of  each  share  is  five  dollars.  Some  have  taken 
lialf  of  a  share.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  undivided  profits  will  be  given  to  the 
club  to  further  its  work  of  charity.  The  little  millinery  store  was  opened  last 
.month  and  we  are  praying  for  success.— Athens,  Ga. 

The  St  Pierre  Rulfin  Club,  the  oldest  club  here,  is  composed  of  twenty-five 
married  ladies,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  social  and  benevolent  uplift. 
We  feel  that  the  social  side  of  life  has  been  greatly  improved  through  this 
agency.— South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Daisy  D.  Walker  Club  is  composed  of  twelve  young  ladies.  They  make 
a  specialty  of  supplying  the  sick  with  milk  and  fruit  and  giving  of  flowers  to 
the  dead.    They  are  also  engaged  in  literary  work. — South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  Mothers'  Society  studies  and  discusses  home-making,  the  rearing  of 
children,  etc.  They  have  in  hand  the  building  of  a  hospital  for  Negroes,  and 
have  collected  a  considerable  amount.  They  are  receiving  generous  support 
from  the  race. — Frankfort,  Ky, 

The  Francis  E.  W.  Harper  Club  of  Portland,  Me.,  was  organized  in  1902  as  a 
literary  club.    It  has  fourteen  active  members  and  one  honorary  member. 

Since  its  organization  the  club  has  been  engaged  in  philanthropic  work. 
Our  object  is  to  build  a  home  for  women— a  place  where  the  aged  may  pass 
their  last  days  in  comfort  and  where  young  women  may  find  a  home  for  small 
compensation. 

Although  the  field  here  is  very  small  we  find  plenty  of  work  at  hand,  and 
in  many  cases  co-operate  with  one  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Associated 
Charities  of  this  city. 

We  have  a  small  bank  account  which  is  increasing  gradually.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  add  that  this  year  the  club  has  been  unusually  prosperous.— Port- 
land, Me. 
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The  New  Bedford  Mothers'  Clnb  is  carrying  on  work  for  neglected  and  home- 
less children.  This  work  was  started  in  1904.  We  are  doing  a  good  work 
which  is  limited  only  by  onr  means.  We  have  a  sum  of  money  in  the  bank 
which  is  known  as  the  Children's  Home  Fund,  and  will  be  used  when  the  work 
warrants  it  in  building  a  home  for  these  waifs.  This  work  appeals  especially 
to  a  mother's  heart— New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Ann  Arbor  Women's  Club  was  organized  in  1886  with  ten  members. 
From  the  first  we  have  felt  that  there  was  need  of  an  organization  to  help 
over  the  rough  places,  and  we  ten  went  to  work.  We  have  given  nearly  $700 
to  aid  the  needy,  possibly  not  all  in  ready  cash — although  much  of  it  has  been 
cash — but  we  have  given  clothes,  food,  fuel,  bedding  and  flowers  to  the  poor 
of  our  own  city,  to  say  nothing  of  having  sent  quilts,  rugs,  food  (including 
canned  goods,  fruit,  vegetables,  sugar,  etc.),  clothing  and  money  to  the  Phil- 
lis  Wheatley  Home  in  Detroit  We  also  placed  an  inmate  at  the  Home  for 
which  we  paid  $200.  Each  year  we  give  to  each  of  the  two  churches,  besides 
when  we  have  our  annual  sermon  preached  in  October  we  give  a  special  col- 
lection to  every  church.  Our  club  now  numbers  twenty  active  and  two  hon- 
orary members,  and  as  we  are  making  up  our  report  for  the  State  Convention 
we  feel  proud  of  the  work  done  this  year,  as  it  has  been  the  most  successful 
one  during  our  existence.  We  are  contemplating  having  a  flag  day.  We  have 
not  purchased  any  real  estate  yet,  but  that  is  the  point  that  we  are  aiming 
for,  and  hope  before  long  to  make  the  first  payment  on  a  piece  of  property.  We 
also  contribute  toward  the  support  of  a  district  nurse  in  our  city.  At  the 
Christmas  Tide  we  send  dinners  to  the  poor  that  we  know  of  and  fruit  to  the 
sick.— Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  women  of  Ticks  burg,  after  several  attempts,  succeeded  in  1906  in  effect- 
ing a  permanent  organization.  These  club  women  were  banded  together  to 
do  charity  work,  but  for  a  long  time  could  not  decide  what  work  was  most 
necessary.  They  finally  concluded  that  some  provision  for  caring  for  the  old 
folks  and  orphans  should  be  made.  This  work  was  immediately  undertaken 
by  them.  They  began  at  once  to  solicit  funds  from  the  people  of  this  imme- 
diate vicinity  for  the  purpose.  They  had  to  overcome  the  difficulties  common 
to  all  incipient  work.  Many  felt  that  nothing  would  ever  come  of  the  move- 
ment and  refrained  from  taking  a  part 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  selected  a  suitable  lot  about  a  mile  from  Vicks- 
burg,  containing  a  large  ante  bellum  residence,  and  contracted  to  buy  the 
same  for  $1,200. 

They  have  now  paid  for  the  place.  They  have  bought  also  two  smaller  lots 
in  the  same  locality,  and  are  now  collecting  funds  to  repair  the  Home,  after 
which  they  intend  to  open  it  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  poor. 

They  have  no  permanent  source  of  support  Their  collections  have  been 
made  solely  in  this  community. — Vicksburg,  Mdss. 

In  January,  1903,  having  for  some  time  seen  the  necessity  for  a  club  in  our 
city  whose  object  would  be  the  help  and  uplift  of  the  women  and  girls  of  our 
race  along  many  lines  of  usefulness,  I  asked  a  number  of  women  to  meet  at 
my  residence  to  organize  such  a  club.  Nine  responded  and  we  formed  what 
is  known  as  the  Afro-American  Woman's  Industrial  Club.  We  decided  to 
meet  twice  a  month,  the  first  meeting  being  a  strictly  business  meeting  and 
the  second  a  social  meeting  to  which  our  friends  are  invited ;  the  meetings 
being  held  at  the  different  members'  homes. 

During  the  first  year  of  our  organization  we  joined  the  Northeastern  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.    Last  year  we  were  incorporated  under  the  laws 
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of  New  Jersey  and  in  May,  1908,  we  parch ased  a  small  hoase  situated  at  10# 
Harrison  avenue,  the  lot  being  25  feet  by  108  feet  Our  very  efScient  treas- 
urer, who  is  a  widow  with  her  aged  mother  to  care  for,  was  installed  as  house- 
keeper. The  house  is  a  modest  one,  having  only  six  rooms ;  these  have  been 
occupied  ever  since  we  opened.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  enlarge  the  building 
soon,  as  we  desire  to  be  able  to  care  for  all  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  girla 
and  women  who  come  to  our  city  from  various  parts  of  the  country  seeking 
employment  and  often,  unfortunately,  falling  into  bad  hands. 

From  a  membership  of  nine  we  have  steadily  grown  until  we  number  forty 
earnest  workes.— Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

We  have  the  E.  L.  Davis  Club,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Negro  Women's  Clubs.  We  have  raised  over  two  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  last  two  years  for  the  Home  for  Destitute  Negro  Children,  located 
at  New  Castle.  We  have  assisted  in  paying  the  funeral  expenses  of  a  poor 
woman,  given  clothes  to  the  poor,  flowers  to  the  hospital.  We  send  three 
dollars  each  month  to  the  home  at  New  Castle  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Home.— Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  Mothers'  Club  was  organized  September,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
struggling  mothers.  In  May,  1904,  we  opened  a  day  nursery— a  small  place  of 
four  rooms,  for  we  were  poor  and  few  in  number.  We  saw  the  great  need  for 
such  a  place  for  mothers— those  who  must  go  out  to  work— to  leave  their  little 
ones  to  be  cared  for,  instead  of  having  them  roam  the  streets  uncared  for.  We 
have  struggled  hard  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  meetings  are  very  helpful  to 
all.  We  have  very  often  a  program,  and  topics  for  discussion  which  are  usu- 
ally Child  Training,  Housekeeping,  Village  Improvement,  or  some  race  sub- 
ject, or  temperance.— Providence,  R.  I. 

We  have  been  organized  four  years.  During  this  time  we  have  made  dona- 
tions to  any  and  every  needy  person,  regardless  of  denomination.  We  are 
laboring  now  to  raise  means  to  establish  an  Old  Folk's  Home,  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  in  the  near  future.  Our  membership  is  fifty -nine,  with  seven 
officers.  We  meet  twice  during  the  month.  Our  treasury  is  maintained  by 
the  monthly  dues  paid  by  each  member,  together  with  donations  given  at  the 
different  mass  meetings  held  by  the  club. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  is  as  follows: 

''Whereas,  a  nation's  standard  is  measured  by  that  of  its  women,  and  seeing 
great  need  of  improvement  in  the  race  in  general :  we  the  women  of  Jack- 
son, State  of  Tennessee,  being  sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  resting 
upon  us  as  women,  have  organized  ourselves  under  the  name  of  a  Woman's 
Club. 

''We  believe  that  in  union  or  friendly  co-operation  in  the  work  of '  lifting  as 
we  climb,'  we  can  best  elevate  our  homes  and  the  race  by  developing  our- 
selves along  various  lines,  we  do  hereby  adopt  the  following  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  for  the  Woman's  Club  of  Jackson,  Tennessee."— Jackson,  Tenn. 

Different  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  also  visiting  men  of  note,  address 
the  club  at  each  meeting ;  dues  and  other  moneys  are  turned  over  to  the  church ; 
we  have  sent  barrels  to  different  industrial  schools  in  the  South,  and  also  make 
up  baskets  and  boxes  for  one  or  two  orphan  asylums  and  Old  Folk's  Homes. — 
St  Paul,  Minn. 

The  first  summer  or  vacation  school  to  be  maintained  by  any  Woman's 
Club  in  the  State  was  organized  by  the  Koffee  Klatsch  in  1906.  The  children 
received  instruction  in  sewing,  picture-framing  and  cooking.  The  smaller 
ones  were  kept  interested  in  blackboard  work,  story   telling,  et<s.    These 
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classes,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  were  main- 
tained for  two  years. 

Aside  from  the  general  relief  work,  specific  attention  is  given  twice  yearly 
to  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People.  Daring  the  early  autumn 
a  special  day  is  given  over  to  the  club,  at  which  a  good  program  is 
arranged  at  one  of  the  churches  and  a  collection  is  lifted  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baying  fuel  for  the  Home.    This  is  known  as  **Goal-fund  day.'' 

When  the  fruit  season  is  at  its  best  a  day  is  set  apart  and  known  as  *'Can- 
ning  day."  The  members  of  the  club  take  the  fruit  and  sugar  out  to  the  insti- 
tution and  pat  the  fruit  up  for  the  winter.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarts 
have  been  put  up  by  their  exertions  at  different  times.  At  various  times 
money  has  been  raised  to  assist  in  placing  an  inmate  in  the  Home. 

Miscellaneous  relief  work  has  included  cases  like  the  following :  the  pur- 
chase of  fuel,  groceries,  and  miscellaneous  provisions;  the  distribution  of 
clothing  and  shoes  and  medicine,  also  services  of  a  physician ;  helping  to  pur- 
chase an  invalid  chair,  and  occasionally  a  special  church  donation. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  wonderfully  blessed  in  our  endeavors,  as  no  case 
reported  to  us  during  our  existence  has  been  passed  over  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds. 

A  committee  of  four  ladies  are  delegated  to  visit  the  sick  and  bring  reports 
of  cases  to  be  looked  after. — Chicago,  111. 

The  College  Aid  Society  of  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  have  to  their  credit  thirty 
years'  support  of  aiding  needy  students.  The  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Xenia,  Ohio,  has  pursued  a  course  of  study  of  American  and  English  litera- 
ture, and  fostered  the  kindergartens  for  colored  children  in  Xenia,  Ohio. 

The  women  of  St  Louis,  Missouri,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  Har- 
rison, have  completed  seven  years  of  successful  work  in  caring  for  the 
St  Louis  Colored  Orphans'  Home,  which  they  founded  May  19, 1901,  at  a  cost 
of  $6,700.  Mrs.  Susan  Paul  Vashon,  of  St  Louis,  has  been  successful  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  mothers  in  forming  mothers'  clubs  and  hold- 
ing mothers'  meetings. 

The  colored  women  in  Indianapolis  have  a  club  which  has  been  interesting 
itself  to  secure  opportunity  for  colored  women  to  get  work.  Arrangements 
have  now  been  made  by  which  more  than  150  colored  women  have  secured 
work  in  one  of  the  canning  factories  of  that  city,  the  managers  having  agreed 
to  take  only  women  and  girls  recommended  by  clubs. 

The  Harriet  Tubman  Club,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  successfully  conduct- 
ing a  Home  for  Working  Girls  on  Holyoke  street.  This  property  is  in  a  good 
part  of  the  city  and  has  sheltered  a  large  number  of  women,  giving  them  a 
good  comfortable  Christian  home.  Ruth  Circle  of  King's  Daughters  of  Bos- 
ton has  done  much  to  assist  in  the  charitable  work  of  the  city.  The  Woman's 
Era  Club  of  the  city  of  Boston  has  covered  a  wide  field  of  work  along  liter- 
ary, musical,  and  other  lines.  The  Woman's  Loyal  Union,  New  Bedford,  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  a  Home  for  the  Aged,  irrespective  of  race  or  relig- 
ion (see  souvenir  program  and  historical  sketch).  The  Woman's  Progressive 
Club  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  also  the  founder  of  a  Home  for  Aged  People  in 
that  city. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Judge  Feagin  and  the  work  of  an  organization  com- 
I>osed  of  the  better  class  of  Negro  women  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  an  industrial 
school  has  been  started  and  to  this  eighteen  little  waifs  have  already  been 
sent.  During  the  past  year  these  women  have  raised  $2,000,  with  which  they 
purchased  twenty-five  acres  of  land  near  Montgomery,  Ala.  Upon  this  they 
have  built  a  six-room  cottage  which  now  serves  as  a  home  for  these  eighteen 
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little  waifs.  The  Bnperintendent  chosen  for  this  school  is  W.  B.  Tyrrell,  a 
Negro  of  unusual  ability  and  peculiar  history.  After  being  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  natiye  State,  Virginia,  he  was  sent  by  a  priest  to  a  classical 
school  in  England  to  be  trained  for  the  Catholic  priesthood.  He  was  sev^en 
years  in  England,  then  was  graduated  from  Bonn  University  in  Germany 
and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Abyssinia.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  this  country.  He  has  taken  up  the  work  for  colored  youth  with  great 
Eeal. 

The  Yates  Woman's  Club  of  Cairo,  IlL,  recently  purchased  land  on  whicli 
to  build  a  hospital.  Within  three  years  the  club  has  raised  more  than  $2,100, 
paying  in  cash  $900  for  their  land  and  $1,200  on  a  two-story  brick  building. 

The  Phyllis  Wheatley  Club,  Chicago,  111.,  has  a  Home  for  Working  Girls 
and  has  been  very  successful  in  securing  funds  for  the  land  and  for  buiding 
and  maintaining  the  work ;  in  fact,  all  of  the  clubs  in  Chicago,  as  well  as  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  are  all  well  organised  and  working  along  many  lines  for 
the  uplifting  of  humanity. 

The  State  of  Texas  is  well  organieed.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation,  "The  Mother's  Part  in  Preventing  Diseases"  was  discussed; 
also  many  pertinent  ideas  concerning  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon 
mothers  to  train  their  children  in  hygienic  living;  ''What  the  wash- 
women have  done  for  us  as  a  race,"  Was  another  subject  presented. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  the  great  work  and  influence  of  those  great 
workers  who  have  humbled  themselves  that  their  children  might  rise  to 
higher  plains  of  usefulness.  In  fact,  the  women  of  Texas  are  alive  to  the 
demands  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  placed  upon  colored  woman- 
hood. 

The  Woman's  Industrial  Club  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  a  business,  char- 
itable and  industrial  club,  quartered  in  a  well-equipped  twenty-room  build- 
ing on  one  of  the  most  popular  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  Various  industries 
are  carried  on  under  its  roof,  and  it  has  given  impetus  to  the  business  life  of 
the  city  of  Louisville. 

From  the  millinery  department  have  gone  out  scores  of  young  women  who 
are  doing  high-class  work.  Louisville  has  a  large  number  of  clubs,  and  the 
next  biennial  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women  is  to  be  in  the 
city,  the  guest  of  forty  clubs  of  that  city. 

The  White  Rose  Mission  of  New  York  city,  organized  about  twelve  years  ago 
byMrs.  Victoria  Earle  Matthews,  has  done  much  good  work  in  that  city.  A 
large  number  of  needy  ones  have  found  shelter  within  its  doors  and  have  been 
able  to  secure  work  of  all  kinds.  This  club  has  a  committee  to  meet  the  in- 
coming steamers  from  the  South  and  see  that  young  women  entering  the  city 
as  strangers  are  directed  to  proper  homes.  Mrs.  Frances  Keyser,  who  has 
charge  of  the  work,  is  the  right  woman  in  the  right  place. 

The  Dorcas  Home  Mission  Society  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  numbers  two 
hundred  good  earnest  working  women  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Wiley,  has  done  much  to  relieve  the  sick  and  distressed  in  that  city. 

Last  year  the  clubs  of  Minnesota  issued  a  State  Federation  calendar,  which 
was  a  most  beautiful  calendar  of  all  the  clubs,  with  the  date  of  their  organiza- 
tion, federation  days,  hours  of  meetings,  their  presidents  and  those  in  the 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women.  It  was  a  beautiful  design  and  re- 
flected much  credit  on  the  women  of  Minnesota. 

A  Mothers'  Reception  was  held  by  the  clubs  of  Colorado,  fifty  invitations  on 
postal  cards  having  been  issued  for  the  same.  "Ventilation  and  Sanitation," 
also  ''The  Mother's  Influence  in  the  Home,"  were  the  subjects  discussed,  each 
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telling  of  some  of  her  experiences  in  her  own  home.  The  key  note  bounded 
by  the  mothers  was,  pure  mothers  for  pure  children ;  they  advocated  patience 
for  the  children,  reasoning,  and  less  whipping,  thereby  gaining  their  confidence 
and  making  them  companionable. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  used  to  be  strong  among  colored  women  and  is  still 
influential;  it  is,  for  instance,  ^^a  strong  influence  for  good**  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 

The  King*s  Daughters  and  Sons  have  many  colored  circles: 

In  New  York  city  there  is  a  Circle  which  has  done  very  earnest  work,  and 
also  the  Gould  Circle,  the  Rest-Room  Circle,  the  Aunt  Jane  Circle,  Home  for 
Aged  Colored  People,  St  John's  Place,  Brooklyn,  also  do  splendid  work. 

In  Toledo  and  in  other  Ohio  cities  the  colored  people  have  done  some  very 
fine  work.  In  Michigan,  also,  the  colored  people  have  accomplished  a  great 
deaL    There  is  a  Circle  of  colored  people  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  Circles,  but,  as  I  say,  we  cannot  give  you  a  com- 
plete list  and  can  only  indicate  here  and  there  some  of  the  better  known 
workers. 

Other  reports  follow: 

Our  club,  the  Faithful  Few  Circle  of  the  King's  Daughters,  belongs  to  the 
International  Order  of  the  King's  Daughters.  While  we  operate  under  their 
constitution  and  laws  and  labor  for  the  same  cause,  we  belong  to  the  Missis- 
sippi State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

We  have  a  membership  of  twenty-five  persons,  with  about  twelve  active 
workers.  Our  work  is  confined  to  the  unfortunate,  "In  His  name."  We  use 
the  Silver  Cross  Journal  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  Order  throughout 
the  world. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  build  an  ''Old  Folk's  Home,"  with  a  nursery  and 
a  kind  of  headquarters  for  working  girls,  somewhat  on  the  order  of  a  rescue 
home.— Natchez,  Miss. 

We  have  the  King's  Daughters  Society,  which  has  been  organized  seven- 
teen years.  We  have  a  membership  of  fity-two,  and  our  work  is  to  care  for 
old  people  who  can  not  help  themselves.  During  the  past  year  we  gave  as 
much  as  $68  in  money,  and  each  week  we  make  up  baskets  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  send  to  the  needy.  We  have  also  helped  to  bury  a  number  of  poor 
persons.— Austin,  Tex 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  program  rendered  by  these  Women*s 
Clubs: 

Ohio  State  Federation,  Dayton,  O. 
Subject:  Light  on  the  Work  of  the  Ohio  State  Federation. 


The  liocal  Clubs. 

The  Model  Olub. 

The  Ohio  Federation,  its  Weak  Points  and  How  to  Overcome  Them. 

Helpfal  Echoes  from  the  World^s  Fair  and  Club  Life  in  Missoarl. 

Hints  on  Club  Literature. 

Onr  Children.    Shall  the  Ohio  Federation  form  Clubs  among  Its  Children  r 

Race  Pride  as  Manifested  in  Club  Life. 

The  Entertaining  HostesSf  and  Appropriate  Decorations  and  Souvenirs  or 

Favors. 
To  What  Extent  Should  onr  Federation  be  Public-Spirited  T    Have  we  a  Voice 

in  the  School,  the  Republic,  the  Nation T 
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The  Wheel  of  Progress,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PhllanthroplGBl  and  BconomlGBl  DeiMutmciit 

8B0OND  TUESDAY 

November  14:    Original  poem,  '*The  Forest."    Music.     Discussion,  **Ml8plaoe<l 

CJharlty." 

December  12:    "What  Is  the  Greatest  Evil  that  Retards  the  Oommercial  Prog- 
ress of  the  Negro?"     Music.     Industrial  Work. 

January  0:     Discussion,  "The  Best  Education  for  our  Olrls."     Music.      Indna- 
trial  Work. 

February  18:    Paper,  *'8hould  Boclal  Games  be  Encouraged  In  the  Home,  and 
to  What  Extent?"    Music.    Industrial  Work. 

March  18:    Discussion,  **What  Can  the  Club  Woman  Do  to  Raise  the  Intellectaal 
Status  of  our  Young  Men  r  "    Music.    Industrial  Work. 

April  10:    "Influence  of  Aesthetic   Decoration  in  the  Home."    Music.    Indus- 
trial Work. 

May  8:    "Reverence  for  Holy  Things."    Music.    Industrial  Work. 

June  12:    "The  Attitude  of  the  Club  Woman  Toward  Her  Less  Fortunate  Sis- 
ters."   Music.    Industrial  Work. 

July  10:    "Development  of  Domestic  Economy."    Music.    Industrial  Work. 

August  14:    '*Ohecks  to  Evil  Influences  of  Environment."    Music.    Industrial 
Work.    "Duties  of  a  Good  House-wife."    Music.    Industrial  Work. 

September  11:    "Economy  and  Taste  in  Dress."    Music.    Industrial  Work. 

October  9:    Annual  Reports.    Election  of  Officers. 

Literary  and  Musical  Department 

FOURTH  TUB8DAT 

November  28:    Queries  and  Current  Events.    Instrumental  Music.    Lecture,  "A 
Trip  to  Sicily."    Song. 

December  26:    Queries  and  Current  Events.    Paper,  "Nesro  Writers  and  Their 
Best  Productions."    Music. 

January  28:    Queries  and  Current  Events.    Lecture,  "Development  of  Political 
Economy."    Vocal  Music. 

February  27:    Queries  and  Current  Events.    Paper,  "An tl -Slavery  Heroes  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century."    Instrumental  Music. 

March  27:    Discussion,  "How Can  We  Dignify  the  Mlm Crow'  Cart "    Paper,  ••The 
Most  Potent  Influences  Tending  Toward  the  Eradication  of  Color  Prejudice."    Song. 

April  24:    Queries  and  Current  Events.   Instrumental  Music.   Paper— Prose  Fic- 
tion, "Ramona."    Music. 

May  22:    Queries  and  Current  Events.    Paper,  ••Characteristics  of  the  Poetical 
Triad.*     Instrumental  Music. 

June  20:    Queries  and  Current  Events.  .Paper,  ••The  Story  of  Toussalnt  L'Ouver- 
ture."    Music. 

July  24:    Queries  and  Current  Events.    Paper,  "Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Her 
Writings."    Music. 

August  28:    Queries  and  Current  Events.    Paper,  ••Natural  Curiosities  of  Our 
Country."    Music. 

September  25:    CulUngs  from  Vacation  Experiences.    Lecture,  ••The  Great  Re- 
ligions of  the  World."    Music. 

October  28:    Greetings  from  Distant  Members.    ••The  Club  Outlook."    Song. 
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Sectioii  11.  Old  Folk's  Homes.  The  most  oharacteristlo  Negro 
charity  is  the  Home  for  Old  People.  Nothing  appealed  from  the 
earliest  days  more  strongly  to  the  freedmen  than  the  care  for  the  old 
people. 

In  slavery  days  the  old  were,  in  many  cases,  carefully  taken  care  of 
by  the  masters,  especially  in  cities  and  towns  and  on  the  home  planta- 
tions, but  in  numberless  other  cases,  particularly  on  the  great  absentee 
plantations  of  the  Black  Belt,  the  old  and  decrepit  were  shamefully 
treated  and  neglected.  The  breaking  up  of  families  in  slavery  by  sale 
and  during  the  war  and  Reconstruction  times,  greatly  aggravated  the 
sufferings  of  the  old,  while  the  loosened  family  ties,  due  to  the  slave 
system,  left  in  post-bellum  times  numbers  of  neglected  old  folk.  Even 
loose  family  ties,  however,  were  not  able  to  overcome  the  native  Afri- 
can reverence  for  parents,  and  before  the  war  began  Old  Folk's  Homes 
for  Negroes  had  begun  to  be  established,  some  by  Negroes  themselves, 
others  by  their  friends. 

The  chief  Homes  now  existing  are  noted  below: 

The  Women's  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  organised 
March  18»  1900,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Stewart,65  Edgewood,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nineteen. 

At  first  we  met  for  the  study  of  race  literature  and  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  life-work  of  our  celebrated  men  and  women. 
The  idea  of  charitable  work  was  an  after  consideration. 

Some  of  our  members,  in  making  sick  calls,  had  visited  the  Hannah  Gray 
Home  and  our  attention  had  been  called  to  the  condition  of  the  same. 

Right  here  it  would  be  well  to  state  that  this  property,  located  at  168  Diz- 
well  avenue,  wAs  formerly  the  home  of  a  colored  woman  by  the  name  of  Miss 
Hannah  Gray.  She  died  in  the  early  sixties  and  left  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  white  trustees  for  the  use  of  aged  colored  females.  From  what  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  was  the  first  piece  of  trust  property  left  for  a  home  in 
the  city.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Gray  had  little  or  no  money  to  leave  as  an 
income,  to  care  for  the  home,  and  the  inmates  paid  a  small  sum  for  the  use  of 
the  rooms. 

The  club  in  1903  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  Lawyer  Henry  White,  the 
only  living  trustee,  and  found  that  the  back  taxes  amounted  to  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  'the  property  would  soon  be  disposed  of  to  pay  the  same.  We 
informed  Mr.  White  of  our  willingness  to  try  to  save  the  property.  At  our 
request  three  colored  trustees  were  appointed.  The  back  taxes  were  abated 
and  by  appeals  we  have  been  successful  in  having  them  abated  each  year. 
Since  the  club  took  control  we  have  had  the  house  painted  inside  and  out, 
walls  and  ceilings  scraped,  wood  and  coal  put  in  each  year,  and  in  many  ways 
we  have  been  the  mainstay  of  the  old  ladles. 

Since  1908  four  of  our  old  friends  have  died,  and  the  club  assumed  all  respon- 
sibility for  burial  expenses. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  five  in  the  home;  two  being  dependent  upon 
OS.  At  the  holiday  season  they  have  been  given  regular  holiday  dinners,  and 
the  public  schools  have  at  Thanksgiving  sent  money  and  vegetables.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  white  friend  last  year  the  five  enjoyed  a  Christmas  tree  and 
each  received  a  small  gift  of  money. 

For  nearly  two  years  we  have  employed  a  woman  to  go  to  the  home  daily 
and  look  after  things. 
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The  club  annually  elects  a  board  of  directors  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
home  and  report  same  to  clab.  Our  other  officers  look  after  the  program,  club 
business,  finances,  etc 

We  have  now  a  membership  of  over  fifty.  We  meet  weekly  and  have  a 
program  every  Wednesday,  except  the  last  In  the  month ;  this  we  devote  to 
business. 

We  are  now  making  an  appeal  for  funds  for  a  new  building,  and  have  al- 
ready in  hand  money  for  a  new  fence ;  circulars  are  out  for  donation  day  and 
two  days'  fair,  June  2nd  and  Srd.— New  Haven,  Conn. 

St.  Monica's  Home  is  an  old  and  well-known  charity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  sup- 
ported in  part  by  Negroes. 

Home  for  Aged  Men,  Springfield,  Mass.,  founded  by  Primus  Mason  for  all 
races  (cf .  p.  38). 

Home  of  the  Aged,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  idea  of  having  the  New  Bedford  Home  for  the  Aged  was  planned  nearly 
twelve  years  ago  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Garter,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
making  friendly  visits  to  several  aged  people  in  this  city,  and  who  was  pre- 
viously interested  in  the  Home  for  Aged  People  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

In  this  way  she  knew  many  aged  ones ;  knew  their  needs,  sufferings  and 
Joys.  Here  and  there  many  were  being  provided  for  by  private  bounty.  Miss 
Carter  came  In  contact  with  several  cases  of  this  kind,  and  it  caused  her  to 
study  how  something  could  be  done  to  let  the  old  people  really  get  the  benefit 
of  the  money  that  was  being  paid  regularly  for  them,  yet  some  of  them  too 
feeble  to  care  for  themselves  properly. 

So,  after  studying  the  question  from  every  point  of  view,  she  planned  the 
work,  relying  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  persons  supporting  the  old  people 
to  secure  a  pleasant  house,  furnish  it  invitingly,  and  gather  the  old  people 
into  it,  with  the  hope  of  making  It  in  the  truest  and  sweetest  sense  a  home 
for  them. 

The  Woman's  Loyal  Union  indorsed  the  idea  and  voted  to  unite  their  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home.  After  trying  to  secure  several  houses  for 
the  work,  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Mill  streets  was  secured  by 
Miss  Carter  paying  one  hundred  and  five  dollars  of  her  personal  money  for 
six  months'  rent  in  advance,  the  society  at  this  time  having  no  money  in  its 
treasury. 

The  members  of  the  union  took  books  and  solicited  money,  furniture  and 
groceries,  with  the  result  that  everything  in  the  house  was  donated. 

The  Home  was  opened  to  the  public  March  25, 1897,  and,  like  all  other  char- 
itable work,  it  has  had  its  ''toils  and  conflicts,"  but  by  generous  contributions 
it  has  continued.  In  1898  a  building  fund  committee  was  formed.  After 
remaining  in  the  house  at  the  coiner  of  Mill  and  Cedar  streets  nearly  two 
years  the  work  was  moved  to  121  Cedar  street,  which  the  society  has  rented 
until  moving  into  Its  present  building.  January  14,  1902,  the  organlEation 
was  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  the  first  large  gift— $500,  which  was  continued 
until  last  year— was  received  from  a  friend  for  the  current  expenses. 

In  1904  one  thousand  dollars  was  received  from  the  estate  of  Robert  C.  Bil- 
lings, of  Boston,  and  the  same  year  land  at  the  corner  of  Chancery  and  West 
Middle  streets  purchased.  In  1904,  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sarah 
E.  Potter,  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a  part  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Potter  was  left  to  the  Home.  It  is  by  this  beneficent  gift  that  the  pres- 
ent building  has  been  erected.    Ground  was  broken  in  August,  1907,  during 
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Old  Home  Week.  The  estimated  coet  of  the  building  was  $8,62S»  bat  with  some 
necessary  additions  the  building  has  cost  $9,000.  It  contains  twenty-one 
rooms.  The  famishing  cost  between  one  and  two  thousand  dollars,  all  of 
which  is  paid  for  at  present.  They  haye  invested  in  stocJc  $11,780^  in  bonds 
$12A»L68,  cash  18,895.06;  total  amount,  $88,626.74. 

The  fature  efforts  of  the  management  will  be  to  secure  funds  for  the  current 
expenses ;  also  an  endowment  fund,  so  that  the  work  may  become  self -sup- 
porting. 

During  the  work  of  eleyen  years  nearly  all  of  the  charitable  organisations 
of  the  city,  also  several  churches  as  well  as  individuals,  have  assisted  in  some 
way. 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Lincoln  Hospital  and  Home,  New  York,  N.  T.,  is  an  old  charity  sup- 
ported by  whites  mainly.    Cares  for  old  people. 

Home  for  the  Aged,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Incurable,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Fayerman,  seeing  the  need  of  such  an  institution  occasioned  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Atlantic  City,  some  years  ago  worked  very  hard  for 
the  establishment  of  it.  As  most  of  the  cottagers  there  fill  their  houses  with 
lodgers,  a  sick  person,  or  aged  one,  would  necessarily  receive  scant  attention. 

Colored  Aged  Home  Association,  Irvington,  N.  J. : 

This  Home  was  opened  in  1895  at  Coe's  Place,  Newark,  where  we  paid  rent 
for  ten  years.  The  association  then  thought  it  time  for  them  to  buy  a  place, 
BO  we  moved  to  Ivington  in  1905.  We  have  a  nice  place  which  cost  $4,500.  We 
paid  down  $2,000,  and  are  now  in  the  building  and  loan  association  and  pay 
$S2  a  month  and  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can.  Since  we  opened  we  have  had 
about  42  inmates,  and  would  have  had  more  if  we  could  have  taken  them  for 
nothing,  but  you  know  it  takes  money  to  run  a  place  of  this  kind.  In  such  a 
work  the  laborers  are  few,  still  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  and  at  the  last 
meeting  twenty-five  names  were  enrolled,  which  means  something.  We  have 
Tery  little  income.    There  are  fifteen  inmates  now. 
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BSCSIPTS 

Agents I  780  70 

Ohurches 104  00 

Donations 88  76 

Admission  fees 400  00 

Societies 40  00 

Entertainments ISi  40 

Received  by  the  Matron 48  M 

Joining  fees 15  00 

Total 11,684  48 

Drawn  from  Bank S84  00 

91,760  48 
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DISBUBSSMSKTS 

Matrons $  82400 

Insuranoe 60  00 

Batcher 840  00 

Gas 7  82 

Water 21  27 

Telephone 6  02 

Goal 147  eo 

Extra  help 21  00 

Plumber 87  OB 

Building  and  Loan  Association  884  OQ 

Dry  Goods 8  25 

Furniture 16  00 

Groceries 211  00 

Incidentals 66  16 

Percentage  to  agents 167  26 

Stationery  and  printing 8  00 

Doctors 30  00 

Total $1,768  90 

Balance  in  hand 6  60 

Balance  in  Bank  to  date X84  00 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  Philadelphia,  Pa^  was  founded 
by  Stephen  Smith  and  organized  September  14, 18&L  The  Home  has  sheltered 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  inmates  and  had,  in  1906,  one  hundred  and  forty 
inmates.  The  income  from  the  estate  of  Smith  amounts  to  about  9t3,760  an- 
nually, representing  a  capital  of  nearly  $100,000.  The  total  income  is  $21,000 
and  the  property  is  worth  $400,000.  The  home  is  controlled  by  twenty-eight 
trustees,  of  whom  five  are  colored. 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Men  and  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colored  Masonic  Home  and  Orphanage,  Linglestown,  Pa. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Colored  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  this  State  has 
recently  formed  a  corporation  known  as  the  '^Trustees  of  the  Colored  Masonic 
Home  and  Orphanage  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  has  purchased  near  Lingles- 
town, nine  miles  from  Harrisburg,  a  farm  of  some  sixty  or  more  acres  for 
which  they  paid  $4,500. 

The  purpose  of  this  corporation  and  the  farm  which  they  have  purchased,  is 
to  maintain  a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  Masons,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  '^said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  country  conducted  entirely  by  our  people." 

The  Sarah  Ann  White  Home,  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  will  of  Sarah  Ann  White  said : 

''I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Chippey  in  trust  for  a 
home  for  the  colored  aged  women,  all  of  my  property  of  whatever  kind,  real, 
or  personal,  or  mixed,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  that  as  soon  as  an  insti- 
tution is  incorporated  that  he  may  make  over  said  property  to  the  incorpo- 
ration to  be  theirs  and  their  successors  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  carry 
out  this,  my  last  will  and  testament 

''It  is  my  desire  that  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Chippey  shall  organize  an  associa- 
tion to  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Sarah  A. White  Association,  com- 
posed of  male  members  and  female  members,  with  a  Board  of  not  less  than 
five  Trustees  nor  more  than  seven  male  members  of  African  descent,  said 
members  shall  compose  the  incorporation^( corporators)." 
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The  faithful  adherence  by  the  executor  and  the  Association  to  the  program 
laid  down  by  this  public-spirited  woman  was  the  occasion  of  constant  remark 
on  the  day  the  Annex  was  dedicated.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  heirs 
after  a  long  contest  to  break  the  will  left  the  executor  and  his  associates  free 
to  develop  the  provisions  of  the  '^ trust/' 

May  4th,  1896,  found  the  institution  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Sarah  Ann  White  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  and  con- 
ducting a  Home  in  the  old  homestead  house,  which  soon  became  crowded  and 
necessitated  the  building  of  the  annex  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars  com- 
pleted with  modern  improvements. 

The  corporation  is  absolutely  without  endowment,  and  receiving  no  aid 
from  the  State ;  these  facts  are  eloquent  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle  which  has  maintained  this  institution,  housing,  feeding,  clothing, 
nursing,  and  providing  for  the  many  wants  of  as  many  as  twenty  old  people 
at  a  time,  with  recourse  to  nothing  but  public  charity.  It  is  this  condition 
of  things  which  impels  us  to  new  endeavor  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  lay 
the  basis  of  permanent  endowment. 

Aged  Men  and  Women's  Home  (Lee  street),  Baltimore,  Md.  Property  $3,000. 
Inmates,  16.    State  aid,  $250. 

Bethel  Old  Folk's  Home,  Baltimore,  Md.    Property,  $10,000.   Inmates,  la 

The  Stoddard  Baptist  Home,  District  of  Columbia. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Mrs.  Maria  Stoddard,  a  white  woman,  saw  fit 
to  set  apart  a  small  portion  of  ground  in  a  very  fashionable  part  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  for  a  Baptist  Home.  But  the  gift  was  accompanied  with  conditions 
and  limitations,  which  caused  it  to  be  of  little  service  for  a  long  while.  Then 
the  city  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  lot  to  widen  and  improve  a  public  street.  This 
so  reduced  the  size  of  the  place  that  it  was  too  small  for  such  a  home  as  the 
Baptists  of  the  District  of  Columbia  desired  to  have.  Moreover,  the  heirs  of 
Mrs.  Stoddard  came  forward  at  this  Juncture  and  claimed  both  the  money, 
which  the  District  was  about  to  pay  for  what  it  had  taken  for  public  use,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  property.  Consequently,  the  matter  was  thrown  into 
court,  and  the  heirs  agreed  with  the  trustees  of  the  property,  the  court  con- 
senting, to  sell  the  property,  then  divide  all  money  coming  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  and  all  parts  of  the  gift  as  follows,  after  deducting  all  legal  and 
court  expenses :  to  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Stoddard  40%,  to  trustees  of  the  Home  60fc . 
It  was  further  provided,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Home  should  invest  their 
portion  of  the  money  in  property  elsewhere,  for  a  Baptist  Home,  and  so  carry 
out  the  desire  and  intention  of  Mrs.  Maria  Stoddard  in  making  the  gift  Ac- 
cordingly a  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  four  and  a  half  acres  with  a  ten-room 
house  on  the  same,  was  purchased  about  May  20, 1001,  and  a  few  months  later 
put  in  proper  condition  and  opened  to  Baptist  ministers,  their  widows  and 
orphans,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  trustees  see  fit  to  admit.  June  15, 1001, 
five  and  a  half  acres  more  were  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  Baptist 
Home,  giving  them  in  all  a  total  of  ten  acres.  For  this  addition  the  sum  of 
$2,750  was  paid. 

The  Home  is  the  property  of  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Union  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  is  held  in  trust  for  the  purpose  and  persons  to  which  it  is  set 
apart  by  fifteen  trustees*  who  are  appointed  by  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Union 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  institution  is  situated  on  Hamilton  Road,  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
District  of  Columbia.  At  present  there  are  ten  inmates  in  the  Home,  four  men 
and  six  women. 
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The  management  of  the  Home  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  women,  oonsist- 
ing  of  ten  delegates  from  each  Baptist  church  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
vicinity. 

The  property  of  the  Home  is  free  of  debt,  but  the  straggle  to  maintain  the 
Home  in  a  becoming  manner  and  pay  the  expenses  of  every  kind  arising 
from  its  care,  gives  the  management  daily  concern.  It  requires  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  dollars  monthly  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Home 
and  its  management. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  any  exact  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  raised  for  the  Home  since  it  began.  The  truth  is  we 
are  mere  learners  in  the  conduct  of  work  of  this  kind.  The  churches  have 
their  special  work  of  many  kinds,  and  are  slow  to  take  hold  of  this,  but  the 
future  \b  sure,  under  Ood. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Richmond,  Va.  Conducted  by  the  Afro- American  Eman- 
cipation Association. 

Negro  Baptists'  Old  Folk's  Home,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Negro  Baptist  Old  Folk's  Home,  West  Baker  street,  is  the  property  of 
the  Neicro  Baptist  churches  of  Richmond  and  vicinity,  and  supported  by  the 
same  with  the  aid  of  white  and  colored  friends.  Rev.  R.  V.  Peyton  is  president 
and  his  church  does  much  for  its  support. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Westham,  Va. 

At  Westham,  Va.,  the  True  Reformers  support  not  only  a  home  for  the  aged 
but  also  one  for  the  orphans.  This  institution  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
the  inmates,  old  and  young,  are  being  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  Old  Folk's  Home  at  Portsmouth  is  about  four  years  old.  It  is  supported 
entirely  by  Negroes.  It  was  their  first  intention  to  locate  the  home  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  where  they  purchased  two  acres  of  land.  Since  then  they 
purchased  a  plot  in  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  At  present  there  are  no  in- 
mates, as  the  promoters  want  to  get  the  home  paid  for  before  they  admit  any. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Hampton,  Va. 

The  Old  Folk's  Home  at  Hampton  is  a  very  interesting  institution.  It  was 
organized  in  May,  1897,  under  the  auspices  of  a  society  of  women  called 
^^Tents."  The  head  of  the  Order  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Order  have 
a  home  where  the  orphan  children  and  the  disabled  sisters  of  the  Tents  might 
be  cared  for.  She  gave  the  ground  and  the  sisters  gave  what  they  could  to 
buUd  and  furnish  the  home. 

This  home  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the  sisters,  and  no  sister  of 
the  Order  is  allowed  to  solicit  aid  from  the  public  Last  year  it  cost  a  fraction 
over  $500  to  care  for  the  home.  Since  its  organization  in  1897  at  no  time  has 
anything  been  bought  on  credit.  This  society  not  only  supports  its  home  but 
aids  in  other  philanthropic  work. 

The  home  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  nine  sisters  of 
the  Order.    At  present  there  are  seven  inmates. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Norfolk,  Va. 

At  Norfolk  there  is  an  Old  Folk's  Home,  whicsh  was  organized  in  1801  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  cared  for  forty-two  persons.  Last  year  the  expenses 
were  $888,  one-half  of  which  was  contributed  by  Negroes.  At  present  the 
home  has  but  three  inmates. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Gloucester,  Va. 

There  is  in  Gloucester,  Va.,  an  Old  Folk's  Home,  which  was  established  in 
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1907.  It  has  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  main  building  is  not  yet  completed,  bat 
on  June  8»  1909,  there  was  a  special  rally  to  raise  money  for  its  completion.  So 
far,  the  home  has  cost  |890^  all  of  which  was  raised  by  the  Negro  women  of 
Gloucester  county. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Alexandria,  Va.— Non-sectarian  and  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  with  some  city  aid.  There  are  from  six  to  twelve  inmates. 
It  owns  no  real  estate. 

Tent  SUters'  Old  Folk's  Home,  Raleigh,  N.  G. 

This  1b,  perhaps,  the:mo8t  interesting  experiment  In  the  country.  The 
secretary  writes: 

A  few  years  ago  I  opened  a  school,  of  a  business  nature,  but  soon  realized 
the  class  who  really  needed  aid  did  not  reach  that  standard.  This  school  1 
closed,  and  a  work  has  been  quietly  going  on  that  I  know  God  is  well  pleased 
i^th,  for  we  daily  see  His  blessings. 

By  becoming  a  member  of  four  secret  orders— you  know  the  masses  like 
such— I  am  in  sympathetic  touch  with  a  great  number,  and  can  visit  them 
in  numbers.  Through  some  of  the  women's  earnest  work,  about  two  years 
ago  we  began  to  fix  and  fit  a  home  for  old  people  who  are  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition. Since  that  time  we  have  had  nine  inmates.  Some  of  these  came  from 
neighboring  towns.  We  have  also  had  one  death.  None  of  these  inmates  have 
given  OS  five  cents  for  expenses. 

This  work  is  done  through  our  club  known  as  Tent  Sisters  in  North  Carolina. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  working  women  pledge  one  pound  of  food  a  month 
and  at  the  least  twenty-five  cents  per  year  in  cash  and  more  when  dire  neces- 
sity demands. 

We  borrowed  from  the  building  and  loan  association  $200.  The  donations 
to  this  work  are  as  follows : 

Raleigh,N.C.— Furniture,  bedding,  crockery,  clothes,  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
Gary,  N.  C— Food,  clothing,  and  ten  dollars. 
Apex,  N.  C— Food,  clothing,  and  seven  dollars. 
Holly  Spring,  N.  C— Food,  clothing,  and  eight  dollars. 
Willow  Spring,  N.  C—Food  and  five  dollars. 
Durham,  N.  C— Nine  dollars. 
Johnson,  N.  C— Three  dollars. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C— Two  dollars. 

Individuals,  thirteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents;  also,  we  have  enter- 
tainments to  meet  many  expenses. 

mSBURSEMENTB 

Repairs  of  home |800  00 

Furniture,  etc 70  00 

Wood  for  the  two  years BO  60 

Heaters , 4  60 

Oook  stove 4  00 

Water,  per  month 1  85 

For  work  in  garden 1  00 

To  motherless  children 16  00 

For  medicine  and  burial 81  00 

Paid  on  debt  of  $200 118  00 

Paid  to  matron  daring  two  years 18  60 

Paid  for  washing 6  00 

Paid  for  nursing  sick 4  00 

Paid  for  lights,  etc 9  flO 

PRESENT  INDEBTEDNESS 

On  borrowed  money $87  00 

For  medicine  and  burial 80  75 
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The  matron  has  no  stated  salary,  bnt  we  are  obligated  to  pay  her  more  for 
past  services. 

Mrs.  L>acy  Fikes  has  given  her  life  to  this  work  without  a  penny  from  as. 
She  is  a  woman  who  has  to  earn  her  bread  daily.  I,  the  secretary,  being  busy 
in  different  working  quarters,  have  no  itemized  account  of  everything  done 
but  this  will  give  you  an  insight  of  the  work. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  helping  are  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age.  Some  are  feeble,  yet  they  help  carry  on  this  work 
with  their  means. 

One  who  knows  the  work  but  is  unconnected  with  it  says: 

They  are  all  Negroes.  It  is  run  by  the  poor  working  class  of  Negroes;  ha£ 
no  endowment,  and  the  inmates  come  though  they  have  not  a  penny  to  help 
them.  People  make  bed  clothes  for  them.  They  need  money  to  help  pay 
someone  to  care  for  them.  They  have  one  wooden  building  which  was  once 
known  as  Business  School  and  is  owned  by  Miss  Sallie  A.  Upperman.  She 
has  kindly  given  it  to  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  charitable  work.  She  is 
trying  to  help  the  boys  and  girls,  the  women  and  men,  who  walk  the  street 
because  they  do  not  know'how  to  do  what  is  required  of  them  to  make  an 
honest  living.  •!  believe  that  Ood  will  help  her.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  in  this 
noble  work.    She  needs  encouragement 

The  Centenary  Church  Home  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  suppored  by  a 
Negro  church. 

Ashley  River  Asylum,  Charleston,  S.  C: 

Is  an  institution  entirely  supported  by  the  city  government  for  aged  colored 
people,  male  and  female.  The  institution  is  excellently  conducted  by  very 
competent  officers  (colored)  and  the  inmates  receive  the  best  treatment  in 
foctd,  clothing,  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 

Masonic  Home,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Carter's  Old  Folk's  Home,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Evergreen  Old  Folk's  Home,  Savannah,  Ga. : 

The  Evergreen  Old  Folk's  Home  was  organized  April  7,  1908.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  it  as  I  would  like,  but  I  am  thankful  to 
the  Lord  for  what  He  has  done  and  is  still  doing.  It  was  incorporated  May 
2,190a 

We  have  nine  inmates  and  could  have  had  one  hundred  and  nine,  bnt  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  we  had  to  provide  for  them  we  decided  we  would 
go  slowly  until  we  could  do  better. 

Rescue  Home  for  Orphans  and  Old  Folks,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Colored  Old  Folks  and  Orphans'  Home,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  organized 
in  187L  One  piece  of  property  was  bought  and  lost,  and  a  second  piece  bought 
for  $4,000  cash.  It  contains  two  acres  of  land,  with  fourteen  pecan  trees.  The 
college  has  nine  rooms,  running  water,  and  $120  a  year  is  earned  from  pecans 
and  pears.    They  have  a  cow  and  chickens,  and  own  other  real  estate. 

The  Priscilla  Brown  Mercy  Home,  Selma,  Ala. : 

A  charitable  organization  of  the  city  of  Selma  was  organized  October 
9,  1902,  irrespective  of  denomination.  They  were  at  first  a  committee  auxil- 
iary to  the  U.  A.  Charity  Association  which  after  a  few  meetings  drifted  into 
obscurity,  and  the  Daughters  of  Mercy,  seeing  the  good  work  to  be  done  and 
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li&Yixig  alresdy  begun,  became  an  Incorporated  body.  The  first  donation 
Siven  was  two  lots  of  land  nearly  paid  for  by  Sister  PrisciUa  Brown,  a  woman 
'^w'ell  known  for  her  good  deeds  and  charitable  works,  and  her  devout  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  for  whom  our  home  is  named.  This  band  begun  by  seven 
^women  afterward  grew  to  nine  and  now  to  forty-five,  all  mostly  volunteers. 

Our  meeting  days  are  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays  in  each  month,  at 
the  home  of  the  president  We  have  now  an  honorary  board  of  trustees  com- 
posed of  all  of.  the  ministers  of  the  different  denominations,  and  their  sue- 
eessors,  with  Principal  K.  B.  Hudson  as  chairman.  We  have  not  space  to 
place  before  the  public  the  many  needy  poor  we  have  relieved  with  cloth- 
ing, f<x)d,  medicine,  coal,  shoes,  books  and  tuition  for  orphans,  during  our 
organization.  Each  year  at  Thanksgiving  the  city  school  children  give  to  us  a 
great  amount  of  food  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 

The  Priscilla  Brown  Mercy  Home  was  opened  and  dedicated  last  October. 
We  now  have  a  matron  and  four  inmates  in  the  home.  We  are,  however,  pre- 
pared to  accommodate  comfortably  about  twelve.  Our  means  are  limited,  and 
one  of  our  rules  for  entrance  is  that  all  persons  coming  to  us  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  pastor  and  officers  of  some  church  or  officers  of  some  soci- 
ety. Those  organizations  sending  to  us  inmates  partially  support  them.  Our 
standard  age  for  receiving  persons  is  sixty  years  of  age  and  upward. 

The  house  is  furnished  throughout  with  single  iron  beds.  The  sanitary 
conditions  are  good.    The  property  is  valued  at  $2,600. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Lafon^'a  Home  of  the  Holy  Family,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Lafon's  Home  of  the  Holy  Family,  corner  Tontl  and  Hospital  streets, 
is  largely  the  gift  of  the  late  Thomy  Laf on,  who  left  over  $100/XN)  for  this  insti- 
tution. Before  he  died  he  also  gave  them  their  chapel.  This  home  has  71 
inmates  and  \b  the  home  for  the  old  indigents.  The  city  contributes  $90  per 
month  to  this  home. 

The  Lafou's  Old  Folk's  Home,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Lafon's  Old  Folk's  Home  is  operated  by  the  Protestant  people.  The 
late  Thomy  Lafon  left  %llfiO0  and  Arlstide  Marie  left  $1,000  for  this  home.  The 
city  contributes  $120  towards  the  support  of  this  institution.  For  maintenance 
the  institution  depends  almost  wholly  upon  tlie  colored  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational churches  of  this  city.  It  has  on  an  average  about  26  to  90  inmates, 
both  male  and  female,  old  indigents. 

The  Widow's  Faith  Home  for  Colored  Destitutes,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Faith  Home,  corner  Robert  and  Pitt  streets,  is  maintained  and  oper- 
ated by  the  colored  Baptist  churches  of  this  city,  and  is  also  aided  to  a  small 
extent  by  the  city.  It  is  now  taking  care  of  18  colored  women,  some  of  whom 
are  over  a  hundred  years  old. 

The  Liner's  Harvest  Home,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Liner's  Harvest  Home  is  for  men,  women  and  children.  It  was  estab- 
lished over  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Edward  Liner,  who  gave  the  lots 
and  building.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  Mra  Fanny  Taylor,  who  is  aided 
by  an  organization  of  charitably  disposed  colored  persons.  There  are  now  16 
inmates,  nve  of  whom  are  men,  six  women  and  five  children.  It  depends 
entirely  upon  subscriptions  for  its  maintenance  and  support  The  property  is 
valued  at  $6»00a 

Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  Home,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Con- 
ducted by  Baptist  women. 
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M.  W.  GlbbB  Colored  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Oar  work  at  present  is  the  furnishing  of  one  room  at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
A  new  building  is  being  erected  by  the  citizens  of  our  city,  and  the  different 
clubs  are  furnishing  it.  The  site  for  the  building  was  given  by  Judge  M.  W. 
Gibbs,  and  the  home  is  named  for  him. 

St.  James  Old  Folk's  Home,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  St  James  Old  Folk's  Home  was  founded  in  1887,  or  thereabouts;  flour- 
ished a  few  years,  got  on  the  toboggan  and  went  to  the  bottom  in  1898.  A 
younger  set,  together  with  two  or  three  of  the  old  managers,  reorganised  the 
Society  of  St.  James  and  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  N.  L  Frye  undertook 
the  purchase  of  the  present  $10,000  property  at  a  set-up  price  of  $8,500  on  a  five 
years'  basis  at  six  per  cent.  By  paying  in  advance  and  saving,  or  discounting 
the  interest,  we  bought  it  for  a  little  more  than  $2,90a  The  lot  is  200  feet  by 
200  feet,  with  a  seven-room  frame  dwelling.  We  have  erected  a  handsome 
little  chapel  seating  about  160  comfortably.  There  are  all  necessary  out- 
buildings—stables, chicken-houses,  etc 

The  institution  is  owned  and  controlled  exclusively  by  colored  people,  and 
we  owe  not  a  cent  on  it.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  city  that 
is  strictly  and  unconditionally  owned  by  colored  people. 

Widows  and  Orphans*  Home,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Old  Ladies  and  Orphans'  Home,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Old  Folks  and  Orphans*  Home,  Memphis,  Tenn.    Property,  $16,000. 

Masonic  Widows  and  Orphans'  Home,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  property, 
$7,000. 

Old  Folks  and  Orphans'  Home,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  colored  man,  Samuel  Eason,  undertook  to  care  for 
a  number  of  aged  people  in  a  frame  dwelling  at  1808  Vine  street.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Old  Folks  and  Orphans'  Home  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  Eason  was  soon  assisted  by  some  good  women  from  the  different 
churches,  a  number  Joining  them  after  a  charter  was  obtained  in  1896, 

As  time  went  on  Mr.  Eason  withdrew  from  the  association,  which  was  com- 
posed of  women  assisted  by  seven  trustees. 

A  building  with  a  lot  of  fifty  feet  was  purchased  at  2446  Michigan  avenue 
where  the  present  home  is  yet  located.  The  cost,  which  was  $2,500,  was  paid 
by  the  efforts  of  the  association  and  the  Codaya  Circle  (a  literary  club). 

A  building  permit  has  just  been  granted  to  the  association  to  erect  a  $4/XK) 
home  on  the  present  site.  The  association  has  been  enabled  to  do  this  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  T.  Benoist,  who  left  to  the  Old  Folk's  Home  Association 
$4,000  in  his  wilL 

The  old  building  will  be  pushed  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  the  new  home  of 
brick  will  be  erected  in  front.  * 

The  Home  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  During  the 
past  two  years  over  forty  old  people  and  children  have  been  cared  for.  Good 
homes  are  obtained  for  the  children  as  fast  as  possible.  Over  one  thousand 
dollars  were  given  to  maintain  the  Home  during  the  past  year. 

The  association  is  composed  of  fifty  influential  women  and  seven  men 
trustees. 

The  erection  of  the  new  Home  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  present  quar- 
ters. 
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Old  Folk's  Home,  St  Louis,  Mo.    Maintained  by  the  Central  Baptist 
Church. 

Old  Folk's  Home,  St  Louis,  Mo.    Maintained  by  the  Wednesday  Af- 
ternoon Serving  Club. 

Taborian  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Members,  Topeka,  Kan.  For 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Tabor,  a  secret  organization. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People,  Chicago,  111. 

Probably  no  institntlon  in  Chicago  is  more  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
the  charitably  Inclined  than  is  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Peo- 
ple, now  located  at  No.  610  Garfield  Boulevard  (West  Fifty-Fif th  street). 

These  old  people,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  forced  to  spend  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  others,  deprived  of  the  right  to  make  a 
home  for  themselves,  or  to  provide  for  the  coming  of  old  age  and  infirmities. 
Bred  in  ignorance  and  reared  in  oppression,  it  is  but  a  common  act  of  human- 
ity that  they  be  allowed  to  spend  their  declining  years  in  an  atmosphere  more 
hospitable  and  congenial  than  is  usually  accorded  in  a  county  alms-house. 

Several  years  ago  the  present  superintendent,  Mrs.  Gabriella  Smith,  gath- 
ered together  several  of  these  homeless  old  people  and,  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice, cared  for  them  as  best  she  could.  She  succeeded  in  interesting  a  number 
of  her  race  in  the  work  to  the  end  that  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1886,  an 
association  bearing  the  name  as  above  was  incorporated  and  the  home  per- 
manently established. 

The  first  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Home  in  a  substantial  way  was 
Mrs.  Bena  Morrison,  to  whose  splendid  philanthropy  the  organization  is 
indebted  for  the  gift  of  the  property  now  occupied  as  a  home,  together  with 
its  furnishings ;  also  the  piece  of  property  known  as  No.  620  Fifty-seventh 
street,  as  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund.  She  has  also  made  donations 
of  cash  which  more  fully  appear  in  the  treasurer's  report  This  gracious  act 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Morrison  has  made  it  possible  to  comfortably  house  and 
provide  for  fifteen  old  men  and  women  during  the  past  pear. 

The  secretary's  report  gives  a  list  of  other  donations  received  by  the  home 
for  which  the  board  of  directors  desire  to  make  acknowledgement. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  concerning  the  economical  management  of  the 
Home  during  the  recent  year.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  tliat  $1447.95 
passed  through  his  hands  and  that  the  deficit  for  the  year  amounts  to  $61.52. 
While  this  does  not  include  donations  of  food,  etc^  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
so  much  could  be  done  for  so  little  money. 

The  superintendent,  Mrs.  Gabriella  Smith,  served  the  year  without  any 
compensation  whatever;  such  heroic  self-sacrifice  is  rare,  and  while  the 
board  of  directors  make  grateful  acknowledgement,  they  can  but  feel  humil- 
iated; such  sacrifices  should  not  be  demanded  of  her,  nor  is  it  fair  to  accept 
them.  She  is  a  working^woman,  with  no  means  other  than  what  she  dail^* 
earns. 

The  Volunteer  Workers  for  this  home  were  organized  in  1904  and  give 
an  annual  bazaar.  They  have  installed  a  steam-heating  plant,  and 
raised  $1,000  in  1909. 

Lincoln  Old  Folks  and  Orphans*  Home,  Springfield,  111. 

Green  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Evansville,  Ind. 

It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  promises  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  those  whom  it 
is  intended  to  help. 
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Alpha  Home  ABSoclatlon,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  For  aged  colored  peofde. 
PhilllB  Wheatley  Home,  Detroit,  Mloh. 

The  Labor  of  Ix>Te  Circle  was  organized  on  Febmary  28, 1907,  and  confirmed 
March  5, 1907.  Its  main  work  is  in  the  interests  of  a  charity  and  maintenance 
of  the  inmates  of  The  Phillis  Wheatley  Home,  an  organization  for  old  and 
infirm  colored  ladies. 

The  yalne  of  real  estate  on  which  the  Phillis  Wheatley  Home  is  located  is 
estimated  at  $7,000^  and  accommodates  twelve  inmates,  and  is  always  taxed  to 
its  capacity. 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  People,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Bryant,  one  of  onr  oldest  and  most  highly  respected  citizens 
(now  deceased),  was  impressed  with  the  thought  of  establishing  a  home  for 
worthy  aged  colored  people  of  this  city.  In  July,  1803,  Mrs.  Bryant  expressed 
the  thought  to  a  few  friends,  and  this  led  to  a  call  through  the  colored  churches 
to  women  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  organization  to  devise  plans 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  worlE.  At  a  preliminary  meeting  nothing 
more  was  done  than  to  get  the  work  before  the  people.  After  a  few  meetings 
the  women  formed  themselves  into  a  permanent  organization,  the  condition 
of  membership  being  the  payment  of  one  dollar  each  year. 

The  work  moved  on  encouragingly  the  first  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  by  means  of  membership  fees,  socials  and  entertainments  the 
faithful  few  in  the  organization  had  in  the  bank  I407.8&  A  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  the  home  was  Incorporated  under  the  name 
of  ''The  Cleveland  Home  for  Aged  Colored  People,"  September  1, 1896. 

After  these  two  years  of  earnest  work  and  much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
few  that  faithfully  stood  by  the  work  of  establishing  the  home,  a  small  but 
comfortable  structure  was  opened  for  inspection  and  reception  September  2, 
1807,  at  284  Giddings  avenue.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  daily  papers 
commented  favorably  upon  the  project.  The  original  cost  of  the  Oiddings 
avenue  home  was  $2,000.  September  9,  1896,  the  first  payment  of  $400  was 
made,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,600  to  be  paid  in  five  notes. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Welcome  T.  Blue,  the  proi>erty  at  186  Osborn 
street,  containing  eleven  rooms  and  all  improvements,  was  purchased.  One 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  on  this  property  as  a  down  payment  and  the  house 
thoroughly  renovated  in  hope  that  the  inmates  might  eat  their  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  their  new  home.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  for  on  Monday  morning, 
November  25, 1901,  the  house  was  burned  by  an  incendiary.  This  was  a  dread- 
ful blow,  but  the  earnest  workers  had  the  Home  rebuilt  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  more  suitable  for  an  institution  of  its  kind,  and  the  inmates  were 
moved  into  it  the  first  week  of  March,  1902. 

Mrs.  Mina  Harris,  present  secretary  of  the  Home,  gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  year  ending  1907.  Total  money  received  from  the  Men's 
Auxiliary,  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  donation,  entertainments  and  dues 
$75a44,  from  Admission  Committee  $45a00,  making  a  total  of  $1,209.44.  Total 
expenditures  $844^7,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  1908,  $364^.  The 
report  for  1906  up  to  September  1st,  is  as  follows :  Received  from  all  sources 
$768.74,  total  amount  on  hand  $1,133.61;  total  expenditures  $96a92,  leaving  a 
balance  in  treasury  September  1, 1908,  of  $163j6a 

Old  Folk's  Home,  Columbos,  O. 

Crawford's  Old  Folk's  Home,  Cincinnati,  O.    Property,  $25,000. 

Home  for  Aged  Colored  Women,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Iowa  Home  for  Aged  and  Orphans,  Des  Moinea,  la. 

Home  for  Deatitute  Children  and  Aged  Persona,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Beside  the  61  homes  mentioned  above  there  are  many  others,  while 
numbers  are  being  started,  as,  e.  g.,  in  Anniston,  Ala. : 

The  colored  women  have  started  a  fand  to  bnild  a  home  for  old  women  and 
orphaned  children.  Quito  a  good  deal  has  been  oolleotod.  They  hope  to  start 
this  home  very  soon. 

These  efforts  are  of  all  degrees  of  efflcienoy  and  betterment,  and 
receive  considerable  contribution  from  whites. 


Section  12.  Orphanages.  Next  to  homes  for  the  aged  the  Negroes 
have  felt  the  need  of  orphanages  and  refuges  for  children.  Of  the 
homes  mentioned  above  many  also  receive  children,  notably  those 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Kansas  City, Mo.,  Springfield,  111.,  Des  Moines,  la., 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  Linglestown,  Pa. 

The  care  of  destitute  children  of  freedmen  and  refugees  especially 
appeals  to  the  white  friends  of  the  Negroes.  In  cities  like  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  there  were,  before  the  war,  many  such  charities. 
Numbers  of  these  still  survive,  especially  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children,  541  Berks  street,  was 
founded  in  1856  and  has  forty  young  children. 

The  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  Forty-fourth  and  Wallace  streets, 
was  founded  about  1836  and  has  eighty-four  children. 

Each  institution  appears  very  cold  and  business-like,  and  seems  to 
regard  their  chief  function  to  be  the  training  of  servants.  One  report 
says: 

Besides  onr  usual  visiting  we  have  full  written  reports  daring  the  winter 
from  the  families  in  which  our  children  are  placed  and  thus  keep  in  touch 
at  all  times  with  their  welfare.  It  is  "always  interesting  to  wateh  the  devel- 
opment of  the  children,  and  we  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  useful  and 
dependable  they  become.  There  is  an  old  saying:  '^Gkxxl  mistress--good 
maid,"  and  it  is  often  so  with  these  children,  when  they  have  conscien- 
tiousy  painstaking  caretakers  the  children  grow  naturally  into  good 
habits. 

Other  institutions,  like  the  House  of  the  Holy  Child,  seem  a  little 
more  human: 

The  object  of  this  House  is  to  provide  a  happy  Christian  home,  permanent 
or  temporary,  for  Colored  Children  of  any  age,  who  have  been  deprived  by 
death,  sickness  or  other  adversity  of  a  home  with  their  relations.  The  House 
has  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  but  has  no  connection  with 
any  parish,  no  endowment,  no  wealthy  patron,  and  therefore  asks  for  gifts, 
large  or  small,  from  any  one  who  pities  little  children  suffering  for  want 
of  care. 

Next  come  a  class  of  orphanages  supported  by  the  devotion  of  single 
individuals  who  conduct  them  and  solicit  funds.  One  such  institution 
is  the  Leonard  Street  Home,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  conducted  by  one  frail 
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English  woman,  and  conducted  not  like  a  charity  bat  like  a  loving 
human  home. 

The  Home  was  founded  in  April,  1890,  and  chartered  September,  1890. 

Our  three  buildings  were  once  used  as  barracks  for  soldiers,  later  for  dor- 
mitories at  Spelman  Seminary.  For  the  last  nineteen  years  they  have  served 
as  a  home  for  needy  children. 

As  our  work  is  undenominational  and  without  the  help  of  any  organiza- 
tion, we  are  dependent  on  donations  from  Christian  people.  Last  year  |l,5f)6bl8 
was  received  in  this  way,  the  rest  of  the  support  coming  from  the  relatives 
of  the  children  who,  when  it  is  possible,  pay  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  month 
for  board,  but  of  our  present  family  of  fifty-five  (66),  ten  (10)  are  paying  this 
full  amount.  Fifteen  are  paying  half,  and  twenty-four  (^)  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  home,  while  six  (6)  large  girls  are  working  full  time  for 
board  and  tuition.  We  are  very  anxious  to  increase  the  spirit  of  '^elf-help," 
and  therefore  do  not  wish  to  relieve  any  relative  of  responsibility  by  having 
them  legally  bind  their  children  to  the  Home,  though  the  Home  does  have 
legal  claim  to  deserted  children. 

Colored  workers  took  up  such  homes  first  as  agents  of  philanthro- 
pists, as  are  these  two  cases: 

Laing  Orphans'  Home  for  Colored  Children  is  located  at  Mt  Pleasant,  S.  C. 
(a  suburban  town  of  Charleston).  This  luBtltutiou  is  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  A.  Munes,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  public  school  of  the  town.  This 
institution  is  supported  largely  by  a  Society  of  Friends  in  the  North. 

In  Richmond,  ya. : 

The  Friends'  Orphan  Asylum  was  a  gift  of  the  Friends  to  the  colored 
people.  Some  money  was  left  to  it  by  a  white  friend  and  it  is  in  very  good 
condition.  It  is  supported  by  the  colored  churches  here,  aided  by  the  gen- 
erous gifts  of  white  merchants  and  friends. 

Gradually  there  has  arisen  with  the  Negro  race  the  call  and  work 
of  this  sort.  The  woman  who  founded  the  Tent  Sisters'  Home  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  writes: 

A  place  is  needed  to  protect  the  children.  Oh,  that  you  could  see  the  con- 
dition of  social  affairs  here  in  the  State. 

I  am  In  close  touch  with  four  little  girls,  ages  from  ten  to  thirteen,  from 
homes  where  the  helping  hand  is  necessary.  I  have  them  interested  in 
music,  so  they  gladly  come  within  my  reach,  and  I  have  been  repaid  for  my 
effort. 

Another  girl  about  eighteen  Is  living  in  our  home  as  one  of  our  family,  and 
her  interest  is  now  aroused  for  an  education. 

Somebody  must  do  this  great  work.  The  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
street  urchins  and  of  individuals  of  the  different  classes  have  been  gained,  but 
some  place  to  gather  them  in  and  with  interesting  work  lead  them  to  be  true 
and  honest  men  and  women  should  be  provided. 

I  have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  personally  speak  with  those  who  can  and 
will  do  great  things  for  us  financially,  ''But  think  on  me  when  It  shall  be  well 
with  thee,  and  shew  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me  and  make  mention  of  me 
unto  Pharaoh  [your  wealthy  and  generous  friends]  and  bring  me  out  of  this 
house." 

Some  of  the  promoters  entering  the  field  to  do  this  work  have  been 
doubtful  characters.    In  one  Western  city,  for  instance,  is  ''another 
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small  orphans*  home,  managed  by  a  man  named .    It  Ib  small— 

has  about  a  dozen  children — Is  supported  by  ^  prayers  and  subscrip- 
tions/ Through  the  efforts  of  this  man  (many  have  no  confidence  in 
his  honesty)  the  condition  of  the  little  waifB  that  he  finds  is  improved, 
even  if  he  does  get  his  own  living  by  the  subscriptions." 

Other  men  succeed  in  getting  State  aid,  and  develop  great  executive 
ability.    For  instance,  in  Charleston : 

The  Orphan  Aid  Society  was  organised  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Jenkins,  December 
16, 1801,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  orphan  house  for  colored  orphan 
children.  However,  this  was  the  first  step  in  the  great  philanthropic  work 
to  be  organised  and  operated  by  individaai  efforts  of  the  African  race.  The 
object  is  to  maintain  and  educate  the  orphan  and  destitute  children  of  the 
coloied  race.  This  work  began  with  four  children.  From  January  i,  1892,  to 
May  1, 1806,  we  had  on  the  roll  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  children,  eight 
teachers  and  two  laborers.  A  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  was  given 
to  the  society  by  Deacon  Joseph  Wild,  of  the  Greenwood  Baptist  Ghurch,Brook- 
iyn,N.Y.,for  the  purpose  of  training  the  children  in  the  industrial  line  as  well 
as  educatlonaL 

The  gift  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Orphanage  Man  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  reformatory  for  little  orphan  aud  destitute  boys  who  are  convicted  in  the 
Police  Court  for  menial  offences.  The  work  has  grown  rapidly.  The  Judge 
of  the  Recorder's  Court  has  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  work 
and  has  been  a  very  staunch  friend  to  it  from  its  incipiency.  The  City  Council 
has  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  Jenkins'  Orphanage  and 
Industrial  School  for  Colored  Children ;  their  interest  is  manifested  by  what 
they  appropriate  annually.  They  appropriated  $200  in  1897;  $250  in  1808;  $800 
in  1800;  $300  in  1900;  $800  in  1001 ;  $500  in  1902;  $500  in  1008;  $500  in  1904;  $1,000  in 
1906;  $1,000  in  1906;  $1,000  in  1907. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  Amanda  Smith,  a  notable  character. 

The  Amanda  Smith  Industrial  Orphan  Home. 

The  above  named  industrial  home  has  been  founded  by  Mrs.  Amada  Smith 
for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  colored  children  who,  by  death  of  parents,  or 
otherwise,  have  been  left  without  homes  or  natural  protectors. 

Her  plan  is  to  keep  the  children  in  this  Home  only  until  they  can  be  suit- 
ably provided  for  in  permanent  homes  elsewhere. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  thirty-one  boys  and  girls  in  the  Home,  and 
since  it  was  opened  in  1899  sixty  have  been  received  and  cared  for.  Several 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  here  are  now  employed  in  household  work. 

The  Home  is  located  at  Harvey,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Chicago,  on  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

The  property  consists  of  eight  lots  of  ground,  26  by  100  feet  each,  in  Har- 
vey, on  which  the  buildings  stand,  leaving  sufiScient  space  for  playground, 
garden,  etc. 

The  founder,  Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  is  a  widely-known  colored  evangelist 
whose  history  is,  in  several  respects,  remarkable. 

She  was  born  in  slavery  but,  while  she  was  yet  a  young  girl,  her  father  by 
hard  work  and  self-denying  economy  was  able  to  purchase  his  own  freedom 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  children.  Amanda's  educational  advantages  were 
very  meager,  consisting  of  only  three  months'  schooling.  She  was  converted 
in  1866,  and  some  twelve  years  later  she  began  work  as  an  evangelist.  Her 
success  from  the  beginning  was  marvelous.    Everywhere  crowds  attended 
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her  aeryices,  sinners  were  converted  and  believers  were  led  into  a  deeper 
experience  of  the  things  of  God. 

Her  labors  were  not  confined  to  America,  bat  extended  to  England,  India 
and  Africa.  Wherever  she  went  God  signally  blessed  her  work,  as  thousands 
of  witnesses  can  testify. 

She  is  now  sixty-six  years  of  age  and  can  not  reasonably  expect  to  continue 
many  years  more  in  active  service.  This  Home  is  the  object  to  which  she  is 
devoting  the  closing  years  of  her  nnselfish  life.  It  is  her  ambition  and  earnest 
desire  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis  of  support  before  she  dies. 


BNDOWMSNT  FUND 

Amount  received  to  May  1, 1906 |B,140  77 

Lot,  gift  of  McFadden 400  00 

Rent  of  house  on  Desplainea  street.      7S  00 

|8,6U77 

SXPBNDITUBBS 

Oost  Of  lots  17, 18, 10  and  S4 |  000  OB 

Cost  of  two  Homes 1,800  00 

Assessments,  insurance,  etc 8SB  10 

Total  expenditures IS3S4  78 

Balance  on  hand $78804 

Carrant  Expense  Acooant 

BE0BIPT8  BXPBKSBS 

Gash  donations  from  July,  1901,  Printing  to  June,  1908 |  08868 

to  June,  1906 |St096  9S  Postage  (domestic  and  foreign).       184  06 

From  the  "Helper'' to  June,  1906.    1,298  60  Publishing  book 878  60 

**     Ohlldren's  board 464  76  Repairs  on  property 1,608  84 

"      Sale  of  book 188  80  Furnace,  etc 8S  76 

Total  cash  recelpu iiiSTS      House  exp.  fuel^undry,  etc. .. .   1.68496 

*^  ^*  Shoes  and  dry  goods 68  64 

Incidentals—express,  frelght,eto.     667  88 

Deficit 6  664  18  Totalexpenses 18,64868 

Another  case  is  the  Louise  Juvenile  Home  of  Chicago.  Its  founder 
and  manager,  Elizabeth  McDonald,  writes: 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  rescue  work,  in  this  State  and 
in  other  States.  In  the  North  as  far  as  Minnesota,  west  as  far  as  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  east  as  far  as  New  York,  and  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Illinois. 

Seeing  that  in  the  prisons  the  larger  majority  were  colored  according  to 
population;  knowing  that  we  have  always  had  prisons  and  dungeons,  and 
people  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  and  have  been  hanged  by  the  neck  and 
nothing  seemingly  to  have  done  any  good  in  regards  to  reforming  one  that 
has  fallen,  experience  in  my  rescue  work  has  taught  me  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  prevent  crime  than  it  is  to  reform  hardened  criminaia  So  after 
serious  and  prayerful  study  to  Almighty  God  I  was  convinced  that  a  Chris- 
tian Home  for  the  training,  both  spiritually  and  temporally,  was  needed.  So 
on  October  8,  1907,  we  established  the  Louise  Juvenile  Home  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  in  my  own  private  home,  in  which  we  care  for  fiftynsix 
children  and  two  mothers,  through  the  assistance  of  a  very  grand  yonng 
woman  by  the  name  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Scott,  a  student  of  Walden  Univer- 
rtity,  giving  her  entire  assistance  as  matron  free.    She  has  really  been  the 
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only  help  that  we  have  had.  She  alBO  taught  school  in  the  common  schoolB 
of  Kentucky  and  is  worthy  of  support,  but  our  institution  being  a  charitable 
one  we  are  unable  to  give  her  any  salary. 

Our  first  anniversary  was  held  last  October,  and  then  we  were  able  to  show 
to  our  friends  what  we  had  accomplished  in  one  year's  time.  This  is  what  we 
had  done :  purchased  an  eleven-room  house  costing  $^400,  and  by  renting  the 
upper  flat  we  were  able  to  occupy  the  lower  flat  and  furnish  it  up  nicely  for 
our  work. 

Our  Home  is  industrial.  The  children  are  taught  washing.  Ironing,  cook- 
ing, sewing  (such  as  plain  sewing),  embroidering,  hemstitching,  etc 

The  children  attend  the  public  school,  which  is  two  blocks  from  the  Home. 

We  hope  to  have  very  soon  all  the  material  that  it  takes  to  train  the  chil- 
dren.   We  have  girls  and  boys.    The  boys  are  not  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Institutional  Church,  and  have  been  a  probation 
oflScer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  ten  years;  giving  my  time  and  labor  free  of 
charge  among  my  people;  also  Evangelist  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  and  of  the 
Iowa  Conference  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

Our  work  was  supposed  to  be  supported  by  charitable  donations,  but  we 
have  failed  absolutely  along  that  line,  and  the  most  support  we  have  is  my 
lecturing  and  evangelistic  work,  with  a  few  exceptions ;  the  parents  pay  $1.00 
to  $1.50  and  $2.00  for  their  children,  sometimes. 

The  North  Georgia  Industrial  Orphauago  has  this  story;  the 
founder  says: 

I  came  here  from  Atlanta  as  pastor  of  the  B  Street  Baptist  Church  June 
i,  1007,  and  being  Insisted  on  by  some  of  our  members  who  had  tried,  we  set 
to  work,  and  on  September  18, 1907,  effected  an  organisation  in  an  old  two- 
room  house  which  the  city  had  used  for  a  schoolhouse  which  we  secured  free 
of  charge.  We  soon  found  a  larger  house  of  nine  rooms  at 303  Blossom  Hill. 
Here  we  had  a  fire  which  did  us  thirty  or  forty  dollars  damage.  Finding  that 
we  did  not  have  room  enough  we  bought  two  acres  out  near  the  Calhoun 
road,  and  are  now  erecting  a  cottage  where  we  hope  the  Lord  will  help  us  to 
finish  our  work.  The  best  colored  people  are  with  us,  and  our  property  will 
aggregate  when  finished  about  eight  hundred  dollars.  Our  work  is  strictly 
industriaL 

We  moved  into  the  new  home  on  the  22d  of  March,  1909,  and  although  we 
have  had  some  very  rough  nights  the  Lord  has  helped  us.  We  depend  abso- 
lutely on  charity.  We  are  still  in  need,  but  believe  and  trust  help  will  come 
tons. 

Mrs. gave  us  a  goat,  and  we  have  a  pig  and  some  chickens. 

We  hope  to  teach  cooking,  sewing,  and  other  things  that  will  be  necessary 
for  life,  that  they  may  be  the  people  sought  after,  and  wo  anticipate  a  splen- 
did future. 

The  Weaver  Orphan  Home  for  Colored  Children,  at  Harapton^Va. : 

Was  opened  for  the  reception  of  children  in  June,  1904.  It  is  managed  and 
controlled  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Weaver,  his  wife  and  another  helper.  At  present 
there  are  thirty-nine  children  in  the  home.  It  costs  $1,500  a  year  to  support 
the  home,  including  clothing.  The  colored  people  give  two-thirds  of  the 
money  and  about  nine- tenths  of  the  donated  groceries. 
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Cash  receipts  for  ltt06 S  M7  60 

Donations  for  1900 $  648  14 

Received  from  parents 297  00 

Sales  of  articles 14  12 

Miscellaneous 88  60        062  70 

Total 11,900  26 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  this  class  of  orphanages  is  the 
Reed  Home  and  School,  Covington,  Ga. : 

I  was  among  the  first  pupils  at  Knox  Institute.  As  soon  as  I  was  old  enongb 
to  know  and  understand  what  slavery  meant  to  my  people  it  was  a  great 
grievance  to  me.  The  non-freedom  of  speech  was  one  of  the  first  awakenings 
of  my  mind  to  the  fetters  of  bondage.  My  mother  and  her  sister  were  owned 
by  different  masters,  and  when  they  visited  each  other  I  noticed  they  con- 
versed in  whispered  tones ;  aiid  even  after  the  war-whoop  was  hushed,  ''the 
river  crossed''  (meaning  freedom  in  their  unwritten  language),  the  sunlight 
of  liberty  shone  in  our  home,  around  our  own  fireside,  the  two  devoted  sisters 
still  whispered ;  the  habit  had  become  so  fixed  that  it  was  as  unbreakable  as 
a  cable,  and  I  often  wept  when  I  heard  them,  for  I  knew  that  freedom  in  its 
true  sense  could  never  be  realized  by  them.  In  1868  we  moved  to  Atlanta,  Gs. 
I  attended  Storr's  School.  From  there  I  went  to  Atlanta  University  and 
graduated  from  the  normal  course  in  1883.  While  a  student  at  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity I  taught  school  during  my  vacation,  in  the  rural  districts,  and  there 
got  an  insight  of  the  general  needs  of  my  people.  These  experiences  I  re- 
ceived while  teaching  helped  much  in  fixing  my  purpose  in  life.  1  grew  more 
anxious  to  finish  my  course  in  school  that  I  might  go  out  and  be  of  some  serv- 
ice to  my  people.  The  thing  that  most  inclined  my  heart  and  made  me  more 
determined  than  ever  before  was  something  that  I  saw  while  a  student  at 
Atlanta  University.  I  could  not,  if  I  should  try  to,  explain  this  scene,  for 
there  are  no  words  to  express  my  sad  feeling  that  day. 

There  is  a  street  cut  through  the  campus  of  the  Atlanta  University  and  a 
bridge  across  this  street  was  being  dug  out  by  chain-gang  hands.  One  cold,  icy 
morning  I  was  crossing  the  bridge  and  heard  a  pitiful  scream  below.  I  looked 
down  and  there  stood  a  poor  little  boy  of  about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  with  the 
lash  being  applied  to  his  back.  There  was  no  one  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to 
this  dear  little  fellow.  It  pressed  my  heart  and  caused  me  to  weep  bitterly 
in  classroom.  When  school  was  dismissed  I  hastened  to  my  room,  for  I  didn't 
want  to  see  any  one.  I  at  once  pleaded  with  the  Lord  and  asked  him  for 
strength  to  complete  my  course,  that  I  might  go  out  to  save  at  least  one  boy 
from  the  chain-gang.  I  soon  felt  the  comforter  and  went  about  my  school 
duties  as  before. 

In  July,  188S,  I  began  teaching  school  in  Covington,  Ga.  The  school  term 
at  that  time  was  only  three  months,  from  July  to  October.  I  closed  school 
the  last  week  in  September,  as  most  of  the  children  had  to  help  pick  cotton. 
The  first  of  November  I  opened  private  school  and  taught  through  the  win- 
ter. In  June,  1884, 1  set  up  housekeeping  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  one 
little  girl.  I  made  most  of  my  furniture  of  dry  goods  boxes,  and  now  and 
then  a  friend  gave  me  a  plate,  a  cup  and  saucer  or  some  little  piece  necessary 
for  housekeeping,  and  we  did  our  cooking  in  ovens  and  frying-pans  on  the 
fireplace,  as  we  had  no  stove.  I  set  up  housekeeping  in  one  room,  and  lived 
in  this  room  until  there  were  five  little  ones  in  the  family.  I  then  moved 
where  we  could  have  two  rooms  and  lived  there  until  there  were  eleven  in 
the  family.  I  then  bought  a  place  in  1887  on  which  stood  an  old  log  cabin  of 
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three  rooms.    In  1891  the  family  numbered  fifteen  and  a  friend,  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Reed,  from  whom  comes  the  name  of  the  Bome,  gave  a  thousand  dollars. 
This,  with  the  aid  of  others,  enabled  us  to  have  a  building  of  ten  room&    This 
building  is  now  so  crowded  that  we  haven't  a  spare  room  for  the  sick  when 
such  is  our  lot    My  salary  for  teaching  was  not  suilloient  to  support  the 
work,  so  I  had  a  farmer  to  teach  me  how  to  hoe  cotton,  so  that  I  could  ha^e 
something  for  the  children  to  do  to  help  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  them  do  the  kind  of  work  so  that  I  could  be  with  them  while  at  work. 
In  the  spring  we  all  went  out  to  work  in  the  field  and  earned  all  we  could 
toward  our  own  support ;  in  the  fall  we  picked  cotton.    This,  with  the  aid  ot 
friends,  helped  much.    Three  years  ago  we  finished  paying  for  a  hundred 
acres  of  land.    On  this  place  we  hope  to  permanently  settle  the  home. 

At  the  beginning  I  only  took  girls,  but  now  I  have  a  large  number  of  boys 
as  well  as  girls.  It  makes  the  work  doubly  hard,  but  the  boys  must  be  cared 
for.  We  need  men  in  the  race,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  take  greater 
interest  in  the  boys  than  we  have  before,  so  that  there  shall  be  better  homeB 
and  better  citizens.  When  I  took  the  first  boy  into  the  family  I  felt  now  I  had 
kept  my  agreement  with  the  Lord.  The  boys  are  a  great  help,  too,  for  they 
do  all  of  the  farm  work. 

Our  school  is  not  kept  up  by  the  county.  State,  or  any  educational  fund,  and 
we  have  to  depend  on  our  farm  for  our  main  support.  We  also  help  other 
planters  gather  in  their  crops,  and  during  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber we  are  more  than  busy  in  this  way,  picking  cotton  and  doing  other  things 
every  day  except  Saturday,  when  we  work  for  ourselves.  The  children  seem 
to  realize  that  this  outside  work  is  teaching  them  how  to  do  forthemselves, 
hence  they  are  very  diligent  little  workers. 

Since  1905,  however,  we  have  purchased  75  acres  of  land,  four  mules,  two 
oxen,  a  brick  machine,  and  we  are  buying  a  sawmill,  paying  for  it  with  money 
we  earn  by  sawing  timber.  We  make  brick,  saw  lumber  from  our  land,  and 
farm. 

The  Home  owns  at  present: 

176  acres  of  land |«,1»  00 

Four  mules 475  00 

Two  oxen 80  00 

Three  wagons 116  00 

Farming  implements 76  00 

House  and  lot  in  town 2,000  00 

Library 500  00 

Household  furniture 600  00 

Total $9,870  00 

At  present  there  are  forty  children  in  the  Home. 

In  case  a  strong  character  like  this  dies  the  work  is  apt  to  suffer,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Garred  Orphanage,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  Orphanage  is  a  poor,  struggling  institution.  During  the  life  of  its 
founder  it  did  very  well ;  but  since  her  death  it  has  been  in  very  bad  shape. 

Out  of  these  which  we  might  call  personal  homes  have  grown  the 
institutional  orphanages  conducted  by  boards,  trustees,  etc.  One  of 
the  best  is  in  Lexington,  Ky.  This  institution  is  sixteen  years  old  and 
shelters  thirty  to  forty  inmates.  The  children  attend  school  and  are 
taught  sewing,  cooking,  blacksmith ing,  shoemaking,  laundering,  chair- 
bottoming,  etc.    Their  income  in  1906  was  $7,826. 
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In  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  a  Home  for  Destitute  Negro  Children  supported 
by  the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women^s  Clubs. 

The  Colored  Orphan  Home  of  Western  North  Carolina  has  thirty-five 
children,  and  is  controlled  by  eight  colored  directors. 

The  Dickson  Colored  Orphanage  of  Gilmer,  Texas,  is  partly  a  State 
institution  and  partly  supported  by  colored  people.  It  is  said  to  be 
doing  an  "admirable  work." 

In  New  Orleans  are  several  Shelters,  mostly  due  to  the  munificence 
of  the  Negro  philanthropist,  Lafon. 

The  Wai/8*  Home.— The  Waifs'  Home  is  located  on  City  Park  avenue  and 
Conti  street  It  has  been  in  operation  for  about  seven  years.  It  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Louisiana  Society  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren; and  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  through  the  above-named  organisation, 
maintains  it.  This  Home  is  for  boys  only,  who  are  sent  here  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  for  petty  offenses.  The  institution  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Jones,  two  very  estimable  Christian  persons,  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
reform  the  boys  in  their  charge.  The  City  of  New  Orleans  also  provides  the 
Home  with  a  competent  teacher,  and  Sunday-school  instruction  is  given  by 
the  Catholics  as  well  as  the  Protestants.  At  the  time  I  visited  the  Home  there 
were  63  boys  who  were  committed  therein. 

House  of  Good  Shepherd, — The  House  of  Good  Shepherd  Convent,  located 
at  comer  of  Bienville  and  Broad,  has  78  girls,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
colored.  This  is  a  Catholic  institution  and  is  in  charge  of  Catholic  sisters.  The 
main  buildings  were  provided  for  by  the  Catholic  church  of  this  city.  How- 
ever, the  late  Thomy  Lafon  in  his  will  left  $20,000  which  was  used  for  the 
erection  of  the  Lafon  Memorial  Building,  at  a  cost  of  $37,000.  The  City  of  New 
Orleans  contributes  $400  a  month  towards  the  current  expenses.  Two  hours 
are  devoted  each  day  to  class  instruction,  and  quite  a  good  deal  of  industrial 
work  is  given.  The  convent  gets  its  inmates  from  the  Juvenile  Court,  which 
sends  the  girls  here  for  reformation. 

The  Frances  Joseph  Qaudei  Home,— The  Frances  Joseph  Gaudet  Home  is 
located  out  on  Gentilly  Road,  a  few  miles  out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This 
reformatory  is  the  result  of  the  self-sacriflcing  efforts  of  Mrs.  Frances  Joseph 
Gaudet,  our  most  notable  social  worker.  The  property  and  buildings  are  the 
gifts  of  philanthropic  white  citizens  of  this  city.  It  has  a  farm  and  derives 
quite  a  good  deal  of  support  in  this  way.  The  inmates  are  both  boys  and 
girls,  quite  a  number  of  whom  are  sent  here  by  the  Juvenile  Court  of  this 
city. 

The  Lafon^s  Boys*  Asylum. — The  Lafon's  Boys'  Asylum  was  founded  by  the 
late  Thomy  Lafon,  who  made  several  gifts  to  it  during  his  life.  In  his  will 
he  left $10,000, which  later  was  increased  approximately  to $20,000  byMr.Lafon's 
executor.  It  is  located  on  Gentilly  Road  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  has 
quite  a  number  of  inmates,  both  boys  and  girls,  a  large  number  of  whom  are 
mere  babies.    It,  too,  is  aided  by  the  city,  to  a  small  amount. 

St.  John  Berchmann  Asylum  for  Girls,— The  St.  John  Berchmann  Asylum 
for  Girls  is  under  the  care  of  the  Holy  Family.  It  is  maintained  and  operated 
by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  late  Thomy  Lafon  gave  over  $2&,000  to  this 
asylum.    It  Is  located  at  717  Orleans  street 

Other  Negro  Orphanages  are : 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
Masonic  Orphans'  Home,  BennettsviUe,  N.  C. 
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St  Francis  Orphan  Asylum,  Baltimore,  Md.   Property,  $60,000 ;  inmates,  94. 
Friends'  Orphan  Asylum,  Richmond,  Va. 

Georgia  Colored  Industrial  and  Orphans'  Home,  Macon,  Ga.    Inmates,  35: 
income,  $4,850 ;  property,  $10,00a    New  building  nearly  ready. 
General  State  Reformatory,  Macon,  Ga. : 

BECEIPTS,  1006 

Balance I  801  (X) 

Oftsh  donations  from  the  public 8,48S  70 

Other  donations,  value 899  80 

Amount  of  produce  raised  on  farm  by  in- 
mates      416  00 

Total 14,681  60 

Masonic  Home,  Rock  Island,  111.    Income,  $960. 

Orphans'  Home,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  Inmates,  65.  The  State  has  been  pay- 
ing two  teachers.    Ten  years. 

Jenkins  Orphanage,  Courtland,  Va.    Seven  years. 

Shiloh  Orphanage,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Orphanage,  Austin,  Tex. 

Colored  Orphans'  Asylum,  Cincinnati,  Ohia  Property,  $100,000 ;  endowment 
fund,  $25/X)0;  income,  $2,010 ;  Inmates,  72;  receipts,  $8,123.45b 

IMMATSS 

Males  Females  Total 

Number  remaining  May  1, 1906 19  16  85 

Admitted 19  18  87 

Placed  in  homes 5  18  18 

Died —  22 

Oared  for  during  year 88  84  7S 

Remaining 88  19  62 

Total  income  from  Negroes  about  $300. 

Universal  Progressive  School  for  Orphans,  Baltimore,  Md.  Property,  $l,9fiO ; 
inmates,  35. 

Children's  Orphans'  Home,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Inmates,  100;  expenditures, 
$65  per  month. 
Rescue  Home,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Baptist  Orphanage,  Baltimore,  Md.    Inmates,  25. 
Orphanage,  Richmond,  Va. 

Gad.  S.  Johnson's  Orphanage,  Macon,  Ga.    Inmates,  25;  income,  $1,500. 
Home  for  Parentless  Children,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Maryland  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Baltimore,  Md.  Property ,  $2,000 ; 
inmates,  52;  State  aid,  $250. 

BECBIPTS 

Brought  forward  from  the  year  1905 1  269  47 

Loans 880  00 

Mortgage 1,960  00 

Oltyaid 826  20 

Btateaid 600  00 

Bale  of  property 1,000  00 

Legacy 87  60 

General  contributions,  etc 648  71 

Total 16,141  88 

St.  Louis  Colored  Orphans'  Home,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carrie  Steele  Orphanage,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Inmates,  97 ;  income,  $2,200  ($100  from 
Negroes  directly ;  the  balance  from  taxes  on  both  races). 
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P     iges  Orphanage,  Macon,  Ga. 

State  Protective  Home  and  Mitchell  Hospital,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  In- 
come, $2,320.60  during  1883. 

Home  for  Destitute  Children  and  Aged  Persons,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Inmates,  18. 

TWO  TKABS*  INOOMB 

Total  amount  ooUected  by  subsorlption I  114  4fi 

Total  amount  of  specla]  donations  190  8S 

Total  amount  collected  for  building  purposes 06  66 

Total  amount  from  Bexar  county  and  Board  of  Ohlldren .  7M  20 

Total  amount  from  tables  and  entertainments 178  10 

Total  amount  collected  from  railway  employees 86  06 

Total  amount  collected  from  churches 1  19 

Total  collected  for  two  years $1,604  2S 

There  are  other  orphanages  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Jackson ville,  Fla., 
,Bellevue,  Fla.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (two),  Baltimore,  Md. 
\(tbree),  Louisyille,  Ky.,  beside  other  places. 
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Se^tkin  13.  Hospitals.  The  old  folk's  homes  are  mainly  and  the 
orphh^'Hages  are  largely  supported  by  Negroes  themselves.  The  hos- 
pitals,^* OQ  ^^3  other  hand,  being  newer  enterprises  and  appealing  to 
the  edu  pAted  few,  are  usually  promoted  and  conducted  by  Negroes,  but 
get  their  in&in  support  from  the  State  or  from  whites. 

The  hob^pitolB  are  the  result  of  two  impulses:  the  philanthropic 
desire  to  help  the  sick,  which  arose  especially  after  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  scientific  eflforts  of  the  new  Negro  physicians,who  found  themselves 
cut  off  from  alJ  clinical  advantages. 

The  older  typt^  of  hospital  is  represented  by  the  Freedmen's  Hospital 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  supported  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, but  is  otherwise  a  Negro  institution.  The  Lincoln  Hospital  and 
Home,  of  New  York,  axi  old  and  well-endowed  institution,  takes  Negro 
patients  and  trains  Negro  nurses,  but  admits  no  Negro  physicians. 
Another  type  of  hospital  has  arisen  out  of  the  colored  wards  of  South- 
em  city  institutions.  Colored  associations  are  often  formed  to  help 
these  wards: 

The  Charity  Organization  is  engaged  in  helping  the  colored  department  of 
the  hospitals.— Frankfort,  Ky. 

The  Colored  Women's  Hospital  Aid  Society  was  organized  in  last  January. 
We  have  thirty  active  members.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  colored  ward  of  the  John  8ealy  Hospital.  At  each  monthly 
meeting  of  the  society  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  is  collected  from  each  mem- 
ber. It  is  the  custom  to  disband  in  June  for  the  summer,  beginning  work 
again  in  October.  During  this  interval  dues  ate  paid  as  if  in  session.  Since 
our  organization  we  have  supplied  the  hospital  with  six  sanitary  beds  at 
twelve  dollars  apiece;  and  the  women  with  nineteen  garments.  The  interest 
has  never  lagged,  and  as  the  society  grows  older  we  hope  to  accomplish  much 
more.— Galveston,  Tex. 
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In  Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

The  Charity  Club  is  composed  of  fifty  ladies.  The  club  was  organised  three 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Christ  Hospital,  a  charitable  institution 
which  admits  colored  patients  without  any  discrimination.  Since  our  organ- 
ization three  years  ago  we  haye  given  the  hospital  $850.  This  money  is  raised 
by  an  annual  charity  entertainment  which  is  heartily  supported  by  all  our 
people. 

Id  the  GalveBton  Colored  High  School  are  two  hospital  clubs. 

Often  such  wards  are  erected  Into  separate  hospitals  and  given  city 
aid  or  subscriptions.  lu  some  cases  such  hospitals  have  been  endowed. 
Specimens  of  such  hospitals  are: 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Roper  Hospital,  supported  partly  by  the  Roper  Fund  and  an  annual 
appropriation  from  the  city  government,  has  ample  accommodations  for  the 
colored  pauper  patients  but  has  no  accommodations  for  colored  people  wb  ^ 
wish  a  private  room.— Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lincoln  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Lamar  Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga.  J 

The  most  interesting  hospitals  have  come  from  the  efforts  of  phy- 
sicians  and  nurses: 

Dr.  Matilda  A.  Evans,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  the  distinction  of  b^ing  the 
first  licensed  woman  physician  in  that  State.  She  is  a  Negro  and  th^^  founder 
of  a  hospital  and  nurses'  training  school  for  colored  people  in  Coin  q,(,|2u  She 
was  graduated  from  the  Woman's  medical  college  in  Philadelphi  |^ 

The  undersigned  physicians  respectfully  announce  that  on  ^i^^  after  Sep- 
tember 20, 1909,  Fair  Haven  Infirmary,  197  West  Mitchell  stre^^^^  Atlanta,  Qa., 
will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  medical  and  surgical  patien  tg.  we  sincerely 
solicit  your  patronage.  Drs.  A.  D.  Jones,  I^.  n^  Butler 

W.  F.  Penn,  t.  H.  Slater,' 

L.  P.  Walton,  l.  B.  Palmer. 

McKane's  Hospital,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Is  supported  by  Negro  physicians. 

The  Richmond  Hospital  is  a  child  of  a  number  of  the  colored  physicians?  It 
is  located  at  409  E.  Baker  street.  It  gets  some  help  ($150  a  year)  from  the  city. 
The  other  support  comes  from  charity.  Dr.  M.  B.  Jones  is  chief  surgeon  and 
Dr.  D.  A.  Ferguson  is  secretary  of  the  Board.— Richmond,  Va. 

The  Woman's  Central  League  Hospital  is  run  at  414  N.  Third  street  by  Dr. 
R.  E.  Jones.  For  its  support  it  depends  largely  upon  the  colored  churches  and 
societies.— Richmond,  Va. 

Such  hospitals  have  a  hard  struggle  to  live,  but  on  the  whole  are 
succeeding  and  multiplying. 

The  Red  Cross  Sanatarium  operates  a  nurse  training  department  which 
might  be  called  strictly  charitable,  as  it  is  not  operated  for  private  gain.  The 
Red  Cross  Sanitarium  owed  one  thousand  dollars  several  months  ago  on  the 
purchase  debt,  but  the  leading  white  women  of  the  city  (representing  its  cul- 
ture and  aristocracy)  came  together,  and  a  public  appeal  to  the  citizens  with 
their  signatures  attached  quickly  raised  the  amount  and  settled  the  incum- 
brance.— Louisville,  Ky. 
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Charity  Hospital  of  Savannah,  Oa^  was  organized  by  several  practicing 
physicians,  and  chartered  Jane  1,  1800,  by  a  few  hard-working,  energetic 
women  anxions  to  take  np  and  learn  nurse  training,  that  they  might  assist 
others  of  the  less  fortnnate  with  whom  they  come  in  con<^t  to  better  living 
and  conditions  of  health. 

Assisted  by  their  friends  in  soliciting  donations  by  personal  appeal  to  the 
public,  and  through  entertainments,  sufficient  funds  were  raised  by  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  to  make  the  first  payment  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  two-story 
dwelling  of  five  rooms  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  city.  About  five  years 
later,  through  means  from  the  same  sources  and  the  free  services  of  Negro 
mechanics,  an  annex  was  made  to  the  building,  giving  two  large  wards  accom- 
modating about  twelve  patients  each.  A  year  later  we  sought  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  monthly  appropriation  from  the  city  of  $25  per  month  for 
taking  care  of  their  pauper  patients,  which  amount  was  increased  some  years 
later  to  $75,  but  not  before  a  thorough  inspection  and  investigation  of  our 
work. 

The  county  a  year  later,  after  an  investigation,  made  an  appropriation  of 
|25  per  month  by  our  taking  care  of  their  pauper  patients. 

In  1906  one  of  our  founders  and  charter  members  donated  a  two-story  build- 
ing, which  we  rolled  up  to  and  joined  to  our  building,  forming  an  ^^Tj,"  This 
we  repaired,  and  fitted  up  for  five  private  rooms  and  four  nurses'  room&  We 
have  accommodations  for  eight  nurses  for  the  training  school,  governed  and 
controlled  by  a  head  nurse  who  is  also  matron. 

We  have  graduated  through  a  two  years'  course  some  twenty-five  well- 
trained  nurses,  who  are  sought  by  white  families  and  physicians  as  well  as 
by  those  of  their  own  color. 

A  regular  course  of  lectures  is  given  by  our  physicians,  who  compose  the 
medical  staff. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  our  people,  who  have  always  had  a  horror 
for  hospitals,  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best  place  for  them  when 
sick,  and  the  demand  for  applications  for  admittance  to  private  as  well  as 
ward  room  is  more  than  we  have  accommodation  for. 

It  has  also  come  directly  under  our  notice  that  the  time  spent  in  the  hos- 
pital has  taught  them  that  fresh  air  and  sunshine  instead  of  keeping  them 
sick  with  colds,  etc.,  helps  and  benefits  them  in  every  way,  and  they  return 
home  with  some  ideas  of  simple  sanitary  measures  which  should  be  in  all 
homes. 

While  soliciting  donations  for  this  work  from  our  own  people  is  in  itself 
uphill  work,  we  have  found  it  much  harder  to  get  them  to  give  any  amount 
promised  with  any  degree  of  system  and  regularity. 

As  our  building  is  not  so  well  constructed,  a  certain  temperature  can  be 
maintained  in  the  wards  only  at  a  very  large  cost  for  fuel,  and  we  need  more 
room  for  private  as  well  as  pauper  patients.  Several  lots  adjoining  us  have 
been  secured  at  the  cost  of  $2,000,  and  we  are  now  planning  a  campaign  for 
soliciting  this  from  our  churches  and  organizations,  as  we  wish  to  get  the 
ground  paid  for,  at  least,  before  starting  the  building. 

Our  own  people,  generally  very  superstitious  and  especially  so  of  hospitals 
and  what  they  call  the ''Black  Bottle"  used  there,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  enthused  over  their  hospital  and  the  work  it  is  doing,  and  have  no 
hesitancy  as  heretofore  in  coming,  and  in  fact  request  it  of  their  attending 
physician. 

Below  is  our  report  to  the  city  for  the  year  1908. 
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OHABITT  PATIBKT8 

Pat  Patiknts 

Total  No. 
Patients 

3R 

Nujnber 

Hospital  days 

Number 

Hospital  days 

January 

February  

March 

April 

Mky  

June   

July 

August 

September 

October  

Noyember 

December 

12 
10 
22 
22 
82 
19 
17 
17 
22 
24 
18 
22 

208 
284 
288 
2«0 
886 
806 
192 
216 
888 
282 
199 
808 

7 
10 
26 
20 
16 
19 
18 

8 
21 
20 
18 
28 

78 
120 
176 
100 
168 
149 
161 

62 
IW 
108 
289 
284 

10 
20 
47 
42 
47 
88 
80 
26 
48 
44 
86 
60 

S81 
404 
44B 

488 
480 
467 
848 
SQ7 
400 
425 
428 
087 

Total 

248 

8107 

204 

1826 

447     fioas 

Patients  in  hospital  January  1, 1006 0 

Number  of  patients  admitted  during  year  1006 447 

Number  of  patients  discharged  during  year  1006 402 

Number  of  patients  died  during  year  1006 64 

Number  of  patients  remaining  January  1, 1000 17 

Number  of  births 6 

Total  number  of  days,  charity  patients 8107 

Total  number  of  days,  pay  patients 1826 

Total  number  of  days,  all  patients 6022 

Total  expenses $2,000.01 

BBCEIPTS 

Appropriation  from  the  city    |  00000 

Appropriation  from  the  county 800  00 

From  pay  patients 1,608  00 

Donations— Churches,  societies.  Individuals      472  00 

18,280  06 

SZPEMSE8 

Salaries I  640  00 

Groceries 405  01 

Meats,  vegetables,  milk,  etc 204  07 

House  supplies 408  70 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies 740  00 

Undertakers 47  00 

Fuel 166  06 

Insurance,  telephone,  and  printing 06  86 

Repairs  and  Improvements 200  72 

12,000  01 
Deficit  January  1, 1008 872  04 

18,882  06 

Deficit  January  1, 1000 |    OOOO 

One  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  is: 
The  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses,  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  colored  women  for  the  profession  of  trained  narse& 

The  building  itself  is  an  old  residence  erected  in  the  year  1800.  Its  solid 
walls,  despite  wars,  storms  and  earthquakes,  are  as  firm  to-day  as  when  first 
erected  more  than  a  century  ago.  In  the  year  1897,  Dr.  A.  C.  McClennan  saw 
that  trained  narses  were  needed  in  Charleston  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
establish  a  training  school.    After  consoltation  with  some  of  the  other  col- 
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ored  practitioners  a  course  of  lectures  was  arranged  and,  a  room  having  been 
secured,  the  school  was  opened. 

The  large  attendance  showed  that  the  school  was  destined  to  fill  a  long-felt 
want,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  didactic  instruction  alone  could  not 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  The  nurses  needed  practical  instruction  in  a 
hospital  ward.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  for  such  instruction  in  one 
of  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  city ;  but  after  conference  with 
(he  various  boards  having  these  institutions  in  charge,  it  became  clear  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  along  that  line,  and  that  the  school  must  have 
a  hospital  of  its  own.  A  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  and  an  association  was 
formed  and  incorporated. 

The  building  which  the  school  now  occupies  was  for  sale,  the  price  being 
$4,500.  By  means  of  entertainments  and  subscriptions  $500  was  raised,  and 
upon  this  small  margin  the  building  was  purchased.  Ten  years  have  worked 
a  wonderful  change.  The  building,  old  and  dilapidated,  has  been  repaired  and 
remodeled,  and  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  work;  the  grounds  have 
been  leveled  and  drained,  and  outside  and  inside  both  buildings  and  grounds 
are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  work.  Meanwhile  the  debt  upon  the 
property  has  been  reduced  from  $4,000  to  $500. 

Forty-five  trained  nurses,  representing  ten  graduating  classes,  have  been 
sent  out  and  all  of  them  have  found  employment  and  have  given  satisfactory 
service.  Thirteen  are  residing  and  working  in  Charleston;  the  others  are 
widely  scattered,  one  of  them  being  in  northern  New  York,  one  in  Florida,  one 
in  Ohio  and  one  in  California. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  treated  at  this  institution  was  that  of  the 
family  of  Fraser  Baker,  postmaster  at  Lake  City,  S.  C.  Baker  was  killed  and 
the  members  of  his  family  seriously  wounded  by  a  mob,  who  set  fire  to  their 
home  and  fired  on  them  as  they  were  making  their  escape  from  the  burning 
building.  These  people  were  brought  to  Charleston  and  treated  at  the  hos- 
pital free  of  charge.  The  expense  of  caring  for  them  was  considerable,  and 
the  institution  could  ill  afford  such  a  drain  upon  its  resources,  but  it  was  done 
nevertheless.  They  were  all  discharged  cured,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  hospital  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  living  in  the  country 
districts  near  Charleston,  where  it  is  difficult  and  at  times  impossible  to 
obtain  medical  treatment.  The  charge  made  for  patients  in  the  hospital  is 
very  Bmall,barely  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  food  and  medicines.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  for  the  services  of  the  nurses  connected  with  the  training 
school,  and  the  fees  paid  for  their  services  constitute  the  principal  source  of 
income  for  the  institution.  The  great  need  of  the  work  is  money  to  erect 
additional  buildings.  A  nurse  dormitory  is  especially  needed.  There  are 
always  a  large  number  of  applicants  for  admission  for  nurse-training,  but 
owing  to  the  limited  space  only  a  small  number  can  be  accommodated.  Yet 
with  all  the  disadvantages  the  work  still  grows;  those  in  charge  of  it  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  with  the  limited  means  at  their  command,  and 
hoping  that  the  time  may  come  when  some  wealthy  philanthropist  may 
become  interested  in  the  work  and  supply  the  funds  needed  to  enlarge  the 
building. 

Id  Pittaburgh: 

The  B.  T.  Waahington  Hospital  and  Nurse  -  Training  School  was 
organized  October  30,  1907,  by  a  few  women. 
In  July,  1008,  we  purchased  a  twelve-room  building  located  on  La  Place 
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street  at  the  cost  of  |7|000i  We  haye  two  wards  fitted  np  for  male  and  female 
ready  for  operation.  We  haye  a  head  chief  nurse,  the  staff  and  resident  phy- 
sician. 

In  Dallas,  Tex. : 

The  Wright  Caney  Memorial  Nnrse-Training  School  is  an  association  of 
the  best  element  among  the  Negroes  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  school  for  the  training  of  sick  nurses. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kan. : 

The  Douglass  Hospital  is  kept  up  largely  by  the  citizens  and  church  of  this 
city  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  organization  has  been  taken  in  charge  by  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church. 

In  Houston,  Tex. : 

The  Feagan  Hospital  is  a  new  enterprise,  but  within  the  past  year  it  has 
done  a  yast  amount  of  good  for  our  people.  Patients  are  receiyed  at  a  yery 
small  cost,  by  week  or  month.  Medical  services  are  giyen  free  and  Mrs.  Fea- 
gan, a  trained  nurse,  is  in  constant  attendance. 

Frierson  <fc  Ca's  ambulance  conyeys  patients  to  and  from  the  hospital,  free 
of  cost. 

In  Greenyille,  Miss. : 

There  is  one  Circle  of  the  King's  Daughters  in  Greenyille,  Miss.,  and  they 
together  with  the  white  Circles  of  that  city  haye  built  and  operate  a  hospital. 

Out  of  such  beginnings  haye  grown  seyeral  large  well-equipped  hos- 
pitals; perhaps  the  best  in  the  country  is  the  Proyident  Hospital  and 
Training  School  of  Chicago: 

Proyident  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Nurses  has  been  in  successful 
operation  more  than  ten  years.  It  was  founded  through  the  united  efforts  of 
a  few  earnest  colored  men.  A  building  at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  and  29th 
streets  was  rented,  14  beds  were  installed  and  its  mission  of  caring  for  the  sick 
poor  regardless  of  race  or  creed  was  inaugurated. 

In  its  early  days  it  passed  through  gloomy  and  anxious  periods.  Seyeral 
times  it  looked  as  though  the  doors  would  haye  to  be  closed,  but  renewed  and 
sustained  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  ayerted  the  calamity. 

The  men  who  founded  the  institution  were  poor.  The  race  it  most  sought 
to  benefit  is  the  humblest  and  most  ostracized  of  races,  yet  the  earnest  and 
heroic  struggles  to  maintain  the  institution  won  the  confidence  of  many  of 
Chicago's  foremost  men.  The  splendid  generosity  of  Philip  D.  Armour, 
Nathan  M.  Freer,  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat,  Oeorge  M.  Pullman,  George  H.  Web- 
ster and  others  made  it  possible  to  build  and  maintain  a  hospital  which  in 
administration,  method,  equipment,  appointments  and  conyenience  is  equal 
to  the  best  in  Chicago.  Here  oyer  3,000  sick  persons  mostly  among  the  poor 
haye  already  been  scientifically  cared  for. 

Fiye  of  the  hospital  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  are  coloied  men  of 
education  and  attainments.  To  the  hospital  eyery  year  or  two  is  admitted  as 
an  interne  a  bright  colored  doctor  Just  graduated  from  one  of  the  medical 
schools.  These  men  otherwise  could  not  secure  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  con- 
nection or  experience.  And  in  this  hospital,  although  65  per  cent  of  the  patients 
are  white,  a  colored  man  can  at  all  times  be  sure  of  adyanced  medical  skill  and 
sympathetic  trained  nursing. 

The  hospital  and  its  allied  charities  is  incorporated  and  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  eighteen  trustees  of  different  creeds.    Six  only  of  the  trustees  are 
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white.  As  the  result  of  ten  years  of  effort  the  association  has  accumulated 
property  worth  $100,000  upon  which  there  is  no  encumbrance  whatever.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  rigid  economy,  there  is,  however,  an  annual  deficit  of 
about  $8,500  which  is  made  up  by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  revenues 
from  associate  memberships  which  call  for  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  on  the 
first  of  May  in  each  year.  These  memberships  are  open  to  all  and  the  aim  is 
by  this  means  to  secure  the  interest  of  a  great  number  of  men  and  women 
who  feel  that  they  should  be  doing  something  for  a  people  who  are  as  yet 
financially  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  conditions  which  have  been 
imposed  uiK>n  them  by  others. 

When  Provident  Hospital  was  opened  but  one  training  school  in  America 
would  receive  colored  women  as  students.  With  this  exception  it  was  then 
impossible  for  these  women  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  scientific  nursing.  This 
condition  produced  the  training  school,  the  hospital  being  in  fact  a  means  to 
this  end.  Colored  nurses  only  are  admitted.  It  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion since  the  founding  of  the  hospitaL  For  the  first  five  years  the  school 
suffered  for  lack  of  proper  accommodations  and  equipment,  but  the  few  nurses 
the  institution  was  able  to  accommodate,  by  their  great  patience,  self-denying 
interest  and  earnest  work,  fixed  the  future  not  only  of  the  training  school  but 
of  the  hospital.  Now  the  early  prejudice  against  the  colored  nurse  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Patients  are  sent  to  the  hospital  by  eighty  physicians 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  staff,  many  of  them  believing  that  here  more 
uniform  and  intelligent  attention  is  given  than  can  be  secured  elsewhere. 
The  term  is  two  years  of  actual  service ;  the  requirements  for  admission,  good 
health,  good  moral  character,  and  a  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent. 
The  selection  of  nurses  is  made  after  careful  lihrestigation,  only  one  out  of 
twenty  applicants  on  the  average  being  received  and  then  upon  three  months 
probation. 

Forty-one  nurses  have  graduated.  They  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  thus  making  the  training  school  national  in  character.  How- 
ever, a  majority  of  them  have  been  from  the  South  where  their  advancement 
would  be  especially  difficult,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  trus- 
tees, they  have  returned  to  that  part  of  the  country  as  helpers  and  workers  in 
the  perplexing  problem  of  uplifting  the  downtrodden  of  their  people.  Earnest- 
ness, intelligence,  patience  and  sympathy  must  be  combined  in  the  nurse  who 
would  graduate  from  tliis  school. 

"Esther  Freer  Home,"  the  dormitory  for  the  nurses,  is  probably  the  most 
complete  and  artistic  of  it8  kind  to  be  found  anywhere  and  the  young  colored 
women,  always  poor,  who  are  admitted  feel  during  life  the  refining  influence 
of  this  comfortable  home  with  its  atmosphere  of  benevolence. 

When  Armour  Mission  was  founded,  among  its  other  activities  was  a  free 
dispensary.  This  was  transferred  to  Provident  Hospital  and  became  one  of 
its  departments.  The  aim  has  been  to  charge  each  patient  ten  cents  for  a 
prescription,  a  nominal  payment  being  thought  consistent  with  the  wisest 
charity.  None,  however,who  cannot  pay  is  refused  attention  or  medicine.  More 
than  25,000  persons  have  been  treated. 

District  visiting  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  training-school  work.  Into 
the  more  neglected  sections  of  the  city  Provident  nurses  go  daily,  ministering 
to  the  poor  and  sick  of  both  races.  This  service  is  attended  with  most  grati- 
fying results.  The  influence  for  good  which  these  young  women  carry  into 
many  homes  cannot  be  calculated.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  care 
of  the  sick,  in  house  ventilation,  in  the  preparation  of  food,  in  cleanliness  of 
home  and  body,  all  in  a  gentle  and  effective  manner.    The  work  is  of  the 
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ntmost  importance  and  when  sufficient  fands  are  available  will  be  widely 
extended. 

Provident  Hospital  was  founded  with  a  subscription  of  $350. 

We  may  judge  the  results  from  the  following  figures : 

Number  of  patients  in  the  wards  and  private  rooms  in  10 years.  8,000 

Number  of  homes  visited  by  the  nurses  in  5  years 070 

Number  of  visits  made  in  6  years 2,0S7 

Amount  of  property  accumulated tlOO,000 

Donations  received  for  operating  expenses 38,147 

Amount  collected  from  patients  for  hospital  service    62,524 
Total  revenue  for  operating  expenses 86,872 

These  figures  are  gratifying.  They  show  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  instita- 
tion  in  accomplishing  so  much  with  comparatively  small  means.  They  indi- 
cate how  much  more  might  be  accomplished  with  ample  means.  They  mean 
that  there  is  maintained  among  the  85,000  colored  people  of  Chicago  a  perma- 
nent object  lesson  to  all  who  are  struggling  upward,  teaching  that  the  best 
hope  of  rising  lies  in  doing  a  thing  well. 

The  Frederick  Douglass  Hospital  of  Philadelphia: 

Was  founded  in  1885  and  incorporated  the  following  year  nnder  a  charter  by 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  done  and  is  still  doing  a  much-needed 
work  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  humble  and  indigent  sick,  especially  of 
the  colored  race,  and  also  in  the  training  and  equipment  of  colored  young 
women  for  the  important  functions  of  the  professional  nurse,  and  also  giving 
a  large  field  of  practical  service  and  usefulness  especially  to  the  thirty-five 
colored  physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

A  post-graduate  course  is  planned  for  doctors  of  medicine. 

The  hospital,  while  largely  under  colored  control,  has  leading  white  and 
colored  physicians  on  its  staff,  and  its  doors  are  open  to  all,  without  discrim- 
ination either  of  race  or  religion.  The  young  women  in  Ita  training  school 
for  nurses  have  been  drawn  from  States  North  and  South,  and  they  are  prov- 
ing themselves  evangels  of  mercy  and  helpfulness  in  the  homes  of  the  afflicted 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Since  its  founatlon  the  hospital  has  treated  nearly  2400  in-patients  and 
upwards  of  30,000  out-patients.  Such  work  as  this  must  command  the  confi- 
dence of  any  community. 

Some  hospitals  are  connected  with  schools,  as  those  at  Hampton, 
Spelman  Seminary,  and  especially  the  one  at  Louisville  connected  with 
the  Colored  Medical  School: 

The  Citizens'  National  Hospital  is  a  part  of  the  Louisville  National  Medical 
College.  It  was  first  organized  in  conformity  to  the  laws  governing  medical 
schools.  In  1904  we  moved  into  our  present  quarters.  The  new  home  was 
given  the  present  name. 

The  hospital  is  supported  by  board  money  from  patients  and  tuition  from 
medical  students. 

We  have  a  training  class  for  nurses  (girls  only),  seven  in  class. 

We  do  all  the  charity  work  our  friends  will  permit.    This  is  not  much. 

Hospital  on  grounds  with  College,  combined  value  about  $8,000. 

We  receive  no  help  from  the  city  and  a  very  little  from  the  public,  per- 
haps about  three  hundred  dollars  from  all  sources  in  the  last  five  years. 

Capacity,  twelve  beds. 

Other  Negro  hospitals  are  said  to  exist  as  follows : 
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Mercy  Hospital  and  Nurse  TraiQing  School,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Mercy  Hospital  and  School  for  Nurses,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Total  in- 
come to  Novenaber,  1907,  $6,474.02;  patients,  $4,282.00;  received  from 
Negroes,  $4390.69,  and  from  the  State  $5,000  every  two  years. 

Mitchell  Hospital,  Leavenworth,  Kansas.    Income,  $2,820.60. 

Taylor  Lane  Hospital,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mercy  Hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Patients,  894;  total  income,  $1,878, 
all  from  Negroes. 

Harris  Sanitorium,  Mobile,  Ala.    Patients,  26. 

Colored  Hospital,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Provident  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.    Property,  $16,000. 

Bumis  Sanitorium,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Colored  Hospital,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Provident  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

State's  Hospital,  Winston,  N.  C. 

CoUey's  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hairston  Infirmary,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson's  Infirmary,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Colored  Hospital,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Woman's  Central  League  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va. 

Slater  Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Hale  Infirmary,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

One  interesting  work  is  the  Dispensary  connected  with  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  West  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  have  treated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  at  theDlspensary.  We 
have  not  been  open  for  business  quite  three  months,  yet  the  work  is  grow- 
ing, however,  and  we  feel  that  much  more  will  be  accomplished  as  the  com- 
munity becomes  acquainted  with  the  work. 


Section  14.  Young  Men's  Qirlstian  Association  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  As80ciation.~These  Christian  Associations  reveal  in  their 
iiistory  the  curious  complications  of  the  Negro  problem  in  America.  In 
the  South  there  is,  in  the  recent  abolition  of  slavery,  an  historical  if 
not  a  logical  excuse  which  lets  the  color  separate  Christians. 

In  the  North  there  is  no  such  excuse,  and  yet  Negroes  have  been 
gradually  excluded  from  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  buildings 
in  New  York,  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities  and  segregated  in  separate  bodies,  while  from  the  first  they  were 
in  nearly  all  cases  refused  admittance  to  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations.  These  separate  Negro  bodies  are  now  growing  and 
flourishing,  but  they  are  and  are  felt  to  be  monuments  to  a  miserable 
unchristian  and  unmanly  prejudice.  Of  course  if  they  represented 
voluntary  segregation  like  the  German  associations  or  the  Railroad 
men  the  case  would  be  different;  but  this  separation  is  compulsory  and 
humiliating.  The  colored  bodies  have  flourished  because  earnest  and 
self-sacriflcing  secretaries  have  urged  them  ou  and  counseled  them  to 
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ignore  the  Btigma.    In  this  way  they  have  done  great  good.    But  the 
good  accomplished  is  no  excuse  for  the  insult  offered. 

Figures  for  the  Colored  Young  Men^s  Christian  Associations  follo^w-: 

The  Colored  Men's  Department  now  has  1S6  associations— 96  in  edacational 
institations  and  40  in  cities— with  an  aggregate  membership  exceeding  lljOOO 
young  men.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  stringency  of  the  past  year,  t^nro 
new  city  associations  and  six  new  student  associations  were  added  to  the 
list,  a  new  building  was  dedicated  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  corner-stone  of 
the  $100/XH)  building  for  Washington,  D.  C,  was  laid  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  year  was  specially  characterized  by  the  splendid  advances  made  in  night- 
school  work  and  by  the  increased  attendance  upon  religious  meetings.  Ten 
colored  student  associations  sent  delegates  to  the  first  International  Student 
Bible  Conference  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Colored  Youiur  Men's  Chrlstten  AssodatloiM 

A  labamct, — Mobile. 

California,— Jjob  Angeles. 

Connecticut — New  Haven. 

District  of  Co^umdto.— Washington :  real  estate,  $52,000;  debt  on  same,  $2,000. 

Georgia.— Americus.  Atlanta:  real  estate,  $4,500.  Augusta.  Columbus: 
value  of  real  estate,  $26,60a 

Illinois.— Norm  aL 

Jndiana.— Indianapolis. 

Joira.— Buxton :  Colored  population,  5500 ;  value  of  building  and  lot,  $23,500; 
other  real  estate,  $600;  value  of  boys'  building  and  lot,  $10,00a 

Kansas. — ^Topeka. 

^6neuoA:2/.— Louisville :  value  of  building  and  lot,$10/XX);  debt  on  same,  $2,750. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans:  value  of  building  and  lot,  $6,400;  debt  on  same, 
$1,200. 

3/ar2/{and.— Baltimore :  value  of  building  and  lot,  $8,000. 

3f iMouri.— Kansas  City:  value  of  real  estate,  $7,200;  debt  on  same,  $6,000. 
St  Louis:  value  of  building  and  lot,  $5,500;  debt  on  same,$2,00a 

New  Jersey.— Atlt^ntic  City.    Montclair.    Orange. 

New  York.— Brooklyn :  value  of  building  and  lot,  $6,400.  Elmira.  New  York 
city :  value  of  building  and  lot,  $32,00a 

North  Carolina.— ABheyUle:  value  of  building  and  lot,  $85,000;  debt  on 
same.  $4,580.    Charlotte.    Winston-Salem. 

OAto.— Springfield:  building,  $5,000;  debt  on  same,  $1,200. 

South  Carolina.— Charleston.    Columbia. 

Tennessee.— i^hakttakiioogA:  building  and  lot,  $8^)0;  debt  on  same,  $4,175. 
KnoxvUle:  building  and  lot,  $2,000.    Nashville. 

Texa^.— Dallas.    Fort  Worth. 

Ftr^tnta.— Charlottesville.  Norfolk :  value  of  building  and  lot,  $16,000,  debt 
on  same,  $l,60a  Portsmouth :  funds  paid  in,  $l/)70 ;  pledged  in  addition,  $10,990. 
Richmond:  value  of  building  and  lot,  $7,000;  funds  paid  in,  $175;  pledged,  $790. 

West  ririirtnta.— Bluefield.    Wheeling. 

Colored  Qtj  AssodatloDS 

89  colored  city  associations  exist 

28  of  these  report  officers  or  statistics 

28  report  5,879  members. 

26  report  2,886  active  members. 

24  report  1,800  serving  on  committees. 
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SI  report  a  total  amoant  paid  out  for  enrrent  expenses,  $41^7. 

22  report  a  total  average  dally  attendance  at  rooms  of  1,070l 

22  report  211  socials  and  receptions. 

20  report  108  paid  lectnres  and  entertainments. 

16  report  378  situations  secored. 

13  report  gjmnasinms,  with  512  nsing  same. 

15  report  68  athletic  teams  or  dubs,  with  589  members. 

7  report  289  enrolled  in  gymnasinm  classes,  and  47  in  leaders^  corps. 
7  report  56  matched  games  with  outside  teams. 

EDCOATIOITAL. 

22  associations  report  some  educational  information. 
20  report  reading-rooms  with  489  periodicals  on  file. 

16  report  188  educational  lectures  and  practical  talks  (not  including  popular 
courses). 

9  report  22  educational  dubs,  with  489  members. 
16  report  49  educational  classes,  attended  by  391  different  students. 
12  report  22  paid  teachers. 

19  report  $1,322  total  expenses  of  all  educational  work. 
10  report  |597  total  receipts  from  class  tuition  fees. 

BIBLE  8TUDT 

18  associations  report  Bible  study  statistics. 

18  report  706  different  students  in  Bible  classes :  men,  62S;  boys,  185w 

16  report  22  miscellaneous  Bible  classes  of  men,  with  894  students. 

1  reports  1  evangelistic  Bible  class,  with  8  students. 

6  rex>ort  8  Bible  training  classes,  with  113  students. 

7  report  11  boys'  Bible  classes,  with  220  students. 

14  report  a  total  Bible-class  attendance  for  the  year  of  13,922L 

BBLiaiOUS  MEBTINOS 

24  associations  report  statistics  of  religions  meetings,  etc 

20  report  355  men  serving  on  religions- work  committees  or  doing  personal 
religious  work« 

16  report  $968  paid  out  for  religious  work. 

3  report  192  shop  meetings  with  a  total  attendanoeof  4,452. 

22  report  808  evangelistic  meetings  for  men,  with  a  total  attendance  of  68411* 
22  report  1,121  all  meetings  for  men,  with  a  total  attendance  of  84,292. 

4  report  14et  meetings  for  boys,  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,425i 
22  report  1,620  average  per  week  at  all-men's  meetings. 

4  report  67  average  per  week  at  all-boys'  meetings. 

17  report  283  total  professed  conversions :  men,  245 ;  boys,  38^ 

10  report  156  of  the  above  united  with  churches  as  a  result  of  the  work.: 
men,  120;  boys,  36. 
24  report  102,784  a  total  attendance  at  all  religious  meetings  and  Bible  classes. 

StHdeiit  Assodstloas 
91  associations  in  colored  institutions  are  in  existence. 

2  have  been  organized  this  year. 
72  report  statistics  of  their  work. 

62  report  11,360  young  men,  students  in  their  institutions. 
61  report  7;B21  young  men,  students  in  their  institutions,  members  of  evan- 
gelical churches. 
68  report  a  total  membership  of  5,081. 
66  report  an  active  membership  of  8,795b 
66  report  1,389  men  serving  on  committees. 
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80  report  $1,650  paid  out  last  year  for  current  expenses. 

46  report  1,505  young  men's  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  94,225. 

25  report  1,284  Bible-class  sessions,  with  a  total  attendance  of  28,000i 

26  report  188  missionary  meetinj^s ;  6  report  861  men  in  mission  study. 
43  report  253  lectures. 

15  report  545  volumes  in  libraries. 

Items  Comoioo  to  City  and  Student  Sections 

ISO  colored  associations  are  in  existence ;  100  send  in  reports. 
06  report  a  total  membership  of  10,460. 
92  report  an  active  membership  of  6,631. 
90  report  working  committees,  with  a  membership  of  1^680. 
54  report  cash  paid  out  for  current  expenses,  $43,507. 
87  report  libraries,  containing  6,281  volumes. 
28  associations  employ  29  secretaries. 

16  associations  own  buildings,  valued  at  $201,700. 

As  to  the  individual  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associations,  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  noted : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  arranging  to  put  up  a  $10,000  building. 

The  Association  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  handsome  building  which 
cost  $10,000;  of  this  the  whites  gave  $7,000  and  the  colored  people  $8,000. 

The  Baltimore  Association  sold  the  old  building  for  $3,600  in  October, 
1908,  and  is  now  in  rented  quarters  with  $8,000  in  bank  toward  a  build- 
ing fund.  They  spend  $1,800  a  year  and  have  a  gymnasium,  shooting 
gallery,  pool  table,  etc. 

The  St.  Louis  Association  has  a  building  worth  $5,000.  They  raised 
$2,100  last  year ;  almost  entirely  among  Negroes. 

The  Chattanooga  Association  raised  $2,600  in  1907;  over  half  of  this 
came  from  Negroes. 

The  Knoxville  Association  has  property  valued  at  $3,000  and  raises 
$800  a  year. 

Among  the  most  interesting  associations  is  that  at  Buxton,  la.  Bux- 
ton is  a  colored  mining  town  of  five  thousand;  three-fourths  of  the 
population  being  colored.  This  is  the  largest  association  for  col- 
ored people  in  the  world  and  has  a  building  for  men  and  one  for 
boys.  They  have  Sunday  services,  Bible  class,  night  schools,  reading- 
room,  and  theatrical  entertainments  in  a  hall  which  seats  six  hundred; 
about  150  men  and  boys  use  the  gymnasium.  At  night  after  working 
hours  from  160  to  200  men  can  be  found  in  the  buildings.  The  total 
membership  is  869  and  the  buildings  and  furniture  are  worth  $40,000. 

The  New  Orleans  Association  has  property  worth  $10,0000. 

The  association  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  has  property  worth  about  $5,000. 

The  association  in  Richmond,  Va.,  has  property  worth  $6,000  and  a 
membership  of  275;  a  good  library  of  1600  volumes;  visits  are  made  to 
the  penitentiary  and  the  sick,  and  there  is  a  night  school. 

At  Asheville,  N.  C,  Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbilt  put  up  a  building  at 
a  cost  of  $82,000.  It  contains  four  storerooms,  three  sleeping- rooms,  a 
hall  seating  600,  four  office-rooms,  a  parlor,  reading-room,  and  a  large 
room  for  night  school,  with  baths  in  the  basement.    This  proved  to  be 
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too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  colored  people  to  support,  but  when  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  threatened  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  on  the  property  and 
meet  no  more  deficits  coming  from  expenditures,  the  colored  people 
rallied  and  bought  the  place  by  paying  $2,400  in  cash  and  securing  a 
loan  of  $8,000.  It  then  became  a  regular  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  now  has  the  debt  down  to  $6,000.  There  is  a  membership 
of  aOO  and  a  night-school,  also  a  library  of  600  volumes  and  gymnasium 
work. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  never  flourished  so 
well  among  the  colored  people,  on  account  of  social  prejudice ;  but  sepa- 
rate associations  are  beginning  to  be  formed  now. 

There  is  an  association  in  St.  Paul,  two  sectional  conferences  in 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  and  there  are  the  following  other  asso- 
ciations : 

Alabama,  seven:  Talladega  (College,  Taskegee  Institute,  Selma  Univer- 
sity, State  Normal  School,  Miles  Memorial  College,  A.  A  M.  Collega 

OeargiOj  three ;  Spelman  Seminary,  Paine  College,  Haines  Institute. 

Kai^as,  two:  The  Western  College,  The  Topeka  N.  <fc  I.  Institute. 

Louisiana,  one :  Straight  University. 

Missiasippi^tovLTi  Southern  Christian  Institute,  Tougaloo  University,  Jack- 
son College,  Alcorn  A.  <fe  M.  College. 

MiMouriy  three:  Western  College <fc  Ind. Institute,  Lincoln  Institute, George 
R  Smith  College. 

Arkansoji,  three:  Philander  Smith  College,  Branch  Normal  College,  Arkan- 
sas Baptist  College. 

IHstriet  of  Columbia,  one :  Howard  University. 

North  Carolina,  one :  Bennett  College. 

Ohio,  one :  Wilberforce  University. 

Oklahoma,  one :  A.  <fe  N.  University. 

South  Carolina,  three:  Claflin  University,  Benedict  College,  Allen  Univer- 
sity. 

Tennessee,  four :  Walden  University,  Roger  Williams  University,  Lane  Col- 
lege, Knoxville  College. 

Virginia,  one :  V.  N.  <fc  I.  Institute. 

Pennsylvania,  one :  The  Philadelphia  Association. 

New  York,  two :  The  Fifty-third  Street  Branch,  New  York  city.  The  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  Branch,  Brooklyn. 

Minnesota,  one :  The  St  Paul  Branch. 

District  of  Columbia,  one :  The  Washington  Association. 

The  branch  in  New  York,  Fifty-third  Street,  has  a  dormitory,  par- 
lors, reading-room,  library,  an  employment  bureau,  and  serves  meals. 
There  is  also  instruction  in  sewing,  millinery,  cooking,  physical  culture 
and  elocution. 

The  branch  in  Brooklyn  has  a  regular  night-school  with  instruction 
in  21  industries. 

The  association  in  Washington  raises  about  $700  a  year  and  has  a 
building  fund. 
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Sectioa  15.  Retages  and  Reeciie  Homes  for  Women.  These  instftn- 
lionB  fall  into  two  classes:  those  that  seek  to  protect  decent  girls  and 
those  that  try  to  reform  fallen  women.  Among  the  first  are  a  series  c»f 
homes  for  servant  girls,  supported  mainly  by  colored  people. 

The  Phyllis  Wheatley  Home  of  Chicago  reports: 

The  home  is  eBtsblished  to  solve  the  problem  of  befriending  the  colored 
girls  and  women  who  come  into  this  great  city  seeking  work,  often  without 
relatives,  friends  or  money. 

1st  By  providing  a  comfortable  home  surrounded  by  Christian  influences. 

2nd.  To  elevate  the  standard  of  domestic  service;  to  provide  a  social  center 
for  homeless  girls  and  women,  where  they  can  improve  their  opportunities,  be 
assisted  in  securing  employment,  and  feel  sure  at  all  times  of  friendly  help,  mu- 
tual help  and  encouragement 

The  home  is  open  for  the  reception  of  visitors  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Terms :  $1^  per  week  for  lodging.    Transient,  25  cents  per  night 

The  winter  has  been  one  long  struggle  to  keep  things  going  and  to  help 
the  many  girls  an*d  women  who  come  to  us.  We  feel  that  our  work  is  one  of 
practical  value  to  any  community,  especially  one  like  this  great  cosmopolitan 
city  where  our  people  come  in  on  every  train  and  among  them  many  women 
and  girls  seeking  to  better  themselves  in  various  waya  Of  the  hundred  or 
more  homes  established  here  for  working  girls,  not  one  of  them  offers  » 
shelter  to  our  girls  except  the  Beulah  Home  and  the  Erring  Girl's  Refuge ; 
both  of  them  open  their  doors  after  the  first  false  step  has  been  taken. 

Many  of  our  girls  coming  from  small  towns  and  the  Southland  are  unused 
to  life  in  a  great  city  and  find  themselves  stranded  and  helpless,  ready  to  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  human  vultures  ever  ready  to  destroy  young  woman- 
hood. 

Again,  conditions  in  domestic  service  are  vastly  different  from  those  they 
were  familiar  with  in  their  homes,  and  they  are  labeled  incompetent  when 
often  they  are  willing  but  ^^green,"  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  service  in 
city  homes. 

The  Phyllis  Wheatley  Woman's  Club,  organized  thirteen  years  ago,  has 
always  felt  the  importance  of  its  mission  to  better  community  conditions.  We 
have  during  those  years  supported  a  sewing-school,  a  day  nursery  in  a  much- 
needed  district,  etc  Three  years  ago  we  determined  to  do  something  toward 
helping  the  stranger  girl  and  woman  especially,  as  well  as  those  in  our  midst 
who  needed  it,  to  a  standard  of  higher  womanhood  and  usefulness. 

We  began  the  purchase  of  the  Home  at  3530  Forest  avenue  at  a  cost  of  thirty- 
four  hundred  dollars,  with  an  incumbrance  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
We  kept  it  rented  until  May  1st,  190S,  turned  the  rentals  over  to  the  payment 
of  the  property  until  we  had  paid  $2,029,  which  includes  the  equity,  interest  on 
mortgage,  taxes,  insurance,  and  reduction  of  mortgage  by  $500l 

We  opened  the  Home  May  31st,  1908,  and  have  never  been  without  an 
inmate  a  single  day.  We  have  housed  thirty  girls,  have  secured  employment 
for  over  one  hundred,  and  have  given  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  in  a  few 
cases  financial  aid,  to  many  more.  We  have  done  very  little  soliciting.  We 
have  a  membership  of  forty  earnest  Christian  women. 

A  Home  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  in  every  large  city,  and  notices  of  the  same 
given  wide  publicity  in  every  town  and  city  throughout  the  country,  In  order 
to  safeguard  our  women  and  girls. 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  there  is  a  Young  Colored  Women's  Protective 
Association. 
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Something  had  to  be  done.  There  was  a  Young  Men>  Christian  Association 
for  the  white  boys,  there  was  one  for  the  colored  boyfi*;  there  was  a  Toong 
Women's  Christian  Association  for  white  girls,  bat  tb€|;re  was  none  for  the 
colored  girls.  ••   -;' , 

The  work  started  in  a  foar-room  cottage  and  now  they  have  bought  a 
three  thousand  dollar  house.  ' .  / , 

Bnt  the  most  hopefnl  feature  of  all,  the  most  encouraging  sign^of  the  times, 
is  that  the  responsibility  and  the  burdens  of  the  work  have  been  borne  by 
young  women  for  their  future  development  and  for  the  benefit  of  other  young 
women  who  might  wish  to  share  the  privileges  of  upbuilding  which  tliis  asso- 
ciation has  planned  to  provide.  It  was  pioneer  work,  and  all  the  hardsliips 
incident  to  pioneer  work  they  have  endured  bravely  and  wonderfully.  No'{)hp.2I 
can  do  Justice  to  the  loyalty,  to  the  sacrifice,  to  the  real  heroism  that  has  beeu 
manifested  by  the  young  women  interested  in  the  support  and  management 
of  this  work. 

It  has  over  one  hundred  members,  and  is  designed  among  other 
things : 

To  provide  literary,  musical,  social  and  industrial  centers  for  the  pleasure 
*  and  improvement  of  young  women. 

To  establish  training-schools  in  domestic  science  for  the  improvement  of 
conditions  in  the  home,  and  from  which  young  women  who  prefer  house- 
keeping or  cooking  may  graduate. 

To  recognize  with  respect,  intelligent,  moral,  competent,  cultured  workers 
in  whatever  honorable  avocation  engaged. 

To  secure  for  working  women  better  hours  and  bring  before  their  employ- 
ers the  desirability  of  giving  their  woman  employes  half-holidays  at  least 
during  the  summer  months. 

To  maintain  an  employment  committee,  which  shall  assist  in  procuring  de- 
sirable ]>ositions  for  women  who  are  out  of  employment 

To  become  acquainted  with  other  women  who  are  strangers  in  our  city  and 
to  be  helpful  to  them  in  any  way  i>ossible. 

To  assist  women  desiring  an  education  to  find  help  along  the  particular  lines 
in  which  they  are  interested. 

To  encourage  commercial  enterprise  among  Negroes  by  patronizing  the 
same  and  thus  to  help  make  opportunities  for  other  girls. 

A  Negro  Working-Girls*  Home  will  soon  be  opened  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

One  in  Boston,  called  the  Harriet  Tubman  House,  at  87  Holyoke  St., 

Was  established  by  a  number  of  colored  women  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
Boston,  who  have  made  many  sacrifices  for  its  maintenance  during  the 
past  three  years.  On  November  10th,  1904,  the  house  was  open  to  the 
public  for  inspection.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  protection  and  home  com- 
forts to  young  colored  women  who  come  to  our  city  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  at  a  nominal  cost  to  them.  It  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  in  our 
city.  At  present  the  house  has  accommodation  for  twelve  young  women. 
There  is  a  lecture-room,  parlor,  sleeping-rooms,  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
laundry.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  it  is  not 
connected  with  any  denomination  or  religious  sect.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
management  to  open  classes  in  the  domestic  arts,  such  as  cooking,  sewing, 
laundering,  etc.,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  are  in  hand  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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The  Immediate  need- of  the  House  is  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  and 
equipping  a  permanent  building : 

The  House  tak^ps*  respectable  working  girls  and  gives  them  a  home. 
It  has  sheltered  7t  girls  last  year,  and  raises  about  $1,000  a  year  for  its 
support   ^  {  *•. 

There  Ajn^Vwo  such  homes  in  Michigan:  one  in  Grand  Rapids  which, 
with  tljie'-afd  of  white  friends,  purchased  a  small  building  for  $1,(KX>, 
partially  paid  for.    The  other,  in  Detroit,  was  organized  in  April,  1906: 

We'  ^ave  for  the  past  two  years  been  very  successful  in  having  millinery^ 

iir^making,  and  embroidery  classes.    We  employed  one  of  our  race  to  Iq- 

'«fijDCt  UB  in  each  class.  We  give  ten  lessons  for  $1.00  in  advance.  Our  expenses 

I'fpr  the  millinery  class  has  been  about  $90.00  or  more,  and  dressmaking  class 

■expenses  150.00.  , 

This  year  they  are  trying  to  buy  property. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  efforts  to  help  colored  girls  is  the  National 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  Colored  Women,  started  by  the  white 
women  of  New  York.  There  are  local  associations  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Washington.  The  local  work  is 
largely  or  wholly  in  the  hands  of  colored  people  and  supported  by  con- 
tributions from  both  races. 

The  Philadelphia  association  is  perhaps  the  most  active.  Its  object 
is  to  provide  a  settlement  and  protection  for  migrating  colored  women, 
to  study  conditions  and  disseminate  information. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Lanning,  our  dock  worker,  daily  meets  the  boats  at  the  Ericsson 
line  (Baltimore  Boat  Company)  and  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Line  (Charles- 
ton andGeorgia  boats)  bringing  passengers  from  the  Southern  States.  The 
courtesy  of  the  boat  companies  is  yet  accorded  to  our  worker.  Following  is  a 
report  of  the  total  number  of  persons  met  during  the  year: 

Virginia 466 

Maryland 808 

West  Virginia SIS 

New  Jersey 47 

South  Oarolina M^ 

Pennsylvania 60 

Delaware 60 

Georgia 66 

North  Carolina 46 

Total 1861 

Employment  agencies  are  looked  after,  and  there  is  a  working-girls* 
home  established  in  Philadelphia. 

There  are  also  working-girls*  homes  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  a  movement  for  one  in  Columbia,  S.  €. 

Next  to  this  work  comes  attempts  to  rescue  girls  who  are  already 
fallen  into  vice,  or  liable  to.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  industrial  home 
for  colored  girls  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  now  three  years  old.  It  raises 
$8,860  a  year,  of  which  $2,250  comes  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Dorcas  Home  Society  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  reformatory 
work  among  Negro  women,  and  maintains  a  home  and  an  employment 
office. 
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The  White  Rose  Mission  in  New  York  has  done  considerahle  rescue 
work. 

In  Topeka,  Kan.,  is  a  rescue  home  for  fallen  women  and  girls,  and  the 
Colored  Hebron  Rescue  Association  maintains  a  home  in  St  Louis. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  legislature  failed  to  decide  on  an  industrial 
reform  home  for  girls,  and  the  Federation  of  Women^s  Clubs  took  up 
the  matter  and  established  a  home  in  1908,  known  as  the  Jackson  County 
Home  for  Negro  Girls. 

Forty  girls  have  been  sent  by  the  Court  to  the  Home,  of  whom  seven  have 
been  sent  to  homes  out  of  the  city,  six  paroled  by  the  Court,  nine  discharged, 
and  sixteen  are  now  in  the  Home.  We  feel  prond  of  the  fact  that  not  one  has 
attempted  to  escape,  and  at  no  time  has  it  been  necessary  to  call  an  officer  to 
quiet  any  disturbance. 

The  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  laundry  work,  the  latter  bringing  in  quite 
a  deal  of  revenue  to  the  Home.  We  have  also  tried  to  improve  them  morally 
and  religiously,  sixteen  having  been  Induced  to  join  the  church.  All  attend 
church  and  Sunday-school  regularly.  Besides  this  influence,  the  Board  of 
Education  provides  us  a  half-day  school,  conducted  by  Miss  Doshia  Johnson,  a 
very  kind  and  earnest  young  woman,  who  has  done  much  good  toward  the 
progress  of  the  g^rl& 

We  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Ross,  our  probation  officers,  for  their 
untiring  efforts  for  the  success  of  the  Home,  and  to  the  public  for  its  generous 
support  of  our  work.  Our  board  of  managers  meets  monthly  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  the  Home,  and  its  secretary  is  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  give  a 
complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution 
and  its  working  throughout 

The  income  of  the  Home  has  been  as  follows: 

Oounty  Coart  ($10  per  month  for  each  Inmate.  .|  820  78 

Juvenile  Improvement  Association 240  00 

Board  of  Education 76  88 

Laundry  Workof  GlrlA 186  68 

BubBcrlptlOQS 666  61 

$1,884  26 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  Home  for  the  Homeless  where  any  woman 
may  apply  for  temporary  aid. 
In  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  there  is  a  Sheltering  Arms  Home: 

Its  doors  are  open  night  and  day  to  any  homeless  woman,  girl  or  child  in 
need  of  shelter.  We  are  renting,  as  yet,  and  caring  for  twelve  persons  at  the 
present.  We  have  sheltered  fifty-six  since  opening,  October  28,  1907.  The 
growth  has  been  slow  because  the  people  have  not  felt  the  real  need  of  such 
an  institution.  We  are  beginning  to  awaken  now,  and  are  looking  forward  to 
great  progress  in  the  near  future.  We  have  donated  five  lots  and  a  small 
ihree>room  house  which  we  hope  to  improve  this  fall. 

In  Washington  there  is  a  Home  for  Friendless,  and  also  a  National 
Association  for  the  Belief  of  Destitute  Women  and  Children  supported 
by  the  Government  at  the  cost  of  $10,000  a  year,  but  conducted  entirely 
by  colored  women.    It  had  103  women  and  children  in  1907. 

One  woman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McDonald,  has  been  probation  officer  in 
Chicago,  and  does  considerable  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  rescue  work 
among  women  and  children. 
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Sectioa  16.  Social,  Literary  and  Art  Clubs.  All  over  the  country 
there  are  a  number  of  private  and  some  public  clubs  among  the  col- 
ored people  devoted  primarily  to  literature  or  some  form  of  art  work. 
They  are  the  remains  of  the  more  flourishing  literary  societies  of  ante 
bellum  days  in  the  free  Negro  settlements,  but  have  changed  consid- 
erably in  character  and  kind  of  work. 

The  Friday  Afternoon  Study  Club  of  Cleveland,  O.,  consists  of  women 
who  assemble  once  in  two  weeks  to  listen  to  papers  and  the  discussions 
of  general  subjects.  As,  for  instance,  in  1905-06  they  took  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  discussed  different  periods  in  sixteen  different 
meetings,  taking  up  not  simply  the  formal  history  but  the  rise  and  fall 
of  slave  power,  the  development  of  American  literature  and  art,  the 
development  of  education,  etc. 

The  Booklovers*  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  discussed  the  same  year 
the  principal  religions  of  the  earth  and  their  effect  on  civilization. 
They  held  two  meetings  a  month  for  seven  months  and  took  up  the 
religion  of  Egypt  and  other  ancient  places,  including  Brahminism, 
Buddhism,  Judaism,  including  a  comparison  of  Jews  and  Negroes, 
Mohammedanism,  Roman  Catholicism,  Protestantism,  with  discus- 
sions of  the  Negro  and  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  American  Negro 
religion. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  churches  throughout  the  United  States  have 
one  or  more  literary  societies  connected  with  them ;  perhaps  the  most 
noted  of  these  church  literary  societies  is  the  Bethel  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  organized  in  1881  and  com- 
manding large  audiences.  Probably  few  organizations  have  had  a 
more  distinguished  list  of  speakers,  including  Frederick  Douglass, 
J.  C.  Price,  John  M.  Langston,  Alexander  Crummell,  Dr.  £.  W. 
Blyden,  George  W.  Williams,  Senator  Blair,  Bichard  T.  Greener,  and 
others. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  present  societies  follow: 

The  Dunbar  Beading  Circle  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  studies  Negro 
history. 

The  Bowen  Beading  Circle  of  Washington,  D.C.,  meets  twice  a  month 
to  read  different  authors. 

The  Boyal  Club  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  a  literary  programme  once  a 
month  and  spends  the  rest  of  their  time  in  charity  work. 

The  Ladies^  Reading  Circle  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  pursues  certain  lines  of 
reading  from  year  to  year. 

The  Ladies*  Literary  Digest  Club  of  Danville,  Ky.,  is  to  encourage 
the  reading  of  race  literature  and  current  events,  and  contribute  to 
good  causes. 

The  Macon  Art  and  Social  Club  of  Macon,  Ga.,  consists  of  married 
women  organized  to  do  fancy  work,  and  does  some  charity  work  also. 

The  West  Indian  Literary  Club  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  does  both  liter- 
ary and  charitable  work. 

The  Union  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  conducts  a  literary  course. 
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The  Detroit  Study  Club  of  Michigan  is  studying  the  lives  of  English 
and  American  poets. 

The  Scotia  Beading  Club  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  encourages  the  study 
of  literature  and  maintains  a  scholarship  at  Scotia  Seminary. 

The  Minervia  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  literary  and  musical,  with 
some  charitable  work. 

The  American  Girls'  Culture  Club  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  writes: 

The  American  Girl's  Galture  Club  was  organized  January  IS,  1906,  by  Mrs. 
Bessie  Jamison.  There  are  at  present  twenty-two  members.  Oar  object  is 
to  work  along  various  lines  of  charity  and  to  help  the  Colored  Old  Folk's 
Home  and  the  Working-Girls'  Home  in  Providence.  The  first  week  in  June 
the  club  is  planning  to  give  a  star  concert  and  the  proceeds  will  be  sent  to  a 
young  colored  man  who  Is  working  his  way  through  Brown  University  in 
Providence.  Nearly  all  the  girls  in  our  club  are  talented,  and  very  often  the 
churches  call  upon  us  to  help  them  out  in  their  entertainments.  We  send 
flowers,  fruits  and  other  delicacies  to  the  sick.  We  have  made  a  number  of 
visits  to  the  hospitaL  We  go  and  see  the  blind,  and  read  to  them.  Easter- 
time  we  took  several  potted  plants  to  a  number  of  old  ladles.  In  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  we  have  sent  two  large  baskets  of  groceries  to  two  poor  old 
women.  The  club  has  given  several  dramas  and  concerts,  and  all  proved  to 
be  successfuL  The  ministers  and  all  the  churches  seem  to  take  a  great  inter- 
est in  us.  We  have  been  very  lucky  in  not  losing  any  members  by  death. 
Nearly  all  of  the  girls  attend  tne  High  School ;  some  have  graduated  and  are 
away  to  college. 

In  several  cities  there  are  organizations  which  maintain  lectures  and 
discussions  on  Sunday  afternoon  specially  for  men.  Among  these  are 
the  Men's  Forum  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  Sunday  Forum  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Sunday  Club,  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.    This  latter  club  reports: 

Its  purpose  is  for  the  economic  and  hygienic  development  of  Negroes.  They 
do  their  work:  (a)  by  having  Sunday  meetings  at  which  men  of  ability  give 
lecturers;  (b)  they  issue  literature  on  hygiene  to  a£9icted  sections  of  the  city; 
they  make  contributions  to  the  poor,  sometimes  to  the  colored  hospital.  Any 
one  willing  to  take  part  may  become  a  member ;  no  monthly  fees  required.  Its 
finances  come  from  collections  from  those  who  attend. 

Various  cities  maintain  regular  lecture  bureaus.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  is  the  People's  Lecture  Association  of  Little  Bock, 
Ark.    The  following  is  a  report  of  this  organization : 

OrganiEation  effected  November  11, 1903,  with  about  twenty-five  members; 
seventy  members  in  1909. 

Dues,  one  dollar  per  year,  in  quarterly  payments. 

During  six  years  of  its  existence  it  has  had  forty-two  lectures,  two  comber ts 
by  local  talent,  two  concerts  by  professional  talent,  and  one  stereopticon  lec- 
ture. 

We  have  raised  about  $500. 

Our  earlier  lecturers  were  coloied  college  presidents  of  the  city ;  later,  white 
ministers  of  the  city,  politicians,  teachers,  educators  of  standing,  not  forget- 
ting two  lectures  by  Father  Lucy,  of  Pine  Bluff  (white  Catholic  priest  and 
writer  of  newspaper  articles  in  State  papers,  advocating  better  treatment  of 
Negroes),  nor  omiting  Rabbi  Wolsey  (Jewish  Priest,  travelling  orator;  now 
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of  Cincinnati),  nor  Professor  Dayne,  State  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instrac- 
tion. 

Oar  colored  lecturers  embrace  names  widely  known  and  appreciated.  Of 
these  are  Prof.  W.  £.  Burghardt  DuBois,  Atlanta  University ;  Prof.  Wm.  Pick- 
ens, Talladega  College ;  Mrs.  Mary  C.Terrell,  Hon.  Edward  Morris,  of  Chicago ; 
Hon.  J.  T.  Settles,  lawyer  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Archdeacon  G.  Alexander 
McGuire,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rev.  Maximo  Duty,  of  Memphis, Tenn.;  Rev. 
D.  LeRoy  Ferguson,  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Prof.  Kelley  Miller, Washington,  D.  C. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  men*s  clubs  like  the  Monday  Club  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,and  Advance  Club  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  These  are  chiefly 
social  clubs,  but  are  also  places  of  discussion  and  centers  of  various 
civic  movements.  For  instance,  members  of  the  Atlanta  Monday  Club 
were  largely  called  upon  in  the  Atlanta  riot  to  join  with  the  whites  Id 
reconstruction. 

Many  social  clubs  are  formed  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  beautify- 
ing and  bettering  social  life.  The  Owl  Club  of  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  married  couples,  was  organized  in  1894.  Its  object 
is  to  ''uplift  our  race  socially,  and  we  have  succeeded  iu  bettering  it 
morally  as  well." 

There  are  a  number  of  so-called  art  clubs  whose  object  is  chiefly 
social,  and  who  do  some  drawing  and  painting  and  embroidery.  They 
are  chiefly  valuable  in  keeping  alive  and  encouraging  the  love  for 
beautiful  things;  although  the  actual  work  accomplished  is  usually 
small  and  unimportant. 

Silver  Spray  Art  Club  of  Houston,  Tex.,  is  trying  to  beautify  the 
homes  of  its  members  and  also  do  some  charitable  work. 

The  most  important  developments  in  the  line  of  art  have  been  natu- 
rally toward  music.  Nearly  all  the  large  churches  have  organized 
choirs,  and  there  are  numbers  of  amateur  musical  associations,  instru- 
mental and  vocal. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor,  of  England,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Coleridge-Taylor  Choral  Society,  in  Washington,  D.C.  This 
society  had  a  chorus  of  200;  among  its  patrons  were  Beginal  DeKoven, 
Eugene  E.  Stephens,  Henry  Handzer,  Lieutenant  Santelmann. 

It  was  organized  in  1901  (incorporated  1908),  under  the  stimulus  of  a  pro- 
posed visit  to  Washington  of  the  eminent  composer.  In  a  conference  of  our 
more  prominent  musicians,  which  met  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hilyer,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  formation  of  a  choral  society  among  the  colored 
singers  of  Washington  had  long  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them,  and  only 
needed  the  stimulus  of  the  proposed  visit  of  the  composer  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  sing  "Hiawatha"  to  give  it  tangible  shape  and  permanent  form.  Its 
object  is  to  develop  a  wider  interest  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  com- 
posers and  especially  to  diffuse  among  the  masses  a  higher  musical  culture 
and  appreciation  of  works  that  tend  to  refine  and  elevate. 

Since  its  organization  the  society  has  rendered  "Hiawatha"  on  seven  differ- 
ent occasions— four  times  in  Washington,  twice  in  Baltimore,  and  once  in 
Philadelphia  fit  the  Academy  of  Music.  It  has  also  rendered  Mr.  8.  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  "Atonement"  and  the  Choral  Ballads  (the  latter  having  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  society  by  the  composer)  and  other  compositions. 
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In  November,  1904,  the  society  had  Mr.  S.  Coleridge-Taylor  as  its  special 
guest,  when  it  gave  a  Musical  Festival  consisting  of  three  great  concerts— two 
in  Washington  and  one  in  Baltimore— rendering  Hiawatha  and  the  Choral 
Ballads  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band  Or- 
chestra of  52  pieces  accompanying,  and  other  selections  directed  by  Prof.  John 
T.Liayton.  These  concerts  were  attended  by  prominent  musicians  (white  and 
colored)not  only  from  this  city, but  from  NewTork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balt- 
imore, Chicago,  Richmond,  and  other  citle& 

The  most  remarkable  effort,  perhaps,  is  the  Foreign  Scholarship 
Association  established  by  Mme.  E.  Azalia  Hackley.  Mrs.  Haokley, 
who  herself  has  an  unusual  voice  and  was  trained  abroad,  said  in 
taking  up  her  work  in  1907: 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  there  is  a  future  for  colored  musicians  abroad,  pro- 
viding they  take  rank  with  white  artists.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  even  in 
ten  years,  if  something  is  done  to  encourage  such  a  condition,  I  believe  that 
several  first-class  companies — not  coon  shows— could  have  seasons  in  various 
countries.  I  also  believe  that  white  managers  will  engage  colored  artists,  pro- 
viding they  can  sing  in  foreign  languages.  I  believe  that  there  could  even  be 
colored  managers  abroad  within  the  next  ten  years,  but  they  would  be  obliged 
to  offer  real  attractions. 

If  we  encourage  our  young  people  generally  throughout  the  country , every 
five  or  six  years,  some  one  of  them  will  leap  out  of  the  circle  of  mediocrity  and 
push  his  way  to  the  front,  and  perhaps  represent  us  musically  as  we  have 
never  been  represented. 

If  the  colored  musicians  in  each  place  would  unite  as  enthusiastically  as 
people  do  to  start  a  new  church,  or  establish  a  lodge,  there  could  be  some  one 
helped  each  year. 

Who  is  doing  anything  for  a  colored  genius  ?  Well,  of  course,  the  race  is 
comparatively  i>oor,  but  there  are  some  wealthy  ones,  and  we  could  help  a 
couple  a  year,  at  least,  if  we  tried. 

I  heard  abroad  of  about  six  students  whom  Mr.  Schwab,  the  steel  mag- 
nate, is  helping.  He  does  not  even  know  the  beneficiaries.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  Mrs.  Yanderbilt  are  educating  several  each,  and  many  others  are  helping 
talented  people. 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Hackley  established  what  she  called  the  Foreign 
Scholarship,  and  induced  two  hundred  or  more  colored  people  to  con- 
tribute a  scholarship  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  She  then 
took  a  trip  through  the  South,  and  reported  an  orchestra  of  thirty  mem- 
bers in  Richmond,Va.,  and  a  festival;  a  remarkable  soprano  at  Atlanta 
University,  and  a  good  violinist;  fine  choral  work  at  Tuskegee;  a  very 
competent  piano  teacher  at  Montgomery;  an  amateur  cornetist  at 
Mobile;  a  chorister  in  New  Orleans  and  four  exceptional  voices,  and 
a  tenor  soloist  at  Jacksonville.  In  the  West  she  found  a  good  soprano 
at  Harrisburg,  chorister  in  Pittsburgh,  three  violinists  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago,  a  good  soprano  voice  in  Chicago  together  with  a  musical- 
study  club,  a  good  musical  director  in  Kansas  City,  a  rare  contralto  in 
Omaha,  a  chorus  of  thirty -five  voices  in  Denver,  a  good  baritone  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  a  pianist  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  a  study  club  in  Los 
Angeles. 
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In  the  parsuance  of  this  plan  Mrs.  Hackley  has  sent  her  first  bene- 
ficiary abroad  during  1906-9  in  the  person  of  Clarence  C.  White,  a> 
violinist  of  rare  ability;  the  next  beneficiary  is  to  be  Carl  R.  Diton; 
three  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  raised  for  him. 

In  her  last  report  Mrs.  Hackley  says : 

In  June  I  finished  the  last  payment  of  the  five  hundred  dollars  I  had  prom- 
ised to  Mr.  Clarence  Cameron  White,  to  assist  him  in  his  studies  abroad  for 
one  year.    Mr.  White  sailed  for  London  in  June,  1908. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  collect  this  amount,  but  it  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  scholarship  establishes  a  precedent.  I  am  highly  gratified 
with  all  results.  If  those  who  have  contributed  could  understand  how  ard- 
uously Mr.  White  has  worked,  and  how  much  he  has  improved  in  his  play- 
ing, they  would  be  as  pleased  as  I  am.  If  he  had  to  return  at  this  date,  he 
will  have  profited  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  the  money  has  been  well 
spent. 

To  have  one  colored  artist  presented  abroad  every  five  years  would  cost 
less  than  $5,000,  an  average  of  $1,000  a  year.  What  a  pittance  this  is  if  it  scores 
one  point  in  favor  of  ten  millions  of  x>eople.  One  department  store  in  any 
large  city  expends  that  much  in  less  than  a  week  for  advertising,  because  the 
results  of  advertisement  are  evident. 

How  can  the  race  expect  the  world  to  believe  that  it  has  rare  musical  tal- 
ent, the  one  line  in  which  it  can  excel  if  given  opportunity,  if  the  fact  is  not 
continually  advertised  and  evidence  produced?  Must  there  be  no  change  of 
opinion  because  of  a  few  dollars  that  might  be  easily  given  ? 

Another  interesting  musical  association  is  the  Viotti  Association  of 
Boston.    Its  founder  says: 

I  went  from  house  to  house  one  day  and  saw  as  many  mothers  as  I  possibly 
could  find  at  home,  told  them  what  my  object  was,  that  1  wanted  them  to 
help  me  in  getting  the  boys  and  girls  off  the  streets  at  night  and  give  them 
something  to  do  at  home,  something  all  colored  people,  as  a  rule,  are  very 
fond  of,  and  that  is  music.  I  started  out  with  five  other  women  and  we 
organized  a  club  called  the  Viotti  Club  of  Boston.  For  one  year  it  grew  to 
fifteen,  then  I  entered  the  club  into  the  Northeastern  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  New  England,  and  we  now  number  twenty-five.  The  club  was  named 
for  Henry  Viotti,  of  London,  a  professor  of  music.  We  have  a  Junior  Depart- 
ment of  twenty  boys,  who  are  organized  into  a  brass  band  and  orchestra. 
They  are  doing  nicely.  It  is  conducted  by  a  colored  woman  of  my  club.  Last 
year  we  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dollars  from  concerts  given  by 
the  boys.  I  paid  $150  for  the  instruments.  We  give  the  instruments  to  the 
poorer  boys  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  them. 

There  is  one  National  Association  which  seeks  to  encourage  litera- 
ture and  art  among  Negroes.  This  is  the  American  Negro  Academy, 
founded  by  Alexander  Crummell  in  1897.  Its  objects  are  '  'the  promotion 
of  literature,  science  and  art;  the  culture  of  a  form  of  Intellectual 
Taste;  the  fostering  of  Higher  Education;  the  publication  of  scholarly 
work;  the  defense  of  the  Negro  against  vicious  assaults.^* 

It  has  a  limited  number  of  selected  members  and  has  published  thir- 
teen pamphlets  on  Sociological  and  Historical  subjects. 
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Section  17.  Literature  and  Newspapers.  Only  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
attempt  to  better  social  conditions  by  means  of  newspapers,  books  and 
periodicals  can  here  be  attempted. 

As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  first  voices  of  Negro  authors  were  heard  in  the  United 
States. 

Phyllis  Wheatley,  the  black  poetess,  was  easily  the  pioneer,  her  first 
poems  appearing  in  1778,  and  other  editions  in  1784  and  1793.  Her 
earliest  poem  was  in  memory  of  George  Whitefield.  She  was  followed 
by  the  Negro,  Olaudah  Equiano— known  by  his  English  name  of  Gns-  \ 

tavus  Vassa — whose  autobiography  of  360  pages,  published  in  1787,  was 
the  beginning  of  that  long  series  of  personal  appeals  of  which  Booker  T. 
Wasbingrton's  Up  From  Slavery  is  the  latest 

Benjamin  Banneker^s  almanacs  represented  the  first  scientific  work 
of  American  Negroes,  and  began  to  be  issued  in  1792. 

Coming  now  to  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  find 
some  essays  on  Freedom  by  the  African  Society  of  Boston,  and  an 
apology  for  the  new  Negro  church  formed  in  Philadelphia.  Paul  Cuffe 
disgusted  with  America  wrote  an  early  account  of  Sierra  Leone,  while 
the  celebrated  Lemuel  Haynes  ignoring  the  race  question  dipped 
deeply  into  the  New  England  theological  controversy  about  181&.  In 
1829  came  the  first  full-voiced,  almost  hysterical,  protest  against  slavery 
and  the  color  line  in  David  Walker^s  Appeal,  which  aroused  Southern 
legislatures  to  action.  This  was  followed  by  the  earliest  Negro  conven- 
tions which  issued  interesting  minutes,  and  a  strong  appeal  against 
disfranchisement  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1840  some  strong  writers  began  to  appear.  Henry  Highland  Gar- 
net and  J.  W.  C.  Pennington  preached  powerful  sermons  and  gave 
some  attention  to  Negro  history  in  their  pamphlets;  B.  B.  Lewis  made 
a  more  elaborate  attempt  at  Negro  history.  Whitfield's  poems  ap- 
peared in  1846,  and  WiUiam  Wells  Brown  began  a  career  of  writing 
which  lasted  from  1847  until  after  the  war.  In  1845  Douglass's  Auto- 
biography made  its  first  appearance,  destined  to  run  through  endless 
editions  up  until  the  last  in  1893.  Moreover  it  was  in  1841  that  the  first 
Negro  magazine  appeared  in  America,  edited  by  George  Hogarth  and 
published  by  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

In  the  fifties  William  Wells  Brown  published  his  '^Three  Years  in 
Europe'';  James  Whitfield  published  further  poems,  and  a  new  poet 
arose  in  the  person  of  Frances  E.  W.  Harper,  a  woman  of  no  little 
ability  who  is  still  alive;  Martin  B.  Delaney  and  William  Nell  wrote 
further  of  Negro  history,  Nell  especially  making  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  Negro  soldiers.  Three  interesting  biographies 
were  added  in  this  decade  to  the  growing  number:  Josiah  Henson, 
Samuel  G.  Ward  and  Samuel  Northrop;  while  Catto  leaving  general 
history  came  down  to  the  better  known  history  of  the  Negro  church. 

In  the  sixties  slave  narratives  multiplied,  like  that  of  Linda  Brent, 
while  two  studies  of  Africa  based  on  actual  visits  were  made  by  Robert 
Campbell  and  the  revered  Alexander  Crummell;   William  Douglass 
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and  Bishop  Daniel  Payne  continued  the  history  of  the  Kegro  church, 
while  William  Wells  Brown  carried  forward  his  work  in  general  Negro 
history.  In  this  decade,  too,  Bishop  Tanner  began  his  work  in  Negro 
theology. 

Most  of  the  Negro  talent  in  the  seventies  was  taken  up  in  politics; 
the  older  men  like  Bishop  Wayman  wrote  of  their  experiences.  Wil- 
liam Wells  Brown  wrote  the  Rising  Son,  and  Sojourner  Truth  added 
her  story  to  the  slave  narratives.  A  new  poet  arose  in  the  person 
of  A.  A.  Whitman,  while  James  M.  Trotter  was  the  first  to  take 
literary  note  of  the  musical  ability  of  his  race.  Indeed,  this  section 
might  have  been  begun  by  some  reference  to  the  music  and  folk- 
lore of  the  Negro  race ;  the  music  contained  much  primitive  poetry 
and  the  folklore  being  one  of  the  great  contributions  to  American 
civilization. 

In  the  eighties  there  are  signs  of  unrest  and  different  conflicting 
streams  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Negro 
church  is  shown  by  the  writers  on  church  subjects  like  Moore  and 
Wayman.  The  historical  spirit  was  especially  strong.  Still  wrote  of 
the  Underground  Railroad ;  Simmons  issued  his  interesting  biograph- 
ical dictionary,  and  the  greatest  historian  of  the  race  appeared  when 
George  W.  Williams  issued  his  two- volume  history  of  the  Negro  race 
in  America.  The  political  turmoil  was  reflected  in  Langston^s  Free- 
dom and  Citizenship,  Fortune's  Biack  and  White,  and  Straker*s  New 
South,  and  found  its  bitterest  arraignment  in  Turner's  pamphlets;  but 
with  all  this  went  other  thought:  a  black  man  published  his  flrst  Greek 
lessons,  Bishop  Payne  issued  his  Treatise  on  Domestic  Education,  and 
Stewart  studied  Liberia. 

In  the  nineties  came  histories,  essays,  novels  and  poems,  together 
with  biography  and  social  studies.  The  history  was  i*epresented  by 
Payne's  History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Hood's  History  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  Anderson's  sketch  of  Negro  Presbyterianism 
and  Hagood's  Colored  Man  in  the  M.  E.  Church;  general  his- 
tory of  the  older  type  by  R.  L.  Perry's  Cnshite,  and  the  newer  type  in 
Johnson's  History  and  DuBois's  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  while 
one  of  the  secret  societies  found  their  historian  in  Brooks ;  Cro^man's 
essays  appeared  and  Archibald  Grimke's  biographies.  The  race  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  Frank  Grimke's  published  Sermons,  while  social 
studies  were  made  by  Penn,  Wright,  Mossell,  CrummelU  DuBois, 
Majors,  and  others.  Most  notable,  however,  was  the  rise  of  the  Negro 
novelist  and  poet  with  national  recognition;  Frances  Harper  was  still 
writing  and  Griggs  began  his  racial  novels,  but  both  of  these  spoke  pri- 
marily to  the  Negro  race;  on  the  other  hand,  Chesnutt's  six  novels  and 
Dunbar's  inimitable  work^  spoke  to  the  whole  nation. 

Since  1900  the  stream  of  Negro  writing  has  continued:  Dunbar  has 
found  a  worthy  successor  in  the  less-known  but  more  carefully  cul- 
tured Braithwaite;  Booker  T.  Washington  has  given  us  his  biography 
and  Story  of  the  Negro;  Kelly  Miller's  trenchant  essays  have  appeared 
in  book  form  and  DuBois's  Souls  of  Black  Folk  and  John  Brown ;  Sin- 
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dair's  Af tennath  of  Slavery  has  attracted  attention,  as  have  the  studies 
made  by  Atlanta  University.  The  forward  movement  in  Negpro  music 
is  represented  by  Frederick  J.  Work  in  one  direction  and  Bosamond 
Johnson  in  another. 

On  the  whole  the  literary  output  of  the  American  Negro  has  been 
both  large  and  creditable,  although,  of  course,  comparatively  little 
known;  few  great  names  have  appeared  and  little  work  that  could 
be  called  first-class,  but  this,  of  course,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  Kegpro 
literature. 

A  ChroiiolQSlcal  Uft  of  Soom  NoUble  Works  In  Negro  Utonrture 

Phyllis  Wheatley— Poems  on  varloas  subjects,  religious  and  moral.    1778.   8vo. 
Equlano,  Olaudah  (Oustayus  Vassa)— Autobiography.    1787.   860  pp. 
Benjamin  Banneker— Almanacs,  178S-1800. 
African  Society.    Essay  on  Freedom.    Boston,  28  pp.    180S. 

Act  of  Incorporation,  Causes  and  Motives  of  the  African  Episcopal  Ohuroh.    Phlla- 
delpbla.  18ia 

Paul  Cuffe— Brief  Account  of  Sierra  Leone.    New  York.    12  pp.    1812. 
Liemuel  Haynes— Sermons.    1815(7). 

Walker,  David— Appeal,  In  four  articles,  together  with  a  Preamble  to  the  Colored 
Oltlsens  of  the  World,  etc.    M  pp.    Boston,  Mass.    1829. 

Minutes  of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  People  of  Color    Philadelphia.   1881. 
Pamphlet. 

Appeal  of  forty  thousand  colored  oltlsens  threatened  with  disfranchisement  to  the 

people  of  Pennsylvania.    Phlla.,  1888.    18  pp.    8vo. 
Lee,  Jarena— Journal.    Cincinnati,  188tf.    24  pp.    12mo. 

J.  W.  C.  Pennlngton—Orlgln  and  History  of  the  Colored  People.    1841.    100  pp. 
African  M.  E.  Church  Magazine.    (Qeorge  Hogarth.)    1841. 
Lewis,  Robert  Benjamin— Light  and  Truth,  etc.    Boston,  1844.    400  pp.    18mo. 
Douglass— Autobiography,  1846. 
Whltneld's  Poems,  1846. 

Brown,  William  Wells— Narrative  of  a  fugutive.    Boston,  1847.    110  pp.    lOmo. 
Garnet,  Henry  Highland— The  Past  and  Present  Condition  and  the  Destiny  of  the 

Colored  Race.    Troy,  1848.    20  pp.    8vo.    Plates. 
W.  W.  Brown- Three  Years  in  Europe.    London,  1852. 
W.  W.  Brown— Sketches  of  Places  and  People  Abroad.    New  York,  1866. 
Martin  R.  Delaney— Condition,  Elevation,  Emigration  and  Destiny  of  the  Colored 

People  of  the  United  States.    Phlla.,  1852.    216  pp.    12mo. 
James  M.  Whitfield- Poems.    America,  and  other  poems.    Buffalo,  1868. 
Harper,  Frances  E.  W.— Miscellaneous  poems.    Boston,  1854. 
William  Cooper  Nell— The  Colored  Patriots  of  the  American  Revolution.    Intro,  by 

H.  B.  Stowe.    Boston,  1865.    806  pp.    12mo. 
Ward,  8.  Q.— Autobiography  of  a  Fugitive  Negro.    London,  1865. 
Catto,  W.  T.— History  of  the  Presbyterian  Movement.    Phlla.,  1867.    8vo.    A  seml- 

cent«cary  discourse  and   history  of  the  first  African  Presbyterian  church, 

Phlla.,  May,  1867,  from  Its  organization,  including  a  notice  of  Its  first  pastor, 

John  Qloucester;  also  appendix  containing  sketches  of  all  the  colored  churches 

m  Philadelphia. 
Henson,  Joslah  (Uncle  Tom)— Father  Henson^s  story.    Boston,  1868. 
Twenty  Years  a  Slave.    Northrup.    1869. 
Incidents  In  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Oirl  ( Linda  Brent).    1801. 
Robert  Campbell— A  Pilgrimage  to  my  Motherland.    Phlla.,  1861. 
Crummell,  Alexander— The  Future  of  Africa.    1802. 
Douglass,  William— Annals  of  St.  Thomas's  First  African  Church.    Philadelphia, 

1802.    172  pp.    8vo. 

Brown,  William  Wells— The  Black   Man,   his  Antecedents,  etc.    New  York,  1868. 

288  pp.    12mo. 
Payne,  D.  A.— The  Semi-Centenary  and  the  Retrospection  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

18m. 
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Brown,  William  Wells— The  Negro  In  the  American  Rebellion.  Boston,  1807. 
880  pp.    8vo. 

Tanner,  Bishop  Benjamin  T.— An  Apology  for  African  Methodism.  Baltimore,  1807. 
408  pp.    8vo. 

Oyclopedia  of  African  Methodism.    Bishop  Wayman. 

Brown,  William  Wells— The  Rising  Son.    Boston,  1874  (1878).    Itmo.    Portrait. 

Truth,  Sojourner— Narrative.    Boston,  1876. 

Whitman,  A.  A.— Not  a  Man  and  Yet  a  Man.    Springfield,  O.,  1877. 

Trotter,  James  M.— Music  and  some  highly  musical  people.  Boston,  1878.  86B,  (1) 
162  pp.    12mo. 

Moore,  J.  J.— History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Ohurch.    York,  Pa.,  1880. 

Williams.  Geo.  W.— History  of  the  Negro  race  in  America  from  1010  to  1880.  New 
York,  1888.    2  to  Is.    8vo. 

Wayman,  A.  W.— My  recollections  of  A.  M.  E.  Ministers.  Philadelphia,  1881.  260  pp. 
8vo. 

Scarborough,  W.  S.— First  Greek  JLiessons.    New  York,  1881.    160  pp. 

Langs  ton,  J.  M.— Freedom  and  Citizenship,    1882.    280  pp. 

Still,  Wm.— The  Underground  Railroad.    Phila.,  1888. 

Fortune,  T.  Thomas— Black  and  White.    New  York,  1884. 

Turner.  H.  M.— The  Black  Man's  Doom.    1884, 1890.    00  pp. 

Turner,  H.  M.— Methodist  Polity,  or  the  Genius  and  Theory  of  Methodism.  Phila- 
delphia, 1886. 

Payne,  Daniel  A.— A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Education.    Oincinnati,  1886. 

Scarborough— The  Birds  of  Aristophanes.    1880.    80  pp. 

Stewart,  T.  Mc— Liberia,  the  Americo- African  Republic.    New  York,  1880. 

Simmons, Wm.  Johnson— Men  of  Mark:  eminent, progressive,  rising.  Cleveland,  1887. 
1141pp.  8vo. 

Straker,  D.  Augustus— The  New  South  Investigated.    Detroit,  1888. 

Hagood,  L.  M.— The  Colored  Man  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  1890.  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Gaines,  W.  J.— African  Methodism  in  the  South.    Atlanta,  1890. 

Recollections  of  Seventy  Years— Bishop  D.  A.  Payne. 

Jamieson,  Dr.— Minden  Armais,  the  man  of  the  new  race.    Phila.,  1890.    110  pp. 

Crummell,  Alexander— Africa  and  America.    Springfield,  1801. .  400  pp.    8vo. 

"Aunt  Lindy"— Victoria  Earle. 

Penn,  Irvine  Garland— The  Afro-American  Press  and  its  Editors.  Springfield,  1811. 
606  pp.    12mo. 

Johnson,  Edward  A.— A  School  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  from  1019  to 
1890,  with  a  short  introduction  as  to  the  origin  of  the  race;  also  a  short  sketch 
of  Liberia.    Raleigh,  1891, 

Payne.  Daniel  A.— History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.    Nashville,  1891.    498  pp. 

GMmke,  Archibald  H.— William  Lloyd  Garrison.    New  York,  1891. 

Grimke,  Archibald  H.— Charles  Sumner.    New  York,  1892.    616  pp.    8vo. 

Harper,  Frances  E.W.—IoIa  Leroy:  a  novel.    8d  ed.    Phila.,  1802.    281pp. 

Perry,  Rufus  L.— The  Cushite.    Springfield,  1898. 

Majors,  M.  A.— Noted  Negro  Women.    Chicago,  1803. 

Brooks,  C.  H.— Manual  and  History  of  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Philadelphia,  1808.    200  pp.  .8vo. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Amanda— Autobiography  of  Amanda  Smith.    Chicago,  1898, 

Mossell,  Mrs.  N.  F.— The  Work  of  Afro- American  Women.    Phila.,  1804. 

Jones,  Robert— Fifty  Years  in  the  Lombard  Street  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
Philadelphia,  1894. 

Wright,  Richard  R.— Brief  Historical  Sketch  of  Negro  Education  in  Georgia.  Sa- 
vannah, 1894. 

Hood,  W.  J.— History  of  the  A.  M.  B.  Zion  Church.    New  York,  1806. 

W.  H.  Crogman— Talks  for  the  Times.    Atlanta,  1800. 

DuBols,  W.  E.  B.— Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.    New  York,  1800. 

Anderson,  Matthew— Presbyterlanism  and  its  relation  to  the  Negro.    Phila.,  1807. 

Orlggs,  Sutton  E.— Imperium  in  Imperlo.    Cincinnati,  1800. 
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Ohesnutt,  Oharles  W.— 

The  Oonjare  Woman.    Boston,  1809. 
Frederick  Douglass.    Boston,  1800. 
The  Hoase  Behind  the  Oedars.    Boston,  1900. 
The  Marrow  of  Tradition.    Boston,  1001. 
The  Wife  of  his  Youth.    Boston,  1890. 

Orimke,  Francis  J.— The  Lynchlng.of  Negroes  In  the  South.    Washington,  1800. 

DuBois,  W.  E.  B.~The  Philadelphia  Negro.    Phila.,  1890.    680  pp. 

Dunbar,  Paul  Lawrence— The  Sport  of  the  Qods.    New  York,  1901. 

Atlanta  CTniversity  Publications— The  Oollege-bred  Negro.    Atlanta,  lOOa 

Atlanta  University  Publications— The  Negro  Artisan.    Atlanta,  1902. 

Washington,  B.  T.— Up  from  Slavery.    New  York,  1901. 

Penn,  I.  G.,and  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  Editors— The  United  Negro;  His  Problems  and  His 
Progress.  Oontalning  the  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  Negro  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  and  Educational  Congress,  held  August  0-11, 1908.    Atlanta,  1908. 

Gibbs,  M.  W.— Shadow  and  Light.    Washington,  1908. 

Wright,  R.  R.— Negro  Companions  of  the  Spanish  Explorers.  From  "American 
Anthropologist,*^  vol.  &    1908. 

Work,  Frederick  J.— New  Jubilee  Songs,  as  sung  by  the  Jubilee  Singers  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity.   1908. 

DuBois,  W.  E.  B.— The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.    Chicago,  1908. 

Atlanta  University  Publications— The  Negro  Church.    Atlanta,  1906. 

The  Negro  Problem— A  series  of  articles  by  representative  Negroes  of  to-day.  New 
York,  1908. 

Braithwaite— Poems  and  Anthologies. 

Orimshaw,  Wm.  H.— Official  History  of  Freemasonry,  etc.    New  York,  1906. 

Cromwell,  John  W.— The  Early  Negro  Convention  Movement.  Washington,  1904. 
(The  American  Negro  Academy.) 

Sinclair,  William  A.— The  Aftermath  of  Slavery,  etc.,  with  an  introduction  by  T.  W. 
Hlgginson.    Boston,  1906. 

Miller,  Kelly— Race  Adjustment.    1908. 

Washington,  B.  T.— Story  of  the  Negro.    1910. 


Turning  now  to  the  newspapers  we  quote  from  L.  M.  Hershaw: 

Negro  Joarnalism  in  the  United  States  had  its  origin  in  the  aspiration  for 
freedom.  The  first  Negro  newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  began  in  New 
York  city,  March  80, 1827,  and  was  caUed  The  Journal  of  Freedom.  Its  editor 
was  John  B.  Russworm,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  of  the  class  of  1826* 
perhaps  the  first  Negro  to  receive  a  degree  from  an  American  institution  of 
learning.  Associated  with  him  in  the  editing  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Cornish, 
a  controversialist  of  no  mean  powers. 

This  Journal  had  an  existence  of  but  three  years,  and  other  attempts  by 
Negroes  to  publish  newspapers  failed  of  notable  success  until  Frederick 
Douglass  started  The  North  Star  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1847.  The  name  was 
subsequently  changed  to  Frederick  Douglass's  paper,  and  Mr.  Douglass 
continued  it  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War.  For  length  of  life,  extent 
of  circulation,  ability  of  matter  contributed  and  commanding  talents  of  its 
editor,  the  publication  was  one  which  occupies  a  conspicuous  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Negro  Journalism. 

From  these  beginnings  the  Negro  newspaper  has  grown  until  to-day 
there  are  over  three  hundred  periodicals  published,  most  of  which  are 
in  the  form  of  weekly  papers.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Journal 
of  Freedom  in  1827  thousands  of  Negro  journals  have  lived  and  died. 
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Among  these  papers  the  most  notable  was  the  Voice  of  the  Negpro,  an 
excellent  magazine  which  lasted  several  years.  At  different  times 
small  Negro  daily  papers  have  been  started.  The  only  surviving  one 
at  present  seems  to  be  the  Daily  Metropolitan  of  Dallas,  Tex.  At  pres- 
ent there  have  been  received  in  this  office  specimen  copies  of  185  papers 
and  9  magazines.  Besides  these  we  have -the  names  of  76  other  weekly 
papers  which  either  are  being  published  or  have  been  until  quite  re- 
cently. 

The  186  papers  actually  received  have  been  tabulated  according  to 
the  year  of  founding,  the  number  of  pages,  the  size  of  the  page  and  the 
number  of  columns  of  ^^live  matter/*  i.  e.,  of  matter  actually  set  up 
in  type  by  the  paper  each  wbek  and  not  received  in  printed  form  from 
some  printing  or  advertising  agency : 


Name 

Ohrlstlan  Recorder 

Southwestern  Ohrlatian  Advocate 

Ohrlstlan  Index 

Star  of  Zlon 

Afro- American  Presbyterian 

The  Washington  Bee 

Georgia  Baptist 

Western  Star 

Baptist  Vanguard 

The  World 

Pioneer  Press 

Gazette 

Normal  Index 

Appeal 

Southern  Letter 

Savannah  Tribune 

Philadelphia  Tribune 

Brotherhood 

Crusader 

Florida  Sentinel 

New  York  Age 

The  Light 

The  Freeman 

Steelton  Press 

Tuskegee  Student 

New  Light 

Statesman 

Southern  Christian  Recorder 

Baptist  Lreader 

Christian  Banner 

The  Christian  Hope 

Dallas  Express 

Griffin  Echo 

Oklahoma  Guide 

People's  Recorder 

Oklahoma  Safeguard 

Iowa  Bystander 

Baptist  Truth 

Plalndealer 

Weekly  Express 

Charleston  Messenger 

The  Standard 

The  Journal 

Seattle  Republican 

Western  Outlook 


PublUhed 

Year 

Pp, 

Xf.  At. 

Bize 

Philadelphia 

1S68 

8 

86 

16x22 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1806 

16 

4S 

11x16 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

1870 

16 

8S 

9x18 

Charlotte,  N.  0. 

1877 

8 

27 

12x21 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1878 

4 

11 

16x22 

Washington,  D.O. 

1870 

8 

IRH 

16x22 

Augusta,  Ga. 

1879 

8 

28 

18x20 

Houston,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1881 

8 

10 

16x22 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

1881 

8 

19 

18x» 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1881 

8 

11 

16x22 

Martinsburg,  W.Va. 

188S 

11^ 

11x20 

Cleveland,  0. 

1888 

10 

18x24 

Normal,  Ala. 

1888 

18 

11x16 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1884 

8 

18x24 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

1884 

7 

9x12 

Savannah,  Ga. 

1886 

8 

18 

16x22 

Philadelphia 

1886 

8 

24 

l6xS4 

Cincinnati,  0. 

1886 

8 

10^ 

16x22 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1886 

8 

6H 

16x22 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

1886 

8 

16 

16x22 

New  York 

1887 

8 

88    16x2QH 

Vlcksburg,  Miss. 

1887 

4 

7 

18x24 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1887 

8 

28 

16x22 

Steelton,  Pa. 

1888 

2 

18x24 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 

1888 

»H 

11x16 

Edwards,  Miss. 

1888 

12H 

16x22 

Denver,  Col. 

18K8 

16 

26 

11x16 

Columbus,  Ga. 

1889 

22 

18x28 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

1889 

»H 

16x22 

Philadelphia 

1889 

20 

18x24 

Demopolls,  Ala. 

1891 

6 

16x22 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1892 

18 

18x24 

Griffin,  Ga. 

1892 

8H 

18x24 

Guthrie,  Okla 

1893 

4 

18x24 

Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

1892 

20 

16x22 

Guthrie,  Okla. 

1898 

12 

18x24 

Des  Moines,  la. 

1898 

16 

18x24 

Cairo,  111. 

1894 

TVi 

18x24 

Palestine,  Tex. 

1894 

6 

16x21 

Mobile,  Ala. 

1894 

11 

16x22 

Charleston,  S.C. 

1894 

18 

18x24 

Lexington,  Ky. 

1894 

9 

18x24 

HuntsvlUe,  Ala. 

1894 

12 

16x22 

Seattle,  Wash. 

1894 

8 

8 

11x16 

San  Francisco,  Los  An- 

geles and  Oakland, Cal. 

1894 

4 

10 

18x24 
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Name 

Rook  Hill  Messenger 
Oolored  Oltlzen 
Advance  Oltlzen 
Detroit  Reformer 
The  Reformer 
Broad  Ax 

Odd  Fellows*  Journal 
The  Advance 
Recorder 
The  Educator 
'  Taborlan  Visitor 
Enterprise 
The  Helping  Hand 
Louisiana  Baptist, 
Informer 

'Oakland  Sunshine 
News- Enterprise 
Nashville  Olarlon 
Weekly  Gazette 
Olty  Times 
Mission  Herald 
National  Protest 
Texas  Freeman 
W^estern  Enterprise, 
Plalndealer 
Baptist  Seutlnel 
Durham  Reformer 
Kentucky  Standard 
Missionary  Seer 
Independent 
Southern  Reporter 
Kentucky  Reporter 
Advocate, 
Western  Messenger 

The  Demonstrator 
St.  Luke  Herald 
Florida  Reporter 
American  Star 
National  Star 
Pythian  Monitor 
Bluff  Olty  News 
Friendship  Banner 
Wilkes- Barre  Advocate 
The  Star 
The  Oourant 
Professional  World 
The  Guardian 
The  Torchlight 
Florida  Labor  Temple 
Baptist  Rival 
industrial  Era 
Seattle  Searchlight 
The  Truth 

Missionary  Presbyterian 
Portland  Advocate 
Vox  PopuU 
Fisherman's  Net, 
The  Forum 
Cleveland  Journal 
Southern  Age 
The  Echo 
The  Signal 

Birmingham  Reporter 
Illinois  Idea 
National  Watchman 
The  Defender 
The  Advo<-!ate 
Springfield  Leader 
Interstate  Reporter 
Staunton  Reporter 
Beaufort  County  News 
Boley  Progress 
Florida  Standard 
Negro  Fortune  Teller 
Atlanta  Justice 
Colorado  Times 
The  Messenger 


PubliMhed 

Rock  Hill,  S.O. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Springfield,  111. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Chicago.  III. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jamestown,  N.  O. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Huntsvlile,  Ala. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Paris,  Tex. 
Alexandria,  La. 
Urbana,  O. 
Oakland,  Oal. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Metropolis^  11. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Houston,  Tex. 
OoloradolHprln  gs 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Raleigh,  N.O. 
Durham,  N.  O. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Philadelphia. 
Savannan,  Oa. 
Charleston,  S.  O. 
Owensboro,  Ky. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Macon,  Jefferson  City 

and  St.Ix>ui8,  Mo. 
Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Vickaburg,  Miss. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Rock  Hill,  B.C. 
Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Philadelphia. 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Jacksonville. 
Ardmore,  Ok  la. 
Beaumont,  Tex. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Washington,  Ga. 
Portlana,  Ore. 
Albany,  Ga. 
Hampton,  Va. 
Springfield,  III. 
Cioveland,  O. 
Now  Orleans 
Red  Bank. N.J. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Chicago 
Topeka,  Kan. 
Sumter,  B.C. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Springfield,  111. 
Helena,  Ark. 
Staunton,  Va. 
Boaufort,  S.  O. 
Holey,  Okla. 
Jacksonville 
Huntsvlile,  Ala. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pueblo,  Col. 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 


Year   Pp,  L.M.    Bine 


18W 

4 

6^ 

18x94 

18Q6 

8 

10^ 

16x29 

1806 

4 

6 

16x92 

1896 

4 

11 

18x94 

1886 

4 

18H 

90x96 

1896 

4 

9 

16x99 

1806 

8 

16 

18x90 

18M 

4 

1 

16x99 

1800 

4 

12 

18x94 

1800 

8 

8 

11x16 

1806 

8 

40 

16x99 

1896 

8 

10 

16x29 

1806 

8 

27 

16x29 

1897 

0 

22Ji 

18x90 

1807 

4 

10 

16x29 

1807 

4 

18H 

18x24 

1807 

8 

18 

16x19 

1807 

4 

10 

18x19 

1897 

8 

'n 

18x90 

1807 

4 

18x94 

1807 

4 

19 

12x19 

1897 

8 

1^ 

16x22 

1808 

-. 

18x24 

1898 

8 

18 

16x22 

1808 

8 

18 

19x20 

1898 

8 

18 

11x10 

1R08 

8 

16 

16x99 

1898 

4 

0 

18x94 

1898 

8 

14 

9x19 

1899 

8 

8 

16x22 

1809 

4 

14H 

16x21 

1890 

4 

8 

16x29 

1900 

8 

81H 

18x22 

1900 

4 

15 

16x29 

1900 

4 

7H 

18x94 

1900 

4 

9 

18x91 

1900 

8 

10 

18x90 

1900 

8 

0 

11x16 

1900 

4 

0 

18x24 

1901 

8 

80 

16x24 

1901 

12 

12 

17x22 

(?) 

4 

10 

11x17 

1901 

4 

IIH 

16x22 

1901 

8 

18^ 

16x22 

1901 

4 

0 

16x22 

1901 

8 

22 

16x29 

1901 

8 

86 

18x24 

1901 

4 

lOK 

16x29 

1901 

8 

12 

18x24 

1901 

8 

11 

18x20 

1U02 

4 

4H 

16x99 

1903 

4 

17 

16x22 

1902 

4 

8 

12x18 

1902 

4 

6 

18x20 

1902 

4 

12 

18x24 

1902 

8 

8 

18x20 

1M)8 

4 

10 

16x22 

19(16 

8 

7 

12x10 

1W3 

8 

14 

15x29 

19C18 

4 

8K 

18x22 

1908 

4 

7j2 

16x29 

1908 

4 

7 

16x22 

wm 

8 

12 

15x22 

1908 

4 

7 

18x24 

1908 

8 

9 

16x22 

1908 

8 

9 

15x22 

1908 

4 

16 

18x24 

1004 

8 

11 

15x22 

1901 

4 

7 

15x22 

1904 

4 

8 

11x16 

1901 

4 

8^ 

18x90 

19M 

4 

8 

15x22 

1904 

4 

0 

16x22 

1904 

4 

'il. 

11x10 

1904 

6 

^xl2Vi 
18x94 

19(M 

4 

7 

1906 

4 

10 

11x16 
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Name 

American  Problem 

NashYllle  Olobe 

Light  of  the  Race 

Farmers'  Courier 

Southern  Plowman 

The  Messenger 

Chicago  Defender 

Rlchomnd  Planet 

Mid-weekly  Progress 

Colored  Alabamlan 

Wayoross  News 

Wisconsin  Weekly  Defender 

The  Advance 

Saturday  Evening  News 

The  Union 

Union  Messenser 

Macon  Dispatch 

The  Dally  Metropolitan 

San  Antonio  Inquirer 

National  Industrial  Enterprise 

The  American  Citizen 

Kansas  City  Bon 

Yonkers  Standard 

Fessenden  Academy  Herald 

New  York  Eye 

Union  Ledger 

The  Light 

Mississippi  Odd  Fellow 

Southern  Indicator 

The  Advocate 

The  Plalndealer 

Muskogee  Clmeter 

Conservative  Counselor 

The  New  Century 

Spokane  Citizen 

Atlantic  City  Weekly  Topic 

Washington  American 

Allen  Student 

Wagoner  Lantern 

Supreme  Circle  News 

Bath  Times 

The  New  Age 

The  Sentinel 

The  College  Journal 

Baltimore  Times 

Appreclator  Union 

Negro  Leader 

St.  John  Herald 

Baptist  Herald 

Ethiopian  Phalanx 

The  Caret 

The  U.  B.  F.  Searchlight 

Fort  Valley  Uplift 

New  York  Defender 

The  Forum 

Wades boro  Enterprise 

Indiana  Register 

Zanesvllle  Advocate 

National  Aspect 

Jackson  Gazette 

The  Enterprise 

Illinois  Chronicle 

Pittsburgh  Courier 


A.  M.  E.  Church  Review 
A.  M.  E.  Z.  Quarterly 
Gazetteer  and  Guide 


Business  League  Herald 

The  Horizon 

McGirt's  Magazine 

The  Liberator 

Negro  World  Echo 

The  Sixth  Race  Magazine 


PublUhed 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Darlington,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  O. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  111. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Waycross,  Ga. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Columbus,  O. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Dothan,  Ala. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Fessenden,  Ala. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Annlston,  Ala. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
Gonzales,  Tex. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Wagoner,  Okla. 
Albany,  Ga. 
Hot  Springs  and  Cov- 
ington, Va. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Ft.  Smith. 
Uniontown,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Covington,  Ga. 
Philadelphia. 
Sedalla,  Mo. 
Ft.  Valley,  Ga. 
New  York 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Wadesboro,  N.  C. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Zanesvllle,  O. 
Chicago,  111. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Muskogee,  Okla. 
Chicago,  111. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Magazines 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

St.  Paul,  Detroit.  Rich- 
mond,Va.,ana  Mon- 
treal. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Orlando,  Fla. 


Year  Pp,  L,M.    Bite 


1906 

4 

^ 

Ifiztt 

1906 

6 

18x18 

19U6 

4 

16 

16x22 

1906 

4 

^ 

lfix22 

1906 

4 

16x8 

1906 

4 

8 

15x22 

1906 

4 

14 

18x34 

1906 

8 

19 

18x24 

1906 

4 

6 

16x12 

1906 

4 

10 

11x16 

1906 

4 

8 

16x22 

1906 

4 

^ 

16x8 

1906 

4 

16x12 

1906 

4 

14 

11x14 

1906 

8 

6 

16x99 

1906 

4 

8 

16x22 

1906 

8 

8 

16x» 

1906 
1906 

4 
4 

V%^ 

1906 

8 

1^^ 

16x22 

1907 

8 

Mjl 

18x90 

1907 

6 

nZ 

15x22 

1907 

4 

11 

16x21 

1907 

8 

11 

9x11 

1907 

8 

fiO^ 

18x20 

1907 

4 

^1 

18x20 

1907 

8 

9 

16x22 

1907 

4 

18 

16x22 

1907 

8 

16 

18x22 

1907 

8 

19 

15x32 

1907 

4 

16 

15x22 

1907 

8 

11 

16x22 

1907 

4 

6 

16x22 

1008 

4 

7 

15x22 

1906 

8 

16 

11x16 

1906 

4 

8 

16x22 

1906 

4 

10 

18x24 

1906 

4 

15 

16x22 

1906 

4 

8 

18x90 

1906 

4 

16^ 

15x22 

1906 

4 

»H 

18x34 

1908 

4 

10 

16X22 

1906 

6 

15 

11X17 

1906 

4 

16 

11X17 

1909 

8 

14 

16x21 

1909 

4 

12 

18X90 

1909 

4 

<^  83^X14 

1909 

4 

9 

^xl2 

1909 

8 

10 

13x90 

1909 

4' 

<^ 

15x22 

1909 

4 

8 

15x22 

1909 

4 

18 

15x22 

1909 

4 

6^  »kxl2 

1909 

- 

1909 

4 

11 

16x22 

1909 

4 

10 

16x24 

1909 

4 

12 

15x22 

1909 

6 

8 

16x22 

1910 

4 

12 

18x34 

1910 

4 

8 

16x32 

1910 

6 

1«H 

18x24 

1910 

4 

1^ 

15x24 

1910 

8 

18 

16X23 

1882 

100 

99 

6XV 

1869 

91 

182 

6X9 

1900 

24 

^ 

11X16 

1906 

13 

9X12 

1907 

12 

24 

10Wx8 

(?) 

40 

00 

1910 

96 
64 

'SS  ^» 

1910 

20 

19 

6Xfl« 

Libraries 
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The  Trlbane,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

The  Selma  News,  Belma,  Ala. 

Voice  of  the  SOth  Oeotury,  Argenta,  Ark. 

Union  Tmmpett  Montrose,  Ark. 

Reporter,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Fraternal  Union,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Echo,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Eagle,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.  . 

The  Fomm,  San  Jose,  Oal. 

The  lilght,  Colorado  Springs,  Oolo. 

Delaware  Advocate,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Afro-American  Ledger, Wilmington,  Del. 

Masonic  Forum,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Florida  Trlbnne,  Marlanna,  Fla. 

Christian  Recorder,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Advocate,  Covington,  Ga. 

Baptist  Truth,  Macon,  Ga. 

Enterprise,  Pulaski,  Ga. 

Standard  world, Columbus,  O. 

Ohio  Standard,  Xenla,  O. 

Republican,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Sun.  Ardmore.  Okla. 

The  Western  Age,  Langs  ton,  Okla. 

The  Gazette,  Buxton,  la. 

The  Enterprise,  Sallna,  Kan. 

The  Searchlight,  Wichita,  Kan. 

American  Baptist,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Blue  Grass  Bugle,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Reporter,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 

The  Watchman,  Sbreveport,  La. 

Republican  Liberator,  New  Orleans^  La. 

Louisiana  Searchlight,  Sbreveport,  La. 

The  Guide,  Evansvflle,  Ind. 

The  Sun,  Columbia.  S.C. 

The  Monitor.  Greenville,  S.  O. 

The  Blade,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  Conservator,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Signal,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Paul  Quln  weekly,  Waco,  Tex. 


The  Wiley  Reporter,  Marshall,  Tex. 

The  Witness,  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Watchman,  Austin,  Tex. 

Texas  Pythian  Journal,  Waco,  Tex.  ' 

The  Searchlight,  Austin,  Tex. 

The  New  Idea,  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  Item,  Fort  Worth, Tex. 

The  Louisiana  Record,  New  Orleans,  I^a. 

The  Advocate,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Appeal,  Meridian,  Miss. 

The  Baptist  Reporter,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Herald,  Natchez,  Miss. 

The  News  Journal,  Laurel,  Miss. 

Delta  Light  House.  Greenville,  Miss. 

The  National  Mirror,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Western  Christian  Recorder,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

The  Sentinel,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

The  Signal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Palladium,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  American  Citizen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Advance,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Appeal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  IndustrlalWatchman,  PaterBon,N.J. 

Voice  of  Missions.  New  York. 

The  Statesman,  New  York. 

The  National  Review,  New  York. 

The  Gazette,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  Piedmont  Advocate,  Sallsburs,  N.C 

The  True  Reformer,  Littleton,  N.  O. 

The  Bee,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

The  Utah  Plalndealer,  Salt  Lake  City,  U. 

The  National  Pilot,  Petersburg,  Va. 

The  Virginia  Baptist,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Colored  Union,  Clifton  Forge.  Va. 

The  Westerner,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Fair  Play,  Parkersburg,  w.  Va. 

The  Wisconsin  Advocate,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Section  18.  Libraries.  Most  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  Soutli 
exclude  Negjoes,  even  though  they  pay  taxes;  for  instance,  in  Atlanta 
there  is  a  Carnegie  public  library  and  a  branch  library  supported  by 
public  taxation,  to  which  Negroes  have  no  access.  This  and  the 
natural  desire  for  books  have  led  to  movements  for  Negro  libraries. 

In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  Sojourner  Truth  Club  was  organized  about 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  number  of  young  women. 

It  has  always  stood  for  personal  improvement  and  for  social  service.  It 
meets  twice  a  month,  haying  one  meeting  devoted  to  business  and  the  other 
to  a  literary  program.  For  a  number  of  years  its  benevolences  were  of  a 
general  character.  For  the  past  five  years  the  strength  of  the  club  has  been 
given  mainly  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Free  Reading- Room  and  Library.  The 
establishment  of  the  Reading-Room  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  our  people  here 
were  refused  admission  to  the  Carnegie  Library.  Appeals  were  made,  in  the 
churches  and  to  the  citizens  In  general,  and  about  three  hundred  dollars 
collected  to  be  used  for  furnishings.  The  present  rooms  were  rented  and 
the  doors  thrown  open.  At  first  the  public  was  invited  simply  to  come  and 
read;  later,  as  books  were  accumulated,  books  were  loaned  for  use  in  the 
home.  The  expense  of  maintaining  this  work  is  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month.  It  would  be  more,  but  the  rooms  are  open  for  six  hours 
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daily  instead  of  all  day.  There  are  about  five  hundred  volumes  of  good 
literature. 

The  Sojourner  Truth  Club  also  gives  an  annual  prize  for  the  best  paper 
written  by  a  student  of  our  Junior  or  Senior  class  on  a  subject  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  race. 

Our  money  is  raised  by  entertainments  and  contributions.  In  having 
entertainments  to  raise  money  for  even  so  laudable  an  undertalcing  as  the 
Reading-Room  and  Library,  we  are  scrupulous  as  to  the  character  of  these 
entertainments.  We  seek  to  have  them  at  all  times  uplifting  and  elevating. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  race  have  come  to  Montgom- 
ery under  the  auspices  of  this  club.  Among  them  are  Prof.  Kelly  MUIer^ 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Mr.  Joseph  Douglass,  Mr.  Clarence  White  and  Madame  Anita  Patti  Browo 
of  Chicaga 

Only  thirty  women  compose  this  faithful  little  band.  They  have  always 
stood  for  the  highest  and  best  things  in  club  life,  and  have  never  shirked 
duties  because  they  were  hard. 

From  Guthrie,  Okla.,  we  learn: 

The  colored  people  of  Guthrie  have  an  organization  known  as  the  Excelsior 
Club,  which  is  conducting  a  library  for  the  Negroes.  The  city  has  appro- 
priated a  part  of  the  taxes  for  its  maintenance,  but  since  it  is  conducted 
wholly  and  partially  supported  by  Negroes,  it  ought  to  be  counted.  It  is  called 
the  Excelsior  Club  Library. 

There  is  also  a  colored  library  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  one  has  just  been 
incorporated  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  besides  this,  Jacksonville  has  a 
colored  department  to  her  public  library. 

The  number  of  books  loaned  from  the  colored  department  has  increased 
from  5,031  in  1907  to  7,182  in  1908,  an  increase  of  2,151.  The  registration  has 
nearly  doubled,  being  121  in  1907  and  234  in  1908.  Even  with  this  increase, 
however,  the  use  of  the  department  is  still  very  small  when  the  large  colored 
population  of  the  city  is  considered.  If  the  time  should  come  when  a  sepa- 
rate  branch  library  for  the  colored  people  could  be  conducted,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  registration  and  circulation  could  quickly  be  very  greatly 
increased.  For  the  present,  however,  the  finances  of  the  library  forbid  this 
important  step.  In  November  the  librarian  gave  an  address  at  the  Florida 
Baptist  Academy,  a  colored  school,  on  the  subject  "What  Books  are  For." 

The  Colored  Branch  of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  public  library  says: 

In  outlining  the  library  system  for  Louisville  the  Trustees  wisely  planned 
a  special  library  for  the  40,000  colored  citlsens.  After  the  opening  of  the  main 
library  the  Colored  Branch  came  next  on  September  23, 1905,  in  temporary 
quarters.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  purchased  a  site  at  Tenth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  where  one  of  the  Carnegie  branch  buildings  was  erected,  and  oi>ened 
October  29, 190& 

The  new  building  is  77  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  built  of 
brick  with  some  trimmings  and  tile  roof.  On  the  main  floor  near  the  entrance 
is  the  delivery  desk  and  back  of  it  are  large  tables  with  abundant  space  for 
reading  and  reference ;  to  the  left  on  entering  is  a  newspaper  alcove,  an  office 
and  the  special  children's  room;  to  the  right  is  a  magazine  alcove,  a  special 
room  for  adults  and  a  small  study-room.  The  ground  floor  contains  a  large 
lecture-room,  two  class-rooms,  and  supply  and  boiler  rooma 
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COST  OF  PliANT 

Bite t  8,1»00 

Improving  grounds 1,048  68 

14,228  08 

Building  proper 27,61174 

Light  nxturea 488  66 

Furniture 8,806  84 

81,840  88 

Books  and  perlodlOAls 8,189  71 

Total .141,708  OS 

CIRCULATION 

The  numher  of  yoiames  drawn  for  home  use  was: 

First  fiscal  year 17,888 

Second  fiscal  year 80,260 

Third  fiscal  year 86,010 

September  1, 1008  to  May  1, 1000 80,764 

Total 128,781 

The  library  contains  6,882  volumes  of  books  and  65  current  magazines  and 
periodicals,  all  of  which  are  free.  New  books  are  beinx  added  constantly. 
The  branch  serves  as  a  reference  library  for  the  colored  schools.  Books  are 
distributed  free,  not  only  at  the  branch  proper  but  also  at  various  public 
schools. 

The  opening  of  its  doors  marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  race. 
It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence  and  has  been  a  success  from 
the  beginning.  Since  its  opening  123,761  volumes  have  been  drawn  for  home 
use;  of  these  only  88 per  cent  were  fiction  and  67  per  cent  were  children's 
books.  It  is  at  present  in  such  high  favor  that  the  Library  Trustees  in  May 
1909  voted  to  establish  a  Second  Colored  Branch  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  city. 

Besides  these  Hampton  Institute  sends  out  Traveling  Libraries,  and 
the  number  sent  from  Atlanta  University  has  been  increased  this  year 
to  twenty-five. 

Sectioa  19.  Day  Nurseries.  We  now  come  to  a  set  of  specialized 
and  more  scientific  charities,  and  many  of  which  the  Negro  population 
as  a  whole  is  Just  learning.  There  are,  therefore,  comparatively  few 
examples  of  these  among  them,  but  the  few  that  are  arising  are  very 
significant. 

The  Day  Nursery  is  a  widespread  and  crying  need  among  Negroes. 
There  ought  to  be  not  only  several  in  each  city  and  town,  but  also  in 
country  districts.    It  is  a  potent  field  for  philanthropic  enterprise. 

The  Women^s  Union  Day  Nursery  in  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  most 
successful. 

The  Women's  Union  Day  Nursery  was  first  opened  November,  1898,  at  1508 
Lombard  street,  and  so  is  now  in  its  tenth  year.  It  is  entirely  conducted  by 
an  organization  of  colored  women  of  every  religious  denomination.  Its  sup- 
port has  come  almost  entirely  from  our  own  people.  The  children  of  parents 
whose  work  calls  them  from  home  are  taken  care  of  from  6.80  a.m.  to  6^80  p.m. 
for  five  (5)  cents  a  day.  They  receive  excellent  care,  and  three  wholesome 
meals  are  provided.  All  children  of  the  proper  age  are  sent  to  the  kinderr 
garten  or  schooL 
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The  Nursery  is  now  located  at  707  S.  19th  street,  this  property  having  been 
recently  secured  by  the  Women's  Union  Missionary  Society  as  a  permanent 
home.  Since  moving  into  the  new  location,  May  10th,  an  aggregate  number 
of  three  thousand  four  hundred  children  have  been  cared  for.  The  largest 
attendance  in  one  day  was  forty. 

This  increase  in  work  has  made  a  corresponding  increase  in  expenses,  and 
we  strongly  appeal  to  all,  particularly  the  church,  to  help  to  carry  on  this 
most  excellent  charity. 

The  society  that  carries  this  on  has  a  membership  of  200  and  has 
spent  about  $2,000  annually.  The  property  at  707  S.  19th  street  cost 
$4,000,  and  $1,000  worth  of  repairs  put  upon  it.  The  work  Is  purely 
charitable  and  no  one  in  the  organization  receives  any  remuneration. 

The  Day  Nursery  in  Columbus,  O.,  on  the  other  band,  was  begun  and 
is  still  supported  largely  by  white  people. 

This  institution  was  inaugurated  by  the  Woman's  Educational  and  Indus^ 
trial  Union,  a  corporation  of  Christian  women  (white)  of  this  city,  February 
4th,  1901,  in  a  two-story  five-room  frame  building,  at  231  N.  Ohio  avenue. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Nursery  a  matron  and  cook  were  employed  and  three 
children  constituted  their  first  care,  which  number  has  gradually  increased 
until  at  the  present  time  they  number  58. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  some  assistance  from  the  colored  people  in  car- 
rying on  this  work,  on  April  19th,  1901,  an  auxiliary  board  of  managers  was 
organized  among  them,  consisting  of  four  members,  who  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  white  board. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  the  auxiliary  board  was,  in 
1902,  increased  to  twelve  members. 

About  this  time  it  became  apparent  that  this  building  was  not  adequate 
for  the  growth  of  the  Nursery.  As  the  necessity  for  more  room  and  increased 
facilities  for  doing  the  work  became  evident,  it  was  decided  by  the  board  to 
purchase  larger  quarters,  which  they  did  by  securing  the  present  quarters,  a 
seven-room  brick  house,  modern,  with  two  large  lots  at  162  N.  Ohio  avenue,  in 
the  name  of  The  Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

In  Lexington,  Ky.,  tnere  is  a  Day  Nursery  just  beginning: 

The  Woman's  Improvement  Club  has  purchased  a  four-room  cottage  with 
nice  playground,  in  which  to  begiii  this  work.  The  house  is  now  undergoing 
repairs,  and  I  was  so  successful  as  to  solicit  the  material  necessary  for  said 
repairs.  Lumber,  paint,  paper,  roofing  and  guttering  have  been  given.  The 
workmen  readily  responded  to  the  request  to  give  a  portion  of  their  labor.  As 
soon  as  the  house  is  ready  for  use  we  have  the  promise  of  furniture. 

The  Nursery  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  69  O  street,  is  supported  almost 
entirely  by  white  people. 
The  Nursery  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  reports: 

Some  ladies  of  the  Baptist  church  have  established  a  Day  Nursery  at  3211 
Penn  avenue,  which  is  filling  a  long-felt  want.  They  also  take  children 
temporarily,  which  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  Juvenile  Court  work. 

The  Douglass  Club  of  Austin,  Tex.,  is  seeking  to  establish  a  nursery 
and  there  are  other  nurseries  established  on  Rodman  street,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Bainbridge  street,  in  tiie  Lincoln  Settlement  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Athens,  Ga.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.    There  are  probably  a  number  of  others  unreported. 
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Section  20.  Social  Settlements.  There  are  a  few  Social  settlements 
among  the  Negro  city  populations,  and  considerable  unorganized  slum 
^work  like  that  of  the  Women^s  Twentieth  Century  League  in  Mobile, 
Ala. 

The  Presbyterian  Colored  Missions  maintained  by  the  Southern  white 
Presbyterians  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  a  specimen  of  settlement  work. 
They  report  as  follows: 

The  Presbyterian  Colored  Miseions  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
their  organisation  on  April  14, 1907,  and  the  work  has  now  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  is  a  firmly  established  factor  for  good  in  this  community. 
The  year  which  closed  on  March  31,  1907,  was  one  of  marked  progress  and 
some  permanent  results  were  achieved.  There  were  more  pupils  enrolled, 
more  religious  services  conducted,  and  more  industrial  classes  instructed  each 
week,  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

The  average  weekly  attendance  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

PupiU  Teachert 

First  quarter,  April-June,  1906 445  68 

Becond  quarter,  July-Sept.,  ISOd 427  26 

Third  quarter,  Oct.-Dec.,  1U06 ...    689  47 

Fourth  quarter,  Jan.-Mch.,  1907 077  64 

The  average  weekly  attendance  for  first  three  week?  in  April,  1907,  showed 
744  pupils  and  54  teachers. 

They  maintain  a  cooking-school,  carpentry  shop,  sewing-school  and 
public  playgrounds.  This  work  is  supported  almost  entirely  by  South- 
ern whites. 

On  San  Juan  Hill,  New  York  city,  a  noted  Negro  quarter,  is  a 
missionary  settlement  work  supported  by  the  white  Episcopalians  and 
carried  on  by  colored  priests  and  workers,  known  as  St.  Cyprian's 
Chapel.  This  settlement  ministers  to  over  1,500  families,  and  has  a 
new  parish  house  and  four  w^orkers. 

The  new  building  has  made  It  possible  to  assemble  our  congregation  under 
healthier  and  more  churchly  conditions,  and  so  our  services  have  continued 
to  grow,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  heartiness  and  reverence.  With  our  new 
gymnasium, our  shower  baths  and  lockers,  we  have  been  enabled  to  carry  out 
our  long-cherished  desire  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  work  among  our  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  that  with  young  men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood. 
For  six  afternoons  and  evenings  of  each  week,  under  safe  and  competent 
instruction,  our  young  folks  are  carried  through  exercises  that  will  tend  to 
give  them  strong  and  vigorous  bodies.  In  this  connection  I  ought  to  mention 
also  the  excellent  work  done  by  four  young  women,  communicants  of  St  Cyp- 
rian's, as  visitors,  nurses,  or  model  home-keepers  in  our  district. 

Several  doctors,  white  and  colored,  meet  the  mothers  in  our  rooms,  and  after 
examining  the  infants  give  talks  as  to  their  proper  feeding  and  clothing.  The 
New  York  Milk  Committee  has  kindly  supplied  pure  milk  to  such  as  were 
too  poor  to  buy  it  Some  200  children  have  been  handled.  Of  this  number  not 
six  died  during  the  summer. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  girls  are  enrolled  in  cooking  and  sewing-schools. 
The  cooking-school  has  grown  into  a  lunchroom  where  poor  and  hungry 
school  children  and  other  sick  folk  are  fed. 

During  the  month  of  October  156  meals  were  given  to  the  poor,  while  the 
400  sold  to  school  children  about  covered  the  total  expenses.    Once  a  month 
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oar  young  people  have  donation  parties,  at  which  time  they  bring  gifts  of  gro- 
ceries, canned  goods  and  vegetables  for  the  lunchroom.  In  the  sewing-school 
our  girls  continue  to  malce  underwear  and  dresses  which  when  finished  are 
given  or  sold  to  them.  Out  of  the  sewing-school  has  come  an  industrial  ex- 
change which  gives  sewing  to  worthy  women  who  come  to  us  seeking  employ- 
ment The  garments  made  by  these  workers  are  sold  through  our  Clothing 
Bureau,  as  are  second-hand  shoes  and  other  clothing.  We  repair  our  shoes 
through  our  cobbling  classes. 

Chicago  furnlsheB  a  Battlement  of  a  different  type — the  Frederick 
Douglass  Center,  on  Wabash  avenue.  This  work  was  founded  by  Celia 
Parker  Woolley,  and  its  object  is  stated  to  be:  to  promote  a  Just  and 
amicable  relation  between  the  white  and  colored  people ;  to  remove 
the  disabilities  of  which  the  latter  suffer  in  their  civil,  political  and 
industrial  life;  to  encourage  equality  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  other 
arbitrary  distinction ;  to  establish  a  settlement  of  friendly  helpfulness 
and  influence  in  which  to  gather  useful  information,  and  for  mutual 
co-operation  for  the  needs  of  right  living  and  higher  citizenship.  One 
of  the  reports  says: 

The  Frederick  Douglass  Center  is  increasingly  busy  on  old  and  new  lines. 
Its  work  is  educational  and  philanthropic. 

The  Negro  in  this  country  suffers  not  only  those  hindrances  that  spring 
from  his  former  enslavement,  but  he  suffers  even  more  from  the  obstacles 
imposed  in  race  and  caste  feeling.  Our  treatment  of  the  colored  people  in  this 
country  constitutes  the  greatest  charge  that  can  be  made  against  our  patriot- 
ism, our  religion,  our  humanity.  The  civilized  world  stands  aghast  at  the 
crimes  committed  almost  daily  by  race  hatred  in  this  country,  the  most 
advanced  civilization  under  the  sun. 

The  darkest  spot  on  our  national  escutcheon  is  race  prejudice.  This  feeling 
exists  in  other  parts  of  the  world :  in  Russia  against  the  Jew,  In  Great  Britain 
against  her  Irish,  Boer  and  East  Indian  subjects,  but  nowhere  does  this  feeling 
find  more  brutal  expression  than  with  us.  Nowhere  is  it  a  greater  travesty 
on  the  general  creed  and  profession  than  in  our  free  republic. 

This  attempt  to  establish  a  center  of  friendly  influence  and  co-operation 
between  the  races  has  met  the  approval  of  representative  men  and  women  of 
highest  standing  on  both  sides  the  color  line.  Its  demand  for  the  colored  peo- 
ple is  equal  opportunity.  Its  plea  to  the  white  is  for  simple  justice,  while  its 
labors  for  the  moral  uplift  of  the  people  in  its  vicinity  are  incessant. 

The  workers  are  both  colored  and  white,  and  the  activities  consist  of 
a  woman^s  club,  sewing-class,  children's  singing-class,  study-class,  an 
orchestra,  quartette  and  religious  services  Sunday  afternoon;  besides 
this  there  are  social  meetings  of  colored  and  white  people  with  lectures 
and  talks.  A  building  worth  $5,500  has  been  bought,  and  no  salaries 
are  paid  except  to  the  sewing  teacher,  the  Janitor  and  the  housekeeper. 

One  of  the  best  social  settlements  along  regular  lines  is  the  Colored 
Social  Settlement  on  M  street,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  conducted  by 
colored  and  white  people  and  is  doing  an  excellent  work. 

In  the  year  1902  Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  former  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  this  city,  founded  in  southwest  Washington  a  colored  social  set- 
tlement. The  object  of  this  organization  was  to  place  before  the  neglected 
and  unfortunate  colored  people  such  principles  of  industry  and  right  living  as 
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would  remove  the  cansea  of  dependence  which  exists  so  prominently  among 
a  great  nnmber  of  the  people  in  southwest  Washington. 

In  two  small  meanly-provided  houses  situated  at  116-118  M  street  S.W.,  this 
institution  has  been  located  since  it  was  founded.  These  houses  are  without 
even  water.  Besides  visiting  the  neglected  homes  of  the  unfortunate  colored 
people  of  this  district,  teaching  them  morality,  temperance,  religion,  and 
neatness  in  domestic  life,  this  settlement  maintains  a  day  nursery  where  the 
babies  of  working  mothers  are  cared  for  tlirough  the  day,  while  the  mother 
provides  for  house-rent  and  other  necessities  of  life.  We  are  also  giving  in- 
structions in  housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing  and  drawing.  Again,  the  settle- 
ment has  managed  a  stamp  savings  bank  where,  in  the  year  of  1908,  over 
a  thousand  dollars,  mostly  in  pennies,  were  deposited  by  children  and  adults 
who  had  probably  never  saved  a  cent  before :  now  they  were  learning  their 
first  lesson  in  thrift 

The  public  can  little  imagine  the  immense  good  this  work  has  done  for  the 
colored  people  of  southwest  Washington,  and  little  can  they  imagine  the 
great  work  that  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  but  if 
the  generous-hearted  and  Christian  people  of  this  city  support  us,  in  time  the 
desired  work  will  be  accomplished. 

At  present  there  is  under  erection  a  sixteen  room  building  which  will  bet- 
ter accommodate  the  work.  And  there  will  be  carried  on  in  this  building  in 
addition  to  the  industries  taught  at  the  present  Settlement  House,  carpentry, 
shoe-repairing  and  chair-caning.  A  library  and  gymnasium  will  also  be  pro- 
vided. The  cost  of  this  building  is  $6,000,  $1,000  of  which  will  go  for  the  equip- 
ment.   There  must  also  be  raised  $200  per  month  for  the  running  expenses. 

As  this  institution  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  we  must 
look  to  the  public  for  the  money  with  which  to  pay  this  debt  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  work  in  progress. 

Philadelphia  has  three  colored  settlements.  The  Eighth  Ward  Social 
Settlement  has  three  residents  and  22  workers. 

The  Starr  Center,  an  old  work,  has  a  branch  of  the  city  library  and 
a  coal  club  of  a  thousand  members  who  pay  in  over  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year;  mediclEil  visitation,  a  dispensary,  kindergarten,  penny 
lunches  and  a  savings  bank.  This  is  supported  very  largely  by  white 
people  and  most  of  the  workers  are  white. 

The  Spring  Street  Settlement  has  both  colored  and  white  managers 
and  workers.    It  has  the  following  departments  of  work : 

Gymnasium  class  for  large  boys,  in  which  wholesome  talks  are  given. 

Cobbler  class.    To  teach  older  boys  to  mend  and  to  make  shoes. 

Chair-caning  class.    To  teach  younger  boys  to  cane  chairs. 

Dressmaking  class.    For  older  girls. 

Domestic  science  class.    To  teach  girls  plain  house-keeping  duties. 

Social  evenings  for  small  boys  and  girls.  Some  preliminarj  work  is  done, 
after  which  games  are  played,  lantern  talks  given,  etc. 

Social  evenings  for  large  girls.    Same  as  above. 

Mothers'  meetings.  To  discuss  helpful  topics  of  home-life  and  care  and 
training  of  children. 

Savings  fund. 

Library. 

Fuel  savings  fund. 

First-day  (Sunday)  school. 

Colored  probation  officer. 
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Visiting  nurse.  Colored  trained  nurse  who  calls  on  families  when  illness 
is  reported  and  sees  that  medical  attendance,  medicines  and  proper  diet  are 
obtainable ;  also  that  cleanliness,  ventilation,  etc.,  are  observed.  Visits  and 
assists  daily  or  when  necessary. 

The  Lincoln  Settlement  is  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  has  a  kindergarten, 
day  nursery,  visiting-nurse,  and  physician.  It  is  supported  by  white 
and  colored  people — the  president,  Miss  Mary  W.  Ovington,  being  white 
and  the  head  worker  being  colored. 

The  eleventh  ward  of  Brooklyn  for  nearly  a  century  has  been  the  home  of 
colored  people,  and  it  remains  so  to-day  despite  the  encroachment  of  busi- 
ness houses.  Fleet,  Prince,  Navy  and  Fair  streets  and  Hudson  avenue  are 
largely  populated  by  the  Negro  race. 

Poverty  dwarfs  the  life  of  this  ward,  and  vice  and  crime  thrive  on  some  of 
its  streets.  Myrtle  avenue  has  a  crowd  of  loafers  who  corrupt  its  neighboring 
boys,  and  a  decent  girl  avoids  Hudson  avenue  at  night  Disease  breeds  in  the 
rear  tenements  and  in  the  frame  houses,  too  dilapidated  to  be  worth  repair- 
ing. Sometimes  the  nights  are  noisy  with  carousing,  and  the  worthy  families 
whom  necessity  forces  to  live  with  the  bad,  see  their  children  in  contact  with 
much  that  they  can  not  remedy  but  deeply  deplore. 

In  this  neighborhood,  at  105  Fleet  place,  the  Lincoln  Settlement  was  opened 
in  May,  1906^  Its  organizers  hope  that  it  will  stand  for  a  center  of  social  serv- 
ice to  the  neighborhood,  and  especially  to  the  colored  people  who  are  not 
reached  by  other  philanthropic  organizations. 

The  Planner  Guild,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  a  neighborhood  home 
established  about  ten  years  ago.  The  properties  were  given  to  the 
Negroes  of  Indianapolis  by  a  prominent  white  undertaker,  Frank.  W. 
Planner.  The  first  property  given  had  on  it  a  double  house  of  four 
rooms,  two  on  a  side,  which  was  repaired,  furnished  and  made  com- 
fortable for  the  work  and  used  for  two  years.  The  work  grew  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  larger  building.  Mr.  Planner 
then  gave  another  piece  of  property  and  the  building  now  occupied 
was  erected.  It  has  an  office,  reading-room,  a  large  convenient  kitchen, 
an  assembly-hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred ;  joining  this 
building  is  a  four-room  residence. 

The  Guild  is  a  charitable  institution  for  the  moral  and  industrial  uplift  of 
the  Negro  boys  and  girls,  and  is  struggling  and  striving  to  do  its  duty  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  the  office  we  have  a  telephone  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public;  an  employment  agency  is  managed  by  the  matron.  The  reading- 
room  has  games  and  literature  for  the  children  and  they  spend  their  idle 
hours  here,  and  each  evening  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  the  room  is  crowded. 

We  have  a  boys*  club  with  a  membership  of  thirty-five.  On  Wednesday 
evening  of  each  week  these  boys  are  instructed  in  military  drilling  by  Cap- 
tain James  Anderson. 

The  kitchen  is  large  and  properly  equipped  for  the  instruction  of  cooking 
classes,  or  the  preparations  of  serving  clubs,  receptions  and  social  gatherings. 

The  assembly  is  bright  and  cheerful,  with  a  large  platform  and  a  piano.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  during  the  winter  months  we  have  one  hour*8  devotional 
service  and  a  short  program,  which  are  usually  well  attended,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  talent  participate  from  time  to  time.  We  know 
that  great  good   has  been   accomplished  in  the  neighborhood.    Clubs  and 
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literary  societies  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  hall  at  any  time,  and  oiir 
entertainments  and  social  gatherings  are  held  with  great  satisfaction. 

We  have  an  orchestra  of  nine  pieces  under  the  direction  and  management 
of  Mr.  Smith,  with  Ruth  E.  Guthrie,  aged  fifteen  years,  as  pianist  They  re- 
hearse Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week. 

Sewing  and  millinery  are  taught  the  girls  by  the  matron  and  the  voluntary 
service  of  women  interested  in  the  success  of  the  work. 

The  day  nursery  for  the  little  tots  adds  much  to  the  work ;  ten  cents  each 
per  day  furnishes  lunch  for  them.  Many  mothers  are  compelled  to  work 
away  from  home,  and  the  larger  children  are  in  school;  but  their  minds  can 
be  at  ease,  for  they  know  that  their  little  tots  are  kept  warm,  have  something 
to  eat  and  are  out  of  danger  of  the  evils  of  the  city. 

We  have  a  choral  society  with  an  enrollment  of  seventy -five,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Robert  Anston.  This  gives  those  musically  inclined  a 
chance  to  learn  all  the  rudiments  of  music  and  voice  culture. 

After  the  present  matron  had  been  in  the  work  about  a  year  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  open  another  branch  of  work  that  we  might  have  a  place  to  care 
for  fallen  Negro  girls;  there  being  no  place  in  the  city  among  the  white  insti- 
tutions that  would  accommodate  them.  March  1, 1908,  the  first  cottage  men- 
tioned was  comfortably  fitted  and  furnished  for  a  maternity  home.  This  has 
a  sitting-room,  dining-room,  dormitory  and  kitchen.  Friendless  fallen  girls 
ranging  in  age  from  15  to  21  years  are  placed  in  this  cottage,  nursed  and  cared 
for  until  they  are  able  to  return  to  work. 

Medical  assistance  is  donated  by  the  different  physicians  of  the  city.  Drs. 
A.  J.  King  and  A.  H.  Wilson  were  the  first  to  serve  us.  We  also  accept  young 
girls  with  their  little  ones  from  the  city  hospital,  as  they  are  discharged  in 
two  weeks  after  their  illness  regardless  of  where  they  are  to  go.  We  encour- 
age the  girls  to  keep  their  babies,  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  find 
homes  for  the  girls  and  their  little  ones.  We  endeavor  to  surround  these 
girls  with  Christian  and  motherly  influence,  with  kindness  and  sympathy  to 
make  them  feel  they  have  friends,  and  though  they  have  sinned  they  can  be 
forgiven  and  may  improve  their  lives  by  being  honest  Christian  girls.  Ten 
girls  have  been  nursed  in  the  Home  and  ten  from  the  city  hospital  with  babies 
have  been  cared  for. 

This  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  the  public  for  main- 
tenance, and  so  far  we  have  been  able  to  successfully  carry  it  on.  There  is  a 
Ladies'  Board  of  Managers  who  work  earnestly  to  help  us. 

A  nine-room  house  and  lot  was  given  the  Guild  by  Rev.  Mobcs  Dixon.  This 
property  was  not  convenient  for  the  work  here,  it  being  in  another  locality. 
The  board  of  trustees  decided  it  best  to  sell  this  property  and  pay  off  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Guild.  This  was  done  and  the  Guild  proper  is  free  from 
debt. 

The  county  appropriates  $500  each  year,  which  is  used  for  current  expenses. 

Much  and  lasting  good  has  been  accomplished  since  the  establishment  of 
this  institution  in  this  neighborhood ;  as  the  time  goes  on  the  results  become 
more  evident. 

Some  of  the  colored  schools  are  doing  Bettlement  work.  The  Institu- 
tional Church  of  Atlanta,  for  instance,  with  its  various  settlement 
activities,  has  a  membership  composed  largely  of  Atlanta  University 
graduates.  Atlanta  Baptist  College  supports  a  Neighborhood  Guild. 
There  is  a  large  Baptist  church  doing  institutional  work  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.    There  are  two  settlements  at  Hampton,  Va. 
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The  two  settlements  in  which  the  school  talces  an  active  part  are  located  in 
the  town  of  Hampton  and  in  the  conntry  near-by.  Both  are  in  charge  of 
resident  workers  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  school.  The  former 
is  the  larger.  It  has  a  clubhouse  and  makes  use  of  the  home  and  grounds  of 
Mrs.  Harris  Barrett,  who  founded  and  still  carries  on  the  work.  Six  girls'  and 
women's  clubs  meet  here— five  every  week  and  one  every  month.  The  mem- 
bership is  from  one  hundred  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  fifty.  They  meet 
''to  learn  sewing,  to  do  quilting,  to  talk  about  the  care  of  the  home,  to  cultivate 
the  love  for  flowers,  and  to  do  other  useful  things  which  make  for  a  better  and 
happier  life."  Four  boys'  clubs  with  a  membership  of  about  sixty-five  and 
a  night-school  with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  also  use  the  Barrett  home 
regularly.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  create  a  desire  for  healthful  pleasures, 
such  as  singing,  reading,  table  and  athletic  games.  One  club  has  a  bank 
account  of  thirty  dollars. 

In  Bome  cases  the  associated  charities  have  colored  auxiliaries  or 
workers  who  are  doing  systematic  cbaritAble  work;  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
for  instance,  there  is  a  ladies^  auxiliary  to  the  A^ssoclated  Charities, 
with  64  members  and  a  bank  account.  They  think  of  opening  a  social 
settlement. 

At  Columbus,  O.,  the  Associated  Charities  reported  in  1909: 

For  several  years  past  a  full  third  of  all  our  families  have  been  colored 
families.  Believing  that  a  properly-qualifled  visiting  agent  of  their  own  race 
would  be  more  helpful  in  tracing  out  the  causes  of  their  distress  and  stimu- 
lating them  to  self-help,  we  secured  last  fall  the  services  of  Miss  Bowles,  whose 
work  this  past  year  has  proven  the  truth  of  our  contention  beyond  a  doubt. 
We  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  advances  we  have  made  during 
the  year. 

Section  21.  Kindergartens.  The  most  elaborate  effort  at  systematic 
free  kindergartens  is  that  of  the  Gate  City  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Some  years  ago  some  colored  people  of  the  city 
started  a  free  kindergarten  association.  It  ran  a  kindergarten  for  two 
years  and  then  getting  into  financial  difficulties  suspended.  Later,  at 
one  of  the  Atlanta  University  Conferences,  Miss  Gertrude  Ware,  the 
white  superintendent  of  kindergarten  methods  in  the  Atlanta  Univer- 
sity Training  School,  suggested  a  new  beginning  of  the  work.  The 
colored  women  rallied  again,  and  the  result  has  been  five  free  kinder- 
gartens here  in  operation ;  four  of  them  since  1905  and  the  fifth  started 
last  year.  The  following  are  the  figures  concerning  these  kinder- 
gartens: 

Raised     Expended 

1906-Ofl 11,048  00  I     448  10 

1W6-0T 68968  06000 

1007-08 64606  08116 

1008-00 1,08088  1,04100 

Average  attendance  each  kindergarten,  26  In  a.m.,and  16  in  p.m. 

Total  average  attendance 200  children 

At  saoh  times  as  Christmas  400  children  are  reached. 

No  aid  is  received  from  the  State,  although  the  white  kindergartens 
receive  such  help. 
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In  Columbus,  Qa.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colored  association  began 
and  supported  the  kindergartens,  but  they  were  eventually  taken  over 
by  the  city. 

In  Gainesville,  Tex.,  the  Women^s  Beading  Club  is  about  to  establish 
a  free  kindergarten. 

Many  of  the  settlements,  like  the  Lincoln  Settlement,  Brooklyn,  the 
Star  Centre,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Washington  Settlement,  have  kin- 
dergartens connected  with  them. 

In  Anderson,  S.  C,  the  only  club  or  institution  doing  wholly  char- 
itable work  is  the  Thurman  Kindergarten  Club  which  has  established 
and  maintained  a  free  kindergarten  for  the  past  seven  months,  paying 
a  teacher  forty  dollars  per  month  and  purchasing  material  and  furni- 
ture. The  president  of  this  club  is  also  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of 
which  the  kindergarten  club  is  an  auxiliary. 

The  colored  women  of  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  are  planning  to  establish  a 
kindergarten  and  a  day  nursery. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  kindergarten  idea  is  new  and  being 
developed  only  in  a  few  centers. 

Sectioa  22.  Civic  Reform.  The  continued  charges  of  criminality 
against  the  Negroes  have  aroused  sentiment  among  them  in  many 
places.  These  charges  are  known  to  be  exaggerated  and  unjust,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  recognized  that  by  reason  of  economic  transition 
and  racial  prejudice  it  is  much  easier  for  colored  boys  and  girls  to  fall 
into  crime  than  for  most  white  children.  Effort,  therefore,  is  being 
put  forth  here  and  there  to  reclaim  criminals,  stop  crime,  and  spread 
some  knowledge  of  civic  duties.  These  efforts,  however,  are  dependent 
for  their  successes  very  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  authorities.  In 
the  S'^uth,  and  especiallj'  the  lower  South,  the  colored  people  are 
almost  helpless;  they  have  few  or  no  representatives  on  the  police 
force;  no  influence  in  the  police  courts;  no  control  over  the  jail  and 
methods  of  punishment.  Personal  influence  may  do  something,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  to  sit  by  and  see  children  punished  unin- 
telligently  and  men  and  women  unjustly.  In  the  Border  States  and  in 
some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  North,  however,  constructive  work  is 
being  done.    In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  instance: 

We  have  a  probation  officer  in  the  person  of  your  humble  servant,  ap- 
pointed by  a  Democrat  judge  of  this  county.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Civic 
Club  (white)  and  was  recommended  by  the  said  clnb.  We  have  several  white 
probation  officers  and  they  wanted  someone  to  look  after  the  dependent  col- 
oied  children.  All  children  sent  by  the  Gambia  Civic  Club  to  the  various 
schools,  our  county  pays  $1.50  for  their  board. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  reports: 

Our  Juvenile  Court  Association  was  formed  about  three  years  ago  to  help 
care  for  the  colored  Juvenile  Court  children  who  were  without  friends.  Here- 
tofore we  have  been  paying  for  some  boys  and  girls  in  different  institutions 
and  have  found  private  homes  for  many  others.  We  have  now  decided  to 
pay  the  salary  of  a  probation  officer  instead  of  paying  board  for  children  in 
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institutions,  thinking  that  we  can  the  better  serve  our  race  thereby.  In  Pitts- 
burgh the  county  does  not  pay  the  salaries  of  probation  officers,  but  they  are 
paid  by  private  organizations,  clubs,  etc.  The  Juvenile  Court  Association 
(white)  pay  five;  the  Catholics  pay  two;  the  Jews  pay  one,  and  the  Colored 
Association  pays  one.  The  legislature  now  sitting  in  Harrisburg  may  pass 
a  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  this  association  will  pro- 
vide only  for  the  charitable  end  of  the  cases,  for  there  is  much  destitution 
attending  many  cases. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  the  Negro  Civic.  League,  an  organization 
composed  of  about  forty  of  the  leading  colored  men,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, business  men,  etc.,  devoted  to  the  social,  moral,  physical,  political, 
economic  and  intellectual  betterment  of  the  race.  A  part  of  the  work 
of  this  civic  league  is  extremely  interesting.  It  has  taken  over  a  sub- 
organization  called  the  "Brotherhood." 

The  society  was  formed  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles, 
with  which  it  works  as  a  committee  on  Negro  cases.  This  Board,  at  the  out- 
set of  its  work,  found  it  impossible  to  deal  Justly  and  intelligently  with 
Negroes  brought  before  them,  because  of  a  lack  of  information  concerning 
their  cases.  Hence,  a  few  of  our  prominent  public-spirited  citizens  were 
called  in  and  formed  into  a  committee,  whose  duty  should  be  to  examine  and 
report  upon  all  Negro  cases  before  action  by  the  Board.  Our  committee  felt 
a  great  responsibility  resting  upon  its  shoulders,  in  fact  we  feel  now  that  we 
are  on  trial,  as  our  attitude  toward  each  case  is  scrutinized  carefully,  and 
never  before  hap  such  an  opportunity  been  given  to  us  to  protect  and  encour- 
age our  unfortunate  masses. 

To  systematize  and  make  our  work  efficient,  the  committee  divided  the  city 
into  fifteen  districts,  each  having  from  one  to  five*  workers — members  of  the 
Brotherhood — all  of  whom  were  selected  with  special  attention  to  their  moral 
worth  in  the  communities  in  which  they  reside.  The  duty  of  these  members 
is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  their  districts  and  report  upon  all 
cases  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  or  any  irregularity  to  our  executive  com- 
mittee of  seven — five  men  and  two  women — who  after  due  deliberation  for- 
wards its  result  to  the  Board. 

The  work  of  the  Brotherhood  does  not  end  there.  Each  person  paroled 
must  report  weekly  to  our  secretary  and  tell  us  what  he  is  doing,  and  we  are 
to  encourage  him  by  visits  and  advice,  keeping  always  in  touch  with  him. 

Up  to  this  writing  we  have  secured  some  fifteen  pardons,  none  of  whom 
has  broken  his  faith  with  the  Board.  But  even  more,  we  have  been  able  to 
prevent  many  petty  cases  from  going  on  record  by  using  our  influence  for  a 
good,  healthy  moral  tone  in  our  districts.  Disorderly  houses,  illicit  practices 
and  many  other  offenses  have  been  checked  by  bringing  quiet  but  forceful 
pressure  to  bear  upon  them. 

There  are  no  salaried  positions  and  no  money  is  solicited  or  required  by  us 
whatever.  Each  worker  feels  that  the  opportunity  to  do  something  for  our 
more  unfortunate  brethren,  and  the  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with 
the  best  element  of  the  white  men  and  women  of  our  city,  is  ample  reward  for 
our  services. 

In  Baltimore  the  Colored  Law^  and  Order  League  has  been  waging  a 
fight  against  disreputable  saloons,  with  considerable  success.^ 

icf.  Waring:  Work  of  the  Oolored  Law  and  Order  League,  Baltimore,  Md.  Che- 
ney, Pa.,  1910. 
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Springfield,  111.,  has  a  Law  and  Order  League  formed  since  the  dis- 
graceful race  riot 

In  various  Southern  States  there  have  been  efforts  to  establish  re- 
formatories. In  Richmond,  Va.,  a  colored  man,  the  Hon.  John  B. 
Smythe,  formed  a  Negro  Reformatory  Association. 

He  seonred  sabscriptionB  and  laid  his  plans  before  the  Prison  Association 
of  Virginia  and  received  their  endorsement  He  then  organized  and  incor- 
porated the  Negro  Reformatory  Association  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was 
president  until  his  death.  With  the  money  obtained  by  his  efforts  from 
philanthropists,  north  and  south,  the  association  purchased  405  acres  of  the 
old  plantation  known  as  Broad  Neck  Farm.  The  remaining  1,200  acres  was 
later  purchased  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  leased  to  my  father  for  the  use 
of  the  schooL 

In  1886  the  school  was  started  with  six  boys  from  the  penitentiary  pardoned 
by  the  Gorernor,  and  committed  to  the  Institution  for  the  remainder  of  their 
terms.  The  State  then  made  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  100  boys  at 
83  cents  per  day  for  clothing  and  25  cents  per  day  for  board.  Out  of  this  annual 
Income,  together  with  subscriptions,  my  father  was  able  to  clear  up  the  land* 
build  dormitories,  start  farming  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  pay  all  the 
employees,  about  14  in  number. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  been  excellent  from  a  moral  standpoint  The 
percentage  of  lapses  into  former  errors  have  been,  I  believe,  less  than  ten 
per  cent  These  lapses  have  been  mostly  among  the  older  boys.  The  work 
carried  on  at  the  Reformatory  is  mostly  agricultural.  It  was  my  father's 
hope  to  ultimately  establish  a  first-class  trades  school,  but  as  yet  it  has  been 
impossible  to  start  this  school  with  the  limited  means  at  the  command  of  the 
institution. 

In  Alabama,  as  has  been  noted,  the  State  Federation  of  Women^s 
Clubs  opened  a  Negro  Reformatory  at  Mt.  Meigs,  and  has  been  sup- 
porting it,  hoping  for  eventual  State  aid. 

In  Arkansas  the  Women *s  Clubs  have  done  a  similar  piece  of  work. 

In  Georgia  there  have  been  several  small  reformatories  started.  One 
in  Macon  reports: 

We  are  styled  the  Delaney  Mission  and  Reformatory  Club.  We  were  or- 
ganized February  19, 1906,  with  five  members,  and  have  now  an  enrollment 
of  over  sixty.  The  Reformatory  which  we  help  to  support  is  situated  three 
miles  from  the  city  of  Macon.  It  is  an  institution  for  wayward  boys  and 
girls.  The  school  is  not  a  denominational  school,  but  its  founders  and  chief 
supporters  are  Baptist  ministers  and  the  laymen  of  their  churches.  We  meet 
once  a  week  and  put  our  little  mites  together,  and  by  that  means  we  have 
been  able  since  we  were  organized  to  raise  in  actual  cash  $375  for  the  Reform- 
atory, part  of  which  we  gave  to  the  Convention  to  be  used  for  erecting  a  large 
buildiuf?  at  the  Home  and  with  the  other  we  bought  a  buggy  for  them  and  a 
cow  and  paid  for  both.  We  have  given  them  aid  aside  from  the  things  men- 
tioned above,  by  way  of  clothing  and  food,  giving  picnics,  etc. 

The  Johnson^s  Orphanage  of  Macon,  Ga.,  and  the  Carrie  Steele  Or- 
phanage of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  partially  reformatory;  the  latter  is  aided 
by  the  City  of  Atlanta. 

The  National  Association  of  Colored  Women^s  Clubs  has  been  inter- 
ested in  juvenile  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  Unity  Political  Club  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  aims 

**  to  encoarage  political,  economic  and  edncational  activity  among  colored 
citizens  of  Essex  county."  This  club  has  only  been  organized  nine  months. 
It  is  pledged  to  no  one  party,  but  is  simply  pledged  to  the  good  of  the  city 
and  State  and  race. 

In  Paducah,  Ky.,  there  was  a  movement  in  this  line: 

The  Forum  movement  was  begun  in  our  town,  but  everything  is  dormant 
at  present  I  was  connected  with  a  similar  movement  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
The  Forum  there  had  an  interesting  career  of  four  or  five  years,  bringing  the 
colored  people  together  monthly  for  the  discussion  of  vital  matters  incident 
to  our  race  life,  working  up  a  spirit  of  racial  co-operation,  and  culminating  in 
the  opening  of  a  grocery  which  did  a  creditable  business.  I  should  mention 
also  that  through  the  agency  of  the  Forum  the  city  council  abolished  certain 
nuisances  repugnant  to  the  better  element  of  our  people. 

While  I  have  been  active  in  the  above  mentioned  organizations,  yet  the 
idea  came  to  us  (as  well  as  I  can  remember)  from  "Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Kan. 

The  following  extract  from  a  set  of  resolutions  show  the  purpose  of  thd 
Organization : 

"Further  be  it  resolved,  that  we  organize  ourselves  into  a  body  to  be  styled 
"The  Forum,"  which  shall  meet  monthly,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  convenient 
to  the  coming  together  of  all  the  congregations  of  our  city  churches,  and 
whose  object  shall  be  to  take  constant  note  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  our 
people ;  to  allow  opportunity  for  free  and  open  discussion  of  these  conditions 
and  needs;  and  to  take  such  steps  and  measures,  and  to  initiiate  such  enter- 
prises and  movements,  as  will  promote  the  religious,  moral, educational, civic 
and  temporal  welfare  of  our  people." 

In  Lynchburg,  Va.,  there  is  a  Civic  League,  and  also  one  in  Wash- 
iiigton,  D.  C: 

The  Civic  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  organized  about  five  years  ago.  As 
its  name  implies,  its  scope  is  civic  rather  than  charitable.  Like  all  other 
organizations  among  the  colored  people  of  whatever  kind,  it  has  shown  a 
lively  interest  in  matters  pertaining  especially  to  the  race.  We  have  endeav* 
ored  to  oppose  and  remedy  the  discrimination  that  is  shown  in  nearly  all 
public  places  in  this  city  against  colored  people.  We  have  accomplished  very 
little  on  account  of  the  lack  of  suffrage.  We  have  no  building,  but  meet  at 
the  homes  of  members. 

The  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored 
Women  has  sent  out  literature  and  circulated  petitions. 

Section  23.  Miscellaneous.  Among  miscellaneous  efforts  which 
may  be  noted  are  boys*  clubs,  summer  camps,  and  efforts  at  securing 
work,  humane  bands  and  tuberculosis  leagues. 

There  is  a  Boys'  Club  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  a 
society  for  the  reclamation  and  improvement  of  newsboys. 

The  Boys'  Culture  Club  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  reports: 

The  Boys'  Culture  Club  of  8L  Paul,  Minn.,  was  organized  in  January,  1904. 
The  object  of  this  club  is  to  promote  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  its  mem- 
hers,  to  teach  them  the  principles  of  honest,  intelligent  self-government,  to 
encourage  good  citizenship  among  them;  also  to  be  directed  in  Physical  Cul- 
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tare,  that  they  may  become  srong,  mental  and  pbyeical  men.  During  which 
time  we  have  given  several  literary,  gymnastic  and  athletic  entertainments, 
among  which  we  have  given  three  annual,  gymnastic  and  athletic  ezi>ofli- 
tlons,  in  1907, 1908  and  1909,  respectively. 

We  also  have  baseball,  football  and  basket-ball  teams  in  connection  with  the 
club.  Each  of  the  teams  have  made  good  records  during  the  four  years  they 
have  been  playing.  Neither  team  has  lost  more  than  two  games  out  of  the 
season. 

The  Wissahickon  School  Club,  conducted  by  white  people  near 
Philadelphia  for  Negroes,  has  manual  training  class,  out-door  ath- 
letics, lectures  and  entertainments,  and  spends  over  $1,000  a  year ;  some 
4,600  boys  attend  its  various  functions. 

The  Empty  Stocking  and  Fresh  Air  School  of  Baltimore  has  a  sum- 
mer home  for  poor  colored  children. 

The  Summer  Outing  Home  of  Washington,  D.  C,  maintains  a  camp 
of  about  1500  children  at  a  cost  of  $650.  This  enterprise  was  supported 
by  white  and  colored  people. 

The  Woman's  Employment  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  maintains 
a  Summer  Camp  for  the  sick,  and  the  Lincoln  Settlement  of  Brooklyn 
has  summer  outings. 

In  the  line  of  increasing  opportunities  for  employment  there  are 
numbers  of  benevolent  efforts,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the 
Farmer^s  Conference  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  the  Georgia  State 
College,  Calhoun  and  other  places,  and  the  Farmer's  Union  at  Waugh, 
Ala. 

There  are  two  or  three  women's  exchanges,  one  in  Richmond,  Va. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  through  the  Armstrong  Association, 
there  is  a  special  effort  to  secure  opportunities  for  competent  Negro 
artisans  to  work;  money  and  advice  for  this  has  been  furnished  by 
white  and  colored  contributors.  The  actual  work  has  been  done  by 
Negro  executive  ofQcers.  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  there  was 
reported  in  1908: 

SUMMABY  or  NINE    MONTHS*  WOBK 

Number  of  Jobs  given  up  to  date  since  April,  1908 86 

Number  of  men  employed  through  such  Jobs  81 

Amount  of  cash  of  such  Jobs,  material  and  all,  about |  17,600 

Number  of  Jobs  estimated  on  since  April,  1908, 1.  e.,  over 
1800  or  In  which  there  was  a  competitor,  or  in  which 

an  estimate  was  especially  asked  for  by  patron 46 

Amount  of  cash  In  such,  about $188,000 

Jobs  given  to  colored  architects 4 

Number  of  meetings  held  by  Carpenters'  Association 90 

Number  of  meetings  held  by  General  Association 10 

Manual  training  Introduced  In  three  public  schools. 

Public  meetings  held  In  churches 4 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Armstrong  Association 
for  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia  from  April,  1908,  to  January  1, 
1909. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Association  has  been  to  secure  work  for  com- 
petent colored  mechanics,  and  thus  to  help  them  help  themselves.  Up  to 
date  nearly  118,000  worth  of  work  has  been  secured.    More  than  80  different 
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men  have  tba»  been  helped.  The  Jobs  ranged  from  75  cents  to  |8/XM.  Aft  » 
direct  result  of  the  Association's  activity,  more  colored  mechanics  are  at 
work  this  winter  than  any  winter  before  In  this  city.  For  every  dollar  which 
has  been  spent  by  the  Association  for  this  branch  of  its  activity,  twenty  dol- 
lars have  come  to  the  men  whom  it  is  designed  to  help.  Among  those  from 
whom  work  has  been  secured  are  Mr.  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Mr.  John  T.  Emlen, 
Miss  Ellen  Morris,  the  Octavla  Hill  Association,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Her- 
man Voigt,  Frank  I.  Wlnts,  contractors,  and  others.  Many  Jobs  have  come 
from  the  colored  people  themselves.  Opportunities  to  bid  have  been  given  by 
Savery,  Scheetz  A  Savery,  Bailey  A  Bassett  and  other  architects. 

The  Association  especially  urges  upon  its  patrons  to  assist  In  this  feature 
of  the  work  by  permitting  its  mechanics  to  estimate  on  their  work,  thus  help- 
ing the  colored  people  to  help  themselvea  The  Association  has  as  its  members 
an  ex-foreman  on  Panama  canal  work,  a  half  dozen  men  who  worked  on  the 
Rockefeller  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  on  the  University  of  Chicago,  two 
foremen  whq  worked  on  the  well-equipped  Rockefeller  barn,  Long  Island ;  a 
former  Instructor  in  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  another  in  Clark  University ;  also 
graduates  from  various  industrial  schools,  including  Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 
Only  first-class  mechanics  will  be  recommended. 

Equally  aB  good  work  has  been  accompliBhed  by  the  Armstrong  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York. 

There  has  been  some  effort  to  organize  Humane  Bands  to  teach 
children  humanity  in  the  care  of  animals,  etc.  In  New  Orleans,  for 
instance,  there  are  reported  47  such  bands  with  5,800  children  connected 
with  them. 

Encouragement  to  buy  homes  is  furnished  in  California  by  the  Home 
Promoters*  Association. 

The  recent  agitation  about  tuberculosis  has  resulted  in  a  number  of 
an ti- tuberculosis  societies. 

There  is  an  anti-tuberculosis  league  in  Georgia  with  headquarters  at 
Savannah,  and  one  in  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Our  society  was  organized  November  11, 1908.  A  recent  report  of  the  Health 
Officer  of  this  District  contained  such  appalling  figures  with  regard  to  the 
death-rate  among  colored  people  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  it  amounted  to  an 
actual  6tigma  on  the  race.  In  connection  with  many  other  observing  per- 
sons, however.  Dr.  Wilder  considers  this  death-rate  due  not  so  much  to  con- 
stitutional weakness  as  to  unhygienic  bousing,  natural  carelessness,  and  lack 
of  sanitary  information.  This  he  proposed  to  remedy  by  the  formation  of  a 
society  to  conduct  an  educational  campaign  among  the  people  most  in  need 
of  It.  Necessarily  our  work  is  conducted  mostly  among  colored  people ;  more 
than  2,000  having  been  reached  by  lectures  and  house  to  house  visits  alone. 

We  have  also  very  pleasant  relations  with  "The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,"  some  of  its  members  having  visited  our  society  during  the 
progress  of  an  entertainment  and  one  of  whom  addressed  us. 

Our  members  are:  first,  honorary,  which  include  all  the  pastors  in  the 
city  who  will  accept  membership,  together  with  such  men  as  Commissioner 
McFarland,  the  late  Dr.  Reyburn  and  President  Thirkield  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity ;  second,  any  one  who  will  Join.  The  names  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Chairmanships  show  you  the  class  of  persons  who  are  doing  the  work. 

We  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  entertainments. 

We  give  a  pledge  for  framing  and  a  neat  little  button  to  all  who  Join. 
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Section  24.  ConclttsiOD.  From  this  general  and  very  imperfect 
review  of  effort^  for  social  betterment  among  Neg^ro  Americans  it  is 
f!ileax  that  the  evolution  is  in  the  right  direction  and  that  Colored 
people  are  more  and  more  largely  becoming  interested  in  practical 
work  for  their  own  social  uplift  and  are  also  to  an  increasing  extent 
bearing  the  cost  of  this  work.  The  most  obvious  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions would  be : 

(1)  A  hope  that  theNeg^o  church  will  in  the  future  become  more  and 
more  institutional  and  reformatory,  and  will  call  to  its  aid  trained 
social  workers.  There  are  some  small  beginnings  in  this  line  already 
and  they  need  encouragement. 

(2)  The  economic  foundation  of  the  Negro  school  should  be  changed 
and  changed  quickly.  To-day  it  rests  partly  on  public  aid,  partly  on 
the  local  efforts  of  Negro  patrons,  partly  on  general  charity,  and  to  a 
very  small  extent  upon  enclowments.  It  should  rest  on  general  local 
taxation,  aided  by  grants  of  the  National  Government.  Higher  cultural 
and  technical  work  should  be  supplied  by  National  and  State  aid  and 
endowments.  This  would  free  the  benevolent  public  from  the  burden 
of  Negro  schools  and  also  the  Negro  churches  i^nd  organizations,  and 
would  enable  the  benevolence  of  black  and  white  alike  to  be  directed 
toward  the  pressing  need  of  social  reform  in  all  the  various  lines  indi- 
cated in  this  study. 

(3)  The  work  of  women^s  clubs  has  been  tremendous,  both  in  its 
actual  accomplishments  and  in  its  educational  value.  These  clubs 
should  be  greatly  multiplied  and  especially  encouraged  to  take  up  local 
benevolent  work. 

(4)  Old  folk^s  homes,  orphanages  and  hospitals  are  greatly  needed. 
So  far  as  possible  orphanages  should  be  made  places  of  temporary 
detention  only,  and  homes  for  the  children  obtained  in  good  families. 
There  is  a  pressing  call  for  the  spread  of  hospital  work  in  country 
districts. 

(5)  The  work  of  rescue  among  women  and  children  especially  and 
also  among  men  and  boys  is  greatly  needed,  particularly  among  city 
Negroes,  and  has  been  neglected  too  long. 

(6)  In  the  direction  of  art  and  literature  much  can  be  done  which 
has  not  been  done  for  Negroes.  It  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  America 
to  understand  that  the  Negro  is  essentially  an  artistic  being,  whose 
rich  emotional  nature  can  be  made  to  contribute  much  to  the  world's 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  beauty.  To  this  end  greater  opportunity 
in  drawing  and  music  and  other  art-training  should  be  opened  to  Negro 
children. 

(7)  Day  nurseries,  social  settlements  and  kindergartens,  together 
with  other  of  the  newer  forms  of  uplift  work,  like  public  play-grounds, 
should  be  furnished  for  the  right  training  of  the  black  workingman^s 
children  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  now.  In  fact,  in  these  lines,  only 
the  beginnings  of  work  can  be  noted. 

(8)  While  something  can  be  accomplished  by  organizations  for  civic 
reform  among  Negroes  themselves,  yet  so  long  as  the  race  is  deprived 
of  the  ballot  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  organizations  of  the  highest 
efficiency  in  any  avenue  of  life,  whether  it  be  education,  religion, 
work,  or  social  reform;  the  impossibility  of  the  Nejrro  accomplishing 
the  best  work  so  long  as  he  is  kept  in  political  serfdom  is  manifest  even 
to  the  casual  student. 

There  would  seem  to  be  for  the  philanthropists  no  more  inviting 
field  for  work  than  in  helping  on  some  of  the  efforts  for  social  uplift 
which  Negroes  have  instituted  and  are  carrying  on. 
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C\UT  of  the.  wildemes?,  out  of  the 
-^     night, 
Has  the  black  ma^n  crawled  to  the  dawn 

of  light. 
Beaten  by  lasher  and  bound  by  chains, 

A  bead:  of  burden  with  soul  and  brains, 

-  ■  .      • '        '      * 

He  has  come  thru  sorrow;  need  and 

'       '  ■  I  . 

woe, 
And  the  cry  of  his  heart  is  to  know,  to 

loiow. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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ALL  that  a  man  does  outwardly  is 
but  the  expression  and  completion 
of  his  inward  thot.  To  work  effedtually, 
he  mu^  think  clearly;  to  adt  nobly,  he 
mu^  think  nobly.  Intelledlual  force  is  a 
principal  element  of  the  souYs  life,  and 
should  be  proposed  by  every  man  as  the 
principal  end  of  his  being. 

— Ckanning. 
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The  His/her  Education  of  Negro  Americans 


PROGRAM 


First  Sessloa.  10:00  «.  m. 

(Ware  Memorial  Chapel) 

President  E.  T.  Ware  presiding. 

Subject:  "Relation  of  Higher  Education  to  Other  Kinds  of  Training. " 

Address:  President  J.  H.  Dillard  of  the  Jeanes  Fund. 

Second  Setsloa,  11:30  a.  m. 
Subject:  "Education  and  Health." 
For  women:  Ware  Memorial  Chapel. 
For  men:  Room  13,  Stone  Hall. 

Third  SesfkMi,  3:15  p.  m. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Mothers'  Meeting.     (In  charge  of  the  Gate  City  Free 

Kindergarten  Association.)     Mrs.  David  T.  Howard  presiding. 
Subject:  "The  Education  of  the  Child." 

1.  Kindergarten  songs,  games  and  exercises  by  125  children  of  the  five 
free  kindergartens. 

2.  Address:  Report  of  the  year's  work  in  each  school— Mrs.  John  Rush. 

3.  Explanation  of  Kindergarten  Exhibit— Miss  Minetta  Sammis. 

4.  Report  of  Treasurer— Mrs.  Lizzie  Burch. 

5.  Collection. 

Fourth  Sesston,  8:00  p.  n. 

President  E.  T.  Ware  presiding. 

Subject:  "The  College-bred  Negro  American." 

Short  addresses  by  presidents  and  representatives  of  Negro  colleges. 

Stereopticon  exhibit  of  Higher  Elducation. 

Special  Sessions 

(Suite  16,  Stone  Hall.    AdmisBion  by  invitation  only.) 

8:00-10:00  a.  n. 

"Methods  and  Results  of  the  Present  Investigation."    Dr.   DuBois,  of 
Atlanta  University,  in  charge. 

11:00  a.  ai.>l:00  p.  n. 

"The  Need  and  Supply  of  Negro  College  Students."    President  Kumler, 
of  Walden  University,  presiding. 

1:30-3:30  p.  m. 

"The  Curriculum  of  Negro  Colleges."    President  Gates,  of  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, presiding. 

4:00-6:00  p.  oi. 

*  'The  Financial  Support  of  Negro  Colleges. ' '    President  Dunton,  of  Clatlin 
University,  presiding. 


Preface 

In  1900  the  Atlanta  University  Negro  Conference  made  an 
investigation  of  the  college  graduates  among  Negro  Ameri- 
cans. The  study  received  widespread  publicity  and  did  much 
towards  clearing  up  misapprehension  in  regard  to  educated 
colored  people. 

Ten  years  later  we  return  to  the  same  investigation  aided 
by  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  the  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund.  The  results  are  based  on  college  catalogs, 
letters  of  officials  and  the  reports  of  800  Negro  graduates. 
This  is,  therefore,  far  from  an  exhaustive  study,  but  it  has 
much  value. 

This  study  is,  therefore,  a  further  carrying  out  of  the 
Atlanta  University  plan  of  social  study  of  the  Negro  American, 
by  means  of  an  annual  series  of  decennially  recurring  subjects 
covering,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  every  phase  of  human  life. 
The  object  of  these  studies  is  primarily  scientific— a  careful 
research  for  truth,  conducted  as  thoroly,  broadly  and  honestly 
as  the  material  resources  and  mental  equipment  at  command 
will  allow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  mathematical 
accuracy  in  these  studies  is  impossible;  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  of  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  and  the  pictures 
are  wofuUy  incomplete.  There  is  necessarily  much  repetition 
in  the  successive  studies,  and  some  contradiction  of  previous 
reports  by  later  ones  as  new  material  comes  to  hand.  All  we 
claim  is  that  the  work  is  as  thoro  as  circumstances  permit 
and  that  with  all  its  obvious  limitations  it  is  well  worth  the 
doing.  Our  object  is  not  simply  to  serve  science.  We  wish 
not  only  to  make  the  truth  clear  but  to  present  it  in  such  shape 
as  will  encourage  and  help  social  reform. 

Our  financial  resources  are  unfortunately  meager:  Atlanta 
University  is  primarily  a  school  and  most  of  its  fund^'  and 
energy  go  to  teaching.  It  is,  however,  also  a  seat  of  learning 
and  as  such  it  has  endeavored  to  advance  knowledge,  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  racial  contact  and  development,  which 
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seem  obviously  its  nearest  field.  In  this  work  it  has  received 
unusual  encouragement  from  the  scientiiic  world,  and  the  pub- 
lished results  of  these  studies  are  used  in  America,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  Very  few  books  on  the  Negro  problem,  or 
any  phase  of  it,  have  been  published  in  the  last  decade  which 
have  not  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to  our  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  support  given  this  work 
has  been  very  small.  The  total  cost  of  the  fifteen  publica- 
tions has  been  about  $17,000,  or  a  little  over  $1,000  a  year. 
The-  growing  demands  of  the  work,  the  vast  field  to  be  covered 
and  the  delicacy  and  equipment  needed  in  such  work,  call  for 
far  greater  resources.  We  need,  for  workers,  laboratory  and 
publications,  a  fund  of  $6,000  a  year,  if  this  work  is  going 
adequately  to  fulfill  its  promise.  Three  years  ago  a  small 
temporary  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  greatly  helped  us;  and  for  three  years  our  work  has 
been  saved  from  suspension  by  an  appropriation  from  the  John 
P.  Slater  Fund. 

In  past  years  we  have  been  enabled  to  serve  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Census,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  English  Government,  many  scientific  asso- 
ciations, professors  in  nearly  all  the  leading  universities,  and 
many  periodicals  and  reviews.  May  we  not  hope  in  the  future 
for  such  increased  financial  resources  as  will  enable  us  to  study 
adequately  this  the  greatest  group  of  social  problems  that  ever 
faced  America? 


Resolutions  of  the  Fifteenth  Atlanta  Conference 

1.  There  is  an  increased  and  pressing  demand  for  college 
trained  Negroes. 

_  • 

2.  The  Negro  graduates  are  at  present,  with  few  exceptions, 
usefully  and  creditably  employed. 

3.  The  course  of  study  in  these  colleges  does  not  call  for  any 
peculiar  modification,  but  should,  on  the  whole,  conform 
to  the  general  type  of  curriculum  designed  for  the  pre- 
paration of  broadly  educated  men  to  take  their  places  in 
modem  civilization. 

4.  There  should  be  at  least  one  college  for  Negro  students 
in  each  state,  liberally  endowed. 

5.  There  should  be  every  effort  towards  co-operation  be- 
tween colleges  in  the  same  locality,  and  towards  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  duplication  of  work. 

6.  We  believe  that  Negro  public  high  schools  in  the  South 
are  greatly  needed. 

7.  We  believe  in  perfect  honesty  in  living  up  to  catalog 
requirements  of  admission. 

8.  We  believe  the  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  college 
should  be  gradually  reduced. 

9.  We  believe  that  time  given  to  Natural  Science,  English, 
History  and  Sociology  should  be  increased. 

10.  We  believe  that  vocational  training  is  a  pressing  need  of 
Negroes  but  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  as  much  cul- 
tural training  as  possible. 

President  John  Hope,  Atlanta  Baptist  College. 
President  E.  T.  Ware,  Atlanta  University. 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Atlanta  University. 
Prof.  B.  W.  Valentine,  Benedict  College. 
President  W.  E.  Holmes,  Central  City  College. 
President  L.  M.  Dunton,  Claflin  University. 
President  W.  H.  Crogman,  Clark  University. 
President  George  A.  Gates,  Fisk  University. 
Dean  L.  B.  Moore,  Howard  University. 
Mr.  H.  S.  Dunbar,  Paine  College. 
President  Lucy  Hale  Tapley,  Spelman  Seminary. 
President  J.  M.  P.  Metcalf,  Talladega  College. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Partch,  Tougaloo  University. 
President  John  Kumler,  Walden  University. 
Chaplain  T.  G.  Stewart,  Wilberforce  University. 
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THE  COLLEGE-BRED  NEGRO 

Section  1.    Scope  of  the  Inquiry 

In  1900  Atlanta  University  made  a  study  of  the  colored 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  colored  graduates  of  them 
and  other  colleges.  Ten  years  later  we  come  back  to  the 
same  study,  made  essentially  on  the  same  plan. 

The  first  work  was  to  determine  which  of  the  Negro  insti- 
tutions wer^  to  be  considered  colleges.  This  was  done  by  test- 
ing the  entrance  requirements  of  these  institutions  according 
to  the  "Carnegie  units,"  i.  e.  the  units  of  work  laid  down  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  next  work  was  to  correspond  with  the  colleges  of  the 
land  and  find  out  the  number  of  colored  graduates.  This 
gave  only  approximate  results  as  the  color  was  not  always 
a  matter  of  record. 

Finally  a  list  of  living  colored  college  graduates  was  ob- 
tained and  a  blank  with  the  following  questions  was  sent  them. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madame: 

The  Atlanta  University  Conference  is  repeating  this  year  the  in- 
quiry made  into  the  work  and  condition  of  college-bred  Negro  Americans, 
which  it  made  first  in  1900.  This  study  was  used,  c^^uoted  and  read  all 
over  the  world,  and  the  present  study  will  be  equally  m  demand. 

I  ask  your  earnest  and  prompt  co-operation.  Please  fill  out  and  re- 
turn the  enclosed  blank  immediately.  All  answers  are  strictly  confiden- 
tial. 

THE  COLLEGE-BRED  NEGRO  AMERICAN,  1910 

1.  No  ...      2.    Sex  ....      3.    Address 

4.  Bom  in  (State  and  place) in  the  year  .   .    . 

5.  Single,   married,  widowed  or  divorced ;  year  of 

marriage  .... 

6.  Number  of  children:   living  .   .  ;  dead  (including  still  bom)  ..  . 

7.  Early  life  and  traininc^. 

8.  Education  (school,  college,  professional  school,  etc.) 

9.  Honoraiy  de^ees. 

10.  Occupation  smce  graduation,  with  terms  of  service. 

11.  Membership  in  learned  societies. 

12.  Publications:  Essays  and  books. 

13.  Public  offices  held,  and  political  activity. 

14.  Activity  in  charitable  work  and  work  of  social  reform. 

15.  Amount  of  land  owned. 

16.  Assessed  value  of  real  estate,  land  and  houses. 
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17.  Total  property  owned  (market  value— confidential). 

18.  How  snail  you  educate  vour  children? 

19.  What  have  been  your  chief  hinderances? 

20.  Briefly,  what  is  your  present  practical  philosophy  in  regard  to 
the  Negro  race  in  America? 

About  800  answers  to  these  blanks  were  received. 

Section  2.    The  Neg^ro  College 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
lays  down  the  following  standard  requirements  for  admission 
to  college:  at  least  fourteen  units,  *  'a  unit  being  a  course  of  five 
periods  weekly  throughout  the  academic  year  of  the  prepara- 
tory school.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation  the  units  in 
each  branch  of  academic  study  have  also  been  quantitatively 
defined,  the  aim  being  to  assign  values  to  the  subjects  in 
accordance  with  the  time  usually  required  to  prepare  ade- 
quately upon  them  for  college  entrance." 

The  fourth  annual  report  suggests  as  a  statement  that  a 
unit  "represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's 
work."  This  statement  assumes  **a  well  ordered  high  school 
course''  and  ''limits  to  four  units  the  amount  of  credit  possi- 
ble to  attain  within  a  given  year." 

In  accordance  with  this  we  may  arrange  the  following 
tables  of  Negro  colleges.  In  these  tables  students  are  graded 
according  to  work  done.  If,  for  instance,  a  student  has  finish- 
ed the  12th  grade  and  is  studying  regularly  in  the  institu- 
tion he  is  counted  as  Freshman  College,  altho  he  may  be 
in  the  Normal  school.  Professional  students  are  not  included 
in  these  tables. 

FIRST  GRADE  COLORED  COLLEGES 

(14  or  more  units  of  entrance  requirements  and  more  than  20  students  of  coUeffe  rank) . 

1.  Howard 238  7.  Clark 35 

2.  Fisk 117  8.  Knoxville  ....  29 

3.  Atlanta 78  9.  Spelman     ....  27 

4.  Wiley 50  10.  Claflin     23 

5.  Leland 43  11.  Atlanta  Baptist  .  22 

6.  Virginia  Union  .  .   36 
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SECOND  GRADE  COLORED  COLLEGES 

(12  to  14  units  of  entrance  requirements  and  over  20  students). 

12.  Lincoln 132 

13.  Talladega  ....    30 

14.  Wilberforce  ...    19 

OTHER  COLORED  COLLEGES 

(A)    Those  with  14  or  more  units  of  entrance  requirements,  but  20  or  fewer  students. 

16.   Lane 20  21.  Bennett 13 

16.  G.  R.  Smith  ...    20  22.   Morgan 10 

17.  State,  Louisville,  23.   Straight     ....     9 

Ky 18  24.  Lincoln  Institute  .  4 

18.  Bishop 18  25.  Hartshorn  ....  3 

19.  Walden 16  26.  Miles  Memorial   .  2 

20.  New  Orleans  ...  15 

(B)  Those  with  less  than  12  units  of  entrance  requirements  and  more  than  20  stu- 
dents. 

27.  Shaw 51 

28.  Benedict 36 

(C)  CoUeges  w^th  less  than  12  units  of  entrance  requirements  and  few  college  stu- 
dents. 

29.  Morris  Brown  ...  20  31.  Langston 6 

30.  Paine 7  32.   So.  Carolina  State .  3 

To  these  we  may  append  the  rank  of  the  best  industrial 
schools: 

9-12  units. 

Kentucky  (Frankfort)  Princess  Anne  (Md.) 

A.  &  M.  College  (N.  C.)  Prairie  View  (Tex.) 

Hampton  (VaJ  Institute  (W.  Va.) 
Tallahassee  (Fla.) 

4-6  units. 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  ^ine  Bluff  (Ark.) 

The  standard  of  the  leading  colored  colleges,  as  shown  in 
the  above  groupings,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  lead- 
ing white  colleges  of  the  South. 

Reguirements 
,    ^  .^  ^ .  /or  admignon 

InBtttutum  in  units, 

1907-8^ 

University  of  North  Carolina 14.7 

West  Virginia  University 14.3 

Randolph-Macon  College 14 

Trinity  College 14 

University  of  Georgia 12 

University  of  Virginia 11.5* 

University  of  South  Carolina 11.2 

Washington  and  Lee  University 11 

University,  of  Alabama 10.5 

Roanoke  College 7.5 


llhizd  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cameffie  Foundation,  pp.  92, 
98.  Sin  1909,  14.6  units. 
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The  date  of  founding  and  the  number  of  students  in  Negro 
colleges  appear  in  the  following  table.  Where  there  are  sev- 
eral courses,  such  as  college,  normal,  academic,  etc.,  the  stu- 
dents are  all  classified  according  to  the  grade  of  work  which 

is  being  done: 

1909— 

TABLE  GIVING  DATE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COLLEGE   DEPT., 


INSTITUTION 


1.  Miles  Memorial  CoUesre 

2.  Talladega  College  .   .   . 

3.  Howard  University  .  .   . 

4.  Atlanta  Baptist  College 
6.  Atlanta  University .  . 

6.  Morris  Brown  College . . 

7.  Spelman  Seminary  .  .   . 

8.  Paine  Collesre 

9.  Clark  University  .... 

10.  State  University .... 

11.  Leland  University  .   .   . 

12.  New  Orleans  University 

13.  Straifrht  University  .    . 

14.  Moriran  Collegre 

16.  Lincoln  Institute  .... 

16.  Geo.  R.  Smith  College  * 

17.  Bennett  CoUeg^e  .... 

18.  Shaw  University  *  .   . 

19.  Wilberforce  University 
2().  Col.  A.  &  M.  College  *.  . 

21.  Lincoln  University  .  . 

22.  Benedict  College  .... 

23.  Claflin  University   .    .    . 

24.  S.  C.  State  Collesre  .   .    . 

25.  Lane  Collesre 

26.  Knoxville  Collesre   .    .    . 

27.  Fisk  University   .... 

28.  Walden  University  .  .    . 

29.  Bishop  Collesre 

30.  Wiley  University .... 

31.  Hartshorn  Mem.  Col. .  . 

32.  Virsrinia  Union  Univ  .   . 

Total 


LOCATION 


Birminsrham,  Ala. 
Talladesra,  Ala.  .  . 
Washingrton,  D.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. .  . 
Atlanta,  Ga. .  . 
Atlanta,  Ga. .  . 
Atlanta,  Ga. .  . 
AufiTusta.  Ga.  . 
South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Louisville,  Ky.  .  . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Baltimore,  Md.  .  . 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Sedalia,  Mo 

Greensboro,  N.  C. . 
Raleisrh,  N.  C.  .  .  . 
Wilberforce,  O.  .  . 
Lansrston,  Okla. .  . 
Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  .  .  . 
OransrebursT,  S.  C. 
OrangebursT,  S.  C. 
Jackson,  Tenn.  .  . 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  . 
Nashville,  Tenn.  . 
Nashville,  Tenn.  . 
Marshall,  Tex.  .  . 
Marshall,  Tex.  .  . 
Richmond,  Va.  .  . 
Richmond,  Va.  .    . 


|l 
•5  e 


s 

5 


19()7 
1885 
1868 
1890 
1872 
1894 
1897 
1888 
1879 


1870 
1874 
1869 
1884 
1890 
1896 


1870 
1856 


1864 
1894 
1878 
1896 
1900 
1877 
1871 
1873 


1892 
1898 


Nimiber  students  in 
collesre  classes 


24 


I 


36  35 


2 
6 


4 
2 

4 
6 


28 
6 
6 
3 
2 
5 

20 
3 
4 

11 
1 
81 


40162 


s 

^ 


8 
10 

2 
3 
8 
2 
3 
2 

3 
2 

5 

8 

2 

30 

4 

1 

3 
4 

28 

4 

9 

1 
5 


I 


5 

3 

11 

1 
45 

12 
1 

6 

9 

20 

3 

4 

13 
1 

81 


189245432 


7     6     5 
46  82  39 

7  5 
15  43 

8  12 
12|  12 

3 

21  21 

13 

10 

7 

5 

5 


2 

15 

5 

18 

3 
29 
13 

15 

9 

11 

43 

7 

6 

17 

14 


14 


3 


S 


2 
30 
238 
22 
78 
20 
27 

7 
35 
18 
43 
15 

9 
10 

4 
20 
13 
51 

6 

132 

36 

23 

3 

20 

29 

117 

16 

18 

50 

3 

36 


641131 


Number  students 
in  hiffh  school 


1 

18 
46 
14 
35 
28 
11 
21 

9 
12 
15 
10 
12 
17 
67 
20 

8 
16 


48 
42 
24 
25 
29 
42 
17 
18 
19 
3 
23 


11 


12  31 

58118] 


10 
48 
31 
12 
28 
29 
18 

9 
19 

9 
16 
49 
38 
14 


8 

40 
40 
32 

6 
24 
47 
18 
23 
36 

5 
23 


12 


9 
70 
37 
26 
29 
43 
27 
15 
33 
15 
15 
36 
28 
16 


61 
52 
39 
19 
36 
39 
29 
25 
36 
8 
42 


Oft 


58 


642  722  962 1470 110  3896 


CO 


14 

56 
16718 

23 
146 

49 

56 

30 

71 

43 

31 

63 

4010 

19 

71 

45 

29 

27 

26 

32 

56  2461 
43 
44 
3225 


1 


7619 

66 

84 

15 

21 


3 


3B 
116 
402 

66 
29B 
146 
105 
108 
152 
100 

TO 
126 

86 

67 
213 
137 

67 

43 

62 

181 
214 
138 

96 
146 
187 
159 
421 
125 

31 
109 


*CataIos:  1908-9. 

aExact  information  unobtainable. 

frlncludins:  7  takinsr  "Special  Courses"  and  17  in  Business  CoUejre  (Catalog  p.  79). 
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WITH   THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS   BY  CLASSES  AND  GRADES 


Number  stadenta  in  gndea 

Total 

aional 

Indus- 
trial 

Mime 

in 

whalt 

achod 

t 

IS 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

21 

S3 

24 

38 

20 

18 

13 

12 

179 

49 

268 

38 

J 

54 

57 

75 

78 

73 

72 

42 

70c 

654 

28 
592 

728 
1232 

2^ 

26 

31 

24 

1 

107 

38 

223 
376 

41 

52 

62 

84 

81 

77 

79 

85 

561 

39 

765 

45 

59 

64 

89 

51 

54 

40 

25 

16d 

443 

28 

43 

2 

648 

3fi 

41 

87 

18 

15 

1 

147 

16 

278 

48 

55 

54 

41 

27 

32 

13 

11 

9 

290 

477 

21 

11 

82 

8 

158 

17 

44 

32 

40 

48 

16 

7 

4 

2 

210 

26 

349 

38 

34 

64 

66 

69 

44 

29 

37 

22« 

882 

2 

1 

525 

39 

43 

72 

86 

79 

96 

56 

58 

20^ 

548 

6 

649 
77 

72 

34 

43 

10 

29 

188 

406 

22 

15 

2 

5 

2 

1 

47 

204 

28 

29 

53 

21 

9 

2 

8 

150 

230 

68 

69 

76 

29 

242 

206 

19 

4 

665 

e? 

45 

42 

116 

4 

273 

62 

26 

367 
194 

44 

52 

94 

31 

46 

40 

26 

41 

373 

57 

647 

48 

48 

57 

71 

81 

73 

23 

7 

10317 

511 

748 

^ 

92 

8h 

81 

79 

65 

455 

6 

602 

24 

50 

53 

127 

42 

284 

^ 

28 

35 

24 

38 

17 

6 

11 

197 

8 

29 

409 

11 

14 

IS 

12 

12 

8 

10 

9 

89 

13 

51 

467 

48 

32 

19 

18 

114 

402 

2 

698 

54 

34 

22 

110 

249 

64 

54 

61 

66 

42 

30 

35 

341 

22 

538 

28 

23 

32 

39 

3 

125 

159 

21 

Z9 

50 

26 

221 

1043 

1100 

1186 

1049 

773 

653 

376 

1 

360 

315 

6845 

1602 

139 

112 

13725 

cThirty-five  in  nigrht  schools  and  36  in  kindergrarten. 
dStodents  in  nisrht  school. 
tfStudents  in  nisrht  school. 
/Students  in  kindergarten. 
i7ln  afternoon  free  school. 
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PROPORTION 
DEMOTED 

ATLANTA 
ATLANTA  BAFmr 

HOWARD  ' 
SPELHAN 

Clark 

STRAieHT 

LANC 

VIRGINIA   UNION 

NEW    ORLEANS 

WAUOEN 

Bishop 
talladeoa 

CLAFLIN 

M0R6AN 

WILEY 

GEQR.  SMITH 

BENNETT 


(F  TOTAL    COLLEGE  TIME 
TO  DIFFERENT   STUDIES 


)  NATUfVu-  serEHCi* 

■*   MATHBtlATIt* 

*    S0tlOL0«r  AH*  HliTMY 

9,  MlSCIU^MGOWS 
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As  has  been  shown,  there  are  about  thirty-two  colored 
institutions  doing  college  work;  but  the  leading  colleges, 
according  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  units,  which  have  a 
reasonable  number  of  students  are: 

Howard  University  Knoxville  College 

Fisk  University  Spelman  Seminary 

Atlanta  University  Clafiin  University 

Wiley  University  Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Leland  University  Lincoln  University 
Virginia  Union  University     Talladega  College 
Clark  University 

In  addition  to  their  college  work,  nine  of  these  institutions 
are  carrying  on  work  in  one  or  more  of  the  professional  de- 
partments. These  are  Howard,  Wiley,  Leland,  Virginia  Union, 
Knoxville,  Spelman,  Atlanta  Baptist  College,  Lincoln  and 
Talladega.  And  almost  all  of  them  are  doing  work  also  in  the 
High  School  or  Academy— which  work  corresponds  to  ''College 
Preparatory. ' '  Because  of  this  latter  fact,  adverse  criticism 
has  often  been  pronounced  against  these  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  institutions  have  been  accused  of  going 
under  the  name  of  college  when  so  much  of  their  work  was 
actual  high  school  work.  A  more  careful  study  of  educational 
conditions  in  the  South,  however,  would  present  the  case  in  a 
different  light.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  energy  of  these  insti- 
tutions has  been  devoted  to  training  in  high  school  branches; 
but  this  has  been  absolutely  necessary.  The  South  has  been 
slow  in  providing  public  high  schools  for  the  education  of  her 
Negro  children  and  even  today  comparatively  little  is  being 
done  in  that  direction.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  year  ending  July,  1909,  showed 
that  in  the  whole  South  there  were  but  one  hundred  and  twelve 
public  high  schools  for  Negroes.  Even  the  larger  cities  which 
provide  something  of  primary  and  grammar  school  education 
for  Negroes  make  little  or  no  provision  for  their  high  school 
training.  The  results  here  are  two:  first,  Negro  children 
graduating  from  the  grammar  school  are  unable  to  find  public 
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instruction  in, high  school  work;  and  second,  the  Negro  colleges 
are  without  public  feeders.  To  meet  this  situation  the  Negro 
colleges  have  been  compelled  to  provide  in  large  part  their  own 
feeders.  The  rise  of  the  Negro  secondary  schools  thruout  the 
South,  for  the  most  part  established  and  directed  by  gradu- 
ates of  these  higher  institutions  and  supported  by  voluntary- 
contributions,  has  been  of  great  help  in  this  direction.  To 
insure  the  best  and  largest  results  in  the  future  the  South 
must  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  public  education  for 
Negroes. 

To  find  the  predominant  character  of  these  institutions  we 
may  make  the  following  table: 


Total  col- 

Per cent  of  col' 

INSTITUTION 

Total 

Profes- 
sional 

College 

AU  other 
students 

lege  and 

lower 
students 

legetocoUege 

and  lower 

students 

Howard  .  .          

1232 

692 

238 

402 

640 

37^ 

Fisk 

467 

117 

340 

457 

25.6 

Atlanta 

876 

78 

298 

376 

20.7 

Wiley 

638 

22 

60 

466 

616 

9.6 

Ldand 

849 

26 

43 

280 

323 

18.8 

Virginia  Union 

221 

26 

86 

169 

196 

18.4 

Clark 

477 

•      ■       •       ■ 

36 

442 

477 

7.8 

Knoxville 

409 

8 

29 

372 

401 

7.2 

Spelman . 

648 
748 

28 

•      •       •      • 

27 
28 

696 
725 

620 
748 

4.8 

Claflin 

3.07 

Atlanta  Baptist 

228 

88 

22 

163 

186 

11.8 

Lincoln 

194 

728 

62 
28 

132 
30 

'   '67b' 

194 
700 

68.04 

Talladega 

4.2 

By  giving  the  per  cent  of  college  students  to  total  college 
and  lower  students  the  preceding  table  also  shows  with  some 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  what  share  of  each  institu- 
tion's work  is  being  devoted  to  college  training. 

In  order  to  determine  the  grade  of  college  students  more 
carefully  we  may  make  the  following  table  of  Negro  institu- 
tions doing  college  work.  This  table  is  based  upon  the  cata- 
logs of  the  various  institutions,  those  of  1909-10  being  used  in 
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almost  all  cases,  and  shows  the  distribution  of  students  of 
collegre  rank  b|r  grade  and  class.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

1909-1910 
Nomber  of  Students  of  CoOece  Rank  Acoordins  to  Cotakw 


INSTITUTION 


L 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

IL 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

1& 

17. 

18. 

19. 

ao. 

21. 
22. 
2S. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

ao. 

31. 


Miles  Memorial  College .... 

TaUadesa  College 

Howard  University 

Atlanta  University 

Atlanta  Baptist  College  .  .  . 
Morris  Bxxywn  College  .... 

Si>elnian  Seminary 

Paine  College 

Clark  University 

State  University  (Kentucky) 

Ldand  University 

New  Orleans  University  .  .   . 

Strais^t  University 

Morgan  College 

Lincoln  Institute 

Geo.  R.  Smith  College*  .  .   .   . 

Bennett  College 

Shaw  University  * 

Colored  A.  &M.  College*..   . 

Lincoln  University 

Benedict  College 

Claflin  University 

South  Carolina  State  College 

Lane  College 

Knoxville  College 

Fisk  University 

Walden  University 

Bishop  College     

Wfley  University 

Hartshorn  Memorial  College . 

Virginia  Union  University  .  . 


1 
2 


24 

'4 


2 


6 


I 


7 

23 
6 
2 


1 
8 
4 
2 
4 
5 


8 


28 
6 
6 
3 
2 
6 

20 
3 
4 

U 
1 
8 


I 


1 
6 
80 
10 
8 
8 
2 
1 
8 
2 
3 
2 


3 
2 


5 
11 

2 
30 

4 

1 


8 

4 
28 

*4 
9 
1 
6 


I 


7 
88 
15 

7 
10 

'a 

2 


2 
1 


5 
8 

18 

'46 

12 

1 


1 

6 

63 

20 

6 

7 

8 

8 

14 


7 
7 


6 

9 

20 

3 

4 

13 

1 

8 


6 

2 
16 

6 
16 

2 
29 
13 
16 


9 

11 

17 

7 

6 

17 


14 


I 


6 

4 
2 


14 


8 


28 


2 
21 


7 

18 

8 


2 


as 


Total 


2 
80 


78 
22 
27 
27 
16 
36 
18 
43 
16 

9 
10 

4 
20 
18 
67 

6 

132 

36 

23 

3 
20 
29 
117 
16 
18 
60 

8 


*Catak>g  1908-9. 


Section  3.    Curricala  in  Negro  Colleges 

The  studies  in  Negro  colleges  can  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  schedule  which  shows  also  the  general  division  of 
time  between  these  subjects.  The  diagram  which  appears  on 
page  16  is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  proportion  of  the  total 
college  time  (i.  e.  the  total  recitation  time  of  a  full  college 
course)  devoted  by  these  institutions  to  the  different 
studies: 
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Comparison  of  college  studies,  number  off  hours  devoted  to  each  (by  classes)* 
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per  ccot  off  total  college  tbne  (tall  college  conrie)   devoted  to   each 
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Section  4.    A  Personal  Evaluation 

A  student  of  social  and  educational  conditions  among  Ne- 
groes, who  has  had  opportunity  thru  frequent  visits  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  work  done  in  Negro  colleges,  makes  the 
following  tabular  statement  of  his  evaluation  of  some  twenty 
odd  institutions: 


ThoroneM  of  work 
done 

Adherence  to  catalog: 
announoementa 

Quali- 
ty of 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION 

|l 

1 

i 

1 

P 

1 

1 

1 

work 
done 

A.  and  M.  CoUeire  (N.  C).    .   . 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Fair 

Arkanua  Baptist  College  .  .  . 

X 
X 

Poor 

Atlanta  BaDtist  College  .... 

X  ' 
X 

Good 

Atlanta  University 

Good 

Benedict  CoUeee 

X 

x  ■ 

X 

Fair 

Bennett  Colleflre 

X 

Poor 

Bishop  College 

X 
X 
X 

- 

X 
X 
X 

Good 

Claflin  University 

Fair 

Clark  University 

Fair 

Fisk  University 

X 

X 
X 

Good 

Georgia  State  College 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Fair 

Howard  University 

Fair 

Knoxville  CoUefi^e 

X 

Good 

Lane  Colleire 

X 

X 

X 

"x  ■ 

X 

Fair 

Miles  Memorial  Colleflpe  .... 

Poor 

Morris  Brown  College 

X 

* 

Poor 

New  Orleans  University  .   .   . 

X 

X 

X 

*     "     • 

Fair 

Paine  College 

X 

Fair 

Paul  Quinn  Collesre 

X 

•        ■        ■ 

X 
X 

X 

Poor 

Shaw  University 

X 

X 

Fair 

South  Carolina  State  Golleire  . 

X 

X 

Poor 

State  University 

Poor 

Straifirht  University 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Fair 

Toufiraloo  Universi^ 

Good 

Walden  University 

X 
X 

X 

Fair 

Wilbcrforce  University  .... 

X 

•       ■       » 

Fair 

Wiley  University 

X 

X 

Good 

Excellent— About  90  to  99  per  cent. 
Good— About  76  to  89  per  cent. 
Fair— About  60  to  74  per  cent. 
Poor— Below  60  per  cent. 


Section  5.     The  Attitude  of  other  Colies^es  towards   Negro 
Students 

Negroes  have  attended  northern  colleges  for  many  years^^ 
both  as  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  As  early  as 
1826  a  Negro  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  and  almost 
every  year  from  that  time  till  today  has  added  to  the  number 
of  Negro  graduates  from  such  schools.  Many  of  the  largest 
and  best  colleges  of  the  North  welcome  Negroes  to  their  stu- 
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dent  bodies— a  welcome  \vhich  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  many  young  men  and  women  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  rise  in  the  standard  of  the  Negro  college  has  created, 
among  other  desires,  the  desire  for  more  knowledge;  so  that 
each  year  we  find  many  graduates  from  the  Negro  colleges 
applying  for  admission  to  the  large  colleges  of  the  North- 
sometimes  as  graduate,  sometimes  as  undergraduate  students. 
Too,  many  Negro  teachers  of  the  South  take  advantage  of  the 
summer  quarter  to  do  further  educational  work.  Harvard, 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Chicago  have  enrolled  many 
such  students. 

In  collecting  data  for  this  study  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  officials  of  other  colleges: 

My  Dear  Sir:— 

Atlanta  University  is  making  a  study  of  Negro  college  graduates 
similar  to  one  made  in  1900.    May  I  ask  your  co-operation? 

L    Can  you  furnish  me  the  names,  class  and  addresses  of  such  of 
your  graduates  as  are  of  Negro  descent? 

2.    In  general  what  has  been  their  success  and  what  is  the  attitude 
of  the  institution  and  student  body  toward  them? 

Some  replies  are  given  here: 

"Princeton  University  has  never  had  any  graduates  of  Neg^  de- 
scent." 

"The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  not  yet  conferred  a  degree  upon 
a  Neg^;  none  have  ever  applied  for  a  degree,  tho  to  be  sure  but  two  men 
have  studied  here." 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.  — **We  have  never  graduated  a  student 
of  Negn^  descents" 

"We  have  never  had  a  Negro  woman  as  a  student  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College." 

Mills  College,  Calif omia.  —  "There  are  no  graduates  of  Negro  descent 
on  our  rolls." 

Rockford,  111.  — "We  have  never  had  any  graduates  of  Negro  descent 
from  Rockford  College." 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  at  one  time  had  among  the 
students  at  Barnard  College  a  girl  of  Negro  descent." 

Yale  University.  —  "The  success  of  these  graduates  has  varied  con- 
siderably.   Many  of  them,  such  as '04, '03  Law, '96, 

have  made  most  creditable  records  in  every  way.    Yale  University  has 
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never  tried  to  attract  Negro  students  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  felt 
justified  in  refusing  admittance  to  those  who  became  qualified  to  enter. " 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin.  —  "These  young  people  were  treated  with 

unfailing  courtesy  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college.    Mr. 

was  a  man  of  some,  ability  as  a  speaker,  and  of  fair  ability  as  a  student. 

He  has  not  made  much  of  a  record  since  graduation.    Mr. ,  while 

not  a  thoro  student  when  in  college,  is  a  man  of  unusually  attractive 
qualities,  and  was  a  decided  favorite  while  here.  He  won  a  large  repu- 
tation by  his  rendering  of  the  part  of  King  Oedipus  in  Sophocles'  drama, 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  also  won  the  second  place  in  the  interstate  contest 
in  oratory,  including  twelve  states  of  the  interior.  On  his  return  from 
this  triumph  he  was  met  by  the  students  of  the  college  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  carrying  him  on  their  shoulders  from  the  train  to 
the  carriage  which  the  students  then  drew  themselves  instead  of  the 
horses  doing  it.  I  have  often  said  that  this  was  a  sight  that  could  be 
seen  nowhere  excepting  in  an  American  college. 

*  *Miss was  a  faithful  worker,  but  had  hardly  mental  power 

enough  for  her  college  work.  She  was  favored  by  the  faculty  on  account 
of  her  handicaps,  and  was  graduated;  but  her  health  was  not  good  after 
graduation  and  she  accomplished  nothing  before  her  death." 

Leland  Stanford  University.  —  *  *I  have  never  been  aware  of  any  hos- 
tile attitude  on  the  part  of  the  student  body  toward  Negro  students.  Of 
course,  we  have  never  had  but  an  occasional  Negro  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity." 

Fordham  University,  New  York.  — "We  have  had  no  applicants  for 
admission  from  the  black  race.  What  we  should  do  were  the  applicants 
to  come  I  just  cannot  say." 

St  Vincent  College,  Beatty,  Pennsylvania.  — "I  cannot  tell  what  the 
attitude  of  the  student  body  should  be  towards  Negroes,  but  we  shall  not 
risk  a  trial  of  it.  Applications  are  very  rare— one  during  the  last  four 
years.  We  do  not  think  it  wise  here  under  the  prevailing  conditions  to 
accept  any  distinctively  colored  students  into  the  college." 

Hanover,  Indiana— "For  obvious  reasons  we  have  no  colored  students 
in  Hanover  College." 

Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo.  — "Never  a  Neg^  graduate  nor  a  stu- 
dent   Couldn't  do  it  in  Missouri  if  we  wanted  to." 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo.— "We  have  never  had  any 
graduates  of  Negro  descent  and  are  not  likely  to  ever  have." 

Carleton  College,  Farmington,  Mo.  — "We  have  never  had  any  Negro 
or  any  person  with  Neg^  blood  graduate  from  Carleton  College  in  its 
history.  I  have  not  found  a  student  in  the  state  that  would  tolerate  a 
Negro  in  the  college.  And  it  is  even  worse  since  the  Johnson-Jeffries 
fight" 
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Tarkio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo.  — "We  have  had  one  Neg^ro  student  who 
spent  a  year  in  our  Preparatory  Department.  I  do  not  suppose  any  other 
white  college  in  the  state  would  receive  a  Negro  student.  This  young 
man  remained  in  the  school  for  a  year  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
school,  was  a  member  of  its  glee  club  and  never  an  individual  intimated 
to  me  any  objection  to  his  presence.  I  regard  this  as  a  remarkable  expe- 
rience for  a  Missouri  college." 

Greenville  College,  Illinois.— "There  is  no  attitude  either  for  or 
against  them.  We  do  not  have  applications  from  members  of  the  colored 
race." 

Union  College,  College  View,  Nebraska.  —  "We  have  had  several  Ne- 
gro students  in  the  past  and  accept  them  in  our  school  at  the  present 
time.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  there  has  not  been  much  distinc- 
tion made  among  our  students  between  the  Neg^  students  and  the  others. 
It  depends  very  largely  upon  the  student  himself  how  he  is  received  by 
the  student  body." 

"The  University  of  North  Dakota  is  open  to  all  students  of  any  rank 
or  race  who  are  prepared." 

South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  S.  D.  — "The  attitude  towards 
Negro  students  is  not  favorable  with  the  student  body." 

Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa.  — "The  sentiment  of  the  students 
seems  to  be  along  the  line  of  being  willing  to  help  these  students  in  any 
way  possible  and,  of  course,  we  are  far  enough  North  so  that  race  preju- 
dice is  not  very  manifest." 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  — "So  far  as  I  know  a  Neg^ro 
applying  for  admission  would  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  student 
body.  We  have  Japanese,  Koreans  and  Chinese,  and  there  is  no  race 
prejudice  in  this  school  so  far  as  I  know.  The  question  has  never  been 
raised." 

Thiol  College,  Greenville,  Pa.  — "Should  any  apply  for  admission  they 
would  be  welcome." 

Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind.  — "So  far  as  I  know  Negro  students 
here  are  treated  with  respect  by  the  student  body.  We  never  have  many 
of  them  and  they  are  not  thrown  closely  with  the  other  students  in  a 
social  way,  but  all  students  are  measured  by  their  work  whether  they  are 
white  or  colored." 

Oskaloosa  College,  Iowa.  — "We  have  had  at  various  times  Negro 
students  who  have  made  excellent  records  in  their  class-room  work." 

Upsala  College,  Kenilworth,  N.  J.  — "We  have  had  some  Negro  stu- 
dents and  they  have  been  treated  with  same  respect  as  other  students." 

Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich.  — "Hope  College  has  never  been  favored 
with  having  Negro  g^raduates  nor  even  Neg^  students.    I  feel  confident, 
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however,  that  if  young  men  of  that  blood  should  present  themselves  as 
students  they  would  be  kindly  treated." 

Salina  Chautauqua  Association,  Kansas.  — "As  far  as  I  know  the  atti- 
tude of  the  student  body  towards  the  Negro  student  has  been  in  most 
respects  at  least  the  same  as  their  attitude  toward  other  students.  Our 
student  body,  so  far  as  I  know,  holds  no  prejudice  against  the  Neg^ro." 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Mass.  —  * 'There  has  been  one  [Negro] 
student  in  the  Freshman  Class  this  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  notice,  no  discrimination  of  any  sort  has  been  made  either  in  his  favor 
or  against  him  by  the  student  body." 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon.  —  "There  were  two 
Negro  students  registered  during  the  past  year  and  I  understand  they 
have  been  making  veiy  good  records.  One  of  the  young  men  in  question 
is  very  active  in  certain  student  enterprises,  particularly  the  Cosmopolitan 
Club,  and  is  popular  with  the  students  generally.  The  attitude  of  the 
student  body  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  towards  colored  students, 
so  far  as  the  writer's  observation  and  experiences  are  concerned,  has 
been  very  friendly." 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  — "I  am  sure  such  a 
student  would  be  well  received  and  have  courteous  treatment  from  our 
student  body." 

Pittsburg  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost  — "There  was  within  my  recol- 
lection a  Negro  student  in  the  college.  Our  boys  treated  him  as  they  did 
the  other  boys." 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa.  — "There  has  never  been  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  faculty  or  students  toward  the  presence  of  Neg^^  students  in 
our  institution." 

The  University  of  Nebraska.  —  "We  have  had  a  number  of  Neg^ro 
graduates  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  general  student  body  feels  very 
kindly  towards  them  and  towards  our  Neg^  undergraduates.  On  com- 
mencement days  a  Negro  usually  receives  a  little  more  applause  than  a 
white  boy  when  he  walks  over  the  stage.  I  presume  some  things  happen 
in  his  personal  relations  with  his  fellow  students  that  are  not  entirely 
pleasant,  but  they  never  come  to  the  surface.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  school 
in  the  country  which  is  freer  from  race  prejudice  than  the  University  of 
Nebraska." 

Section  6.     Negro  Alumni  of  the  Colleges  of  Iowa  {by  Prof.  Paul 

S.  Peirce) 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  determine,  there  are, thirty-four 
colored  alumni  of  Iowa  colleges  and  universities  and  these  persons  hold 
some  forty  degrees  taken  in  cursu.    Of  the  thirty-four,  twenty-six  are 
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males  and  eight  are  females;  of  those  receiving  more  than  one  degree  in 
Iowa  institutions,  three  are  men  and  two  are  women  (one  man  holding 
three  degrees). 

These  alumni  are  distributed  among  eleven  institutions,  the  State 
University  claiming  eleven  of  them,  Drake  University  six,  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  five,  Tabor  College  three,  Iowa  State  College  and  Coe  College 
two  each,  and  Grinnell,  Cornell,  Penn,  Amity  and  Highland  Park  colleges 
one  each.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  no  one  of  these  institutions 
seems  to  have  graduated  both  colored  men  and  colored  women,  altho  all 
are  co-educational;  seven  have  graduated  only  men  of  this  race  and  four 
only  wom^n. 

The  colored  alumnus  of  Iowa  colleges  seems  to  be  a  phenomenon 
peculiar  to  the  last  three  decades,  and  it  is  interesting,  tho  not  sur- 
prising, to  note  the  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  from 
decade  to  decade:  during  the  first  decade  (1880-1890)  six  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  colored  candidates;  during  the  next  (1890-1900)  thirteen; 
during  the  decade  just  closing  twenty-one,  that  is,  more  than  during  both 
the  other  two. 

Ekiually  interesting  and  reassuring  is  the  increasing  range  and  diver- 
sity of  courses  pursued.  During  the  first  decade  law  and  liberal  arts  held 
the  whole  field  (law  2,  liberal  arts  4) ;  during  the  second  decade  law  and 
liberal  arts  were  still  in  the  center  of  the  field,  but  medicine,  agriculture 
and  g^raduate  work  have  entered  (law  4,  liberal  arts  4,  medicine  1,  gradu- 
ate 3  and  agriculture  1) ;  while  during  the  last  decade  no  less  than  seven 
lines  of  study  were  completed  by  colored  men  and  women  (law  3,  liberal 
arts  10,  pharmacy  4,  medicine,  dentistry,  agriculture  and  graduate 
courses  one  each).  The  distribution  by  courses  for  the  entire  period  is 
as  follows:  liberal  arts  18,  law  9,  graduate  4,  pharmacy  4,  agriculture 
2,  medicine  2,  dentistry  1. 

Qeosraphlcal  Distribution 

1.  As  to  place  of  birth,  data  were  secured  from  twenty-five  of  the 
total  thirty-four,  some  neglecting  to  reply  at  all  and  others,  who  replied 
to  most  questions,  omitting  the  answer  to  this  one.  Of  those  reporting 
ten  were  bom  in  Iowa,  seven  in  Missouri,  two  each  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  states:  Alabama,  Texas, 
Virginia  and  Nebraska. 

2.  As  to  migration,  several  have  lived  in  more  than  one  state  since 
graduation,  but  as  data  concerning  such  movements  are  quite  incomplete 
we  will  simply  compare  birthplaces  with  present  locations.  Of  the  ten 
bom  in  Iowa  five  are  now  in  tiiat  state,  two  in  Oklahoma,  one  in  Wyoming, 
one  in  Minnesota,  and  one  in  Venezuela;  of  the  seven  bom  in  Missouri 
two  are  in  Iowa,  two  in  Mississippi,  one  in  Missouri,  one  in  Alabama  and 
one  in  Oklahoma;  of  the  two  bom  in  North  Carolina  one  is  in  Illinois  and 
one  in  Missouri;  the  native  of  Virginia  is  a  resident  of  Iowa;  the  native 
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of  Texas  is  in  Tennessee;  the  native  of  Alabama  lives  in  Texas;  the  na- 
tive of  Nebraska  is  in  Iowa;  and  of  the  two  South  Carolinians  one  is  in 
Dlinois  and  the  other  in  Creorgria. 

3.  By  way  of  summary  of  present  location,  it  may  be  noted  that  of 
the  thirty-four,  twelve  have  settled  in  Iowa,  four  in  Missouri,  three  each 
in  Oklahoma  and  Dlinois,  two  each  in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  one 
in  each  of  the  following:  Minnesota,  Creorgia,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Alabama, 
Venezuela,  District  of  Columbia;  and  one  died  in  Liberia. 

4.  These  iifi^ures  show  a  pretty  even  division  between  the  northern 
states  on  the  one  hand  and  the  southern  and  border  states  on  the  other* 
so  far  as  place  of  birth  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  present  location  goes. 
But  statistics  of  birthplace  and  migration  are  too  f  ragmentaiy  to  warrant 
very  definite  conclusions  as  to  movements  from  the  one  section  to  the 
other. 

Age  SUtlstlcs 

1.  As  to  age  of  graduation  some  facts  are  perhaps  noteworthy: 
First,  that  the  average  age  is  earlier  for  women  than  for  men,  that  of 

the  former  being  21i  and  of  the  latter  22^^;  second,  the  average  has 
slightly  increased  from  decade  to  decade,  being  21  years  for  men  and 
women  from  1880-1890,  22  years  from  1890-1900  and  22^  from  1900-1910. 
This  increase  seems  much  more  noticeable  among  the  men  than  among 
the  women. 

2.  As  to  present  age,  of  the  twenty-four  reporting  sixteen  are  still 
under  thirty-five  and  only  one  is  over  fifty. 

The  FuBlly 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  alumni  studied 
are  recent  graduates,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  large  proportion  of 
them  still  unmarried.  Of  the  twenty-six  reporting  twelve  were  married- 
ten  men  and  two  women,  twelve  were  single— eight  men  and  four  women; 
one  is  a  widower,  and  one  woman  is  separated  from  her  husband.  That 
is,  about  one-half  have  married  and  one-half  remained  single,  with  a  very 
low  percentage  pf  separated.  Among  the  men  the  percentage  of  mar- 
riages was  naturally  much  greater  among  graduates  of  the  first  two  de- 
cades, while  the  proportion  of  marriages  among  the  women  was  highest 
for  graduates  of  the  last  decade. 

Of  the  thirteen  who  have  been  married  the  average  age  of  marriage 
was  for  men  30  years,  for  women  25  years;  of  the  wives  of  graduates  the 
average  age  at  marriage  was  23  years,  and  of  husbands  of  graduates 
(only  three  reported)  the  average  age  at  marriage  was  35  years. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  these  marriages  was  twenty-two,  of 
whom  seventeen  are  living  and  five  dead.  These  children  were  distributed 
among  seven  of  the  thirteen  marriages,  four  reporting  no  children,  three 
reporting  one  child  each,  two  reporting  two  children  each,  three  reporting 
three  children  each  and  one  reporting  six  children. 
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OccaiMitlon 

The  thirty-three  living  alumni  stadied  are  at  present  distributed 
among  the  following  pursuits:  teachers  8,  lawyers  6,  clergymen  4,  physi- 
cians 3»  [diarmacists  3,  homemakers  3,  editors  2,  students  3,  dentists  1, 
civil  service  1,  railway  service  1,  restaurant  work  1,  parcel  message  de- 
livery 1  (three  duplicates) . 

In  addition  it  should  be  noted  that  nine  have  previously  served  as 
teachers  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  two  have  been  lawyers,  one  a 
book  agent,  one  has  run  a  carpet^cleaning  establishment  and  one  has  been 
an  editor,  while  fourteen  have  never  had  any  other  than  their  present 
occnipation. 

Testimoiisr  of  Collese  Aathoiittos  as  to  Nesro  Students 

Amity  College.  —  "Miss  B.  was  a  g^irl  of  excellent  conduct  and  good 
scholarship.  Her  mother  (a  -widow)  is  still  a  resident  of  College 
Springs,  their  home  for  many  years.  She  was  a  slave,  can  not  write  and 
reads  only  a  little  with  difficulty.  Her  livelihood  for  herself  and  children 
has  been  earned  by  hard  toil  washing  and  ironing." 

Central  University.  — "I  will  say  that  while  Negroes  are  admitted  to 
the  college  freely,  but  few  have  attended  and  none  have  graduated.  We 
had  one  year,  1902-1903,  a  young  woman,  a  quadroon,  who  received  a 
prize  for  highest  scholarship  in  the  entire  school.  That  was  an  unusual 
experience,  however.  As  a  rule  our  Negro  students  have  notdone  a  high 
grade  of  work." 

Cornell  College.  — "We  have  had  but  one  Negro  graduate  from  Cor- 
nell College  and  he  made  a  very  fine  record  as  a  student  while  in  college. 
During  his  college  course  he  was  a  member  of  our  base  ball  team  and 
was  elected  to  membership  in  one  of  our  literary  societies." 

Coe  College.  —  "So  far  as  I  can  learn  only  two  Negroes  have  graduated 
from  Coe  College.  One  was  a  good  student  and  gave  class  poem  on  com- 
mencement day.  Unfortunately  he  is  a  dwarf  physically— a  hunchback— 
and  for  that  reason  chiefly,  I  presume,  he  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
such  a  position  as  his  scholarship  would  merit.  The  other  was  a  student 
of  fair  ability  and  fine  athlete  (football)." 

Des  Moines  College.  — "We  have  none.  Within  the  last  twenty  years 
we  have  had  only  two  students  of  that  race.  Neither  of  them  went  be- 
yond the  freshman  year.  Both  were  good  students.  One  of  them  is 
doing  an  excellent  work  now  as  pastor  of  one  of  the  strongest  Negro 
churches  in  this  city.  The  other,  a  young  woman,  who  was  with  us  last 
year,  passed  perfect  examination  in  her  Latin,  a  thing  that  had  probably 
never  occurred  in  that  class  before. " 

Highland  Park  College.  — "We  have  never  had  but  one  Negro  gradu- 
ated from  the  regular  college  of  pharmacy.  We  have  had  very  few  Ne- 
groes in  the  past  and  two  years  ago,  you  will  probably  remember,  we 
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announced  that  we  would  not  receive  Negroes  any  longer,  not  that  ive 
had  anything  against  the  Neg^ro,  on  the  other  hand  we  shall  be  glad  to 
do  anything  that  we  can  to  further  Neg^ro  education;  but  it  became  hu* 
miliating  to  the  Neg^  and  compromising  to  the  school;  the  students 
would  not  sit  by  them  in  school  and  would  have  no  communication  with 
them,  and  since  we  had  only  one  or  two  each  quarter,  we  thot  it 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned  to  have  the  Neg^  seek  his  edu- 
cation under  more  favorable  circumstances." 

Leander  Clark  College.  ~  "We  have  had  a  number  of  Negro  students 
in  past  years.  Some  of  them  did  good,  creditable  work,  and  have  made 
useful  citizens.  We  have  never  had  a  graduate  from  any  of  the  depart- 
ments." 

Penn  College.  —  "There  has  been  only  one  Negp-o  graduate.  This  one 
was  a  student  of  fair  ability.  Since  gpraduation  she  has  been  teaching^ 
and  has  met  with  excellent  success.  We  have  one  Neg^  woman  in 
school  at  the  present  time;  she  is  a  fair  student,  above  the  average  in 
language  courses." 

Parsons  College.  —  "We  have  never  had  a  Neg^  g^raduate.  To  my 
knowledge  no  Neg^ro  has  attended  this  school." 

Tabor  College.  — "We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  Neg^ro  alumni: 
Mr.  Hightower  T.  Kealing,  A.  M.,  editor  of  A.  M.  E.  Review,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Mr.  Edward  L.  Blackshear,  A.  M.,  principal  of  Texas  State  Indus* 
trial  School  at  Prairie  View,  Texas;  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Speese,  B.  L., 
pastor  of  A.  M.  E.  church  of  Brookport,  Illinois.  These  men  have  all 
demonstrated  their  worth  and  are  an  honor  to  our  institution." 

,  State  University.  —  "The  Negro  gpraduates  of  this  University  have 
varied  in  point  of  scholarship  widely  as  have  the  white  alumni.  But  their 
average  has  been  quite  as  high  as  the  general  average  for  all  alumni, 
and  among  their  number  have  been  some  of  marked  superiority.  A  for- 
mer teacher  of  logic  here  said  of  one  of  them  that  he  had  never  had  a 
keener  mind  in  his  class  room.  And  another,  Mr.  S.  Joe  Brown,  was 
elected  to  the  local  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa." 

Appreciation  of  CoUese  Tralnlns 

All  are  confident  that  their  college  training  has  benefited  them.  To 
this  question  the  response  is  always  a  positive  yes.  But  two  of  the  num- 
ber addressed  felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  their  liberal  arts 
work  had  been  supplemented  by  some  commercial  or  manual  training. 
The  rest  believed  that  no  other  than  the  course  pursued  would  have  been 
better  for  them. 

Work  of  Teachers 

No  vocation  has  claimed  so  many  of  the  Neg^  graduates  of  Iowa 
institutions  as  teaching,  and  thru  no  other  channel  has  the  influence  of 
college  training  reached  so  far.    About  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
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are  now  teachers,  and  more  than  one-half  have  been  teachers  at  some 
time  in  their  lives.  In  the  aggregate  they  represent  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  of  teaching,  and  judg^ing  from  their  own  estimates 
which  are,  of  course,  only  rough  at  best  their  educational  endeavor  has, 
either  thru  themselves  personally  or  thru  their  pupils  who  have  become 
teachers,  touched  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  lives.  For  the  most  part 
these  lives  have  been  those  of  Negroes,  altho  there  is  at  least  one  notable 
instance  of  a  colored  graduate  conducting  a  school  for  whites  and  several 
instances  where  some  whites  have  been  taught  by  persons  of  color.  The 
grade  of  teaching  done  has  varied  from  primary  to  collegiate.  At  present 
three  of  the  alumnse  are  teaching  in  the  grades  of  Kansas  City  and  Buxton; 
while  of  the  alumni  one  has  recently  established  a  small  industrial  insti- 
tute in  Mississippi,  another  has  been  for  iive  years  professor  in  the  state 
colored  agricultural  and  normal  university  at  Langston,  Oklahoma,  one 
has  been  for  fourteen  years  principal  of  the  State  Normal  at  Prairie 
View,  Texas,  and  two  are  trained  agriculturalists,  directing  that  line  at 
Tuskegee  and  Clark  University. 

The  Work  of  Lawyers 

Of  the  nine  who  have  completed  courses  in  law  seven  seem  to  have 
undertaken  the  practice  of  that  profession.  Of  this  latter  number  two 
failed  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire;  one  reports  that  after  eight  years' 
practice  in  Des  Moines  and  St.  Joseph  he  has  gone  into  the  messenger 
delivery  business;  another  after  four  years'  practice  in  Des  Moines  entered 
liie  consular  service;  a  fifth,  a  young  attorney  in  St.  Joseph,  reports  that 
his  cases  are  mostly  criminal  and  chiefly  colored;  the  sixth,  located  in 
Des  Moines,  combines  law  with  journalism,  and  says  fully  one-half  his 
practice  consists  of  white  cases;  and  the  seventh,  the  only  one  with  a 
solid  collegiate  training  as  a  basis  for  legal  studies,  after  nine  years'  expe- 
rience, reports  a  practice  of  $1,500  to  $2,000,  largely  criminal  but  includ- 
ing several  civil  rights  cases;  he  has  some  white  clients,  has  practiced  in 
state  and  federal  courts  in  three  states  and  has  usually  been  successful. 

Work  of  Physicians 

Of  the  three  physicians  in  the  list  two  completed  liberal  arts  courses 
before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Two  are  located  in  northern 
states  and  one  in  Tennessee.  Only  one  has  thus  far  responded  to  the 
questionnaire,  but  this  one  is  no  doubt  the  most  successful  of  all.  He  made 
an  enviable  record  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  flrst  in  liberal  arts 
and  then  in  medicine;  he  was  the  first  Negro  graduate  of  the  college  of 
medicine  in  that  institution  and  in  the  examination  by  the  State  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  he  ranked  second  in  a  class  of  fifty-six.  For  three 
years  he  has  been  practicing  at  Buxton,  Iowa,  his  home  town,  a  mining 
community  of  some  4,600  inhabitants,  mostly  colored.  He  is  assistant 
surgeon  for  the  Northwestern  Railway  and  surgeon  for  the  local  mining 
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company.  He  reports  a  plentiful  and  varied  practice  among  both  whites 
and  blacks.  He  has  recently  been  chosen  state  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association,  consisting  of  the  Negro  doctors,  dentists  and 
pharmacists  of  the  United  States. 

Work  of  Phamwclsts 

Of  the  four  graduates  in  pharmacy,  all  had  received  high  school 
training  before  beginning  the  pharmacy  course;  one  had  spent  a  year 
at  Drake  University  and  two  held  bachelor's  degrees  from  Fisk  Univer- 
sity. Two  are  men  and  one  is  a  woman.  One,  a  graduate  of  last  year, 
has  not  yet  beg^n  work  as  a  pharmacist;  one  is  proprietor  of  a  drug  store 
and  two  are  managers  of  drug  companies.  All  are  located  in  communities 
having  a  considerable  colored  element:  one  in  Oklahoma,  one  in  Missis- 
sippi and  one  at  Buxton,  Iowa.  All,  however,  report  patronage  from  both 
races.  None  of  these  is  a  graduate  of  more  than  three  years'  standing, 
so  none  has  a  long  business  record,  but  the  reports  of  all  are  hopeful  and 
reassuring: 

''I  have  met  with  much  success  since  I  have  broken  the  barrier  of 
prejudice  againt  a  woman  pharmacist  by  accuracy,  neatness  and  prompt- 
ness." 

.''I  have  only  been  in  business  a  few  months,  yet  I  get  patronage  from 
both  races  and  the  white  druggists  give  me  many  professional  courtesies. " 

''The  fact  that  a  number  of  whites  from  this  place  took  the  board 
examination  in  October  and  all  failed,  while  I  passed,  gave  me  a  high 
professional  standing." 

The  Work  of  Dentists 

The  only  dental  graduate  and  practitioner  completed  his  course  one 
year  ago.  He  has  located  in  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  reports  that  he  has 
been  very  successful  thus  far  and  has  a  number  of  white,  patients. 

Work  of  Ministers 

Of  the  three  who  have  gone  into  the  ministry  two  were  bom  in  North 
Carolina  and  one  in  Iowa.  Two  took  their  first  degree  in  liberal  arts  and 
one  in  law.  All  had  good  records  as  students.  One  followed  his  collegiate 
course  with  theological  seminary  training,  another  entered  the  ministry 
only  after  seven  years'  experience  as  a  school  principal,  the  third  and 
youngest  became  a  pastor  after  several  years  of  small-scale  business  ex- 
perience. They  are  located  in  three  separate  states:  Iowa,  Ulinois  and 
Missouri.  Each  represents  a  different  decade  of  Negro  graduation  in 
Iowa.  Two  are  identified  with  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  and  one  with  the  M. 
E.  Church.  The  oldest  of  the  three  has  won  recognition  in  his  profession 
as  shown  by  the  fact  of  his  appointment  as  district  superintendent  in  the 
M.  E.  Church. 
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Work  as  Bdttora 

The  transition  from  minister  to  editor  is  easy  and  natural,  since  the 
most  notable  figure  in  the  editorial  group  is  the  editor  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church  Review,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  H.  T.  Kealing,  the  oldest  colored 
alumnus  of  an  Iowa  college  and  an  editor  and  lecturer  for  fifteen  years. 
The  only  other  journalist  in  the  group  is  John  L.  Thompson,  editor  of  the 
one  colored  journal  in  the  state  of  Iowa  (The  Iowa  State  Bystander)  and 
president  of  the  Western  Negro  Press  Association. 

Civil  Service 

Two  of  the  Iowa  Negro  alunwi  have  entered  the  civil  service:  Alex- 
ander Clark,  one  of  the  older  men,  died  in  Liberia,  whither  he  was  sent 
as  United  States  Minister;  H.  R.  Wright,  one  of  the  more  recent  gradu- 
ates, has  been  in  the  consular  service  five  or  six  years  and  is  now  consul 
at  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 

Political  Activity 

Most  of  the  male  graduates  stated  that  they  vote  and  that  their  votes 
are  counted.  The  only  exceptions  are  those  living  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Georgia;  they  have  either  failed  to  reply  to  questions  relating 
to  voting  practice  and  experience  or  have  stated  that  they  do  not  vote. 

Very  few  have  held  public  office  and  none  has  attained  to  other  than 
minor  elective  and  appointive  positions  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  viz:  deputy 
county  treasurer,  township  clerk,  file  clerk  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  senate,  clerk  in  the  hall  of  archives,  judge  of  election  and  candidate 
for  nomination  for  city  councilman  Des  Moines. 

Real  Bstate  Ownership 

For  the  seventeen  who  stated  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  which 
they  owned  the  holdings  ranged  in  value  from  $500  to  $10,000,  and  showed 
an  average  of  $3,000.  This  number  includes  a  few  of  the  recent  graduates, 
whose  property  accumulations  were  naturally  small. 

Uterary  Work 

Only  two  seem  to  have  published  books,  both  on  religious  and  moral 
themes.  A  dozen  or  more  have  contributed  articles  to  magazines,  news- 
papers and  bulletins  with  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  titles,  short  stories 
for  children,  orations  and  poems,  industrial  training,  agricultural  bulletins, 
abridgment  of  rights  of  Negro  citizens,  discourses  on  temperance  and 
other  social,  moral  and  religious  themes. 

Advanced  Decrees 

At  least  thirteen  have  taken  more  than  one  degree,  the  second  or 
third  degree  being  in  most  cases  A.  M.,  in  some  cases  professional  and 
occasionally  honorary.  At  least  three  others  have  pursued  post-graduate 
study. 
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Leamed  Sodetie* 

At  least  ten  belong  to  learned  societies,  including  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
N,  E.  A.,  A.  A.  A.  S.,  National  Medical  Association,  state  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, etc. 

Oroap  Leadership 

Aside  from  the  pursuit  of  their  regular  vocations  most  of  these  men 
and  women  have  been  more  or  less  active  in  various  lines  of  social  and 
civic  service.  Many  have  engaged  in  religious  activities  and  some  have 
figured  rather  prominently  as  laymen  in  religious  organizations,  one  as  a 
conference  delegate  and  president  of  Iowa  Sunday-school  Institute,  another 
as  district  superintendent  of  A.  M.  E.  Sunday-schools,  another  as  director 
of  the  boys'  department  of  a  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  lecturer  on  physiology 
and  hygiene,  one  lady  has  been  prominent  as  a  speaker  before  religious 
and  educational  meetings  and  active  in  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  juvenile  improve- 
ment work,  several  have  turned  their  attention  to  leadership  in  local  re- 
ligious and  moral  needs.  A  number  have  solicited  and  raised  money  for 
schools  in  which  they  were  interested.  One  helped  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Alton  school  fight.  A  few  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  uplift  of  their  people  and  have  conducted  farmers' 
congresses  or  organized  farmers'  institutes  and  otherwise  led  in  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  lines.  One  was  former  national  legal  adviser  and  is 
now  state  president  of  the  Afro-American  Council.  A  few  have  been 
identified  with  local  business  enterprises,  such  as  banks,  drug  companies, 
real  estate  companies,  etc. ;  and  one  claims  the  distinction  of  starting  the 
movement  for  a  Semi-Centennial  of  Negro  Progress  since  1863. 

The  Future 

Nearly  all  these  men  and  women  have  come  up  thru  adversity  and 
have  triumphed  despite  the  heavy  odds  against  them.  All  express  them- 
selves as  hopeful  for  the  future  of  their  people  in  this  country.  Their 
suggestions  as  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  their  race  vaiy  widely 
and  reveal  diverse  philosophies,  but  for  the  most  part  they  vouch  for  the 
usefulness  of  these  alumni  to  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part 
and  to  the  race  whose  leadership  they  in  part  provide. 


Section  7.    Colored  Students  and  Graduates  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  *  {by  Mr.  Larry  M.  Peace) 

Thirty-nine  years  ago,  when  old  North  College  was  the  University, 
among  the  few  lank  youths  and  bronzed  haired  maidens  who  came  from 
the  prairies  of  Kansas  to  begin  their  college  careers  with  the  study  of 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  like,  there  was  a  single  dusky 
face.    The  enrollment  of  the  colored  people  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
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began  then,  in  1870,  when  just  one  student,  a  woman,  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  preparatory  department.  It  was  not  until  1873,  however, 
that  this  same  woman,  upon  entering  what  is  now  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  became  also  the  first  colored  person  to  do  real  univer- 
sity work. 

During  the  years  subsequent  to  1870,  there  has  been  no  session  of  the 
University  which  has  not  been  attended  by  colored  students.  From  1870 
to  1890  the  number  of  such  students  was  small;  only  one,  or  occasionally 
two  new  ones  would  come  each  year.  From  1890  to  1909  their  enrollment 
has  been  from  four  or  five  to  ten  new  persons  each  year,  the  grater 
numbers  having  come  within  the  five  years  just  passed.  The  University 
register  shows  that  of  the  forty-four  enrolled  for  the  year  1908-1909,  nine 
are  in  the  school  for  the  first  time. 

The  total  registration  of  colored  people  in  the  University  has  been 
two  hundred  and  eleven:  one  hundred  and  forty-three  men  and  sixty-eight 
women.  The  six— all,  in  fact— who  came  prior  to  1876,  were  women. 
Beginning  with  two  men  in  1876,  by  far  the  majority  of  those  who  came 
later  were  men. 

Excepting  two,  who  registered  only  in  the  normal  department,  the 
twenty-two  colored  students  who  came  first  to  the  University  began  their 
work  in  the  preparatory  department.  Only  six  of  these,  however,  re- 
mained long  enough  to  enter  the  collegiate  department,  where  three  of 
them  continued  to  graduation,  receiving  the  deg^e  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
To  one  of  these  three,  as  will  be  seen  later,  was  granted  the  additional 
degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics,  the  only  normal  degree  ever  granted  to  a 
colored  person  by  the  University  of  Kansas. 

At  some  time  during  the  past  forty  years  the  University  has  had  col- 
ored students  in  every  school  and  in  almost  every  department.  At  present 
the  writer  does  not  have  in  n^nd  any  course  for  which  some  colored  per- 
son has  not  enrolled.  Just  how  many  have  done  some  work  in  the  graduate 
school  is  uncertain,  but  there  have  been  several,  one  of  whom— a  man— 
received  credit  for  full  work  leading  to  a  degree.  Counting  the  students 
of  the  preparatory  department  there  have  been  altogether,  in  what  is  now 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  one  hundred  and  eighteen:  fifty- 
nine  men  and  fifty-nine  women.  In  the  school  of  engineering  ten  men 
have  studied  at  least  thru  the  freshman  year.  Thirty  men  have  studied 
in  the  school  of  law,  while  only  two  men  and  seven  women  have  enrolled 
in  the  school  of  fine  arts.  In  the  school  of  pharmacy  twenty-six  men  and 
two  women  have  Seen  registered,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  sixteen  men 
in  the  school  of  medicine. 

A  glance  at  the  following  simple  table  will  show  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  various  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity, together  with  the  number  of  degrees  granted  to  each  sex. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  colored  women  have  ever  studied  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  law  and  engineering,  and  that  no  colored  person  has 
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ever  graduated  from  the  schools  of  medidne  and  fme  arts.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  very  few  colored  women  have  enrolled  for  the  professional 
courses,  while  in  the  courses  in  the  college  they  have  kept  pace  with  the 
men  not  only  in  number  but  also  in  the  quality  of  their  work. 


Enrollment 

Decrees  srantad 

Total 

Men 

Wom^n 

Total 

Men 

Vfomen 

All  schools 

211 
(7) 
118 
10 

ao 

9 
28 
16 

143 
Several 
59 
10 
80 
2 
26 
16 

68 
Several 
69 

■      •      ■      ■ 

2 

60 
1 

31 
2 

18 

45 
1 

16 
2 

18 

16 

The  Graduate  School 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  .    .   . 
The  School  of  KnirineeHnir  .   .   r   . 

16 

The  School  of  Law 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts 

The  School  of  Phannacy 

8 

8 

The  School  of  Medicine     

By  far  the  majority  of  the  colored  students  who  have  come  to  the 
University  did  not  remain  thru  the  sophomore  year.  Three-fourths  of 
the  preparatory  students  left  before  reaching  the  freshmen  year  of  the 
college.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  passed  the  sophomore  year  continued  to 
graduation.    This  statement  is  true  only  for  the  college. 

To  the  sixty  degrees  just  listed  must  be  added  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  didactics  which,  together  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  was 
granted  in  1885  to  one  man  who  then  became  the  first  colored  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kansas.  The  table  shows  that  no  colored  women  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  engineering,  law  or  medicine,  and  that 
only  two  have  been  enrolled  in  the  school  of  pharmacy;  neither  one  of  the 
latter,  however,  continued  to  graduation. 

Of  the  thirty-one  degrees  granted  by  the  college  fifteen  were  received 
by  women,  all  bachelor  of  arts  degrees.  N^  other  degrees  have  ever  been 
received  from  the  university  by  colored  women. 

During  the  attendance  of  such  students  at  the  University  for  forty 
years  the  number  to  gp'aduate  at  any  one  time  has  varied,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two,  and  at  a  few  commencements  there  has  been  none.  The 
gfreatest  number  to  graduate  at  any  one  time  finished  in  1901,  when  eight 
degp'ees  were  granted  to  colored  persons:  five  by  the  Ck>llege,  two  by  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  one  by  the  School  of  Law.  During  all  these 
years  only  one  person  has  appeared  for  a  higher  degree,  one  man  having 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1908. 

Taking  no  account  of  gymnasium  work,  voice  culture,  theme  writing 
and  hygiene,  the  following  table  of  subjects  will  show  in  detail  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  enrolled  in  any  subject  in  the  list;  the  total  credits 
given  for  that  subject,  and  the  number  of  credits  received  by  men  and 
women  respectively,  the  greatest  number  of  credits  received  by  men  and 
women;  and  finally,  the  number  of  each  sex  who  received  three  or  more 
credits  in  any  one  subject: 
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SUBJECTS 


Enfftish 

Mathematics  .  .  . 
PhyBJcal  ■ciencea  . 

Chcmifltiy  .  .   .   . 

Physics 

Geolosy 

BiolofficsJ  sdenees 

Zoology 

Botany 

Entomology     .   . 

Physiology.  .  .  . 
Philosophy  .  .  .  . 

History 

Economics 

Foreiflrn  lansuatfes 

Latin 

Greek 

German 

French  

Spanish 

Astronomy 

Education 

Evolution 

Sociolofly 


Enrollment 


TVtoi 


28 
28 
41 
22 

3 
16 
38 
19 
22 

6 

2 
16 
24 

3 
71 
16 

7 
26 
18 

4 

1 
12 

8 
16 


Mmi 


18 

12 

28 

11 

8 

9 

27 

12 

11 

4 

8 

11 
8 

82 
8 
8 

13 
6 
2 
1 
6 
6 

10 


WomsH 


16 
U 
18 
11 

7 

21 

7 

11 

1 

2 

7 

13 

2» 

8 

4 

13 

12 

2 

7 
3 
6 


Gredfts 


Total 


130 

68 

67 

87 

3 

17 

89 

33 

46 

8 

8 

86 

77 

10 

220 

47 

22 

96 

46 

7 

1 

36 

9 

43 


Mi 


46 
84 
89 
26 

8 
11 
63 
26 
80 

7 

18 

84 

10 

90 

21 

13 

42 

10 

4 

1 

17 

6 

24 


Women 


86 
29 
18 
12 

•         a 

6 
26 

7 
15 

1 

3 
18 
43 

140 

26 

9 

66 

36 
3 

19 

4 
19 


Greatest 

credit 


4ISM 


10 
8 
8 
4 
2 
2 

16 
7 
6 
2 

4 

10 
8 

26 
7 
6 
8 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
6 


frOfiMti 


10 
8 
2 
1 


1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
8 

4 
8 
6 
2 


4 
1 
6 


Three  or  more 
credits 


AftfTt 


5 
6 
6 
6 


7 
2 
6 


3 
6 
1 

12 
8 
8 
6 


3 


Women 


18 
6 


6 


8 
2 

11 
6 


4 
8 


A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  when  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  popularity,  which  is  determined  by  the  number  of  credits  given  in 
each  case,  the  subjects  stand  as  follows:  foreign  languages,  first;  English, 
second;  biological  sciences,  third;  history,  fourth;  mathematics,  lifth; 
physical  sciences,  sixth,  and  social  sciences,  seventh.  In  making  the  cal- 
culations economics  and  sociology  are  combined.  The  two  subjects  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  were  not  carefully  kept  separate  in  the  table. 
A  few  of  the  credits,  therefore,  which  are  assigned  to  sociology  should  be 
given  to  economics. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  ratios  of  the  credits  received 
by  men  in  the  various  subjects,  to  those  received  by  women,  can  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows:  English,  1:1.8;  mathematics,  1.1:1;  physical  sciences, 
1.2:1;  biological  sciences,  2.5:1;  philosophy,  1:1;  history,  1:1.3;  social 
sciences,  1.4:1;  foreign  languages,  1:1.5.  The  women  clearly  outclassed 
the  men,  from  the  standpoint  of  credits,  in  the  languages  and  in  history, 
while  the  men  took  the  lead  in  biological,  physical  and  social  sciences  and 
in  mathematics.  Upon  the  whole,  the  number  of  men  to  have  received 
credits  in  the  various  subjects  is  well  balanced  by  that  of  women. 

Three  subjects,  astronomy,  physics  and  economics,  were  taken  by 
men  only.  No  subject,  however,  was  taken  by  women  only.  Credits  in 
physiology  were  not  assigned  to  men  in  the  table  because  &uch  students 
took  the  work  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

An  examination  of  the  grades  of  all  colored  students  who  hold  degrees 
from  the  Ck>llege  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  shows  no  special  fitnesses 
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or  abilities  peculiar  to  either  men  or  women.  Excellent  students,  as  well 
as  very  poor  ones,  were  found  among  those  of  both  sexes  in  every  course. 
The  grade  records  show  that  the  men  must  have  taken  the  sciences  and 
the  women  the  languages  for  other  reasons  than  special  ability  along 
these  particular  lines  of  work.  Elxcepting  the  great  disparities  in  the 
biological  sciences  and  also  the  i^ysical  sciences  the  number  of  individual 
credits  by  men  and  women  in  any  particular  subject  is  almost  the  same 
for  one  sex  as  it  is  for  the  other. 

Summing  up  the  grades  of  all  colored  people  who  hold  degrees  from 
the  college  and  arranging  them  in  the  order,  grade  I,  grade  II  and  grade 
III,  the  aggregate  of  I's,  II's  and  Ill's,  sustain  the  relation  8:12:4.  This 
is  an  easy  but  unsatisfactory  way  of  obtaining  a  notion  of  the  scholarship 
as  a  whole. 

To  compare  their  standing  with  that  of  the  white  people  who  hold 
degrees  from  the  same  school  is  more  difficult  and  even  more  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  fact,  there  is  no  method  of  comparison  which  would  be  fair  to  both. 

A  preliminary  comparison  was  made  by  selecting  from  the  entire  list 
of  those  who  hold  degrees  from  the  college  the  names  of  white  men  and 
women  equal  in  number  to  those  colored  men  and  women  who  hold  degrees 
from  the  same  school.  One  or  two  names  were  selected  from  nearly 
every  class  list,  by  dropping  the  pencil  point  upon  it  and  taking  the  name 
nearest  the  point  Thus  the  records  of  thirty-one  white  students,  out  of 
a  total  of  seventeen  hundred,  were  secured  to  be  compared  with  the  re- 
cords made  by  the  thirty-one  colored  students.  Summing  up  their  grades 
it  was  found  that  in  the  order  of  grades,  I,  II  and  III,  as  before,  they 
presented  the  relation  8:9:3— not  a  great  deal  different  from  the  8:12:4 
upon  the  part  of  the  colored  students. 

In  the  list  of  white  students  was  one  man  who  made  a  complete  record 
of  grades  one.  This  standard  was  not  quite  reached  by  any  colored  stu- 
dent. A  few,  however,  came  very  near  to  it,  one  reaching  a  total  of 
thirty-two  grades  one  out  of  thirty-eight  credits.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
no  individual  colored  student  received  quite  as  many  grades  three  as  did 
an  individual  white  student. 

It  has  i^readybeen  pointed  out  that  the  total  number  of  colored  peo- 
ple to  attend  the  University  is  two  hundred  and  eleven.  The  total  number 
of  white  people  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  twenty-five  thousand.  The 
ratio  of  the  attendance  of  colored  students  to  that  of  white  students  is 
accordingly  about  1 :123.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  colored  students  to 
finish  to  the  total  number  to  enter  is  1 :3.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  white 
students  to  finish  to  the  number  to  enter  is  1 :7.3.  The  ratio  of  the  number 
of  colored  students  to  graduate  to  the  number  of  white  students  to  finish 
is  1 :56.  An  interesting  fact  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  while  there  has  been 
one  colored  student  among  every  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  enter 
the  University  there  has  been  an  average  of  one  in  every  fifty-six  to 
finish. 
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Something  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  colored  student  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  be  gleaned  from  what  has  already  been 
said  but  not  a  great  deal  has  been  said  concerning  him  in  the  other  schools 
of  the  University. 

The  School  of  Engineering,  with  only  two  colored  graduates,  and  the 
School  of  Medicine,  with  none,  will  be  passed  without  further  comment. 
The  School  of  Law,  in  the  matter  of  degrees  granted,  ranks  next  to  the 
college  but  owing  to  the  manner  of  keeping  the  records  no  exact  data 
could  be  obtained.  Like  the  college,  however,  it  has  sent  out  a  few  ex- 
cellent students  along  with  the  poor  ones. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  past  ten  years  that  any  number  of  colored 
students  have  undertaken  work  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  A  few  of 
these  have  done  creditable  work. 

Whatever  have  been  the  accomplishments  of  the  colored  student  in 
the  class-room,  he  has  taken  an  insignificant  part  in  university  affairs  in 
generaL  A  few  have  been  identified  with  the  various  university  literary 
societies,  and  have  even  represented  the  university  in  debate.  This  liter- 
ary inactivity  is  only  a  seeming  one,  for  the  colored  students  have  done 
quite  creditable  things  in  the  town  literaiy  societies  which  they  have 
sdways  maintained.  They  have  generally  supported  two  or  three  of  such 
societies,  holding  weekly  meetings  where  aU  the  various  literary  programs 
could  be  rendered.  They  have  maintained  exclusive  clubs  for  both  men 
and  women,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  which  is  a  girls'  club  of  some 
years'  standing.  This  one  is  strictly  a  university  girls'  club,  in  which,  to 
quote  from  their  current  year  book,  such  subjects  as  "Macaulay  as  a 
Critic,"  "Religious  Troubles  in  England''  and  "Warren  Hastings"  are 
discussed. 

Like  their  literary  powers,  the  religious  talents  of  the  colored  students 
have  been  little  exercised  on  Mount  Oreiad.  Upon  the  other  hand,  these 
same  students  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  down-town  churches.  In  times 
past  the  Sunday-school,  the  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Baptist  Young  Peo- 
ple's Union  and  various  other  church  societies  would  have  suffered  with- 
out their  help.  They  have  held  all  church  offices,  from  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  chorister  to  minister. 

While  the  colored  students  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  social  life  of 
the  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  people  they  provide  them- 
selves with  all  the  latest  fads  and  luxuries  of  social  enjoyment  They 
have  their  receptions,  their  banquets,  their  club  dances,  and  their  annual 
spring  parties. 

Tho  they  have  looked  well  to  their  literary,  religious  and  social  train- 
ing, they  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  athletics.  Aside  from  one  or 
two  baseball  men  and  a  football  player  the  colored  students  have  had 
very  little  interest  in  university  sports.  This  athletic  inactivity  is  due  in 
part  to  the  circumstances  under  which  nearly  every  one  of  these  students 
must  acquire  his  education.    Aside  from  the  disparity  of  their  numbers 
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it  may  be  found  that  one  of  the  great  differences  between  white  and  col- 
ored stadents  in  the  University  lies  in  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
race  accomplishes  what  it  does. 

If  it  is  more  difficult  for  some  colored  students  to  rank  high  in  schol- 
arship from  a  standpoint  of  grades  than  it  is  for  white  students  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  excellence  is  not  expected  of  them.  Good  work 
on  the  part  of  a  colored  student  nearly  always  calls  forth  comment  or  even 
expressions  of  surprise.  The  white  students  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
meet  a  condition  of  this  nature. 

For  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  discussed  the  associates  of  the  colored 
student  are  not  men  and  women  schooled  and  highly  cultured,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  has  not  the  lure  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or  other 
honorary  society,  with  friends  and  relatives  to  assist  him,  to  advise  and 
direct  him,  as  well  as  to  scheme  for  him,  in  order  that  he  may  make  an 
enviable  record.    The  white  student  may  have  all  of  these  favors. 

Again,  nearly  all  of  the  colored  students  are  wholly  or  in  part  self- 
supporting.  This  was  the  case  with  lif  ty-three  out  of  tbe  sixty  who  now 
hold  degrees  from  the  University.  It  may  be  that  the  earning  of  one's 
way  through  school  does  not  need  to  be  a  handicap.  Those  reporting  upon 
the  subject  differ  in  opinion.  Indeed  an  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  colored  students  shows  that  the  students  who  labored  most  strenu- 
ously to  meet  expenses  while  in  school  often  far  surpassed  the  students 
who  were  not  at  all  self-supporting. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  colored  student  is  somewhat  handicapped 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  must  perform  for  a  living. 
He  is  usually  able  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  work  and  is  willing  to  do  it, 
but  the  work  is,  as  a  rule,  not  very  remimerative  and  often  takes  his 
time  inopportunely.  There  were  no  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
and  the  like,  among  those  fifty-three  people  who  worked  their  way 
through  the  University.  They  were  table-waiters,  janitors,  porters,  farm- 
ers, maids  and  laundresses. 

In  addition  to  these  employments  they  were  bound  to  their  social  du- 
ties. The  white  student  can  forego  any  social  demands  with  impunity 
and  applause  while  he  is  at  school.  This  is  not  true  of  the  colored  student; 
his  social  opportunities  and  obligations  increase  with  his  schooling.  If  he 
is  not  brave  enough  to  ignore  adverse  criticism  and  remain  loyal  to  his 
studies  his  scholarship  must  suffer.  It  is  true  he  is  needed  in  society;  he 
is  from  the  best  of  homes,  perhaps,  so  that  much  is  expected  of  him; 
nevertheless,  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  toil  for  a  living,  society  and  schol- 
arship do  not  make  an  harmonious  trio.  Twenty-five  of  the  graduates 
have  been  happily  married.  Of  this  number  only  one  couple  have  been 
united  as  the  result  of  a  college  romance. 

Again,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  colored  student  to  succeed  because 
of  his  home  life.  In  most  cases  he  comes  from  parents  whose  opportuni- 
ties have  not  fitted  them  for  assisting  him  in  an  educational  way.    Often 
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they  are  innocently  indifferent,  unsympathetic,  and  in  some  cases,  even 
antagonistic. 

However  well  or  ill  those  two  hundred  former  students  and  graduates 
fared  while  in  school  all  are  emphatic  in  their  loyalty  to  a  great  university 
where  men  and  women  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life  and  without  money 
can  tany  and  get  wisdom. 

So  far  as  is  known  all  but  fourteen  of  these  former  students  and 
graduates  are  still  living  and  doing  well.  The  dead  are  eleven  women 
and  three  men.  Of  these,  three— one  woman  and  two  men— were  gradu- 
ates. Of  the  former  students  eight  are  practicing  physicians,  holding 
degrrees  from  other  universities.  Three  of  those  holding  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  are  now  studying  in  other  universities  for  higher 
degrees^  Of  the  remaining  graduates  of  the  University,  one,  having  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  another  school,  is  practicing 
medicine;  three  bachelors  of  law  and  twenty-one  bachelors  of  arts  are 
teaching.  Of  the  latter,  three  are  college  professors,  two  are  high  school 
teachers  and  three  are  ward  principals.  Two  bachelors  of  art  are  foreign 
missionaries.  With  one  exception  those  holding  degrees  from  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  are  practicing  their  profession.  One  law  graduate  is  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  while  another  is  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States.  Eleven  bachelors  of  law  and  one  bachelor  of  arts  are  practicing 
law.  One  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  pharmacist  are  in  the  civil  service  de- 
partment of  the  United  States.  One  former  student  is  a  successful 
manufacturer. 

Communications  from  nearly  all  of  these  graduates  insist  that  a  col- 
lege training  is  worth  while. 


Section  8.     Attitade  Toward  Negro  Stadents  at  Oberlin 

Oberlin  College  is  especially  notable  because  it  was  the 
great  pioneer  in  the  work  of  blotting  out  the  color-line  in 
colleges.  During  the  early  thirties  Lane  Seminary  in  Cincin- 
nati became  a  center  of  anti-slavery  enthusiasm.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  seminary  attempted  to  prohibit  the  discussion  of 
the  slavery  question  in  the  institution  and  this  led  to  a  great 
secession  of  students.  Many  of  the  seceders  proposed  to  go 
to  Oberlin  College  which  had  been  established  in  1833  and 
there  form  a  theological  department,  on  condition,  however, 
that  they  have  Charles  G.  Finney,  the  noted  revivalist,  as 
their  teacher.    Mr.  Finney  says: 

"I  had  understood  that  the  trustees  of  Lane  Seminaiy  had  acted 
'over  the  heads'  of  the  faculty;  and,  in  absence  of  several  of  them,  had 
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passed  the  obnoxious  lesohition  that  had  caused  the  students  to  leave.  I 
said,  therefore,  .  .  .  that  I  would  not  go  at  any  rate,  unless  two 
points  were  conceded  by  the  trustees.  One  was,  that  they  should  never 
interfere  with  the  internal  regulation  of  the  school  but  should  leave  that 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  faculty.  The  other  was,  that  we  should 
be  allowed  to  receive  colored  people  on  the  same  conditions  that  we  did 
white  people;  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  made  on  account  of 
color."' 

These  conditions  were  met,  Finney  entered  upon  his  work 
in  Oberlin,  and  the  college  thus  became  an  anti-slavery  strong- 
hold. Each  year  since  that  time  has  found  a  considerable 
number  of  Negro  students  enrolled  in  Oberlin  College;  and 
the  institution  has  graduated  more  Negroes  than  any  other 
institution  of  its  kind.  There  have  been  the  following  Negro 
graduates  from  Oberlin: 

NEGRO  GRADUATES  FROM  OBERLIN 


Livinsr 

Dead 

Total 

MaU 

Female 

MaU 

FemaU 

1844-49 

1860-64 

2 

.... 

2 

1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

■  a" 

8 
3 

2 

*  i 

8 

4 

4 

1866-69 

1860^ 

1866-69 

2 
2 

1 
3 
8 
8 
5 
6 
4 
9 
1 
6 
11 

7 

10 

9 

1870-74 

1876-79 

1880-84 

18«V-89 

1890-94 

1896-99 

1900-04 

1 

3 

7 

6 

10 

7 

10 

18 

8 
10 
18 
11 
24 

8 
16 

1906-09 

1 
21 

.... 

26 

Total 

62 

61 

16 

149 

Lately  the  color  line  has  appeared  at  Oberlin,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  show:  ^ 


ti 


.  .  Like  any  other  condition  which  depends  upon  the  under- 
graduate state  of  mind  it  changes  with  the  changing  classes.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  attitude  of  the  senior  class  determines  the  attitude  of 
the  student  body  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  feeling  ag^nst 
having  colored  men  in  the  literary  societies  is  stronger  in  the  present 
senior  class  than  in  the  other  classes.  If  the  present  attitude  were  merely 
sporadic— a  temporary  aberration  of  the  men  of  1910— it  would  not  be 


1  Memoin  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  written  by  himaelf ,  p.  838.    New  York,  1876. 

2  From  the  Oberlin  Alumni  MagoMine. 
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worth  comment.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  dear  from  several  facts.  In 
1906  Alpha  iZeta  refused  to  admit  a  man  because  of  his  color.  (This  action 
was  reversed  under  pressure  from  alumni  of  Alpha  Zeta.)  Since  the 
graduation  of  this  man  no  colored  men  have  been  members  of  the  literary 
societies.    .     .     . 

"This  feeling  against  the  colored  men  is,  of  course,  not  shared  by  all 
of  the  men  of  the  college  and  we  are  glad  to  print  here  articles  from  the 
undergraduates  expressing  their  belief  on  both  sides  of  the  question. " 

** .  ...  Phi  Delta  is  not  a  reformers'  club;  it  is  an  association  of 
men  for  literary  and  social  purposes.  I  know  that  to  me  one  of  the  most 
treasured  factors  of  my  society  life  has  been  the  fellowship  and  good  feel- 
ing so  evident  all  thru  our  work,  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  brotherliness 
for  every  fellow  member.  And  this  element  has  had  its  very  important 
influence  on  the  grade  of  our  literary  work,  first  for  Alma  Mater,  next 
for  the  honor  of  Phi  Delta.  And,  to  speak  plainly,  the  presence  of  a  col- 
ored man  in  our  ranks  would  for  many  of  us  spoil  utterly  the  social  side 
of  society  life.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  narrowness,  but  many  of  us  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  in  that  respect  and  knew  that  this  step  would  be  a 
cruel  blow  at  Phi  Delta. 

''As  for  the  man  himself  this  same  feeling  would  have  injured  him. 
Personally,  I  have  nothing  but  respect  and  good  will  toward  this  indi- 
vidual nor  had  any  of  us,  but  few  of  us  would  have  been  able  to  give  him 
the  glad  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  social  equality  which  would  have  been 
his  due  if  admitted.  Furthermore,  even  if  he  had  been  takan  in  and  made 
one  of  us  in  every  way,  many  of  you  older  men  know  full  well  how  small 
a  d^^ree  of  any  such  treatment  he  could  have  outside  Oberlin  walls. 
Would  you  tantalize  a  human  soul  with  the  vision  of  a  promised  land 
from  which  an  impassable  gulf  will  soon  shut  him  off?  And,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  few,  if  any  others  of  his  race,  worthy  of  admission  to  Phi  Delta 
this  step  would  have  isolated  him  from  those  with  whom  his  future  must 
be  linked." 

"  .  .  .  For  what  greater  opportunity  could  come  to  a  society 
organized  to  orate  and  debate  on  current  problems  than  actually  to  help 
solve  one  of  these  problems?  And  how  can  this  particular  problem  be 
solved  except  by  the  co-operation  of  the  better  classes  of  each  race  and 
the  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  race  of  those  who  are 
struggling  to  overcome  the  handicap  given  them  by  fortune? 

"It  is  hard,  of  course;  for  race  prejudice  is  no  thing  of  the  imagina- 
tion, but  is  real  and  deeply  rooted.  But  merely  because  it  is  hard  is  no 
reas<»  why  we  should  shrink  from  it,  but  is  all  the  more  reason  for  facing 
the  matter  squarely  whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented.  To  face  the 
matter  squarely  is  not  to  hope  for  some  act  of  congress  or  other  miracle 
but  to  make  the  problem  a  personal  one,  for  each  individual  to  use  his 
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education  to  supplant  prejudice  with  reason.  For  race  prejudice  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  reason  in  that  it  regards  each  member  of  the  race  as  a 
type  rather  than  as  a  person.  And  if  college  men  have  not  the  foresight 
to  look  at  the  situation  in  its  entirety  and  the  justice  to  judge  a  college 
man  on  his  own  manly  qualities  rather  than  on  the  traditional  qualities  of 
his  race,  then  these  men  need  not  be  horrified  at  the  cruelties  which  the 
same  prejudice  may  lead  mobs  of  their  ignorant  brothers  to  perform." 

"In  your  March  issue  (p.  224)  you  announce  'that  it  has  become  gen- 
erally understood'  that  men  like  Frederick  Douglass,  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar  and  Booker  Washington  'are  not  wanted'  in  the  literary  societies 
of  the  progressive  Oberlin  of  today. 

"Is  this  a  fair  representation  of  the  'modem  scholarship'  of  Oberlin, 
or  is  it  a  slanderous  fiction?  Has  color  and  not  character  or  talent  become 
the  'open  sesame'  to  literary  honory  on  the  campus  once  graced  by  Tappan 
Hall,  and  once  the  inspiring  center  of  impulse  to  heroisms  of  self-sacrifice 
for  men  of  every  color  and  clime?  Has  the  Missionary  Arch,  the  memo- 
rial of  men  and  women  who  lived  and  died  for  those  of  an  off  color, 
crumbled  into  dust  and  been  forgotten,  or  has  the  spirit  of  some  Legree 
been  permitted  to  come  back  from  the  realm  of  Pluto  to  misrepresent  the 
Oberlin  of  today?" 

"  .  .  .1  hardly  know  which  surprises  me  most;  the  existence  of 
the  state  of  feeling  here  recorded,  or  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the 
article  seems  to  accept  it  as  something  in  the  order  of  natural  development 
and  progress.  Can  it  be  that  the  present  generation  of  students  and  in- 
structors have  cut  themselves  loose  from  the  past  history  and  traditions 
of  Oberlin  so  that  they  do  not  realize  the  foundations  on  which  its  present 
prosperity  rests?  Oberlin  during  its  early  history  stood  out  from  other 
colleges  for  two  fundamental  principles,  the  higher  education  of  women 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  including  the  black  man.  These  two  ideas 
gave  her  friends  and  prestige  in  every  state  of  the  union  and  in  many 
foreign  countries.  It  is  because  of  these  that  Oberlin  has  a  national  repu- 
tation instead  of  being  a  small,  local  Ohio  college.  Its  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive policy  has  attracted  students,  friends  and  money,  and  so  has  made 
its  present  success  possible." 

"...  I  belonged  to  Phi  Delta  in  the  years  1875  to  1878.  If  I  re- 
member correctly  every  man  in  college  except  three  or  four  belonged  to  a 
society,  and  some  colored  men  were  the  strongest  members.  It  was  not 
the  custom  to  solicit  members  for  one  society  rather  than  another,  but 
new  students  were  expected  to  visit  society  meetings  and  to  make  their 
own  choice.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  being  rejected.  Any  man  whose 
character  and  scholarship  enabled  him  to  stay  at  Oberlin  College  could  be 
sure  of  admission  to  the  society  of  his  own  choice.  The  democratic  spirit 
of  all  the  societies  was  unquestioned 
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''If  it  is  tme  that  colored  young  men  who  desire  to  join  a  college 
society  refrain  from  applying  because  they  fear  they  will  not  be  welcome, 
this  is  a  serious  misfortune  for  them,  and  still  more  serious  for  the  socie- 
ties if  such  an  unwillingness  to  admit  them  really  exists.  I  can  appreciate 
the  sensitive  and  gentlemanly  attitude  of  those  who  quietly  hold  back  from 
going  where  ihey  suspect  they  may  not  be  wanted,  but  I  am  alarmed  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  have  any  share  in  barring  out  any  of  their  f  eUow 
students  from  the  valuable  opportunities  of  our  Oberlin  College  societies." 


Section  9.    The  Namber  of  Negro  College  Graduates 

The  number  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  of  persons  of 
Negro  descent  who  have  been  graduated  from  American  col- 
leges may  be  arranged  in  the  following  tables: 


NEGRO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  BY  YEARS 


1828.  .  .  .1 

1861.  . 

.  .  8 

1879.  .  . 

.  48 

1896.  . 

.  .180 

1826.  . 

1862.  .  . 

.  8 

1880.  . 

.  60 

1896.  . 

.  .104 

1828. 

1864.  . 

.  2 

1881.  . 

.  66 

1897.  . 

.128 

1841.  . 

1866.  . 

.  6 

1882.  . 

.  89 

1898.  . 

.  .144 

1844. 

1867.  . 

.  4 

1888.  . 

.  74 

1899.  . 

.  .  89 

1847. 

1868.  .  . 

.  9 

1884.  . 

.  64 

1900.  . 

.  .  92 

1849. 

1869.  .  . 

.11 

1886.  . 

.100 

1901.  . 

.  .146 

1860. 

1870.  .  . 

.26 

1886.  . 

.  94 

1902.  . 

.  .128 

1861. 

1871.  . 

.16 

1887.  . 

.  90 

1908.  . 

.  .148 

1862. 

1872.  . 

.26 

1888.  . 

.  87 

1904.  . 

.  .189 

1868. 

1878.  . 

.29 

1889.  . 

.  86 

1906.  . 

.  .267 

1864. 

1874.  . 

.27 

1890.  . 

.  96 

1906.  . 

.182 

18G6. 

1876.  . 

.26 

1891.  .  . 

.  99 

1907.  . 

.188 

1868. 

1876.  . 

.87 

1892.  . 

.  70 

1908.  . 

.  .224 

1869. 

1877.  . 

.48 

1898.  . 

.187 

1909.  . 

.166 

1860. 

6 

1878.  . 

.87 

1894.  . 

.  .180 

Total. 

.8.866 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  by  decades  from 
three  graduates  during  the  decade  1820-1829  to  1, 613  graduates 
during  the  decade  1900-1909: 

Number  of  Nipro 
Decade  eoOege  graduatee 

1820-1829 8 

1830-1839  

1840-1849 7 

1850-1859 12 

1860-1869 44 

1870-1879 313 

1880-1889 738 

1890-1899 1,126 

1900-1909 1,613 

Total 8^856 
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NEGRO  GRADUATES  OF  OTHER  COLLEGES  (BY  SEX) 


mSTITUTION 


Oberlin 

Dartmoath 

Ohio  State 

Radcliffe 

Smith 

Iowa  State 

Vanar 

Western  Reserve 

Indiana 

University  of  Pittsbarv  .  . 
College  of  the  City  of  N.Y. 
University  of  Minnesota . . 

Harvard 

Yale 

Columbia 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania .  .  . 

Amherst 

University  of  California .  . 

Northwestern 

Boston 

Coe 

lowaWesleyan 

Bowdoin 

Butler 

Case 

Catholic 

Cornell  College 

Dickinson 

Beloit 

Bucknell 

Rhode  Island  State  .... 

Baldwin 

WashinflTton  and  Jefferson . 

Hillsdale 

Monmouth 

University  of  Cincinnati . 

Kansas 

Armour 

University  of  Nebraska . 

New  York . 

Illinois 

Mt.  Holyoke 

Shurtiiff 

Bellevue 

Adrian 

Allegheny 

Colby 

DePauw 

Penn 

Olivet 

Washburn 

Omaha 

University  Park.  .... 
Upper  Iowa 


MaU 


14 
9 


9 
8 
10 
2 
8 
41 
87 
8 
29 
14 
2 
4 
8 
2 
6 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
4 
6 
5 
8 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 


1 

4 
1 
8 


Fe- 
male 


66 

4 

4 
4 

1 

4 


1 
1 


2 
2 

1 
2 


1 
1 
8 

i 
1 


Total 


149 
14 
18 
4 
4 
2 
1 

18 
8 
10 
2 
8 
41 
87 
8 
29 
14 
8 
6 
8 
2 
6 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
7 
1 
2 
8 
8 
1 
8 
6 
5 
6 
8 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
7 
1 
4 
1 


INSTITUTION 


University  of  Illinois  . . 
University  of  Wooster . 
University  of  Vermont . 

Middlebury 

Southwest  Ksniws  .  .  . 

St.  Stephens 

Trinity 

Otterbein 

Tabor 

Moravian 

Mt.  Union 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Marietta 

McKendree 

Ohio 

Denison 

University  of  Rochester . 

Purdue  

Pomona 

Wesleyan  (Conn.)  .  .  . 

Bloomington 

Iowa  State  College  .  .  . 

Lafayette 

Albion 

Amity 

Franklin 

Bates 

Rutgers 

Westminster 

Eureka 

Hiawatha 

Hiram 

Heklleburg 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  

Wittenburg 

Lombard 

Univ.  of  Washington  .  . 
Univ.  of  So.  California  . 

Lake  Forest 

Grove  City 

Geneva  

Sjrracuse 

Berea 

New  Hampshire  .... 
University  of  Kansas   . 

Wheaton 

Wellesley 

Williams 

University  of  Denver  . 

Grinnell 

Hamilton 

Cornell  University  ... 

Total 


MaU 


7 
1 
8 
8 
1 
4 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
6 


8 

6 
1 
8 
1 
6 


2 
1 
8 


S 
12 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 

81 
1 

46 
2 


7 
8 
1 
1 
7 


Fe- 
male 


649 


8 


16 
1 
8 


Total 


144 


7 
1 
8 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
8 
S 
1 
8 
7 
1 
8 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
8 

18 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
2 

86 
1 

60 
8 
8 
7 
4 
1 
1 

10 


The  above  table  is  made  from  the  reports  of  107  colleges 
(not  Negro)  and  shows  the  total  number  of  Negro  graduates 
to  be  693;  549  or  79.2  per  cent  of  them  are  men  while  144 
or  20.8  per  cent  are  women. 
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GRADUATES  OF  NEGRO  COLLEGES  (BY  SEX) 


INSTITUTION 


New  Orieans  .... 

Branch 

Georsia  State  .... 

Paul  Quinn 

Biahop 

WUey 

Clark 

Knoxville 

Howard 

Tniotaon 

Hartshorn  Memoxlal , 
Morris  Brown  .... 

Shorter 

Clafiin 

Atlanta 

Biddle 

Flak 

Linooln 


MaU 


S6 
10 

4 
87 
28 
86 
57 
64 
169 

1 


27 
18 
61 
129 
276 
187 
617 


nude 


14 
2 

18 
2 
6 
86 
18 
28 

2 
8 

14 
18 
84 

6iB 


ToUd 


60 

12 

4 

66 

SO 

40 

93 

72 

182 

1 

2 

80 

82 

79 

168 

275 

246 

617 


INSTITUTION 


Wilberforce 

Bennett 

Geo.  R.  Smith 

Spehnan  

Atlanta  Baptist 

Benedict 

Tousaloo 

Paine 

Shaw 

Walden 

Straight 

Virfdnia  Union  ..'.... 
Colored  A.  A  M.  (Okla.)  .  . 

St.  Auffuetine 

Arkansas  Baptist 

Central  City 


Total 


Male 


114 

68 

6 


42 
22 

9 
15 
186 
62 
28 
46 

2 
42 
11 

8 


2460 


nude 


24 
71 

18 

4 

8 

4 
82 
16 

9 

i 

16 

4 


614 


TiOal 


188 

139 

6 

18 

42 

26 

12 

19 

218 

77 

87 

46 

8 

67 

16 

8 


2964 


The  above  table  is  made  from  the  reports  of  34  Negro 
colleges  and  shows  a  total  of  2,964  graduates;  2,450  or  82.7 
I)er  cent  of  them  are  men,  while  514  or  17.3  per  cent  of  them 
are  women.  Most,  tho  not  all,  of  these  schools  are  co-educa- 
tional. Biddle,  Lincoln,  Atlanta  Baptist  College  and  Virginia 
Union  University  are  schools  for  male  students,  while  Spel- 
man  and  Hartshorn  Memorial  are  for  female  students  only. 


It  is  shown  that  the  following  Negro  colleges  have  sent 
forth  a  hundred  or  more  graduates: 

Atlanta  University 163 

.    Bennett  College 139 

Biddle  University 276 

Fisk  University 245 

Howard  University 182 

Lincoln  University 617 

Shaw  University 218 

Wilberforce  University 138 
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NEGRO  GRADUATES  OP  OTHER  COLLEGES  BY  TIME  GROUPS 


o^ssaioB 

1 

1 

1 
i 

3 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

] 

1 

I 

i 

■  "a 

1 

. 

10 

1 
1 

u 

■  i 

'i 

1 

i 
i 

2 

i 

', 
\ 

1 

i 

"i 

1 

\ 

IS 

! 

a 

IS 

,, 

gSr,::::: 

1 
1 

u2ir"f'p™t>. : : 

Amhent 

STi"-;::: 
^^\\\ 

Case.         

Catliallc 

Cornell  Colt<«.  .  .   . 

Beloit"*™  '.'.'.'.'. 

iiS';::::: 

Rhode  laland  State  . 

Unlv.ofClndnnad.. 

a™™  1Kiatut« : : 

Univ.afNebraaka.. 
New  York 

He-:-;;;; 

Bcllevne 

■  '■ 

2 

1 

DaPauw 

Penn 

&"■■-  ■ :  ■  ■ 

UDivenitvotlllinali 
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NEGRO  GRADUATES  OF  OTHER  COLLEGES  BY  TIME  GROUPS- 

CONTINUED 


NAME 

OF  COLLEGE 

iM 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

g 

1 

i 

1 

•-4 

1 

•-4 

i 

i 

•-4 

^1 

1 

Moravian 

Mt.  Union 

OhioWeslqran  .  .   . 

Marietta 

McKendree 

Ohio 

Denison 

Univ.  of  Rochester  . 

Purdue 

Pomona  ........ 

Wesleyan  (Conn.)  .  . 
Bloominston  ^   .   .   . 

Iowa 

Lafayette 

'    1 

i 
'i 

1 

2 

• 

i 

'  i 

2 

i 

1 
'  i 

2 

1 
1 

2 

*  i 
i 

i 

2 

i 
1 

i 

1 
i 

i 
i 

•  • 
• 

8 
1 

•  ■ 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

a         a 

2 

1 

i 
i 

i 

2 

i 

2 

1 

i 
1 

i 

i 

1 

'  i 
i 

• 

i 

1 

i 

a         • 

1 

2 

1 

■  • 

1 
8 

1 

•      • 

8 

1 

i 

2 

2 

1 

■  • 

8 

1 

1 

1 
2 

«      • 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
86 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

1 

1 
8 
6 
1 
8 
7 
1 
8 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 

Albion 

Amity 

Fxanklin 

8 
1 
8 

Bates 

18 

Rutgers 

Westminster  .... 

Eureka 

Hiawatha 

Hiram 

Heidleburs 

Laurence 

Lebanon 

Wlttenburg' 

Lombard 

Univ.  of  Washington . 
Univ.QfSo.Califomia 

Lake  Forest 

Grove  City 

i 
i 

1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Geneva 

10 

Syracuse  

Bersa 

New  Hampshire .  .   . 
Univ.  of  Kansas .  .   . 

Wheaton 

Wellesley 

WiUiams 

Univ.  of  Denver .  .   . 

Grinnell 

Hamilton 

Cornell  University.  . 

•,  , 

2 

86 

1 

60 

8 

8 

7 

4 

1 

1 

10 

Total 

8 

•      • 

7 

6 

7 

12 

IS 

16 

19 

83 

36 

78 

81 

H 

A 

146 

696 
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GRADUATES  OF  NEGRO 


NAME 

OF  COLLEGE 

li 

1 

S 

1 

i 

i 

1-1 

i 

i 

S 

§ 

New  Orleans 

8 

•       " 

2 

2 
1 

'    1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

2 
4 

8 

1 

7 

17 

8 

6 

"6 

2 
4 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  ■ 

1 
1 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

6 
4 

i 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

"   2 
1 
3 

•  • 

2 

18 

6 
1 

"lb 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

■  • 

8 

■  • 

•  a 

•  • 

A 

7 

i 

2 
2 

liz 

4 
1 

•  ■ 

11 

S 

1 
2 

'  4 
3 
8 
20 
6 
1 

•   • 

A 

'   2 

1 

i 

1 

6 
6 

8 
7 
19 
3 
3 

18 

2 

1 

• 

2 

I 

• 

4 
6 
6 

8 

8 

12 

17 

4 
7 

is 

Branch  Normal 

GeoTKiaState 

Paul  Quinn 

Bishop 

Wflor 

Clark 

Knozville 

Howani 

Tillotson 

HartBhom  Memorial.  .   . 

Morris  Brown 

Shorter 

Claflin 

Atlanta 

e 

2 

■  ■ 

6 
1 

"  a 
1 

2 

'5 

2 

6 
1 

i 

2 

6 
2 

6 

1 
S 

2 

fi 
4 
4 
4 
1 

■    6 
'    8 

8 

12 
6 

6 

6 
6 
5 
5 
4 

6 
6 
5 

»      • 

2 
8 

1 

S 

4 

1 

s 

4 
8 

Biddle 

f, 

Pisk 

4 
4S 

11 

12 

Lincoln 

Wilberfotce 

Bennett 

George  R.  Smith 

Spelman 

Atlanta  Baptist 

Benedict 

Touflraloo 

Paine 

Shaw 

6 

1 

•  • 
• 

1 

•  • 

19 

Walden 

8 

Straiarht 

2 

1 

Viivinia  Union 

Colored  A.  and  M.COkla.) 

St.  Ausnistine 

Arkansas  Baptist  .... 
Central  Oty 

Total     

68 

20 

19 

80 

38 

48 

60 

28 

60 

46 

69 

75 

63 

62 

H 

54 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  Negroes 
who  have  graduated  from  colleges  in  the  North  for  many  of 
these  institutions  keep  no  record  of  race  or  nationality  of  their 
graduates.  We  quote  from  the  replies  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  from  the  University  of  Michigan  which  are  typical  of 
such  cases: 


University  of  Michigan. — "I  find  that  in  our  alumni  records  no  men- 
tion is  made  as  to  the  color  of  graduates." 

Brown  University.  — **There  is  no  one  who  can  give  a  list  of  the  Ne- 
gro graduates  of  Brown  University.  We  have  never  kept  any  list  of 
students  according  to  race  or  nationality.    While  from  one  point  of  view 
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COLLEGES  BY  YEARS 


g 


1 

1 
1 

21 


i 


5 

7 
12 
19 

1 


64 


2 

S 


7 

6 

18 

i 


€ 


i 


2 

3 


S 


2 

4 


7 
10 

8 
S6 

4 

S 


u 


1 


« 


10 


i 


a 


1 
s 


4 

12 

11 

27 

2 

8 


2 

a 


2 


6 

il 

IS 
6 

a 


a 

9 
2 


2 

5 


5 


76 


i 


1 

4   2t 


8 

8 


61   8 

11 

18 

6 

16 


19 


6 
2 


86 


a 

4 


8 

10 


2 

a 

2 
6 


S 


1 
2 


107 


6 
2 
2 


§ 


i 


S 


2   3   6 


2 
6 

11 


15 
8 

26 
6 

15 


1 

a 

4 

3 


2   8 


6 

18 

IS 

27 

8 

8 


10 


105  122 


4 

ll 


4 

7 


8 


10 

131  14  14 

221  21 

2i 

10 


s 


8 
2 

4 

8 
7 
6 


3 
2 

a 

3 
8 
3 
1 
4 


S 
2 


116 


4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 


2 


4 

5 
4 

8 

2 

11 


8 


81 
2L 
82 
18 

8 


3 
1 


1 
2 


129  127 


6 


3 


6 


S 


2 
6 
8 
8 

4 
10 


7 
18 
7 
9 
S 
6 


24 

7 
11 


168  160  IfiO 


IS 

16 

19 

9 

6 


S 


8 
6 

4 
17 


10  10 


20 


17 
4 


137 


2 


16 
2 

17 
1 


IS  11 


84 


82 


10 


2 

9 


128 


6 


8 


120 


I 


GO 

12 

4 

66 

80 

40 

98 

72 

182 

1 

2 

80 

S2 

79 

168 

275 

876 

617 

188 

159 

6 

18 

42 

26 

12 

19 

218 

77 

87 

46 

8 

57 

15 

8 


^964 


such  distinctions  are  valuable,  from  another  point  of  view  it  may  be  said 
that  the  constant  effort  of  the  college  should  be  to  ignore  such  distinctions, 
and  replace  them  with  the  distinctions  of  ability  and  character.  It  is 
possibly  for  this  reason  that  we  have  never  kept  any  record  of  race  dis- 
tinctions among  our  alumni." 


It  is  similarly  true  of  other  schools,  which  consequently  do 
not  appear  in  the  above  tables,  tho  they  are  known  to  have 
graduated  Negroes.  The  University  of  Chicago,  Ck>lumbia 
University  and  Tufts  College  are  but  a  few  additions  to  this 
list— all  of  which  have  sent  forth  Negro  graduates  of  power 
and  efficiency.  There  are  also  a  few  notable  cases  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes  who  have  been  graduated  from  colleges  abroad. 
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It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  5,000  Negro  Americans  have 
graduated  from  college. 


Section  10.    Statistics  of  Certain  Living:  Nes:ro  Graduates 

bi  answer  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  Negro  college  grad- 
uates about  eight  hundred  answers  were  received.  These 
answers  come  from  graduates  of  eighty-one  colleges  as  fol- 
lows: 

NEGRO  COLLEGES 


Allen 

Morris  Brown 

Atlanta  Baptist 

New  Orleans 

Atlanta  University 

Paine 

Bennett 

St.  Augustine 

Biddle 

Shaw 

Bishop 

Shorter 

Central  City 

Spelman 

Claflin 

State  (Georgia) 

Clark 

Straight 

Fisk 

Talladega 

Geo.  R.  Smith 

Tougaloo 

Gilbert 

Virginia  Union 

Howard 

Walden 

Knoxville 

Wilberforce 

Leland 

Wiley 

Lincoln 

OTHER  COLLEGES 

Adelbert 

New  York  University 

Albion 

Oberlin 

Allegheny 

Ohio  State 

Amherst 

Olivet 

Amity 

Otterbein 

Armour 

Pomona 

Bates 

Rutgers 

Bellevue 

Shurtliff 

Berea 

Stanford 

Boston  University 

Tabor 

Brown 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Bucknell 

University  of  Denver 

Colby 

University  of  Illinois 

Cornell 

University  of  Indiana 

Dartmouth     • 

University  of  Iowa 

Denison 

University  of  Kansas 
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Dickinson 

Franklin 

Harvard 

Hillsdale 

Kansas  State 

Lawrence 

HaaSBchnsetta  Agr.  Col. 

Hiddlebury 


University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Pennsylvanii 
University  of  Rochester 
UniTereitj  of  Vermont 
Washburn 
Wesleyan 
Western  Reserve 
Williams 


Nebraska  State  University    Yale 


iNsnTunoN 

i 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

INSTITUTION 

1 
3 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

28 

! 
12 

a) 

I 

1 

IIT 

ssrSifr.""'-, 

a 
s 

It 

i 

16 

u 

I 

I 

IT 

1 
1 

I 

"i 

Obcriln .     

fc""":   :   : : 

8 

:• 

1 

7 

1 

7 

« 

9 

le 

•i 

I 

,' 

! 

s 

Unlvenlty  of  Denver 
Unlvenltj  of  llUnoli . 
Unlvenityoflndinnn 
Unlvcnttyof  Inwa.. 
Univenl^ofKanue 
UnW.  of  MInnMDU    . 

ffij::S«r'- 

:■■ 

\ 

SSs£.\ '-.■.':':: 

2 

21 

1 

i 

1 

£ 

7 

8 

S 

/. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  PLACE  OF  BIRTH  AND  PRESENT  RESIDENCE 

OF  NEGRO  GRADUATES  REPORTING 


7" 


LIVING  IN  ■< 


BORN  IN 


Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

Virsfinia 

South  Carolina  .  .  . 
North  Carolina  .   .   . 

Florida 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Texas  

Michigan 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Ontario 

Canada  

Nova  Scotia 

South  Africa  .... 
British  West  Indies  . 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Massachusetts       .   . 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  .... 
West  Virsrinia .... 
District  of  Columbia 

West  Indies 

Rhode  Island  .... 
Unknovm 


I 

I 


1 
1 

2 


3 
1 


Total 


1 
2 
6 
9 

4 
1 
1 


3 


2 

i 
i 


1 

2 
2 
4 

28' 
7 

12 
1 


1 
6 
1 


19 


1 
2 


1 

i 

3 

i 


42 


1 
1 

'4 

3 

6 

62 

86 

2 


5 
8 

14 
4 

5 
6 

4 


3 
1 


8 
3 


2 
4 


3 

1 
3 

8 


92 


8 
89 


2 
4 


276 


2 

4 

5 
5 

1 


4 

14 

1 

2 

48 

11 

4 

3 

1 


16 
2 

1 


2 

4 
1 


61 


1 
4 

4 


1 
2 


47 


I 


24. 

1 
1 
3 
6 
3 
7 
4 
2 


1 

7 

14 


3 

7 


20 
12 


1 
2 
1 


141 


I 


I 
I 


I 

1 

Si 

I 


7 
6 
1 


99 


^ 


I 


5 


1 
6 
2 
2 


1 
2 
1 


8 


Total 


18 


82 

27 

» 
32 
68 
TO 
99 
U5 

7 
10 

4 
28 
17 

5 
20 
14 
12 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

48 
123 

6 

2 

1 

2 

4 
12 

5 
11 

3 

2 

7  . 


802 


From  the  above  table  the  following  facts  concerning  birth- 
place of  these  802  graduates  are  noted: 
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Souik  AlkmHc  States* 

Maryland 20 

District  of  Columbia.  .  11 

Virginia 70 

West  Virginia 5 

North  Carolina  ....  115 

South  Carolina  ....  99 

Georgia 123 

Florida 7 


Total 450 

S(mtk  Cvntral  StaUa 

Kentucky 27 

Tennessee 68 

Alabama 48 

Mississippi 28 

Arkansas 12 

Louisiana 32 

Texas 17 


Total 232 

Total  South 682 


2.5  per  cent 

1.4   "      " 

8.7    *' 

.62" 

14.3    ** 

12.3    " 

15.2    *' 

.87'* 


56.1 

per 

cent 

3.3 

per 

cent 

8.5 

5.9 

3.5 

1.5 

4. 

2.1 

28.9  per  cent 
85       "      " 


The  leading  states  of  the  North  on  the  basis  of  birth  of 
Negro  college  graduates  reporting  are  as  follows: 

Ohio. ...  32  j  Missouri .  14  |  Pennsylvania .  12  |  Kansas  .  10  |  Illinois  .   .  9 

Further  using  the  census  nomenclature  we  draw  the  fol- 
lowing facts  concerning  present  residence  of  these  802  gradu- 
ates: 


Preaent  reaidenee 

New  England  States 

Southern  North  Atlantic  States  . 
Northern  South  Atlantic  States  . 
Southern  South  Atlantic  States  . 
Eastern  North  Central  States  .  . 
Western  North  Central  States   . 
Eastern  South  Central  States  .  . 
Western  South  Central  States    . 
Elsewhere 


Ntantmr    Per  cent  cftotml 


19 

2.4 

42- 

5.2 

92 

11.5 

276 

34.4 

61 

7.6 

47 

5.9 

141 

17.6 

99 

12.3 

25 

3.1 

Total 802 


100 


The  following  table  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  movements 
of  these  graduates: 


*  CeawoB  BosnendatarB  oaed. 
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BORN  IN 


North 

South 

Places  oatside  United  States 
Unknown 

Total 


T\ttal 


8oe»ioo% 


LiVINO  IN 


North 


66»€8 
102=16 

6=71 


176=2L8% 


Simlh 


606*=76.6% 


Plaoesaut' 
•ideU.S. 


1-1    % 
2=  .8% 


8=8   % 


Unknown 


2-^ 

16 


i=14  * 


18=^^2^ 


The  above  table  shows  that  of  103  graduates  bom  in  the 
North,  sixty-five  or  63  per  cent  of  them  remained  in  the 
North,  while  thirty-five  or  34  per  cent  went  to  the  South  to 
labor  among  their  people.  Of  682  graduates  born  in  the  South 
102  or  15  per  cent  of  them  went  to  the  North,  while  563  or 
82.5  per  cent  of  them  remained  in  the  South. 

These  statistics  cover  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  living 
Negro  college  graduates  but  they  are  typical  of  the  whole 
group.    Three  facts  are  clearly  shown: 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  labors  of  college-bred  Negro 
Americans  is  expended  in  the  South  where  the  great  masses 
of  Negroes  dwell. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  southern  bom  Negro  college 
graduates  have  remained  in  the  South  to  labor  among  their 
people. 

3.  There  has  been  a  continuous  stream  of  northern  bom 
college-bred  Negroes  who  have  come  to  the  South  and  joined 
in  the  work  of  lifting  black  people  to  higher  planes  of  culture 
and  intelligence. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  and  encouraging  development  in  the 
family  life  of  the  American  Negro  since  the  emancipation. 
For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  Negroes  in  America 
suffered  the  social  evils  of  the  slave  regime.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  greatest  evils  of  slavery  in  America  were  the  break- 
ing up  of  family  ties  and  the  consequent  premium  placed 
upon  promiscuous  sexual  relations.  The  evident  tendencies 
then  were  toward  uncertainty  of  and  disregard  for  the  mar- 
riage vow.    During  the  forty  odd  years  of  freedom  great 
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progress  has  been  made  in  the  eradication  of  these  evils  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  well  ordered  Negro  homes  built 
upon  constant  family  relations.  In  this  great  work  the  college- 
bred  men  and  women  of  the  Negro  race  have  had  a  large 
share. 

The  statistics  are  meagre  but  they  show  something  of 
present  tendencies. 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION 


Married  . 
Single  .  . 
Widowed 
Divorced 

Total 


Male 


466=67.3! 
207=80 
17=  2.47r 
1 


690=100  % 


Female 


34=S1.1 
72=66.05', 

2=  1.88% 

1 


109=100  % 


Total 


499=  62% 
=  86% 
19=  2% 
2 


279= 


799=100  % 


The  above  table  shows  that  67.3  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
31. 1  per  cent  of  the  females  reporting  are  married.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  these  reports  come  from  gradu- 
ates of  quite  recent  years.  The  per  cent  of  divorced  is  exceed- 
ingly low. 

AGE  AT  MARRIAGE 


Age  at  Maiuuaob 

Under  20  years 

20-24  years 

26-29  years 

30-34  years 

35-39  years 

40-44  years  

46  years  and  over 

Notiriven 

Total 


Males 

Females 

3 

49 

10 

170 

17 

161 

3 

63 

19 

9 

1 

11 

3 

466 

34 

Total 

3 
59 
187 
154 
63 
19 
10 
14 

499 


The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  465  male  graduates  re- 
porting themselves  as  married  the  majority  have  married 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-four,  and  of  the 
thirty-four  female  graduates  reporting  themselves  as  married 
the  majority  have  married  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-nine. 
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The  tables  which  follow  contain  statistics  of  children  bom 
to  families  of  Negro  college  graduates  reporting  themselves 
as  having  been  married.  The  first  of  these  tables  shows  that 
the  families  of  134  male  graduates  and  of  seven  female  grad- 
uates are  childless.  Here  also  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  a  few  of  these  reports  come  from  graduates  of  quite  recent 
date.  The  families  of  the  remaining  graduates  reporting 
themselves  as  having  been  married  report  from  one  child  to 
fourteen  children  each;  that  is,  the  families  of  378  graduates 
report  1,411  children  or  roughly  speaking  an  average  of  four 
children  per  family.  The  average  for  all  families  of  graduates 
reporting  themselves  as  having  been  married  would  be  slightly 
less. 

The  following  table  shows: 


CHILDREN  BORN  TO  FAMILIES  OF  GRADUATES  REPORTING 


Number  Families  of 

Number  Families  of 

CHILDREN 

MaU 
graduates 

FemaU 
graduates 

CHTT.DREN 

Male 
grcuiuateB 

Female 
graduaima 

No  children 

One  child 

Two  children 

Three  children    .... 

Four  children 

Five  children 

Six  children 

Seven  children  .... 

184 
82 
66 
63 
44 
36 
24 
17 

7 
7 

4 
4 

8 
2 
2 

Eifirht  children  .   . 
Nine  children    .   . 
Ten  children  .  .   . 
Eleven  children  . 
Twelve  children  . 
Thirteen  children 
Fourteen  children 

9 
10 
6 
2 
8 
2 
1 

1  ' 
1 

The  following  tables  combine  the  number  of  children  bom 
to  and  the  number  of  children  lost  by  families  of  Negro 
graduates  reporting.  The  death  statistics  include  still-birth. 
It  is  seen  that  the  families  of  208  graduates  reporting  children 
have  lost  none.  The  remaining  170  families  report  the  loss  of 
one  child  to  eight  children  each;  that  is,  a  total  loss  of  344 
children  or  an  average  loss  of  barely  one  child  per  family  of 
the  families  reporting  children. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  the  mission  of  the  educated  to  see  to 
it  that  children  are  well  bom.  The  college-bred  Negro 
American  has  helped  in  this  direction.  Meagre  as  these  sta- 
tistics are  they  are  nevertheless  of  value. 
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FAMILIES  OP  MALE  GRADUATES  REPORTING 


Familibs  having  . 

BORN 

s 

u 

o 

Cbilj>rkn 

Total 

FiUfiuBs  ijosdcg  by. 

DBATH  (INCLUDINO 
flrnLL-BIBTH) 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

82 

66 

68 

44 

86 

24 

17 

9 

10 

6 

2 

8 

2 

1 

864 

No  children 

One  chfld 

68 

14 

41 
10 

4 

89 

16 

7 

2 

23 

12 

6 

8 

1 

11 
6 

12 
4 
2 
1 

6 

4 
8 
4 
2 

2 
6 
6 
2 
2 

1 

•      • 

8 

1 
2 

1 

• 

1 
1 

•          a 

8 

4 
1 
1 

1 

•       ■ 

•  * 

8 

•  • 

1 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 
1 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

2 

■      • 

•  « 

•  • 

1 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

196 
71 

49 

^iree  childran 

18 

Fcrar  children 

9 

Five  children                ... 

6 

Six  children 

4 

Seven  children 

Eisfat  children 

•       • 

•       • 

•  -* 

•  • 

1 

Total 

82 

66 

68 

44 

36 

24 

17 

9 

10 

6 

2 

8 

2 

1 

864 

FAMILIES  OF  FEMALE  GRADUATES  REPORTING 


• 

Famiijbh  having  born- 

One 
child 

Children 

Total 

Familjbb  losing  by 

DEATH  (including 

still-birth) 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

«      • 

9 

10 

11 
1 

i 

1 

12 

1 

1 
1 

7 

4 

4 

•   . 

8 

2 

2 

24 

No  children 

6 
1 

2 

•      • 

2 

1 
8 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
1 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  ■ 

•  • 

2 

12 

One  child 

6 

Two  children 

4 

^ixee  children 

2 

Four  children 

.   .  . 

■      • 

•   • 

•   • 

1 

Total .' 

7 

4 

4 

•   • 

3 

2 

24 

Section  11.     Early  Life  and  Training: 

Reports  of  early  life  and  training  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  ready  tabulation.  The  following  quotations  are  taken  from 
the  reports  of  these  Negro  college  graduates  and  are  both 
typical  and  interesting^ showing  as  they  do  something  of  the 
childhood  and  youth  thru  which  these  men  and  women  have 
passed. 

Men 

"I  was  carefully  reared  by  parents  who  had  been  slaves,  attended 
public  schools,  removed  to  Ohio  and  attended  high  school. ' ' 

"I  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  cotton  farm.  My  early  training  was 
such  as  could  be  received  in  an  ex-slave  home  and  three-months-in-the- 
year  school.  Mother  and  father  were  honest  tho  unlettered  and  strove  to 
make  the  best  of  their  opportunities  and  left  that  impression  upon  their 
children.    Best  of  all,  I  was  reared  in  a  Christian  home." 
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"I  went  from  Virginia  tx>  Vermont  December  23,  1863.  I  worked  on 
the  farm  nine  months  during  the  year  and  attended  common  school  three 
months.  I  did  this  till  1872.  I  then  went  to  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
March  7,  1872.  Attended  Phillips  Andover  Academy  from  1872  to  1875; 
then  to  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  1875  to  1880;  Boston  University, 
1880  to  1883." 

"My  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm.  My  early  training  was  two 
months  of  public  school  each  year  and  studying  at  night  by  ligfatwood 
knots.  I  went  from  this  to  the  g^^aded  school  of  Wilson,  North  Carolina, 
and  from  there  to  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania." 

"I  was  bom  of  poor,  hard-working  parents  and  was  left  an  orphan 
at  eleven  years.  I  went  to  night  school  in  the  town  where  I  was  being 
reared  by  a  family  of  white  people  who  were  the  ex-owners  of  my  parents. 
I  entered  school  as  a  day  student  at  age  of  seventeen,  completed  the 
academic  course  at  twenty  and  then  went  to  college." 

''Being  bom  a  slave,  my  early  training  was  quite  meagre  until  I  was 
eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  having  simply  learned  to  read  and  spell  well 
up  to  my  twelfth  year.  My  literary  training  was  obtained  in  Tennessee, 
to  which  I  was  brought  in  very  early  life." 

**My  early  life  was  one  of  poverty  and  longing  for  better  things." 

"I  was  bom  on  a  farm  and  remained  there  until  I  was  well  up  in  age. 
I  have  chopped  cotton,  worked  com,  pulled  hay,  because  I  had  no  scythe 
to  cut  it,  peddled  wood  at  the  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  market  many  a 
winter  with  no  shoes  on  and  clothing  extremely  scarce.  .  .  .  My  life 
was  one  of  struggle  from  the  time  I  could  remember  but  in  the  future  I 
saw  a  star  of  hope  and  pushed  in  that  direction  every  time  I  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance.  I  went  to  a  country  school  in  a  log  house  in  Cum- 
berland county,  North  Carolina.  I  went  to  Wilmington  to  live  and  there 
went  to  night  school  four  or  five  months." 

"My  father  deserted  home  when  I  was  about  five  years  old.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old,  leaving  me  in  the  care  of  an 
iUiterate  foster  mother.  She  was  very  kind  to  me  and  did  laundry  work 
that  I  might  be  allowed  to  attend  school.  I  finished  the  public  school 
course  in  1895.  In  the  summer  of  1896  I  went  to  Rhode  Island  to  work. 
From  that  time  until  I  finished  school  in  1905  I  paid  my  own  expenses  by 
doing  hotel  work  in  summer." 

"I  was  bom  a  slave.  I  learned  the  alphabet  in  1868  near  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  graduated  from  college  in  1878." 

"Early  life  on  a  plantation  amid  surroundings  incident  to  slave  life. 
Attended  public  school  more  or  less  irregularly/" 

"I  was  a  slave  until  eleven  years  of  age.  I  learned  the  bricklayer's 
trade.     I  entered  college  in  1875." 
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"I  was  bom  in  the  country,  worked  on  farm  till  eighteen  years  old,  then 
worked  for  railroad  three  years.  I  went  to  school  about  four  months 
before  I  was  twenty." 

"I  passed  my  early  life  on  the  farm  near  the  town  of  Franklin  ton, 
North  Carolina,  and  was  trained  in  the  Christian  Institute  and  Albion 
Academy.  I  never  had  the  support  of  a  father  but  was  obedient  to  the 
direction  of  a  loving  mother  to  whom  I  owe  all  I  am  and  all  I  hope  to  be." 

"I  worked  on  a  farm  and  attended  rural  schools  until  I  was  sixteen 
and  then  entered  Fisk  University." 

"I  was  bom  a  slave  and  was  freed  by  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

'  'I  went  to  a  private  school  when  quite  young.  My  father  and  mother 
died  when  I  was  nine  years  old.  I  lived  then  with  white  people,  working 
for  my  board  and  clothes  several  years.  While  there  I  lacked  one  year 
of  completing  the  high  school  course.  I  went  from  there  to  Lincoln  In- 
stitute and  completed  the  two  years'  Normal  course.  From  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute I  went  to  Fisk  University  and  completed  the  bachelor  of  arts  course. " 

"I  was  bom  on  a  sugar  plantation;  spent  early  life  as  a  farmer.  I 
had  some  advantages  of  public  school  instruction." 

"I  assisted  my  father  on  the  farm  and  in  his  winter  work  as  the  town 
butcher  during  school  vacations  in  the  summer  and  on  Saturdays.  I  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Macon,  Mississippi,  during  their  sessions  of 
nine  months.  I  was  taught  first  by  those  whites  who  came  from  the 
North  as  teachers  during  the  seventies;  then  by  Fisk  and  Rust  University 
graduates  until  I  came  to  Fisk  in  1887.  I  pushed  my  own  way  forward 
mostly,  i.  e.  with  the  occasional  lift  my  father  would  give  when  I  called 
upon  him,  which  I  reluctantly  did  as  he  evidently  had  succeeded  some  in 
his  teaching  of  self-reliance— not  running  up  the  white  flag  upon  every 
occasion." 

"I  was  bom  on  my  father's  farm  in  the  traditional  log  cabin.  Early 
training  was  received  in  the  country  public  school." 

"My  childhood  and  youth  were  spent  in  Atlanta.  Most  of  my  time  I 
was  working  to  help  support  my  family.  Now  and  then  I  went  to  night 
school  and  the  summer  country  school.  In  1876 1  got  desperate  and  broke 
away  from  my  family  and  entered  Storr's  School.  Finishing  there  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  I  entered  Atlanta  University 
and  there  I  remained  till  I  was  graduated  in  1884." 

"I  was  eighteen  months  old,  the  youngest  of  six  children,  when  my 
father  died.  My  mother  was  left  with  a  home  and  six  children  too  young 
to  work.  Having  nothing  left  me  and  with  brothers  and  sisters  to  be 
supported  by  my  mother,  my  early  life  was  one  of  denial.  I  had  the 
necessary  things  of  life— nothing  else.  When  I  became  old  enough  to 
work  I  secured  a  route  on  an  afternoon  paper  and  sold  papers  Sunday 
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mornings.  I  did  this  all  the  time  I  was  attending  school  in  this  city, 
making  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  week.  My 
people  were  free,  able  to  read  and  write,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  refine- 
ment above  the  average,  therefore  my  home  surroundings  were  above 
the  average.     I  had  a  good  training  along  religious  lines." 

''During  vacations  and  holidays  I  worked  in  the  shop  with  my  father 
who  was  a  wheelwright  and  wagon  and  carriage  builder.  I  worked  some 
with  an  uncle  on  the  farm  when  work  in  the  shop  was  slack." 

''I  was  bom  in  slavery  and  came  into  freedom  under  the  terms  of 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation.  While  a  slave  I  did  various  kinds 
of  light  work  for  my  master's  family  or  for  other  white  people  to  whom 
I  was  often  hired.  From  1865  to  1867  I  tried  to  help  my  mother  support 
her  large  family  of  children.  From  1867  to  1880  I  was  in  school  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  and  Andover,  Massachusetts." 

"Beginning  at  the  age  of  six  I  attended  the  country  district  school, 
terms  averaging  about  two  and  one-half  months  per  year.  I  worked  on 
farm  with  my  father  until  I  was  fifteen;  then  a  few  months  on  the  rail- 
road; but  my  chief  work  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  in  tobacco  fac- 
tories." 

"I  worked  at  any  and  all  kinds  of  common  work,  such  as  waiting 
table  and  barber  shop  porter,  attending  the  common  schools  and  also 
taking  advantage  of  such  private  schools  as  were  offered." 

''I  was  sixteen  when  the  war  closed.  I  learned  to  read  and  write  in 
night  school  in  Albany,  Georgia,  in  1866.  I  plowed  all  day  and  walked  a 
mile  and  a  half  at  night  to  school." 

"I  was  bom  a  slave  on  a  farm  in  Franklin  coimty,  Virginia.  When 
I  was  eight  years  old  I  walked  with  my  parents  to  Kanawha  county,  West 
Virginia,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  the  month  of  March. 
My  father  died  when  I  was  twelve.  I  never  attended  school  until  after 
that  time." 

"I  was  a  slave  until  I  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  I  was  taken 
from  my  parents  at  ten  years  of  age.  I  have  been  compelled  to  support 
myself  since  1865.  I  had  about  nine  months  of  schooling  before  reaching 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  I  have  received  most  of  my  education 
since  I  became  twenty-one  years  of  age." 

"I  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm,  attended  the  country  schools  dur- 
ing my  boyhood  days.  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  laboring  work,  both  on 
the  farm  and  on  the  railroad.  I  acted  as  a  clerk  in  a  supply  department 
at  a  summer  resort  for  eighteen  years  during  summer  vacations  while  a 
student  and  since  I  have  been  teaching." 

"I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  with  no  chance  to  educate  myself.  I 
had  to  work  for  what  I  could  eat  and  wear,  having  no  one  to  help  me  in 
life.    Father  was  dead;  mother  could  not  help  me  because  she  was  not 
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able.     I  had  no  chance  to  go  to  school  until  I  was  nineteen  years  old." 

"I  jobbed  around  in  summer  and  attended  winter  school,  maintained 
by  my  parents;  taught  generally  by  students  from  Oberlin  College.  I 
was  hired  out  as  house-boy  for  a  while;  carried  clothes  back  and  forth  as 
my  mother  took  in  washing.  I  was  naturally  studious.  I  studied  Latin 
and  Algebra  myself.  I  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  before  the  war 
and  assisted  my  brother-in-law  in  teaching  free  Negro  children  and  slaves 
who  could  get  a  permit.  From  there  I  went  to  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio,  in  1849  and  graduated  there  in  1853." 

"I  was  educated  largely  by  my  own  efforts,  being  left  an  orphan  in 
the  state  of  Vermont  after  1865. ' ' 

"My  mother  died  when  I  was  six  months  old,  father  when  I  was  seven 
years  old.  Between  the  city  and  country  I  lived,  survived  and  did  not 
perish.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  I  was  janitor  of  graded  school  in  Durham, 
North  Carolina.  I  received  ten  dollars  per  month  and  my  schooling.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  term  I  passed  the  fourth  grade,  the  proudest  boy  in 
the  world.  I  clerked  in  store  that  summer  and  in  the  fall  I  entered  Fisk 
with  a  vim  to  win." 

''I  was  bom  a  slave.  I  was  bound  out  for  four  years.  I  was  taught 
at  nights  by  the  daughters  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  apprenticed  for 
four  years.  Lived  and  worked  on  farm  most  of  the  time  till  nineteen 
years  of  age." 

"I  was  bom  a  slave  and  left  an  orphan.  I  was  sent  adrift  empty- 
hand  without  parents  or  guardian.  I  began  education  in  night  school.  I 
entered  day  school  imder  Quakers  at  age  of  seventeen.  I  attended  two 
months  during  session  for  four  years.  Meanwhile  I  continued  to  bum 
the  midnight  oil.  I  became  clerk,  bookkeeper,  deputy  sheriff,  policeman, 
public  school  teacher." 

"I  attended  public  schools  of  Augusta,  Georgia;  and  worked  between 
times  as  a  newspaper  carrier  and  later  on  as  a  printer.  I  was  graduated 
from  Ware  High  School  in  1886  and  then  entered  Atlanta  University." 

"I  grew  up  on  a  farm  with  a  'scrapped  up'  education  in  fitful  public 
and  private  schools  and  private  instruction." 

"My  early  life  and  training  was  that  of  the  ordinary  youth  of  our 
race:  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  on  a  little  farm,  a  few  months' 
attendance  every  year  at  public  schools  until  large  enough  to  work.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  I  left  for  the  North  and  by  hard  work  by  day  and  pri- 
vate study  by  night  I  prepared  to  enter  Lincoln  University." 

"I  was  bom  a  slave  and  was  a  farm  boy  until  twenty- four  years 
old." 

"I  was  bom  in  the  country  in  Missouri.  Up  to  nine  years  of  age  I 
had  no  schooling.  I  learned  my  A,  B,  C's  from  the  Bible  in  my  tenth 
year.    I  had  two  terms  of  school,  one  three  months,  one  five  months  in 
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Missouri.  My  family  emigrated  to  Nebraska  when  I  was  in  my  twelfth 
year.  Farmed  there  and  finished  common  and  high  school  at  Seward, 
Seward  county,  Nebraska." 

"I  was  a  farm  boy  until  twenty-four  years  of  age.  I  was  bom  a 
slave." 

"Sea  life  for  eight  or  ten  years.  I  traveled  much.  I  attended  dis- 
trict school  in  Massachusetts  in  winter.  My  academic  training  was 
received  at  Pierce  Academy,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts;  college  work  at 
Atlanta  University." 

Women 

"I  attended  public  school  in  a  rural  district  until  sixteen  years  old. 
I  then  went  to  a  small  town  and  entered  graded  school.  I  made  a  good 
average  with  attendance  daily  the  first  term  and  was  promoted.  The 
next  term  I  became  tutor.  My  parents  being  dead  my  teachers  became 
interested  in  me  and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  enter  college  in  1893." 

"I  was  reared  on  the  farm  until  old  enough  to  earn  wages;  then  I 
was  hired  out  until  about  twenty  years  old,  when  I  entered  school  for  the 
first  time.     Steady  work  and  interested  parties  put  me  thru  school." 

"I  was  reared  on  a  farm.  My  parents  were  poor  yet  they  kept  me 
supplied  with  books  and  saw  to  it  that  I  attended  our  rural  school  regu- 
larly.   At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  entered  Tougaloo  University." 

''I  was  reared  on  a  large  farm  owned  by  my  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  cotton  planters  in  Ouachita  Parish.  My  parents  were 
not  educated  but  both  could  read  and  write;  and  knowing  the  advantage 
of  an  education  they  spent  a  fortune  in  educating  their  children,  giving 
thirteen— all  who  did  not  die  in  early  childhood— a  fair  English  training. 
When  I  was  nine  years  of  age  they  employed  a  tutor  in  the  home  to  pre- 
pare me  to  be  sent  off  to  school,  since  educational  advantages  for  Negroes 
were  so  poor  in  that  part  of  the  state.    The  next  year  I  entered  Straight. ' ' 

"I  was  bom  in  a  cabin  and  attended  a  country  school." 

''The  child  of  a  college-bred  mother  and  fairly  intelligent  father,  my 
home  life  and  early  training  were  good;  I  had  every  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  acquire  an  education." 

"I  had  a  good  home  and  intelligent  parents,  who  were  free  people 
before  the  war,  hence  I  enjoyed  some  educational  advantages  before  the 
Civil  War.  My  father  was  a  barber  and  a  lawyer,  the  first  colored  man 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Tennessee.  My  mother  was  a  skilled  dressmaker 
who  served  for  Mrs.  President  Polk  and  others  high  in  social  life." 

**I  attended  the  public  school  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  for  two  years.  We 
moved  South  in  1883.  From  then  I  was  taught  in  the  home  until  I  went 
off  to  school  in  1890. ' ' 

'  'I  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  school  of  Gainesville,  Florida,  until  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.    Then  I  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at  Talla- 
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hassee,  Florida,  from  which  I  sn^aduated  in  1902.  While  a  student  at 
Tallahassee  I  taught  each  summer  in  rural  schools.  During  each  school 
^  year  I  earned  my  board  entirely  by  services  rendered  in  the  president's 
family.  After  graduating  I  taught  two  consecutive  terms  in  city  schools 
and  in  1904  spent  the  summer  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
the  fall  of  1904  I  returned  South  and  entered  Clark  University.'' 

^'I  was  educated  in  Iowa.    I  earned  my  way  thru  the  University." 

''My  father  was  a  man  of  fair  education;  mother  not  formally  edu- 
cated but  a  great  reader  from  her  youth  up.  Both  were  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  their  children." 


Section  12.     Occupations 

The  value  of  any  educational  scheme  is  seen  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  the  same.  In  estimating  the  value  of  college 
training  for  the  Negroes  of  America  it  is  quite  natural,  there- 
fore, to  ask,  What  are  the  college-bred  Negro  Americans  doing  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  first  and  in  some  degree  the 
crucial  question  asked  concerning  college-bred  Negroes.  The 
Conference  finds  that  these  Negro  graduates  are  at  present, 
with  few  exceptions,  usefully  and  creditably  employed  and 
that  there  is  an  increased  and  pressing  demand  for  college 
trained  Negroea 

The  statistics  set  forth  in  this  section  are  compiled  from 
the  reports  of  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
living  Negro  college  graduates  in  the  United  States,  While 
not  exhaustive  they  are  of  much  value,  since  they  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  whole  group. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  returned  blanks  of 
the  Negro  college  graduates  reporting  shows  the  various  occu- 
pations in  which  these  graduates  are  engaged  and  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  each  occupation: 
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OCCUPATION  OF  NEGRO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  REPORTED  BY 

THEMSELVES 


Architect 

Banker  

Barbers 

Bookkeeper  .  ^ 

Bookkeeper  and  editor , 

Business 

Business  manairer  of  school .  .  .   .   . 

Cashier  in  bank 

Caterer , 

Census  worker  ... 

Civil  enflrineer 

Civil  service , 

Clerical  workers 

Clerk  general  Land  Office  (U.  S.)  . 
Clerk  Treasury  Department  (U.  S.) 

Dean  of  college 

Dentist 

Director  of  publicity  and  research . 

Domestic 

Draftsman 

Draftsman  (U.  S.) 

Dressmaker 

DrusTfiists 

Drusrarists  and  physicians  .... 

Editors 

Editor  and  preacher 

Electrical  engineers 

Elevator  operator 

Farmers 

Farmer  and  preacher 

Foreman 

Government  service 

Grocer 

Housekeepers 

Housewives 

Insurance  

Internal  revenue  collector 

Janitors 

Judge  

Lawyers 

Lawyer  and  teacher 

Librarian 

Lumber  dealer       


1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6- 
13 

2 

1 

2 

1 
26 

1 

1 

1 


Mail  carriers 

Matron 

Mechanical  drawing 

Merchant 

Merchant  and  real  estate  dealer 

Miner 

Missionaries 

Music  teachers 

Newspaper  correspondent  .  .   . 

Physicians 

Physician  and  druggist 

Planter  and  real  estate  dealer  .  . 

Poet  office  clerks 

Preachers 

Preacher  and  editor 

Preacher  and  farmer 

Preacher  and  physician 

Preacher  and  teacher 

Preceptress 

Preceptress  and  matron 

President  of  bank 

President  of  college 

Railway  mail  service 

Real  estate  dealers 

Secretaries 

Shoe  dealer 

Stenographers 

Students 

Superintendents       

Superintendent  manual  training 

Surgeon  and  physician 

Tailor 

Teachers 

Teacher  and  editor 

Teacher  and  lawyer 

Teacher  and  matron 

Teacher,  preacher,  farmer  .   .   . 

Undertaker 

United  States  clerkship 

United  States  deputy  marshal  . 
United  States  Pension  Bureau  . 
Waiters 


S 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 

46 
2 
1 

12- 

97 
2 
1 
1 

47 
2 
1 
1 
1 

10 
8 
2 
1 
2 

28 
4 
1 
2 
1 

ass 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
2 


It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  occupations  which  draw 
the  largest  numbers  of  these  graduates  are  teaching,  preach- 
ing, the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  law.  Of 
those  reporting  occupations  the  numbers  so  engaged  are  as 
follows: 


OCCUPATION 


Teaching  . 
Preaching , 
Medicine  . 
Law  .... 


Number 
enffoged 


407 

161 

68 

29 


Per  cent 

of  total 

reporting 


58.8 
20 

7 

8.8 
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Here  indeed  is  shown  the  particular  mission  of  the  Negro 
college:  the  training  of  teachers  and  leaders  and  professional 
men  and  women  for  the  black  people  of  America.  The  work 
of  the  educated  Negro  is  largely  the  work  of  leadership. 

Teachers 

The  crying  need  of  the  four  million  Negroes  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  showed  itself  in  the  call  for  teachers.  In 
response  to  this  call  came  the  early  Negro  colleges,  established 
primarily  for  the  training  of  Negro  teachers.  That  has  been 
and  is  today  their  chief  mission. 

The  above  statistics  show  that  407  or  53.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  Negro  college  graduates  reporting  occupation 
are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  These  men  and 
women  are  scattered  thruout  the  South  and  are  engaged  in 
teaching  in  all  kinds  of  institutions— from  primary  to  colle- 
giate. It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  progress  of  the  American 
Negro  during  the  forty-seven  years  since  emancipation  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  wholesome  and  helpful  influence  of 
these  Negro  college  graduates  who  have  labored  as  teachers 
of  their  people. 

Preachers 

The  Negro  church  and  the  Negro  preacher  have  occupied 
a  unique  place  in  the  social  development  of  the  black  people 
of  this  country.  Both  during  and  since  the  slave  regime  the 
church  has  been  the  chief  social  center  of  the  Negro  people. 
The  church  and  the  people  alike  have  suffered  from  an  igno- 
rant ministry  and  the  end  of  the  suffering  is  not  yet.  It  is 
encouraging,  however,  to  find  that  many  educated  Negroes 
have  entered  and  are  entering  this  sphere  of  activity.  Of  the 
number  reporting  occupation,  151  or  20  per  cent  are  engaged 
"in  the  ministry.  This  indicates  to  some  extent  the  work  of 
the  Negro  college  in  this  important  field  and  it  likewise  gives 
hope  for  the  future. 

Most  of  these  ministers  have  been  trained  in  the  Negro 
theological  schools,  chief  of  which  are  the  following: 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Payne  Theological  Seminary,  Wilberforce,  Ohio 
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Virginia  Union,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Lincoln,  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania 
Atlanta  Baptist,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Talladega,  Talladega,  Alabama 
Fisk,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

Many  of  these  ministers  have  done  work  in  theological 
schools  of  the  North.  Among  those  reporting  are  graduates 
of  the  following  northern  schools: 

Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  New  York 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey 

Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Trinceton  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  here  that  most  of  these  ministers 
have  completed  college  before  entering  upon  their  theological 
training.  The  Negro  ministry  is  rapidly  changing  from  an 
uneducated  to  an  educated  factor  in  Negro  life  in  America. 

Physicians 

The  Negroes  of  the  South  are  looking  to  the  members  of 
their  own  race  for  medical  attention  and  so  the  demand  for 
Negro  physicians  is  great.  Social  conditions,  too,  have  in- 
creased this  demand.  There  is,  therefore,  an  ever  widening 
field  for  the  Negro  doctor.  The  above  table  shows  that  fifty- 
three  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting  occupa- 
tions are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  influence 
of  this  profession  upon  the  masses  of  Negroes  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. These  men  and  women  have  done  much  to  raise 
the  physical  and  moral  tone  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
have  worked  and  their  influence  upon  the  cultural  standards 
of  their  people  has  been  marked.  These  physicians  report 
themselves  as  graduates  from  the  following  medical  schools: 

Negro  Medical  Schools 

Leonard  Medical  School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Howard  Medical  School,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Meharry  Medical  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
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Northern  Medical  Schools 


Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Albany  Medical  College,  Albany,  New  York 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Chicago  Medical  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Indiana  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Illinois  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Illinois 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Denver  Medical  College,  Denver,  Colorado 

University  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Bennett  Medical  College,  Chicago,  Illinois  , 

National  Medical  University,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Lawyers 

The  lot  of  the  Negro  lawyer  has  not  been  on  the  whole  a 
pleasant  one.  While  the  need  for  his  services  has  been  great 
he  has  not  been  given  a  fair  chance  to  meet  this  need.  Many 
things  have  militated  against  him.  In  the  first  place  the  dis- 
criminating laws  of  the  South  have  so  circumscribed  the 
ordinary  and  customary  forms  of  legal  procedure  that  the 
Negro  lawyer  from  the  very  start  finds  the  odds  against  him. 
The  very  laws  under  which  he  must  practice  and  upon  which 
he  must  build  his  methods  of  procedure  are  in  many  instances 
aimed  directly  against  the  people  from  whom  he  must  draw 
his  clientele.  In  the  second  place  the  injustice  which  the 
Negro  meets  all  too  frequently  in  the  courts  of  the  South  has 
made  the  success  of  the  Negro  lawyer  all  the  more  uncertain. 
With  judge  and  jury  afflicted  with  racial  prejudice  he  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  receiving  justice  at  their  hands,  even  tho 
the  evidence  in  the  case  and  the  accepted  forms  of  judicial 
procedure  seem  to  assure  success  to  his  efforts.  Lastly,  the 
Negro  lawyer  must  meet  the  prejudice,  the  antipathy  and  the 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  own  people.  The  latter, 
however,  may  be  due  largely  to  the  conditions  mentioned 
above.  When  we  note  the  confidence  placed  by  Negroes  in 
their  teachers,  their  preachers  and  their  doctors  it  is  only 
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natural  to  presume  that  they  would  place  similar  confidence 
in  the  lawyers  of  their  race  did  social,  political  and  economic 
customs  but  give  them  an  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

Nevertheless  there  have  been  many  college-bred  Negroes 
to  enter  the  legal  profession.  Of  the  number  reporting  occu- 
pations, 29  or  3.8  per  cent  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
The  following  schools  of  law  have  trained  these  men: 

Howard  University  Law  Department 
Wilberforce  University  Law  Department 
Walden  University  Law  Department 
Allen  University  Law  Department 
Harvard  University  Law  School 
Boston  University  Law  School 
Yale  University  Law  School 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School 
Ohio  State  University  Law  School 
Columbia  University  Law  School 
Kansas  State  University  Law  School 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
Chicago  College  of  Law 
Cleveland  Law  School 
Kent  Law  School  (Chicago) 
Western  Reserve  University  Law  School 
University  of  Iowa  Law  School 

These  lawyers  are  practicing  in  the  following  states: 

Ohio  Massachusetts 

Connecticut  Kentucky 

Illinois  Tennessee 

Iowa  South  Carolina 

Minnesota  Georgia 

Kansas  Texas 

Missouri  Oklahoma 

Pennsyl^^mia  District  of  Columbia 

New  York  West  Virginia 

The  work  of  the  Negro  professional  men  has  been  and  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  educational,  social  and  economic 
uplift  of  the  Negro  race  in  America.  By  precept  and  by 
example  these  men  have  taught  the  lessons  of  sacrifice  and 
perseverance— lessons  so  much  needed  by  the  newly  emanci- 
pated race.  Likewise  their  example  of  thrift  and  economy 
cannot  be  overestimated;  it  has  indeed  made  for  progress  of 
the  Negro  American. 
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Section  13.     Ownership  of  Property 

It  is  difficult  to  collect  reliable  statistics  concerning  the 
ownership  of  property  but  the  results  here  are  worth  the 
effort.  In  collecting  data  for  this  study  the  Negro  college 
graduates  were  asked  the  amount  of  land  owned,  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  lands  and  houses  in  their  possession  and 
the  market  value  of  total  property  owned. 

The  statistics  on  landownership  cover  the  ownership  of 
farm  land  and  the  ownership  of  lots  and  from  these  the  fol- 
lowing tables  are  compiled: 

LANDOWNERS-FARM  LAND 


CLASS  OF  FARMS 

Under  three  acres 

Three  and  under  10 

Ten  and  under  20 

Twenty  and  under  60 

Fifty  and  under  100 

One  hundred  and  under  176 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  under  260 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  and  under  600  .   .   .   . 

Five  hundred  and  under  1»000 

One  thousand  and  over 

Total 


210 


No.  of 

Total 

owners 

acreage 

46 

44 

28 

117 

21 

260 

86 

1,179 

28 

2,007 

30 

3.868 

11 

2.402 

10 

3.699 

4 

2.606 

2 

3.238 

19.306 


LANDOWNERS  -  LOTS 


NUMBER  OF  LOTS 

No,  of 
owners 

150 

19 

15 

9 

2 

2 

Total 
lots 

Under  6  lots 

293 

Five  and  under  10 

Ten  and  under  16 

118 
179 

Fifteen  and  under  26 

167 

Twenty-five  and  under  46 

Forty-five  and  over 

66 
719 

Tot,«^l   .    ,    ,    ,          

197 

1.626 

The  tables  show  that  two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  graduates 
report  the  ownership  of  19,305  acres  of  farm  land,  an  average 
of  ninety-two  acres  per  graduate  reporting  ownership,  while 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  graduates  report  the  ownership 
of  1,526  lots,  which  is  an  average  of  eight  lots  per  graduate 
reporting  ownership. 
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The  reports  of  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  land  and 
houses,  owned  by  Negro  college  graduates  reporting  are  corn- 
compiled  in  the  following  table  which  shows  total  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  of  458  graduates  reporting  ownership  to 
be  $1,640,750.68  or  an  average  of  $3,582.42  per  individual  so 
reporting: 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 


Less  than  $100 
|10O-$260    .   .   . 
1260-1600    .   .   . 
$600-11.000 .  .   . 
|1,000-$1.600  .  . 
$1,500-12,000  .  . 
$2.000-$2.600  .  . 
$2,60O-$3,000  .  . 
$3,000-$4,000  .  . 
$4.000-$5,000  .  . 
$6,000-$10.000  . 
$10.000-$15.000 
$15.000-$20.000 
$20,000-$30.000 
$30,000-$40,000 

Total   .   .   . 


Number 

Amount 

6 

$           28000 

11 

1.770  00 

25 

6,767  68 

49 

33.460  00 

67 

73,019  00 

42 

66,680  00 

46 

93.970  00 

89 

99.830  00 

60 

167.430  00 

85 

144,236  00 

67 

867.900  00 

23 

262.178  00 

5 

80.000  00 

4 

96,000  00 

6 

176.860  00 

468 

$  1,640,760  68 

Average  per  individual  reportinsr  $3,682.42. 


The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  total 
property  owned  by  495  graduates  reporting  and  shows  a  total 
of  $2,794,537  or  an  average  of  $5,645.53  per  individual: 

TOTAL  PROPERTY 


Leas  than  $600    .   . 

$60O-$l,000 

$1.00O-$l,500  .... 
$l,600-$2,000  .... 
$2,000-$3,000  .... 
$3,00O-$4,000  .... 
$4,000-$6.000  .... 
$6.000-$7,600  .... 
$7.600-$10,000  .  .  . 
$10,000-$16.000  .  .  . 
$16.000-$20.000  .  .  . 
$20,000-$25,000  .  .  . 
$26.000-$30.000  .  .    . 

$ao.ooo-$4o.ooo  . .  . 

$40,000-$50.000  .  .  . 
$60,000-$100.000  .  . 
More  than  $100,000 

Total 


Number 

Atnount 

26 

$      7,180 

40 

27,035 

43 

46,782 

43 

68,260 

78 

177,860 

60 

190,900 

40 

166,600 

64 

370.000 

26 

208.460 

30 

322.890 

18 

288,800 

9 

188.900 

6 

163,000 

7 

228.000 

3 

126,000 

2 

110,000 

1 

120.000 

496 

$  2,794.687 

Aireraflre  per  individual  reporting  $5,646.53. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  from  these  meagre  statistics  the 
amount  of  property  in  the  possession  of  the  Negro  college 
Srraduates.  In  the  first  place  many  who  are  known  to  be  in 
possession  of  property  did  not  make  answer  to  these  questions 
and  so  are  not  included  in  the  above  tables.  Then,  too,  the 
usual  ratio  between  assessed  value  and  real  value  taken 
into  consideration  here  alters  the  figures  to  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  group.  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
total  replies  to  the  conference  questionnaire  cover  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  living  Negro  college  gradu- 
ates. All  things  taken  into  consideration  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  the  college-bred  Negro  Americans  are  in  possession 
of  $15,000,000  worth  of  property. 

Some  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  phase  of  the 
study: 

L  The  Negro  college  graduates  have  made  and  are  making  a  good 
showing  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  both  personal  and  real  estate. 

2.  By  precept  and  by  example  these  men  and  women  are  teaching 
their  people  the  virtues  of  thrift,  economy  and  saving. 

3.  No  small  measure  of  the  value  of  these  men  and  women  may  be 
seen  in  the  impetus  they  have  given  to  their  people  in  the  building  of 
homes  and  the  accumulation  of  property. 

Section  14.     Avocations 

The  work  of  the  educated  Negro  is  largely  the  work  of 
leadership.  The  college-bred  Negro,  therefore,  finds  great 
opportunity  for  telling  activity  among  his  people  and  that  in 
addition  to  his  regular  vocation.  A  study  of  the  avocations 
of  these  educated  men  and  women  reveals  much  of  interest 
and  shows  in  a  striking  way  the  place  of  the  college-bred 
in  the  Negro  race.  In  like  manner  it  gives  some  idea  of  the 
social  value  of  the  college-bred  Negro  to  America. 

learned  Societies 

The  Negro  college  graduates  have  reported  themselves  as 
members  of  the  following  learned  societies: 

Academy  of  Science,  St.  Louis 
African  Society  (London) 
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Alpha  Kappa  Literary 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha 

American  Academy  for  Advancement  of  Science 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 

American  Archaeological  Association 

American  Association  of  Electrical  Engineers 

American  Breeders'  Association 

American  Civic  Alliance 

American  Economic  Association 

American  Geographic  Society 

American  Historical  Association 

American  Institute  for  Psychic  Research 

American  Library  Association 

American  Medical  Association 

American  Nature  Study  Society 

American  Neg^  Academy 

American  Ornithologists'  Union 

American  Philological  Association 

American  Statistical  Association 

Arkansas  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Surgical  Association 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 

Chicago  Medical  Society 

Classical  Association  of  the  South  and  Middle  West 

Constitution  League 

Eastern  Manual  Training  Association 

Entomological  Society  of  America 

Illinois  Academy  of  Science 

Illinois  State  Medical  Society 

Inter-State  Literary  Society  of  Kansas  and  the  West 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society 

Medical  Society,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey 

National  Bar  Association 

National  Educational  Association 

National  Medical  Association 

National  Sociological  Society 

Niagara  Movement 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Physics  Club  of  Indiana  University 

Rock  City  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Sig^ma  Chi  Fraternity  (Chicago  Chapter) 

Society  of  Arts  (England) 

Standard  Literary  Society,  Chicago 

State  Medical  Association  (Tennessee),  Colored 
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Publications 

The  college-bred  Negro  has  contributed  in  a  small  way  to 
the  literature  of  America.  In  this  contribution  we  find  some 
works  of  considerable  importance  whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  literature,  or  history,  or  science,  or  sociology. 
We  find  also,  in  addition  to  the  larger  publications,  numerous 
pamphlets,  essays  and  smaller  works  of  importance  such  as 
those  issued  by  the  American  Negro  Academy,  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Negro  Race,  the  differ- 
ent religious  organizations  and  numerous  individuals. 

The  official  organ  of  each  of  the  leading  Negro  religious 
bodies  is  directed  in  large  part  by  college-bred  men. 

Almost  all  of  the  leading  magazines  have  published  articles 
written  by  Negro  college  graduates— the  Atlantic,  the  Forum, 
the  North  American  Review^  the  WorhVs  Work,  the  Century, 
the  Independent,  the  Outlook.  Something  has  been  done  in 
the  field  of  poetry  as  is  evidenced  by  James  W.  Johnson's 
"O  Black  and  Unknown  Bards"  and  ''Mother  Night";  by 
Kelly  Miller's  ''Mors  Vincta"  and  "A  Moral  Axiom";  and  by 
Silas  Xavier  Floyd's  "Floyd's  Flowers"  and  "Not  by  Bread 
Alone." 

Atlanta  University  Publication,  Number  14,  Efforts  for 
Social  Betterment  among  Negro  Americans,  gives  a  list  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  have  been  published  by 
Negroes.  Many  of  these  have  been  controlled  wholly  or  in 
part  by  college-bred  men. 

The  following  bibliography,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  is 
some  indication  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  college-bred 
Negro  American: 

Anderson,  Matthew.    Presbyterianism  and  its  Relation  to  the  Negro. 

Philadelphia,  1897.     12mo.,  263  pp. 
Barber,  J.  M.    One  Hundred  One  Eminent  Neg^roes. 
Bowen,  J.  W.  E.     Sermons.    Philadelphia.    88  pp. 

Africa  and  the  American  Negro.    Atlanta.    250  pp. 

Addresses.    Atlanta.    300  pp. 
Brawley,  B.  G.    The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art.     1910. 
Broughton,  Mrs.  J.  A.  O.    Women's  Work.    52  pp. 

Twenty  Years'  Experience  of  a  Missionary.    140  pp. 

Christian  Homes  the  Hope  of  the  Race. 
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Byrd,  W.  A.    Reply  to  Grerman  CriticiBm  on  Bible.    30  pp. 

Exposition  of  Kinosis.    60  pp. 

Commentary  on  Joel.    30  pp. 
Camphor,  Rev.  A.  P.    Missionary  Story  Sketches  and  Folk  Lore  from 

Africa.    346  pp.    Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
Camphor,  Rev.  R.  A.    Papers  and  Addresses.    60  pp.    Atlanta. 
Coffin,  A.  O.    A  Land  without  Chimneys.    Cincinnati.    362  pp. 
Cooper,  A.  J.    A  Voice  from  the  South.    Xenia,  O.,  1892.    30  pp. 
Crogman,  W.  H.    Talks  for  the  Times.    Atlanta.    330  pp. 
Cnunmell,  Alexander.    Africa  and  America.    Springfield,  Mass.,  1891. 

466  pp. 
Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.    Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.    New  York,  1896. 
386  pp.    (Harvard  Historical  Series,  No.  1.) 

The  Philadelphia  Negro.    Philadelphia,  1899.    620  pp. 

The  Souls  of  Black  Folk.    Chicago,  1903.    264  pp. 

John  Brown.    Philadelphia,  1909.    406  pp. 

Editor  Atlanta  University  Studies  of  the  Negro  Problem. 
Dyson,  Walter  H.    Syllabus  on  U.  S.  History  and  Civics.    Washington* 

1910. 
Floyd,  S.  X.    Life  of  C.  T.  Walker. 

Gospel  of  Service  and  other  Sermons. 

Floyd's  Flowers. 

National  Perils. 
Gilmer,.  John  C.    History  of  Alabama. 

A  Guide  to  English  Oration. 
Gregory,  J.  M.    Frederick  Douglass.  Springfield,  Mass.,  1890.    300  pp. 
Grimke,  A.  H.    William  Lloyd  Garrison.  (American  Reformers  Series.) 
New  York,  1891.    405  pp. 

Charles  Sumner.  (American  Reformers  Series.)    New  York,  1892. 
616  pp. 
Grimke,  F.  J.    The  Negro,  his  Rights  and  Wrongs.    Washington,  D.  C.» 

1899.    100  pp. 
Henderson,  G.  W.    Essays  on  Negro  Citizenship. 

Plantation  Life  in  Louisiana. 
Hubert,  J.  W.    Syllabi: 

(1)  Seven  Studies  in  Physiography. 

(2)  Seven  Studies  in  Right  Living. 

(3)  Seven  Studies  in  Greology. 

(4)  Life's  Ten  Richest  Blessings. 
Johnson,  C.  J.    Pilgrimage  of  a  Race.    1910. 
Kealing,  H.  T.    History  of  African  Methodism  in  Texas. 

Fortune  Telling  in  History. 

The  Minor  Prophets.  ^ 

How  to  Live  Longer. 
Langston,  J.  M.    From  the  Virgrinia  Plantations.    Hartford,  1894.    644  pp. 
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Ltawson,  Jesse.    How  Solve  the  Race  Problem.    Washington,  D.  C. 
297  pp. 

Ethics  of  the  Labor  Problem.    Washington,  D.  C.    14  pp. 
Lewis,  W.  H.    A  Primer  of  College  Footr-ball.    New  York.    206  pp. 
Liong,  F.  A.    Across  the  Continent     Danville,  Va.    60  pp. 
Liovinggood,  R.  S.    Why  hie,  haee,  hoc  for  the  Negro?    Marshall,  Tex., 
1900.    56  pp. 

The  Negro  Seer,  his  Mission  and  Preparation. 
McWilliams,  B.  F.  •  The  Needs  of  the  Negro.    Univ.  Press,  Richmond. 
1908.    16mo. 

The  Negro  Church  of  Virginia,  its  Condition  and  Needs.    1906. 
Miller,  Albert  P.    The  Black  Man's  Burden  or  the  Two  Sides  of  the 

Negro  Problem. 
Miller,  Kelly.    The  Education  of  the  Negro.    Washington,  1902. 

Race  Adjustment.    New  York  and  Washington,  1908.    806  pp. 
Mossell,  C.  W.    Toussant  L'Ouverture. 
Ousley,  B.  F.    Gospels  and  Acts  translated  into  African  Tongue.      New 

York.    371  pp. 
Paisley,  J.  W.    The  Voice  of  Mezraim.    New  York.    122  pp. 
Payne,  D.  A.    History  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church.    Nashville,  1891.    498  pp. 
Paynter,  J.  H.    Joining  the  Navy.     Hartford.    330  pp. 
Pegues,  A.  W.    Our  Baptist  Ministers  and  Schools.     Springfield,  Ohio. 

680  pp. 
Pettus,  J.  W.     Home  Again.    Fort  Smith,  Ark.    34  pp. 

Vagaries  of  Substitute.    Indianapolis.    127  pp. 
Phillips,  C.  H.    History  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Scarborough,  W.  S.    First  Greek  Lessons.    New  York.     150  pp. 

Birds  of  Aristophanes.    Boston. 
Scruggs,  L.  A.    Afro- American  Women  of  Distinction.    Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Sinclair,  William  A.    The  Aftermath  of  Slavery.     Boston,  1906.    368  pp. 
Talbert,  H.    The  Sons  of  Allen.    286  pp. 
Turner,  C.  H.    Numerous  biological  publications,  the  result  of  scientific 

research. 
Work,  F.  J.    New  Jubilee  Songs.    Nashville,  1902.    60  pp. 

Folk  Songs  of  American  Negro.     Nashville.    64  pp. 

Some  American  Negro  Folk  Songs.     Boston,  120  pp. 

Among  the  interesting  pamphlets  published  by  Negro  col- 
lege graduates  are  the  following: 

Bruce,  Roscoe  Conkling.    Service  by  the  Educated  Negro. 

Carver,  G.  W.    Bulletin  of  Tuskegee  Experiment  Station. 

Cook,  C.  C.     Study  of  the  Negro  Problem. 

Crummell,  Alexander.     Sermons  and  Addresses. 

Dammond,  W.  H.     Factoring. 

Davis,  M.  T.    The  South  the  Negro's  Door  of  Hope  (An  Essay). 
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The  Education  of  Negro  Youth  of  Texas. 
Grimke,  A.  H.    Why  Disfranchisement  is  Bad. 
Harris,  Eugene.     Social  Purity. 
McClellan,  G.  W.    Poems.    Nashville. 

Miller,  Kelly.    A  Review  of  Hoffman's  ''Race  Traits  and  Tendencies, " 
etc.    Washington,  1897.    36  pp. 

As  to  the  Leopard's  Spots,  etc.    Washington,  1905. 

The  Primary  Need  of  the  Negro  Race.    Washington,  1899.    18  pp. 

The  Political  Capacity  of  the  Negro. 
Steward,  T.  G.    Black  St  Domingo  Legion. 
Talley,  T.  W.    A  Natural  Trinity. 
Wesley,  A.  A.    The  Spanish- American  War. 
Williams,  D.  H.    Reports  of  Surgical  Cases. 

Wright,  R.  R.    Historical  Sketch  of  Negro  Education  in  Greorgia.     Sa- 
vannah.   58  pp. 

Public  Office 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  public  offices  which  have 
been  held  by  Negro  college  graduates: 

Seven  Alderman  (N.  C,  Pa.,  Mass.,  Ky.,  S.  C.) 

Nine  Members  Board  of  Education  (N.  C.,  S.  C,  Ohio,  Tenn.,  D.  C, 
Ga.,  Kan.) 

Two  Assistant  Attorney  Grenerals  (N.  Y.) 

Members  of  State  Legislatures  (N.  C,  Miss.,  111.,  Ga.,  Tenn.,  Minn.) 

Four  Clerks  in  District  Courts  (Kan.,  Okla.,  D.  C.) 

One  Member  of  Congress 

Three  served  in  Spanish-American  War  (Major  and  Paymaster, 
Chaplain,  and  Captain) 

Two  Judges  of  Civil  Courts 

Two  United  States  Deputies 

Four  Tax  Assessors  (111.,  Ark.,  Miss.,  N.  C.) 

Five  Officials  in  Custom  Houses  (La.,  Tenn.,  Va.,  Ga.) 

Two  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  (La.,  Ala.) 

Two  Medical  Inspectors  (Pa.,  Col.) 

One  Special  Land  Agent 

One  City  and  State  Health  Officer  (Col.) 

Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  (New  York  City) 

Inspector  of  Customs 

Member  of  Grand  Jury  (Ark.) 

United  States  Jail  Physician 

Justice  of  Peace 

Deputy  Auditor 

Engrossing  Clerk,  General  Assembly 

Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  (La.) 

Prosecuting  Attorney  (111.) 
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Secretary  of  Haytian  Le^^ation 

Tax  Collector  (Pa.) 

Chaplain  House  of  Representatives  (S.  C.) 

Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  (West  Indies) 

Registrar  of  Deposits,  U.  S.  Mint  (La.) 

United  States  Minister  to  Hayti 

United  States  Minister  to  Liberia 

Assistant  United  States  District  Attorney  (Mass.) 

Charitable  Work 

The  Atlanta  University  Publication,  Number  14,  Eflforts 
for  Social  Betterment  among  Negro  Americans,  gives  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  charitable  work  being  done  by  the 
Negroes  of  this  country.  The  field  is  broad  and  the  phases 
of  this  activity  are  many:  church,  school,  general  charity, 
women's  clubs,  old  folk's  homes,  orphanages,  hospitals, 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  young  women's  Christian 
associations,  refuges  and  homes  for  women  and  children, 
libraries,  day  nurseries,  social  settlements,  kindergartens, 
civic  reform. 

The  college  bred  Negroes  have  done  and  are  doing  a  large 
share  of  the  work  along  these  charitable  lines.  The  following 
list  shows  in  a  general  way  the  charitable  activity  of  these 
men  and  women: 


Church  work 

Y.  M.  C.  A.andY.  W.  CA. 

Trustees  of  institutions 

Anti-tuberculosis  leagues 

Charitable  societies 

Day  nurseries 

Social  settlements 

Secret  societies 

Prison  reform 

Mission  work 

Play  grounds 

Civic  leagues 

Mothers'  clubs 


Old  folks'  homes 
Hospitals 

Labor  organizations 
Boys'  reform  societies 
Jail  and  slum  work 
Temperance   and  prohibition  move- 
ment 
VHiite  Cross  society 
American  Health  League 
Jeanes  Fund 
Associated  charities 
Libraries 
Social  reform 


The  following  extracts  from  reports  received  will  show 
something  of  the  charitable  work  of  individual  graduates: 

Originator  of  movement  to  investigate  sanitary  conditions  of  our  peo- 
ple in  New  Orleans. 
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Home  for  friendless  giris,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 

Associated  Charities,  Washin^n,  D.  C. 

Work  in  slums  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Member  of  Oberlin  Improvement  Society. 

Entire  time  in  connection  with College  devoted  to  relievin^^ 

needy  students  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  institution.    Actual 
money  given  $3,967.90. 

United  Charities  for  Colored  People,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vice-president  North  Carolina  Reform  School  Association. 

Chairman  of  Negro  branch  of  Associated  Charities,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Member  of  board  of  directors  National  Home-finding  Society  and  of 
Library  and  Improvement  Association;  member  of  Anti-tuberculosis 
Committee,  of  Play  Ground  Association,  of  Colored  Orphan  Society, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Working  girls'  home,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

United  Charities,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  board  of  directors  of  State  Orphan  Society,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Member  Associated  Charities,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Association  for  Protection  of  Colored  Women;  Old  Ladies'  and  Or- 
phans' Home,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Home  for  Aged  Men;  Association  for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis; 
Trustee  of  Mutual  Housing  Company,  the  object  of  which  is  the  improve- 
ment of  housing  conditions  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  vicinity. 

Volunteer  work  in  connection  with  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile 
court  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Member  of  Consolidated  Charities  of  New  Albany,  La. 
Secretary  of  Galveston  Relief  Association. 

Trustee  of  Orphan  and  Old  Ladies'  Home;  chairman  Domestic 
Science  Board;  Association  for  Relief  of  Colored  Women;  organizer  so- 
cial settlement  work,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Negro  school  improvement  league;  Teachers'  and  Citizens'  Co-opera- 
tive Association;  social  settlement,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Superintendent  of  Mercy  Hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Member  of  Committee  for  Improving  Industrial  Conditions  among 
Negroes  in  New  York  City;  member  of  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 

Colored  Orphan  Home,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Chairman  board  of  directors  of  Provident  Hospital  and  Training 
School  for  Negroes,  Arkansas. 

President  of  Galveston  Relief  Association. 
United  Charities,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Civic  Improvement  Chib;  Fanners'  Union  and  Protective  League, 
Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Associated  Charities;  Director  of  Slater  Hospital,  Winston,  N.  C. 

Secretaiy  Civic  League;  Board  of  Directors  of  Anti-tuberculosis 
Lieague,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Secretaiy  Social  Uplift  Society  for  Colored  People,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Built  the  Pickford  Sanitorium  for  Tuberculous  Negroes,  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C. 

Ekiitor  and  Investigator  Atlanta  University  Publications;  member  of 
Committee  of  Forty,  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.;  American  Secretary  Universal 
Races  Congress. 

Director  of  Public  Play  Grounds  for  Colored  Youths;  Volunteer  Pro- 
bation Officer  of  Juvenile  Court;  Association  for  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, St  Louis,  Ma 

Trustee  of  Amanda  Smith  Industrial  Home;  Probation  Officer,  Cook 
county.  111. 

President  Board  of  Managers  for  Reform  School  for  Girls,  Kansas. 

Legal  and  general  adviser  of  the  Cleveland  Home  for  Aged  Colored 
People;  Probation  Officer  of  Juvenile  Court  of  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio. 
(No  compensation.) 

Director  of  the  Sarah  Ann  White  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored 
People,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Organizer  of  state  teachers'  association;  organizer  fair  association; 
organizer  colored  anti-tuberculosis  league,  Georgia. 

State  Superintendent  of  Department  of  Anti-narcotics,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
North  Carolina. 

Trustee  of  Provident  Hospital  and  Training  School  for  Negroes, 
Chicago;  director  of  Douglass  Center,  Chicago;  director  of  Juvenile 
Court  League,  Na  4,  Chicago;  trustee  Peace  Haven  Institute,  Blackville, 
S.  C.  Personal  work.  For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  been  assisting 
Negro  physicians  in  the  establishment  of  infirmaries  of  their  own  thruout 
the  South  and  instructing  them  along  surgical  lines. 

Old  Folks'  Home,  Sehna,  Ala. 

Associated  Charities,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Colored  Orphan  Home,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Business 

The  Negro  college  graduates  report  themselves  as  engaged 
in  the  following  business  enterprises,  in  almost  every  case  in 
addition  to  the  regular  vocation: 
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Real  estate 38  Merchandise 4 

Banking 19  Home  association  ........  1 

Drug  business 6  Plumbing 1 

Shoe  business 3  Newspaper  business 5 

Gardener 1  Trust  company 3 

Farming 8  Mining  company 6 

Building  and  loan  association  .   .  11  Contractor 1 

Eklitors 6  Insurance 4 

Construction .2  Coal  business 1 

Co-operative  business  league  .   .    1  Fair  association 1 

Land  improvement 4  Publishing 3 

Investment 4  Grocers 2 

Fruit  farming 2  Millineiy 1 

Warehouse 1  Steam  laundering 1 

Manufacturing 4  Mercantile  company 1 

Cotton  ginning 2  Realty  company 3 

Lumber  business 1  General  store  business 1 

Book  store 1  Printing 2 

Mail  order 1  Poultry  raising 2 

Music  publisher 2 

Section  15.     Education  of  Children 

How  shall  you  educate  your  children?  The  answers  re- 
ceived in  reply  to  this  question  are  interesting.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  making  reply  are  planning  to  give 
their  children  the  advantages  of  a  college  education,  hoping 
thereby  to  properly  equip  them  for  life's  work,  whether  in 
the  trades  or  in  the  professions.  Many  of  these  answers  are 
grouped  as  follows: 

College 101 

College  and  professional 101 

Trade,  college  and  professional 48 

College  training  ana  trade 45 

Acconling  to  their  ability 44 

According  to  their  inclination 41 

Professional 24 

College,  trade  or  professional 20 

Industrial  and  professional 9 

Trade 7 

College  or  professional 3 

Some  industrial  and  some  college 2 

Academic  and  trade 2 

Technical 1 

Head,  hand  and  heart 1 

Liberal  education 1 

College  and  professional  or  business 1 

Professional  or  trade 1 

College  and  business 1 

Literary  education  and  domestic  work 1 

Academic 1 
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The  following  quotations,  none  of  which  is  included  in  the 
above  grouping,  are  taken  from  the  replies  to  this  question 
concerning  the  education  of  children : 

"It  is  my  present  intention  to  give  my  boys  a  full  university  training 
in  order  that  they  may  be  equipped  to  take  high  rank  in  whatever  calling 
or  profession  they  may  choose." 

"I  believe  in  educating  the  child  to  make  the  best  citizen;  a  college 
education  to  those  who  will  take  it." 

"In  obedience  to  their  inclinations  and  gifts  and  without  prejudice 
for  or  against  any  particular  training.  Technical,  agricultural,  mercan- 
tile, professional  training  are  of  equal  importance  if  preparation  and 
research  are  sufficient,  there  being  urgent  need  for  real  high  grade  lead- 
ership  in  every  avenue  for  the  Negro.  If  then  any  offspring  from  my 
household  manifest  special  taste  for  and  high  merit  in  any  worthy  line,  I 
shall  only  ask  God  to  enable  me  to  assist  them  to  the  highest  in  that 
line." 

"First  public  school,  secondly  college,  third  university,  then  if  possi- 
ble provide  for  her  to  study  abroad.  I  shall  teach  the  importance  of  at- 
tainment of  the  highest  possible  type  of  culture  and  refinement  and  the 
importance  of  possessing  something  that  people  who  have  money  want." 

"I  have  but  one  daughter.  I  plan  to  give  her  a  college  education  in 
southern,  eastern  and  European  institutions." 

"I  am  striving  to  be  in  shape  to  give  my  children  a  thoro,  practical  ed- 
ucation which  will  best  fit  them  for  the  daily  pursuits  of  life. " 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  give  that  training  which  in  my  judgment  will  be 
of  the  highest  good  to  him." 

"I  want  my  daughter  to  make  music  her  specialty  but  will  allow  her 
to  choose  her  literary  course." 

"Each  is  to  receive  at  least  a  normal  and  academic  education.  Two 
or  three  may  take  the  university  course,  one  in  music,  one  in  theology." 

"It  is  my  intention  to  give  them  the  very  best  education  that  they 
can  assimilate." 

"I  desire  to  have  them  brought  up  at  a  school  such  as  Fisk  after 
they  have  reached  puberty  and  later  at  a  northern  university.  But  first 
of  all  I  shall  teach  them  the  fimdamentals  of  politeness,  hygiene,  and  the 
art  of  doing  work  assigned  them  smoothly  and  with  polish." 

"The  education  of  my  children  will  probably  depend  largely  upon 
their  own  wishes  but  I  should  like  them  to  receive  training  equivalent  to 
the  four  years'  college  course  at  Atlanta  University  and  professional  or 
special  training  for  some  particular  line  of  work." 

"If  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  children  I  would  send 
them  to  Phillips  Exeter,  Harvard  and  Lawrence  Scientific  School." 
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"Some  in  trade,  some  in  college  and  some  in  a  profession.  One  is 
already  a  dressmaker,  another  is  a  trained  nurse  and  still  another  has 
finished  in  theology  and  is  doing  good  pastoral  work  at  Albany,  Georgia. " 

*'l  expect  to  send  my  boys  thru  college  and  my  daughter  thru  a  nor- 
mal training  school." 

"I  propose  to  give  them  as  complete  an  education  as  they  can  re- 
ceive." 

"As  their  talent  seems  to  indicate.  The  best  is  none  too  good. 
Broadly  as  men  and  as  American  citizens  and  not  narrowly  as  Negroes. " 

"I  dont  know  as  to  a  trade  or  a  profession  but  most  certainly  I  shall 
give  my  boy  a  college  education  and  my  daughter  a  good  normal  train- 
mg. 

"College  and  technical  as  far  as  my  influence  can  bring  this  about; 
ultimately,  of  course,  the  child  must  decide." 

"This  would  depend  largely  upon  the  natural  tendency  of  the  children 
but  my  desire  would  be  for  them  to  have  a  college  education  and,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  boys  to  take  a  profession  afterwards.  Both  boys  and  girls 
should  work  at  some  trade  during  vacation  seasons  while  in  public  school 
as  I  believe  no  boy  or  girl  should  be  permitted  to  gn^w  up  without  learn- 
ing how  to  do  some  kind  of  work  proficiently  with  the  hands." 

"I  favor  college  education  because  then  they  are  better  prepared  to 
succeed;  then  to  his  trade  or  profession  well  equipped." 

"I  shall  give  them  a  higher  Christian  literary  education  as  a  foimda- 
tion  and  allow  them  afterwards  to  study  any  trade  or  profession  they 
may  wish." 

"I  shall  educate  my  girls  to  be  school  teachers." 

"I  am  giving  my  son  academic  and  professional  and  my  daughter 
academic  and  trade." 

"In  the  way  that  shall  best  fit  them  as  individuals  to  be  of  greatest 
service  to  themselves  and  to  others.  I  desire  them  to  have  a  three-fold 
education." 

"Train  their  early  years  in  some  form  of  handicraft  or  trade;  give 
them  a  college  course  in  an  institution  for  Negroes;  and  the  boys  a  pro- 
fessional course  in  one  of  the  best  schools  without  regard  to  color." 

"I  will  try  to  educate  my  children  according  to  their  inclinations^  I 
am  not  partial;  to  any  kind  of  education  which  fits  men  and  women  for 
true  service." 

"For  profession  if  they  show  inclination  and  ability  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  they  will  be  successful  in  such  work.  For  trades  or  business 
if  they  show  special  adaptability  for  that  class  of  work." 

"I  would  give  him  a  broad  and  comprehensive  college  training  and 
leave  it  to  his* own  inclination  as  to  trade  or  profession." 
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"I  shall  endeavor  to  study  the  aptitude  of  the  child.  If  he  or  she  is 
best  fitted  for  an  industrial  life  or  a  profession  I  desire  to  root  that  in- 
dustiy  or  profession  into  a  fertile,  college-trained  brain." 

"Boys  to  a  trade  or  a  profession,  according  to  theii  respective  in- 
clinations and  apparent  adaptability.  Girls  in  college  and  domestic 
science." 

"Some  trade  along  with  their  preparatory  training.  College  course, 
a  part  of  which  shall  be  in  some  Christian  institution.  Their  professional 
training  shall  be  the  outgn^wth  of  their  natural  adaptation  together  with 
the  aid  and  direction  of  parents." 

"Intend  to  make  teachers  of  some  of  them.  The  boys  wish  to  be 
scientific  farmers." 

"In  college  and  in  the  ministry  with  some  industrial  training,  with 
the  hope  that  he  may  become  a  missionary  to  Africa." 

"Intend  to  make  a  dentist  of  my  boy  and  a  musician  of  my  girl." 

"Hope  to  have  them  learn  trade,  go  thru  one  of  the  northern  col- 
leges and  learn  some  profession." 

"Boy,  to  trade  or  medicine;  girl,  to  domestic  science  and  music." 

"I  am  striving  to  give  my  children  a  thoro  practical  education  which 
will  best  fit  them  for  the  daily  pursuits  of  life." 

Section  16.     Hindrances 

What  have  been  your  chief  hindrances?  Most  of  the  hin- 
drances which  were  reported  in  the  replies  to  this  question 
find  a  place  in  the  following  grouping: 

1.  Lack  of  money. 

2.  Race  prejudice  against  the  Negro. 

3.  Prejudice  of  Negroes  themselves. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  the  replies: 

"Prejudice  has  all  along  hindered  me  in  getting  what  I  have  merited. 
On  the  o^er  hand,  it  has  been  a  negative  good,  doing  for  me  in  some 
measure  what  a  rough  sea  does  for  a  mariner:  bringing  out  whatever  of 
good  stuff  there  is  in  me." 

"My  chief  hindrance  has  been  a  lack  of  funds.  I  have  always  had 
to  hustle  for  what  I  have  attained  and  having  become  accustomed  to  it 
I  hardly  consider  that  a  hindrance  now.  I  have  found  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  everywhere  I  have  been  bu^  I  have  also  found  that  ambition 
and  energy  with  integrity  can  override  prejudice." 

"I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  While  opportunities  for  the  young 
Negro  are  fewer  than  for  the  young  white  man  in  this  country,  the 
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young  men  of  our  race  are  neglecting  opportunities  which  would  seem 
golden  to  the  young  men  of  other  lands." 

"I  find  that  a  desire  to  work,  when  based  on  a  good  foundation, 
educational  and  moral,  is  appreciated  and  encouraged  by  all  classes  of 
people." 

"My  chief  hindrance  has  been  a  lack  of  capital  with  which  to  cany 
out  my  plans.  Prejudice  cuts  veiy  little  figure  in  the  business  world  if 
you  have  what  the  white  man  wants  or  if  he  can  use  you  in  any  way. 
He  will  look  you  up." 

"I  think  sometimes  people  of  our  own  race  who  are  in  position 
to  do  so  throw  obstacles  in  your  way  of  progress.  I  think  to  a  certain 
extent  I  have  been  such  a  victim." 

''In  getting  into  close,  vital  relation  with  my  people  in  order  to  be 
of  real  service." 

"I  could  say  poverty;  but  it  has  been  the  spur  that  made  me  move 
when  I  would  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Prejudice  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity: I  cannot  be  harsh  on  either.  Where  prejudice  existed  I  strove 
to  soften  by  acquaintance  and  have  never  failed.  Opportunity:  so  far 
I  have  always  been  able  to  be  ready  when  it  made  its  appearance  to  step 
in  and  get  my  share. " 

"Poor  salary.  Prejudice  on  account  of  progress  and  satisfactory 
conditions  of  my  surroimdings. " 

"Prejudice  has  militated  against  increase  of  salary  in  service  of 
city." 

"Prejudice  has  been  a  great  hindrance  but  not  any  more  so  than  is 
usual  with  colored  people.  My  greatest  hindrance  has  been  lack  of  op- 
portunity as  I  have  had  to  meet  heavy  obligations  since  leaving  school." 

"Lack  of  opportunity  thru  prejudice  both  among  the  more  ignorant 
of  my  race  as  well  as  among  the  white  people  has  been  a  great  hindrance 
to  my  advancement.  I  have  never  been  able  to  receive  pay  adequate  to 
my  qualifications." 

"Southern  prejudice  has  helped  rather  than  hindered  me." 

"Prejudice  has  been  a  great  hindrance.  The  things  which  would  tend 
to  advancement  for  white  men  have  been  overlooked  in  my  case  on 
account  of  color." 

"The  same  every  colored  man  meets.  Menial  positions;  poor  pay  as 
a  teacher;  fidelity  to  my  race,  which  led  me  to  decline  a  high  position  on 
a  railroad  in  Georgia  which  I  could  have  had  by  passing  for  white.  I 
could  get  only  about  two-thirds  the  salaiy  paid  to  a  white  teacher  of  the 
same  grade." 

"While  I  have  no  great  complaint  to  make,  I  think  perhaps  my  life 
would  have  been  larger  and  far  different  but  for  my  color,  tho  the 
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fact  that  I  was  elected  to  public  office  in  a  white  community  shows  that 
I  have  escaped  much  of  the  race  prejudice  with  which  the  race  has  to 
contend." 

"The  lack  of  money  has  been  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  my  case.  I 
never  allowed  prejudice  to  worry  me.  I  always  attended  to  my  own 
business  and  let  other  people  do  the  same." 

"My  opportunities  have  been  veiy  good.  I  have  often  been  able  to 
cross  the  bounds  set  by  prejudice." 

"I  have  not  had  access  to  hospital  and  clinical  facilities  to  keep  up 
and  perfect  myself  in  my  professional  work." 

"Prejudice  has  hindered  me  from  becoming  head  physician  here.  I 
am  oldest  in  point  of  location  here." 

"I  have  never  allowed  prejudice  to  crush  me.  With  me  it  has  been 
more  of  a  stimulus.  It  is  an  awful  fact  and  works  with  a  maliciousness 
that  is  wilful  and  premeditated  but  it  is  wanting  in  substance;  it  is  not 
founded  on  the  rock  of  reason  and  truth.  It  is  unthinking  and  blind  and 
will,  therefore,  ultimately  work  its  own  destruction." 

"Chief  hindrance  perhaps  is  my  desire  to  always  draw  salaiy  rather 
than  take  chance  in  business.  Prejudice  has  made  me  less  prominent  as 
an  engineer,  kept  me  from  good  paying  positions  and  forced  me  to  accept 
less  pay  for  the  same  work.  All  of  my  classmates  who  are  white  are 
drawing  larger  salaries  than  I." 

"Doing  same  or  more  work  for  less  money  than  my  white  comrades. 
No  incentive  to  be  anything  better  than  what  I  am.  Difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing promotion  over  white  competitors  or  even  along  with  them." 

"Prejudice  among  colored  people  against  their  own  college  men  is  a 
hindrance." 

"I  have  gone  steadily  on  and  have  done  whatever  has  been  my  duty 
80  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  my  duty.  I  have  not  been  directly 
hindered  in  my  work,  hence  prejudice  has  hindered  me  in  a  general  way 
in  proportion  as  it  has  impeded  my  race." 

"I  have  succeeded  fairly  well  in  my  profession  but  have  been  pre- 
vented from  reaching  that  prominence  in  it  which  I  might  have  otherwise 
reached  by  the  awful  race  prejudice  that  exists  here  as  elsewhere.  Then 
the  colored  lawyer  does  not  have  the  stimulus  to  exertion  the  white  law- 
yer has  because  he  knows  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  profession 
are  denied  him  because  of  his  race.  No  matter  what  his  excellence  or 
fitness  he  can  never  reach  the  bench  or  have  retainers  from  large  cor- 
porations. The  truth  is  that  the  colored  lawyer  to  succeed  at  all  must  be 
far  beyond  the  average  white  lawyer." 

'  'Prejudice  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  activities  for  broader  culture 
and  for  increased  efficiency." 
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"Race  prejudice  has  undoubtedly  lessened  my  opportunities  but  on 
the  other  hand  has  served  indirectly  to  make  me  use  such  opportunities 
as  I  have  had  to  a  better  advantage  than  I  would  otherwise  have  done 
possibly." 

"Lack  of  means  to  procure  needed  facilities  to  carry  out  and  plan 
my  line  of  work  for  myself  and  for  my  pupils.  A  desire  on  the  part  of 
school  boards  to  restrict  us  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of, 
and  capable,  efficient  teachers,  well  equipped  laboratories  and  libraries. 

I  taught  physics  and  chemistry  in  a  laboratory  in  furnished  by 

ourselves." 

"In  some  places  silent  opposition  to  Negn^  college  graduates  on  the 
part  of  white  and  colored." 

"Prejudice  is  always  present  but  I  have  found  far  more  opportunity 
than  prejudice,  i.  e.  prejudice  that  hindered  in  any  vital  sense.  The 
greatest  hindrance  is  the  indifference  of  my  own  people  to  the  necessity 
for  unity  and  increased,  well-directed  activity.  Prejudice  has  made  me 
work  harder  and  so  has  proved  many  times  a  blessing  in  disguise." 

"It  is  my  belief  that  prejudice  is  a  spur  to  serious  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  intelligent  colored  men." 

"Prejudice  and  proscription  have  operated  to  my  disadvantage  to  the 
extent  of  cooling  ardor  and  chilling  aspiration." 

"Prejudice  and  lack  of  opportunity  have  retarded  my  progress  but  by 
industry,  economy,  conservatism  and  perseverance  I  have  in  a  measure 
overcome  them." 

"Prejudice  against  the  higher  education  of  Negroes." 
"Prejudice  denies  us  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
association  of  many  superior  minds.  It  has  denied  me  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  or  be  benefited  by  the  large  number  of  programs  and  meetings  of 
a  public  or  semi-public  nature  where  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
inspiration  may  be  obtained." 

"My  chief  hindrance  has  been  lack  of  opportunity.  There  is  not 
enough  business  among  colored  people  to  employ  their  young  men  and 
women  when  they  finish  school." 

"It  is  hard  to  specify  the  ways  in  which  prejudice  has  worked  against 
one.  No  man  who  has  been  hampered  by  or  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
tend against  prejudice  has  been  able  to  reach  his  best  and  biggest  self." 

"Prejudice  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  the  chief  hindrance  in 
my  life.  I  have  been  turned  from  printing  establishments  because  of 
objection  to  my  color.  I  have  been  engaged  for  clerical  work  and  then 
discharged  when  my  color  became  known.  It  has  operated  against  me  in 
oratorical  contests  at  college." 

"I  cannot  complain  of  lack  of  opportunity.  I  find  the  old  adagp  holds 
true:  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 
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"Prejudice  has  been  no  barrier  when  it  came  to  acquiring  property, 
but  it  often  crushes  my  spirit." 

"In  my  estimation  my  chief  hindrance  has  been  that  I  have  never 
had  all  the  equipment  which  I  felt  should  be  mine  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  success  in  the  tasks  which  have  been  mine.  Tho  measurably 
successful  in  all  my  career  I  have  so  often  felt  the  need  of  more  mastery 
over  the  immediate  problem  or  business.  Prejudice  has  had  to  do  with 
my  life  and  experience  as  with  others.  Promotions  which  would  have 
been  given  freely  and  early  to  a  man  of  another  racial  identity,  I  have 
had  to  labor  long  for.  Yet  in  all  fairness  I  must  say  that  whereas  preju- 
dice, damnable  and  low,  is  continually  operating  against  me,  yet  I  have 
won  so  far.  I  have  got  what  I  went  after,  after  a  fight  nevertiieless,  yet 
I  got  it" 

"I  cannot  buy  or  rent  respectable  property  without  the  greatest 
embarrassment  and  sometimes  not  even  then.  This  gives  a  set-back  to 
my  dignity  and  influence." 

"Prejudice  has  closed  several  doors  of  opportunity  along  the  line  of 
educational  advantages;  was  responsible  for  a  low  wage  for  some  years; 
and  caused  much  embarrassment  in  ways  whose  name  is  legion." 

"My  chief  hindrance  has  been  the  treacheiy  and  vanity  of  the  namby- 
pamby  Negro To  put  it  another  way  my  chief  hindrance 

has  been  my  inability  to  play  the  hypocrite." 

"Prejudice  is  the  chief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  all  college-bred  Negro 
men  who  want  to  make  the  most  of  life.  Prejudice,  I  think,  has  made 
me  suspicious  of  all  white  people,  sometimes  with  injustice  to  them,  I 
fear,  and  with  injury  to  myself." 

"My  chief  hindrance  is  that  I  am  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  my 
rights  as  a  free  citizen." 

"I  feel  that  only  half  the  measure  of  the  possibilities  of  my  career 
has  been  filled  because  prejudice  has  been  a  handicap  to  the  full  and  free 
prosecution  of  my  professional  labors.  Most  of  the  Negroes  believe  that 
to  succeed  in  our  courts  they  must  have  a  white  advocate. ' ' 

"There  is  in  this  community  a  kindly  growing  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  toward  the  colored  people  and  so  prejudice  does  not  inter- 
rupt much.  My  chief  hindrance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  my  own  people  to  appreciate  in  a  large  way  our  opportunities  for 
growth  and  power. " 

"Lack  of  confidence  among  our  people  to  intrust  their  business  with 
one  another  and  to  do  business  with  each  other  generally.  I  might  term 
it  'race  pride. '  I  think  it  is  due  more  to  absolute  ignorance.  However, 
we  are  coming  to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other  and  business  con- 
fidence in  each  other  is  being  developed  both  on  account  of  oppression  and 
prejudice  and  the  preaching  of  self-help  among  ourselves." 
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"Prejudice  and  lack  of  opportanity  have  been  at  once  my  handicap 
and  my  constant  stimulant.  Daily  experience  with  them  has  kept  me 
keyed  up  to  constant  exertion  and  the  doing  of  my  best.  Expecting:  no 
quarter  it  has  been  with  me  a  fight  to  the  finish  and  a  point  of  manhood 
and  honor  to  succeed." 

"Lack  of  proper  aspiration  among  the  masses.  Failure  of  the  people 
to  appreciate  real  ability.  Jealousy  and  prejudice  among  certain  lead- 
ers." 

"My  greatest  hindrance  was  lack  of  public  school  opportunity  early 
in  life.    A  lot  of  good  time  was  lost  in  those  days." 

"Prejudice  hinders  a  man  all  the  time  and  everywhere  in  doing  a 
man's  work.  No  man  can  do  his  best  while  hampered  by  senseless 
prejudice." 

"Prejudice  of  ignorant  blacks  as  well  as  whites  does  a  great  deal  to 
hinder.  The  uneducated  black  is  very  jealous  of  his  educated  brother 
and  will  do  lots  to  hinder  his  progress." 

"In  my  work  I  have  felt  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  the  prohi- 
bition from  public  library  facilities  in  such  a  city  as  Atlanta." 

"Prejudice  has  played  so  small  a  part  that  it  can  be  considered  a 
negligible  quantity.  Perhaps  I  have  not  followed  the  paths  in  which  one 
would  meet  it  so  keenly.  My  chief  hindrance  has  possibly  come  from 
within:  the  ignorance  of  the  big  opportunities  that  await  the  average 
young  Negn^  man  of  education  and  energy  in  the  business  world  provided 
he  works  eternally." 

"A  very  limited  field  to  choose  positions  from,  as  compared  to  many 
of  my  white  fellow  students  whose  academic  standing  was  below  mine. 
Social  conditions  in  my  home  state  shut  me  out  of  the  career  I  would 
have  naturally  sought  there." 

"Prejudice  has  made  me  fight  the  harder  to  overcome  the  disabilities 
of  caste.  It  has  kept  me  alive  and  made  me  yearn  tt>  accomplish  some- 
thing, nerved  me  to  live  and  endure  suffering  and  sorrow  of  any  kind  in 
order  to  see  the  ultimate  triumph  of  righteous  civic  ideals." 

"Rather  difficult  to  answer  as  I  have  worked  all  the  while  under  con- 
ditions that  I  saw  little  hope  of  changing  hence  gave  little  thot  to  what 
I  might  have  done  under  different  conditions.  I  feel  sure  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  full  exercise  of  ability  in  certain  lines  has,  perhaps  in 
some  cases  unconsciously,  served  to  stifle  ambition  and  prevent  activity 
that  might  have  been  useful  to  communities  in  which  I  have  lived.  In 
some  instances  I  think  prejudice  has  nerved  me  to  more  persistent 
effort" 

"The  color  line  has  prevented  a  chance  for  scientific  and  literary 
work." 
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"Race  prejudice  prevents  me  being  retained  as  counsel  where  ether- 
ise I  would  be  employed.  It  keeps  away  the  most  remunerative  class 
of  business.  It  compels  me  to  accept  a  smaller  fee  for  work  done  and 
services  rendered  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It  often  causes  me 
to  contest  in  court  for  fees  after  they  have  been  earned,  when  but  for 
the  'previous  condition  of  servitude'  of  my  ancestors  said  fees  would  be 
cheerfully  paid.  No  one  is  able  to  estimate  the  damage  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  forces  which  make  for  ostracism  and  which  impose  a  peren- 
nial and  continued  boycott  because  of  race." 

"1.  Prejudice  which  debars  me  from  work  in  institutions  for  which 
my  training  fits  me. 

"2.  Superficially  trained  Negroes  who,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger, 
have  ever  tried  to  hinder  my  progress. 

"3.  The  false  notion  that  the  Negn^  scholar  does  not  deserve  as 
much  pay  for  intellectual  work  as  a  white  man  does  for  the  same  work. 

**4,  Poor  salary  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  abandon 
many  of  my  researches  at  an  early  stage.  Indeed  what  little  I  have 
accomplished  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  comforts  and  often  of  the 
necessities  of  life." 


Section  17.     Philosophy  of  Life 

What  is  your  present  practical  philosophy  in  regard  to  the 
Negro  race  in  America?  This  question  was  asked  the  Negro 
college  graduates  and  to  it  varying  answers  were  received. 
The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  the  replies  and  are 
indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  Negro  American  of  college 
training: 

"The  hope  of  the  Negro  is  a  Christian  education  of  heart,  head  and 
hand." 

"In  my  opinion  the  Negro  needs  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  let  alone. 
He  wants  not  special  attention  either  in  the  legislative  hall  or  out.  He 
wants  to  be  treated  and  regarded  as  an  American  citizen  in  fact.  He 
asks  for  no  more  than  he  merits  but  he  wants  all  he  does  merit.  To 
reach  this  point  he  must  contend  for  all  the  term  implies.  Life  is  a  bat- 
tle and  every  man  must  be  a  fighter Plajring  the  baby- 
act  will  not  accomplish  anything.  Brave  men  will  not  only  suffer  hard- 
ships in  maintaining  their  rights  but  will  face  dangers.  Long  since  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  right  living  on  our  part  would  not  alone  solve 
the  problem.  It  is  not  the  worthless,  ignorant  spendthrift  among  us  that 
arouses  the  white  man's  opposition,  repression,  oppression  and  prejudice. 
That  class  knows 'his  place. '                          ." 
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"I  have  an  abiding  hope. for  the  future  of  the  race.  But  great  suf- 
fering and  loss  are  in  store  for  the  race  thru  error.  There  is  an  attempt 
in  a  large  part  of  the  country  to  establish  a  caste  system  of  educataon 

for  the  Negro In  the  state  institutions  they  are  taking 

out  the  higher  studies  and  promoting  mediocre  men  and  women,  paying: 
them  in  proportion  much  larger  salaries  than  they  are  paying  college-bred 
Negro  teachers." 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  destiny  of  the  American  Negn^  lies  largely 
in  his  own  hands.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  self-respecting,  honest  and 
industrious  Negro,  educated  or  uneducated,  who  did  not  have  the  respect 
and  good'Will  of  the  better  class  of  whites  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. .  .  I  believe  that  we  as  individuals  must  take  as  our 
weapons  honesty,  industry  and  economy  and  wage  a  war  against  preju- 
dice." 

"The  Negro  race  in  America  is  fortunate.  The  country  is  still  far 
from  being  developed  or  crowded.  Tho  race  prejudice  is  rampant  it  is 
still  too  weak  to  suppress  any  class  which  has  the  determination  to  rise.  . 
There  is  still  plenty  of  room.  Less  complaint  and  more  effort  will  pull 
us  up  with  the  dominant  class.  We  should  seek  and  develop  all  the 
thinly  settled  parts  of  this  country." 

"The  Negro  must  continue  to  contend  for  all  the  rights,  privileges 
and  opportunities  accorded  other  American  citizens.  He  must  be  unyield- 
ing in  this  respect.  He  ought  to  ally  himself  with  any  political  party 
that  will  further  these  ends." 

"I  feel  that  the  Negro  has  many  reasons  to  be  hopeful.  Of  course 
there  are  many  things  that  are  deplorable;  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  so  many  opportunities  already  open  to  us  that  we  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  that  we  would  do  well  to  spend  less  time  in  finding  fault  and 
complaining  and  use  that  time  preparing  ourselves  for  larger  activities 
and  more  usefulness." 

"My  own  confident  hope  is  that  there  will  be  ultimately  a  satisfactory 
issue  to  all  present  race  difficulties." 

"I  regard  it  as  essential  that  political  privileges  be  gn^anted  to  men 
regardless  of  color,  the  same  qualifications  demanded  of  all  in  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  manner.    I  regard  education  as  indispensable  and  believe 

in  absolutely  equal  facilities  for  it The  problem  of  the 

American  Negro  is  difficult  to  solve  upon  a  basis  of  perpetual  segregation. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  that  there  shall  be  no  segregation  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  Industrial  and  manual  activities  should  be  ele- 
ments in  the  course  of  study  for  colored  people  as  for  all  people  but  not 
the  only  elements  nor  even  the  principal  ones.  I  think  that  the  colored 
people  should  be  stimulated  to  acquire  property  and  to  become  fixed  in 
their  communities.  In  order  that  this  may  happen  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  for  the  Negn^  greater  protection  of  life  and  property. 


»t 
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"With  edacation  and  the  right  to  vote— for  both  of  which  the  Negro 
must  work  and  fight  daily— he  will  win  the  place  which  is  his  here  in 
America." 

"Persistent,  definite  and  determined  effort  along  all  legitimate  lines 
of  education,  coupled  with  an  all-controlling  desire  to  stick  to  the  right, 
will  not  only  win  for  the  Negn^  the  respect  of  America  but  will  give  him 
a  place  immortal  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world." 

"Eklucate  him  in  the  highest  and  best  way  possible  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  successfully  compete  with  every  other  element  of  Americanism  in 
eveiy  walk  of  life." 

"The  accumulation  of  property  will  do  more  to  relieve  the  American 
Negro  of  many  hardships  and  disadvantages  than  any  other  agency. 
This  should  not  be  the  case  but  it  is.  The  ability  to  think  well  (generally 
the  result  of  thoro  training)  should  outrank  the  ability  to  live  well  (the 
result  of  accumulated  wealth) .  First  train  the  mind;  then  in  order  to  be 
highly  regarded  by  Americans  own  some  of  the  world's  goods." 

"The  Negro  race  would  be  much  stronger  if  there  were  more  who 
could  see  the  benefit  of  a  college  education,  be  it  in  the  professional  line 
or  in  a  trade.  I  think  the  higher  education  of  the  Negn^  race  will  tend 
towards  reducing  race  prejudice." 

"1.    The  Negro  must  be  an  active  voter. 

"2.  He  must  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  what  he  is  by  nature  fitted 
to  follow,  this  not  to  be  determined  by  one  man  or  set  of  men  but  by  the 
individual. 

"3.  He  should  study  the  conditions  of  his  community  and  enter  such 
activities  as  he  can.  He  should  strive  to  establish  himself  in  every  line 
of  business  possible. 

"4.  He  should  study  mining  and  manufacturing.  He  should  become 
an  intelligent  farmer,  vegetable  raiser  and  cotton  producer. 

"5.  He  should  be  more  thoroly  grounded  in  mechanics  that  he  may 
become  an  inventor.  Our  colleges  could  look  out  for  this.  There  should 
be  no  cheap  course  in  mechanics. 

"6.  Our  schools  and  other  institutions  should  teach  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  make  the  pupils  serviceable  and  life  enjoyable. 

"7.  The  Negro  should  be  urged  to  contend  peaceably  and  earnestly 
for  everything  that  is  needed  to  make  him  a  man." 

"The  Negro  is  passing  thru  a  critical  period  of  his  existence  in 
America  and  no  one  can  say  with  certainty  what  the  result  will  be.  To 
my  mind,  however,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  come  out  with  a  loss  of  political 
power  and  interest,  but  greatly  strengthened  in  wealth,  intelligence  and 
manhood  which  will  ultimately  force  political  recognition  and  considera- 
tion and  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights.  The  Negro  is  undergoing 
a  refining  and  hardening  process  which  tho  humiliating  and  painful  will 
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in  the  end  make  him  stronger  and  better  and  will  prove  a  blessing  to  him 
and  to  his  posterity." 

"If  the  Negro  is  given  protection  and  an  equal  opportonity  in  the 
industrial  world  he  will  succeed  as  a  race." 

"I  think  that  with  better  rural  schools,  longer  terms,  better  teachers, 
a  more  practical  education  for  the  masses  and  a  higher  and  more  thoro 
education  for  the  leaders,  more  effective  and  aggressive  religious  train- 
ing with  a  practical  religion  that  we  live  and  not  simply  talk  and  shout, 
we  shall  ultimately  build  for  ourselves  character  and  accumulate  wealth, 
a  combination  which  merits  and  demands  respect.  This  done  the  future 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

"I  believe  the  Negn^  should  secure  all  the  training  the  American 
school  system,  public  and  private,  can  give.  He  should  then  enter  some 
occupation,  business  or  professional,  for  which  he  seems  fitted  individually 
regardless  of  tradition  or  prejudice.  As  he  labors  he  should  link  himself 
to  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  commimity  in  which  he  casts  his  lot.  He  should  preserve  a  manly, 
courageous  attitude  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  future  of  his  race 
to  the  end  that  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  his  people  become  a  significant 
and  serviceable  factor  in  American  civilization.  He  must  seek  to  show 
that  his  uplift,  political,  social  and  religious,  is  necessaiy  to  the  progress 
of  all  America." 

"The  Negro  should  occupy  and  improve  every  worthy  position  attain- 
able. In  a  manly  and  honorable  way  he  should  protest  against  any  racial 
discrimination  shown  against  him.  He  should  study  carefully  his  white 
neighbor  and  strive  in  every  honest  way  to  live  in  harmony  with  him. 
He  should  qualify  himself  politically  as  well  as  otherwise  and  become 
interested  in  all  questions  affecting  humanity  in  general  and  himself  in 
particular." 

"The  ideal  must  be  reached  after:  not  on  the  basis  of  color  or  race  or 
any  such  physical  divisions  or  distinctions,  but  on  the  basis  of  humanity. 
Only  by  the  way  of  frank,  full,  free  opportunities  can  we  hope  for  the 
ideal.  The  Negro  American  must  be  accorded  absolute  social  and  politi- 
cal equality  and  all  the  rights  guaranteed  under  a  pure  democracy." 

"All  kinds  of  activities  are  essential  to  the  growth  and  proper  devel- 
opment of  a  people.  Diversification  in  education  and  pursuit  is  necessary 
if  a  people  is  to  be  of  the  highest  good  to  the  country." 

"Strong,  well-trained  leadership  for  the  masses.  Eklucational  oppor- 
tunities unrestricted  for  all  as  the  case  may  demand.  Retention  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  the  display  of  more  independence  in  the  matter  of 
voting.  A  better  trained  ministry  to  inculcate  sound  moral  teaching. 
The  organizing  in  cities  of  clubs  for  civic  improvement  and  for  demanding 
better  grammar  school  training  for  Negro  children  and  for  teaching  the 
masses,  as  far  as  possible,  the  proper  meaning  and  duties  of  citizenship. 
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Encouraging  business  enterprises.  Vigorously  opposing  the  doctrine  of 
servility  and  submission— but  not  service.  Co-operation  as  far  as  possible 
and  wherever  warranted  with  fair  and  right-minded  whites  for  civic 
improvement." 

"If  the  Negro  is  given  a  chance  and  equal  rights  as  a  citizen  he  will 
eventually  climb  as  high  and  accomplish  as  much  as  any  race  or  people 
has  accomplished.  A  college  training  is  not  bad  for  him  nor  does  it  unfit 
him  for  usefulness  as  is  often  said;  but  he  is  better  able  to  meet  the 
demands  and  responsibilities  of  the  times." 

"In  spite  of  the  evidences  of  prejudice  everywhere  in  our  country ,  I 
believe  that  the  Negro  will  some  day  become  a  big  factor  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation  and  occupy  an  enviable  place  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  has  already  made  a  marvelous  record— 
a  record  that  should  give  eveiy  man  with  Negro  blood  in  his  veins  the 
highest  hope  for  the  future." 

"I  believe  that  the  American  Negro  must  live  and  die  in  America. 
Africa  is  not  his  home  for  he  would  be  an  absolute  stranger  there.  I 
believe  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right.  I  believe  that  we  will  receive 
our  rights  and  be  given  full  citizenship  when  we  as  a  people  demand  the 
same  and  not  until  then." 

"If  the  Negro  will  be  wise  and  educate  himself  in  the  trades  and  the 
professions,  get  homes  and  own  land  and  build  up  a  strong  moral  charac- 
ter, he  will  eventually  come  into  his  own  and  be  fully  recognized  as  an 
American  citizen." 

"The  Negro  must  work  and  fight  and  fight  and  work.  He  must 
scorn  peace  earned  at  the  price  of  his  self-respect.  He  must  deport  him- 
self as  a  man  and  he  must  insist  on  being  treated  as  a  man  in  America. 
Much  time  must  be  given  to  the  bettering  of  his  environment  so  that  he 
can  will  to  his  children  far  better  surroundings  than  he  himself  has  inher- 
ited. Finally,  he  must  cultivate  more  of  the  religion  of  self-respect  and 
less  of  the  religion  of  fear." 

"The  Negro  should  be  given  every  opportunity  and  encouraged  to  get 
the  very  best  education  possible— college  education  in  every  possible  case 
before  entering  a  professional  school.  I  think  Neg^roes  should  enter  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  after  college,  as  their  tastes  lead  them  and  wherever 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  such  professions  and  trades.  They 
should  own  homes  and  acquire  additional  property  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  should  have  a  better  educated  ministry  and  more  thoroly  trained 
teachers." 

"I  think  that  full  political  rights  and  a  more  modified  social  code 
may  be  inaugurated  in  the  future.  These  higher  attainments  are  not 
possible  until  the  Negro  catches  the  true  spirit  of  the  commercial  age  in 
which  he  lives  and  lays  an  economic  substructure  as  his  foundation.  We 
must  produce  a  substantial  capitalist  class.     Such  a  state  of  economy 
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admits  of  a  leisure  class.  If  this  leisure  class  is  composed  of  persons 
who  are  cultured,  thrifty  and  energetic  I  see  no  reason  why  full,  political 
rights  should  not  be  attained  and  a  widely  modified  social  code  substituted 
for  the  sham  of  ignorance  under  which  we  are  now  living.  I  think  edu- 
cation can  help  ameliorate  conditions." 

"A  leadership  more  broadly  educated.  An  intelligent  and  consistent 
agitation  for  the  securing  of  our  citizenship  rights.  A  manly  stand  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  civil,  social  and  moral  questions.  A  right-about-face 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  race;  that 
is,  less  industrialism  and  more  intelligence." 

"I  most  strenuously  urge  that  our  people,  all  of  them,  get  the  best 
possible  training  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  and 
affiliate  with  all  the  forces  and  organizations  making  for  the  moral  and 
religious  development  of  all  the  people.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  add, 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  all  the  organizations  for  the  material 
growth  of  the  country." 

''Undoubtedly  prejudice  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing.  This 
has  been  brought  to  our  minds  more  forcibly  by  the  passage  of  the 
'grandfather  clause'  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  this  state.  We 
who  are  here  in  Oklahoma  feel  that  colonization  has  brought  it  about  as 
much  as  anything.  Wherever  our  people  congregate  in  large  numbers 
there  very  soon  begins  the  agitation  for  disfranchisement.  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  the  race  to  be  widely  diffused  over  the  United  States,  so  that 
they  might  acquire  wealth  like  the  so-called  superior  race,  and  be  found 
only  a  few  in  any  one  place,  there  would  be  no  race  problem." 

"I  believe  that  the  acquirement  of  education  and  wealth,  the  teaching 
of  a  saner  and  purer  religion,  performance  of  duties  and  a  demand  for  all 
our  rights  under  the  law  will  bring  a  brighter  day  for  the  Negro  in 
America." 

"I  believe  that  education  coupled  with  a  good  moral  and  religious 
training  will  be  the  main  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  Negro  problem  in 
America." 

"I  am  rather  an  enthusiast  on  the  return  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
Neg^roes  to  Africa  as  a  final  solution,  by  his  voluntary  and  gradual  move 
as  he  realizes  that  he  can  hardly  expect  to  attain  to  a  full  measure  of 
citizenship  in  all  that  the  word  implies  in  this  country." 

"The  Negro  will  ever  remain  in  America.  Citizenship  and  oppor- 
tunity will  increase  as  the  Neg^o  grows  in  stability,  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence. Prejudice  will  be  forced  to  abate  as  slavery  recedes  and  the 
Negro  acquires  independence." 

"I  believe  that  as  the  Negro  and  the  >^hite  man  are  educated  up  to 
the  truth  of  the  legal  equality  of  all  men  under  our  American  government 
each  will  come  to  see  that  all  must  enjoy  the  same  privileges.    Neither 
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is  yet  equal  to  the  occasion.  There  are  few  Negroes  who  are  aggressive 
and  demand,  and  a  few  philanthropic  whites  who  acknowledge  and  concede 
eqaal  opportunities  for  all  men." 

"The  Negro  is  growing  more  assertive  and  manly.  Every  day  gives 
us  new  evidences  of  the  fact  that  he  is  becoming  more  appreciative  of  his 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  property.  He  is  beginning  to  meet  imposition 
with  opposition,  even  with  his  life." 

"The  Negro  needs  leaders  and  instructors  who  will  teach  that  he  is 
a  man  and  therefore  must  have  all  the  aids  to  the  better  life  and  good 
citizenship  that  other  men  require;  that  to  become  a  citizen  in  the  true 
sense  he  must  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  and  benefits  as  other  citi- 
zens." 

"The  Negro  must  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  a  man  in  all  re- 
spects if  he  hopes  to  gain  what  other  races  have  gained.  Hence  he  must 
be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preparing  himself.  The  young  Negro 
must  be  inspired  with  reminders  of  what  other  Negroes  have  accom- 
plished. He  must  be  taught  not  to  close  the  door  of  hope  upon  himself, 
even  in  thot.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  that  competency  must  win,  has 
won." 

"To  me,  the  outlook  for  the  Negro  race  in  America  is  bright  or  dark 
owing  to  the  deportment  of  the  Negro  himself.  If  he  will  make  use  of 
the  opportunities  he  has  in  educating  himself,  saving  his  money,  acquir- 
ing property  and  in  being  a  law-abiding  citizen  there  is  no  law  that  can 
successfully  stop  him." 

"Let  him  cease  to  be  a  cringing  suppliant;  assert  his  manhood  intel- 
ligently; speak  out  against  unjust  discrimination  and  laws  that  affect 
him;  demand  a  competent  leadership  in  pulpit,  school  training  and  politics; 
give  his  children  the  highest  possible  training  and  repudiate  the  stigma 
of  being  fit  only  for  the  workshop;  demand  the  rights  guaranteed  to  citi- 
zens by  the  Constitution;  get  property;  migrate  from  the  South  to  all 
parts  of  the  country." 

"The  Negro  came  to  America  not  by  his  own  volition  and  is  here  to 
stay.  I  believe  he  should  contend  for  all  his  rights  as  an  American  citi- 
zen and  enter  all  lines  of  competition  with  the  other  races  in  this  coun- 
try." 

"The  Negro  in  America  should  be  educated  just  as  any  other  race  in 
America.  One  phase  of  education  should  not  be  too  much  emphasized 
above  another.  All  phases  are  necessaiy  for  the  highest  realization  of 
any  race.  Negroes  should  demand  their  rights.  It  is  nonsense  to  expect 
perfect  harmoi^  between  two  races  so  situated  as  the  Negroes  and  whites 
of  America.  The  day  which  brings  perfect  harmony  in  America  must 
bring  at  the  same  time  amalgamation." 

"Persecution  is  a  friend  of  progress.  The  veiy  things  that  are  de- 
nied us  we  shall  still  want— and  we  shall  supply  them  ourselves.    What- 
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ever  community  tries  to  keep  the  Negro  down  must  stay  there  with  him. 
The  two  things  indispensible  to  the  Negro's  advance  are  money  and  edu- 
cation, both  of  which  things  are  being  slowly  but  surely  acquired  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  Neg^^  communities I  have  no  doubt  that 

prejudice  is  growing  but  I  do  believe  it  is  a  jealous  prejudice  and  an 
outgrowth  of  the  desire  to  keep  the  Negro  in  a  slave's  position." 

''I  believe  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  race  problem  is  amalga- 
mation." 

"We  ought  now  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Constitution.  We  must  agitate  and  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  for  them.    Nothing  is  worth  having  if  it  is  not  worth  fighting  for." 

''With  the  highest  possible  training,  the  acquisition  of  property  and 
the  launching  out  into  all  kinds  of  business  enterprises,  the  Negro  in 
America  will  succeed  and  become  a  mighty  power  in  the  affairs  of  this 
country." 

"Industry,  economy,  obedience  to  all  just  laws— in  short,  the  same 
principles  which  are  helpful  to  any  other  race;  morality,  wealth  and  edu- 
cation being  big  factors  in  the  solution  of  our  problem;  business  enter- 
prises of  various  kinds  which  will  give  employment  to  the  average  boy 
and  girl  of  our  race,  allowing  him  to  aspire  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
business." 

"The  Negro  needs  simply  the  proper  training  and  a  fair  chance  in 
the  business  world  along  with  a  square  deal  before  the  law  and  he  will 
find  a  way  or  make  one  along  by  the  side  of  America's  best  citizens.  We 
must  insist  on  a  thoro  education  however.  No  limited  education  in  any 
particular  will  suffice." 

"The  Neg^roes  in  America  will  never  develop  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity,  will  never  become  a  great  people,  not  even  a  free  people,  until 
they  have  political  rights  equal  to  the  white  race.  The  man  who  has  no 
political  rights  has  no  way  of  protecting  himself  and  family." 

"While  he  must  give  all  due  attention  to  his  duties,  the  Negro  must 
not  so  act  now  or  at  any  time  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  satisfied 
to  give  up  even  temporarily  any  of  the  rights  that  belong  to  him  as  a 
man.  In  the  present  swift  revolving  scheme  of  industrial  America,  the* 
right  to  vote  is  paramount." 

"The  Neg^roes  ought  to  have  every  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  are  American  citizens  and  should  accept 
no  treatment  that  does  not  apply  equally  to  every  other  American  citi- 


zen." 


"The  masses  should  be  trained  in  such  a  way  as  to  know  well  their 
rights  and  duties  as  citizens  and  should  be  urged  to  faithfully  perform 
their   duties    and   quietly,   firmly,    persistently   demand    their   rights. 

The  Negro  men  who  are  really  qualified  to  speak  should 
take  a  bold,  manly  stand  for  the  race. ' ' 
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"The  fatare  of  the  Negro  in  this  country  will  dex)end  apon  the  kind  of 
training  given  to  the  Negro  youth.  The  same  kind  of  training  which  has 
made  other  races  great  is  also  necessary  to  make  the  Negro  race  greats" 

"The  Negro  must  become  a  part  of  all  the  life  about  hinu  He  must 
become  Americanized  in  the  best  and  largest  sense.  He  should  be  led 
out  of  the  consciousness  that  he  must  have  anything  less  than  other  citi- 
zens enjoy.  All  kinds  of  education,  all  forms  of  wealth  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  American  world  are  his  needs  for  this  achievement. 
Each  one  of  us  must  refuse  to  turn  from  any  avenue  of  life  because  other 
men,'  think  it  is  not  for  Negroes.  We  must  work,  think  and  live  inde- 
pendent of  the  dictates  of  those  who  regard  us  as  less  than  other  men. 
The  best  of  us  should  give  of  our  means,  our  time  and  ourselves  to  leaven 
the  whole.  College-bred  Negroes  should  live  these  ideas  among  the 
masses  and  teach  them  to  their  children." 

A  careful  reading:  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  replies 
of  the  Negro  coUe^re  graduates  discloses  on  the  whole  a  hope- 
ful and  encouraging  attitude  on  the  part  of  these  educated 
men  and  women.  Tho  hampered  by  prejudice  and  its  accom- 
panying discriminations  as  well  as  by  lack  of  opportunity 
these  men  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  the  Negro  race  in  America. 

The  suggestions  which  these  replies  contain  fall  in  the 
main  under  the  following  groups: 

1.  Equality  before  the  law. 

2.  Full  citizenship  rights  and  privileges. 

3.  The  right  to  vote. 

4.  Unrestricted  educational  opportunities. 

5.  Well  trained  leadership. 

Indeed  these  suggestions  are  not  to  be  ignored  nor  even 
treated  lightly  if  we  hope  to  bring  the  Negroes  of  America  to 
a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  social  values;  and  that  not  alone 
for  their  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  American  people 
as  a  whole. 

Section  18.     Conclusion 

The  conference,  in  studying  the  college-bred  Negro  for  the 
second  time,  concludes  that  the  work  of  the  Negro  college  and 
that  of  the  college-bred  Negro  American  have  been  of  inesti- 
mable value. 
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While  a  few  Negroes  were  graduated  from  Northern  col- 
leges prior  to  1860,  the  great  work  began  with  the  Emancipa- 
tion. The  Negro  college  came  in  response  to  the  call  for 
teachers  for  the  freedmen  and  their  children.  For  less  than 
fifty  years  then  the  work  has  been  carried  forward  and  that 
with  remarkable  results.  From  the  ranks  of  the  college-bred 
have  come  many  of  the  teachers  and  leaders  and  professional 
men  and  women  of  the  Negro  race  in  this  country. 

The  demand  for  such  workers  has  always  been  and  is  now 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  educational  field  is  constantly 
in  need  of  thoroly  equipped  teachers  and  leaders.  In  fact  the 
whole  educational  system  must  be  built  upon  the  college  else 
the  system  suffers  from  the  lack  of  competent  leadership  and 
direction.  So,  too,  in  business  and  in  the  professions:  the 
man  of  training  will  ever  be  the  controlling  factor. 

These  statements  have  a  special  significance  when  applied 
to  the  life  of  the  eleven  million  Negroes  in  America.  Not 
only  for  them  but  also  for  all  America,  the  colleges  of  this 
country  have  done  a  great  service  in  sending  forth  these  five 
thousand  Negro  college  graduates;  men  and  women  who  by 
precept  and  by  example  have  been  of  great  service  in  lifting: 
the  moral,  the  social  and  the  economic  tone  of  the  American 
people. 
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3.  Elxplanation  of  Kindergarten  Exhibit:  Miss  Ciertrude  H.  Ware. 
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President  Ware  presiding. 
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Address:  "The  Importance  of  the  Public  School."    Rev.  Silas  X.  Floyd, 
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Preface 

In  1901  the  Atlanta  University  Negro  Conference  made  an 
investigation  into  common  schools  for  Negro  Americans.  The 
publication  which  resulted  from  this  investigation  was  quoted 
and  discussed  especially  because  of  the  questions  which  it 
raised  in  regard  to  the  contributions  of  Negroes  for  their  own 
elementary  education  and  in  regard  to  the  meagre  school 
facilities  afforded  Negro  children.  * 

Ten  years  later  we  return  to  the  same  investigation  aided 
by  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  the  Trustees  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund.  The  results  are  based  on  national  and 
southern  state  school  reports,  local  reports  and  studies  and 
reports  from  school  officials.  The  study  is  not  exhaustive 
and  much  material  information  is  missing;  but  even  this  par- 
tial survey  is  of  much  value. 

This  study  is,  therefore,  a  further  carrying  out  of  the 
Atlanta  University  plan  of  social  study  of  the  Negro  American, 
by  means  of  an  annual  series  of  decennially  recurring  subjects 
covering,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  every  phase  of  human  life. 
The  object  of  these  studies  is  primarily  scientific — ^a  careful 
research  for  truth;  conducted  as  thoroly,  broadly  and  honestly 
as  the  material  resources  and  mental  equipment  at  command 
will  allow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  mathematical  accur- 
acy in  these  studies  is  impossible;  the  sources  of  information 
are  of  varjring  degrees  of  accuracy  and  the  pictures  are  wof ully 
incomplete.  There  is  necessarily  much  repetition  in  the  suc- 
cessive studies,  and  some  contradiction  of  previous  reports  by 
later  ones  as  new  material  comes  to  hand.  All  we  claim  is 
that  the  work  is  as  thoro  as  circumstances  permit  and  that 
with  all  its  obvious  limitations  it  is  well  worth  the  doing. 
Our  object  is  not  simply  to  serve  science.  We  wish  not  only 
to  make  the  truth  clear  but  to  present  it  in  such  shape  as  will 
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encourage  and  help  social  reform.  The  resolutions  which  fol- 
low this  preface  are  the  expression  of  the  members,  delegates 
and  attendants  upon  the  sessions  of  the  sixteenth  annual  Con- 
ference. 

Our  financial  resources  are  unfortunately  meagre:  Atlanta 
University  is  primarily  a  school  and  most  of  its  funds  and 
energy  go  to  teaching.  It  is,  however,  also  a  seat  of  learning 
and  as  such  it  has  endeavored  to  advance  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  racial  contact  and  development,  which 
seem  obviously  its  nearest  field.  In  this  work  it  has  received 
unusual  encouragement  from  the  scientific  world,  and  the 
published  results  of  these  studies .  are  used  in  America, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Very  few  books  on  the  Negro 
problem,  or  any  phase  of  it,  have  been  published  in  the  last 
decade  which  have  not  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to 
our  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  support  given  this  work 
has  been  very  small.  The  total  cost  of-  the  sixteen  publica- 
tions has  been  about  $18,500,  or  something  over  $1,000  a  year. 
The  growing  demands  of  the  work,  the  vast  field  to  be  covered 
and  the  delicacy  and  equipment  needed  in  such  work,  call  for 
far  greater  resources.  We  need,  for  workers,  laboratory  and 
publications,  a  fund  of  $6,000  a  year,  if  this  work  is  going 
adequately  to  fulfill  its  promise.  Four  years  ago  a  small 
temporary  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  greatly  helped  us;  and  for  four  years  our  work  has 
been  saved  from  suspension  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

In  past  years  we  have  been  enabled  to  serve  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Census,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  English  Government,  many  scientific  asso- 
ciations, professors  in  nearly  all  the  leading  universities,  and 
many  periodicals  and  reviews.  May  we  not  hope  in  the  future 
for  such  increased  financial  resources  as  will  enable  us  to 
study  adequately  this  the  greatest  group  of  social  problems 
that  ever  faced  America? 


Resolutions 

The  Sixteenth  Atlanta  Conference  feels  great  concern 
over  the  condition  of  common  school  training  among  Negro 
Americans. 

In  the  North  the  Negro  children  usually  have  the  same 
facilities  for  schooling  as  other  children  have  but  they  often 
lack  encouragement  and  inspiration. 

In  the  larger  cities  of  the  border  states,  Negroes  have 
good  tho  crowded  schools.  In  Texas,  their  town  schools  are 
good  and  the  county  schools  fair.  But  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas and  in  the  country  districts  of  the  border  states,  elemen- 
tary training  for  Negroes  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  In  the 
larger  part  of  this  area  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  Negro 
common  schools  are  worse  off  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  with  poorer  teaching,  less  supervision  and  comparatively 
few  facilities.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  are 
signs  of  improvement  and  in  isolated  instances  in  other  states; 
but  on  the  whole,  thruout  the  lower  South  and  to  a  large 
degree  thruout  the  whole  South  these  things  are  true: 

1.  The  appropriations  for  Negro  schools  have  been  cut 
down,  relatively  speaking. 

2.  The  wages  for  Negro  teachers  have  been  lowered  and 
often  i)oorer  teachers  have  been  preferred  to  better  ones. 

3.  Superintendents  have  neglected  to  supervise  the  Negro 
schools. 

4.  In  recent  years  few  school  houses  have  been  built  and 
few  repairs  have  been  made;  for  the  most  part  the  Negroes 
themselves  have  purchased  school  sites,  school  houses  and 
school  furniture,  thus  being  in  a  peculiar  way  double  taxed. 

5.  The  Negroes  in  the  South,  except  those  of  one  or  two 
states,  have  been  deprived  of  almost  all  voice  or  influence 
in  the  government  of  the  public  schools. 
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Summarizing:  then :  As  a  result  of  such  conditions  it  is  cer- 
tain that  of  the  Negro  children  6  to  14  years  of  age  not  50  per 
cent  have  a  chance  today  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher 
correctly.  Unless  we  face  these  facts  the  problem  of  igrno- 
ranee  in  the  race  question  will  soon  overshadow  all  other 
problems. 


The  Negroes  themiselves  are  making  heroic  efforts  to 
remedy  these  evils  thru  a  wide-spread  system  of  private;  self- 
supported  schools  and  philanthropy  is  furnishing  a  helpful 
but  incomplete  system  of  industrial,  normal  and  collegiate 
training  for  children  of  the  black  race.  In  many  parts  of  the 
South  Negroes  are  paying  into  the  school  fund  in  the  way  of 
taxes  much  more  than  they  are  receiving  in  actual  appropria- 
tions for  their  school  facilities.  Wherever  this  is  true  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Negroes  are  helping  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  the  white  children  while  the  states  are  depriving  the  Negro 
children  of  their  just  share  of  school  facilities. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
more  liberal  view  concerning  Negro  education  and  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  instruction  of  Negro  youth.  The 
Conference  feels  that  in  the  case  of  continued  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  South  to  provide  adequate  school  facilities  for 
Negro  children,  permanent  relief  can  be  secured  only  from 
national  aid  to  education  with  such  safeguards  as  will  insure 
the  fair  treatment  of  black  children. 


(Signed) 


Mrs.  a,  E.  Murray,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  A.  Hunt,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

A.  G.  Dill,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  E.  B.  Dubois,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Common  School  and  the  Negro 

American 

Section  1.    Scope  of  the  Inquiry 

In  1901  Atlanta  University  made  a  study  of  the  Negro 
Ck)mmon  School.  Ten  years  later  we  come  back  to  the  same 
study.  The  present  investigation  is  based  on  the  following 
data  in  addition  to  other  miscellaneous  sources: 

1.  The  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  conmiissioner 
of  education. 

2.  State  school  reports  as  follows: 

Alabama 1910  Mississippi  .   .  1907-1908,  1908-1909 

Arkansas  (Adv.  sheets)  .   .  1910  Missoun 1910 

Delaware 1910  N.  Carolina .  .  1908-1909,  1909-1910 

Florida 1908-1910  South  Carolina 1910 

Georgia 1909-1910  Tennessee 1909-1910 

Kansas 1907-1908  Texas 1909-1910 

Kentucky    .   .   .  1908-1909,  1910-1911  Virginia  .   .   .  1907-1908,  1908-1909 

Louisiana 190^-1909  Washington,  D.  C.    .   .   .  1907-1908 

Maryland 1909-1910  West  Virginia 1908-1910 

3.  Replies  of  city  superintendents  to  the  following  cir- 
cular: 

Dear  Sir: 

Atlanta  University  is  making  a  study  of  Negro  public  schools.  Will 
you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  and  return  the  blank  to  us  at 
your  earliest  convenience? 

1.  City State 

2.  Number  of  Negro  school  buildings? 

3.  Seating  capacity? 

4.  Number  of  Negro  pupils  enrolled? 

5.  Number  of  Negro  teachers  employed? 

6.  Where  were  these  teachers  educated? 

7.  Do  they  make  efficient  teachers? 

8.  What  are  their  chief  defects? 

9.  Salaries  of  Negro  teachers? 

10.     What  is  your  opinion  of  the  work  of  the  Negro  schools? 

Note, — Will  you  write  on  the  back  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
principals  of  the  Negro  schools  in  your  system? 

4.  Replies  to  the  following  general  questionnaire  sent  to 
teachers  and  citizens  thruout  the  South: 
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Dear  Friend: 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  as  well  as  possible 
and  return  the  blank  to  Atlanta  University?  We  will  hold  your  answers 
in  strict  confidence  and  use  the  information  only  to  help  the  schools  of 
our  race.    Please  be  prompt  in  replying. 

1.  State  and  county. 

2.  Are  there  any  printed  school  reports  published  in  your  county? 
If  so,  can  you  send  us  copies,  or  tell  us  whom  to  write? 

3.  How  many  colored  schools  and  how  many  white  schools  are 
there  in  your  county? 

4.  What  was  the  length  of  the  term  of  the  colored  schools  and  of 
the  white  schools  last  year? 

5.  How  many  grades  are  there  in  the  colored  schools?    How  many 
grades  in  the  white  schools? 

6.  How  many  colored  and  how  many  white  teachers  are  there  in 
your  county? 

7.  How  well  are  the  teachers  educated  and  where? 

8.  What  salaries  do  the  colored  teachers  get  a  month?    What  sala- 
ries do  the  white  teachers  get  a  month? 

9.  What  is  the  total  amount  spent  annually  on  colored  schools  and 
on  white  schools  in  the  county? 

10.  How  many  colored  and  how  many  white  children  regularly  at- 
tend school? 

11.  How  do  the  school  facilities  now  compare  with  ten  years  ago? 

12.  Are  there  any  separate  town  school  systems  in  the  county? 

13.  Do  they  lay  a  special  school  tax?  If  so,  how  much  of  this  goes 
to  colored  schools? 

14.  Do  the  colored  people  support  any  schools  of  their  own  or  do 
they  supplement  the  school  term? 

15.  In  general  what  is  the  condition  of  Negro  public  school  educa- 
tion in  your  county? 


Section  2.     Illiteracy 

■ 

The  Negro  population  in  America  had  its  beginning  in 
1619,  when  nineteen  Negroes  were  landed  upon  the  Virginia 
coast  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  settlers  in  that  region.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  this  importation  of  Negroes 
continued.  As  a  rule  the  imported  slaves  were  kept  in  igno- 
rance for  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land  was  that  Negroes 
should  receive  no  instruction.  In  the  main  this  was  accom- 
plished by  acts  of  legislation.     For  instance,  South  Carolina, 
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in  1740,  declared:  "Whereas,  the  having:  of  slaves  tSMght  to 
write  or  suffering  them  to  be  employed  in  writing  may  be 
attended  with  inconveniences,  be  it  enacted.  That  all  and 
every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  hereafter 
teach  or  cause  any  slave  or  slaves  to  be  taught,  or  shall  use 
or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  manner  of  writing 
whatever,  hereafter  taught  to  write,  every  such  person  or 
persons  shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  current  money." 

Louisiana,  in  1830,  declared  that  "All  persons  who  shall 
teach,  or  permit  or  cause  to  be  taught,  any  slave  to  read  or 
write  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more 
than  twelve  months." 

Georgia,  in  1770,  fined  any  person  who  taught  a  slave  to 
read  and  write  20  pounds.  In  1829  the  State  enacted:  "If 
any  slave,  Negro  or  free  person  of  color,  or  any  white  person, 
shall  teach  any  other  slave,  Negro  or  free  person  of  color  to 
read  or  write,  either  written  or  printed  characters,  the  same 
free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and 
whipping,  or  fine  or  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
and  if  a  white  person  so  offend^  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be 
punished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  imprisonment  in 
the  common  jail  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Virginia,  in  1819,  forbade  '  'all  meetings  or  assemblages  of 
slaves  or  free  Negroes  or  mulattoes,  mixing  or  associating 
with  such  slaves,  .  .  .  .  at  any  school  or  schools  for 
teaching  them  reading  or  writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night. " 
Nevertheless  free  Negroes  kept  schools  for  themselves  until 
the  Nat  Turner  Insurrection,  when  it  was  enacted,  1831,  that 
'  'all  meetings  of  Negroes  or  mulattoes  at  any  school  house, 
church,  meeting  house  or  other  place  for  teaching  them  read- 
ing and  writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night,  under  whatsoever 
pretext,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly."   This  law  was  carefully  enforced. 

The  other  slave  states  had  similar  laws.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  individual  slaves  who  learned  to  read  and  write  despite 
these  prohibitions,  and  many  of  the  house  servants,  who 
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came  in  closer  contact  with  the  master  class,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  of  these  arts.  Nevertheless  at 
Emancipation  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  colored 
population  was  probably  about  ninety  per  cent  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  census  figures  for  Negro  illiteracy: 

ILUTERACY  BY  PER  CENT 


Neirroes  10  ; 

^ears  of 

affe 

• 

and 

over 

STATES 

1S70 

1880 

1890 

1900 

District  of  Columbia.  .   .   . 

70.6 

48.4 

86.0 

24.8 

MisBouri 

72.7 

53.9 

41.7 

28.1 

WeetVir^nia 

74.4 

66.0 

44.6 

82.8 

Florida 

84.1 

70.7 

60.5 

38.4 

Maryland 

69.5 

59.6 

60.1 

86.1 

Delaware 

71.3 

57.6 

49.5 

38.1 

81.2 

76.0 

63.6 

43.0 

Texas  

88.7 

76.4 

62.6 

38.2 

Tennessee 

82.4 

71.7 

64.2 

41.6 

Kentucky 

88.8 

70.4 

66.9 

40.1 

Virginia 

88.9 

78.2 

67.2 

44.6 

North  Carolina 

84.8 

77.4 

60.1 

47.6 

Mississippi 

87.0 

76.2 

60.8 

49.1 

South  Carolina 

81.1 

78.6 

64.1 

62.8 

Georaria 

92.1 

81.6 

67.3 

62.4 

Alabama 

88.1 

80.6 

69.1 

67.4 

Louisiana 

86.9 

79.1 

72.1 

61.1 

Massachusetts 

18.6 

15.1 

14.3 

10.7 

United  States 

79.9 

70.0 

67.1 

44.4 

It  is  probable  that  at  present  something  over  one-third  of 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  States  is  illiterate. 


Section  3.     Beginnings  of  the  Negro  Common  School 

The  first  school  for  Negroes  so  far  as  is  known  was  the 
one  established  by  Elias  Neau  in  New  York  City  in  1704. 
Anthony  Benezet  opened  a  school  in  Philadelphia  in  1770. 
The  free  Negroes  of  Charleston  had  an  established  school  as 
early  as  1774.  This  school  was  taught  by  a  Negro  and  was 
intended  for  free  Negroes  only,  altho  some  slaves  who  hired 
their  time  managed  to  send  their  children  there.  The  colored 
people  of  Boston  began  a  school  for  themselves  in  1798. 
From  these  beginnings  private  schools  multiplied  rapidly 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century  among  the  free  Negroes 
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and  fugitive  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  border 
states  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  among:  the  free  Negroes 
of  the  South.  By  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War 
there  were  perhaps  twenty  schools  for  free  Negroes  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  about  as  many  in  New  Orleans.  In  the 
country  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  where  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Negroes  lived,  there  were  no  schools  for  either 
free  Negroes  or  slaves. 

During  the  war  the  first  complication  that  confronted  the  armies  was 
the  continual  arrival  of  fugitive  slaves  within  the  Union  lines.  At  first 
the  commands  were  rigid  against  receiving  them.  ''Hereafter,"  wrote 
Halleck  early  in  the  war,  "no  slaves  should  be  allowed  to  come  within 
your  lines  at  all."  Other  generals,  however,  thot  differently.  Some 
argued  that  the  confiscating  slaves  would  weaken  the  South,  otiiers  were 
imbued  with  abolition  sentiment  for  right's  sake.  Twice  attempts  were 
made  to  free  the  slaves  of  certain  localities  by  proclamation,  but  these 
orders  were  countermanded  by  the  President.  Still  the  fugitives  poured 
into  the  lines  and  gpradually  were  used  as  laborers  and  helpers.  Imme- 
diately teaching  began  and  gradually  schools  sprang  up.  When  at  last 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued  and  Negro  soldiers  called  for, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  more  systematically  for  Negroes.  Various 
systems  and  experiments  grew  up  here  and  there.  The  freedmen  were 
massed  in  large  numbers  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Beaufort  and  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Vicksburg  and  Cor- 
inth, Miss.,  Columbus,  Ky.,  Cairo,  111.,  and  elsewhere.  In  such  places 
schools  immediately  sprang  up  under  the  army  officers  and  chaplains. 
The  most  elaborate  system,  perhaps,  was  that  under  General  Banks  in 
Louisiana.  It  was  established  in  1863  and  soon  had  a  regular  Board  of 
Education,  which  laid  and  collected  taxes  and  supported  eventually  nearly 
a  hundred  schools  with  ten  thousand  pupils  under  162  teachers.  At  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  were  gathered  Edward  L.  Pierce's  "Ten Thousand  Clients." 
After  the  capture  of  Hilton  Head  in  1861  the  Sea  Islands  were  occupied 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  designated  this  as  a  place  to  receive 
refugee  Negroes.  Mr.  Pierce  began  the  organization  of  relief  societies 
in  the  North  and  established  an  economic  system  with  schools.  Eventu- 
ally these  passed  under  the  oversight  of  General  Rufus  Saxton,  who  sold 
forfeited  estates,  leased  plantations,  received  the  camp-followers  of 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  and  encouraged  schools.  In  the  West,  Gen- 
eral Grant  appointed  Colonel  John  Eaton,  afterwards  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Freedmen  in  1862. 
He  sought  to  consolidate  and  regulate  the  schools  already  established  and 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  large  system.  * 

lAtlanto  Univeraity  Publication,  No.  6,  p.  22. 
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In  the  border  states  the  development  of  the  Negro  schools 
was  somewhat  different.  Missouri  and  West  Virginia  estab- 
lished free  schools  about  the  time  that  the  other  states  did 
and  made  provisions  for  Negroes.  Tennessee  was  slower, 
while  Delaware,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  refused  to  provide 
for  colored  children  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  granted  them 
only  the  taxes  raised  among  themselves.  Not  until  1880  were 
the  colored  children  put  on  a  legal  footing  with  other  children. 
The  decisive  reason  for  so  doing,  as  given  by  one  superin- 
tendent was,  *  The  elevation  of  this  class  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  since  a  ballot  in  the  hands  of  a  black  citizen  is 
quite  as  potent  as  in  the  hands  of  a  white  one.'' 

The  activities  in  the  various  states  may  illustrate  the 
differing  conditions: 

Georgia.— In  December,  1865,  the  colored  people  of  Savannah,  within 
a  few  days  after  the  entrance  of  Sherman's  army,  opened  a  number  of 
schools,  having  an  enrollment  of  500  pupils  and  contributed  $1,000  for  the 
support  of  teachers.  Two  of  the  largest  of  these  were  in  Bryant's  Slave 
Mart. 

In  January,  1866,  the  Negroes  of  Georgia  organized  the  Georgia  Edu- 
cational Association,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  freedmen  to  estab- 
lish and  support  schools  in  their  own  counties  and  neighborhoods. 

In  1867,  191  day  schools  and  45  night  schools  were  reported  as  exist- 
ing. Of  these,  96  were  reported  either  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by 
the  freedmen,  who  also  owned  57  of  the  school  buildings. 

Arkansas.— After  1865  they  established  the  first  free  schools  that 
ever  were  in  Arkansas.  This  they  did  at  Little  Rock,  where,  after  pay- 
ing tuition  for  a  short  time,  they  formed  themselves  into  an  educational 
association,  paid  by  subscription  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  made  the 
schools  free. 

Florida.  —Among  the  various  agencies  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  freedmen  of  the  South  are  two,  consisting  of  colored  people  in 
the  southern  states,  and  known  respectively  as  the  African  Civilization 
Society,  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Several  schools  were  opened  at  Tallahassee  and  other  places  in  Florida 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1866  the  freedmen  erected  school  houses  at  their  own  expense, 
besides  contributing  from  their  scanty  means  towards  the  support  of 
teachers.  They  formed  "school  societies''  and  co-operated  with  the 
Bureau  in  furnishing  school  lots  and  erecting  buildings. 
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Kentucky. —After  the  war,  the  thirty  schools  which  were  estab- 
lished, in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  were  mainly  supported  by  the  freed 
people  themselves. 

North  Carolina.— In  1867  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
reported  that  many  instances  had  come  under  his  notice  where  the  teach- 
ers of  a  self-supporting  school  had  been  sustained  until  the  last  cent  the 
f  reedmen  could  command  was  exhausted,  and  where  these  last  had  even 
taxed  their  credit  in  the  coming  crop  to  pay  the  bills  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  schooL 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  found  many  schools  for  freedmen 
already  in  existence  maintained  by  tax  commissioners,  by 
Negroes  and  by  the  army.  The  original  Freedmen's  Bureau 
Act  made  no  provision  for  Negro  education;  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  funds  derived  from  the  rent  of  abandoned 
property  were  used  for  education  and  government  buildings 
w^ere  turned  into  school  houses.  Transportation  was  given  to 
teachers  and  subsistence  granted.  By  an  act  of  1866  the 
educational  powers  of  the  Bureau  were  greatly  enlarged  and 
co-operations  with  benevolent  associations,  teachers  and  agents 
i^rere  sanctioned,  buildings  were  leased,  etc.  The  sum  of 
$521,000  was  appropriated  for  school  purposes  and  other  sums 
provided  by  the  sale  and  lease  of  property  formerly  belonging 
to  the  confederate  government.  The  next  year  Congress 
voted  $500,000  for  schools  and  asylums,  and  during  the  next 
two  years  they  made  liberal  provisions.  The  Bureau  school 
system  now  assumed  a  more  comprehensive  and  stable  charac- 
ter. Grading  of  city  and  village  schools  began.  The  number 
of  Bureau  schools  still  increased,  and  in  November,  1867,  they 
had  a  wide-reaching  system. ,  Higher  schools  then  began  to 
be  established,  and  thus  in  many  ways  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
fostered  and  organized  the  Negro  school  system. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  published  the  following  figures: 

School  report  for  the  last  six  months  in  1868: 

Day  schools 1,198 

Night  BchooU 228 

Total 1.426 

Tuition  paid  by  freedmen $66,319  76 

Expended  by  Bureau 67,208  48 

Totalcoflt $180,247  44 
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Schools  suBtained  wholly  by  f  reedmen 

Schools  sustained  in  part  by  f  reedmen 581 

School  buildinfiTS  owned  by  f  reedmen 864 

School  buildings  fumisl^ed  by  Bureau 417 

White  teachers UOSl 

Colored  teachers 718 

Total  enrollment 81,878 

Averaflre  attendance 68,790 

Pupils  pasrins  tuition 26,189 

The  summary  for  1866-1870  was  as  follows: 

INCREASE  OF  EDUCATION 


DATS 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


SehooU 

No.€f 
Teachers 

976 
1,889 
1,881 
2.118 
2.677 

1,406 
2,087 
2,296 
2,455 
8,800 

PuviU 


90,778 
111.442 
104,827 
114,622 
149,681 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Expended  by 

YBAR 

FVeedmeWs 
Bureau 

Benevolent 
Aaaociatione 

The  Freed- 
men 

Total 

1866.  ..   . 

1867.  ..   . 

1868.  ..   . 

1869.  .   .   . 

1870.  ..   . 

%  128.666  39 
681.845  48 
965.8'  6  67 
924,182  16 
976,853  29 

%     82,2-^0  00 

65,087  01 

7oo,oro  00 

866,0(0  00 
360,000  00 

%     18.600  00 

17.200  00 

860.000  00 

190.0^*0  00 

200.COO  00 

$      224,359  89 

618.682  49 

2,025,896  67 

1.479.182  16 

1.586.853  29 

Total   .   . 

$  785,7C0  00 

$   5.879.924  00 

The  annual  amount  which  the  Bureau  voted  to  school  pur- 
poses increased  from  $27,000  in  1865  to  nearly  $1,000,000  in 
1870  and  reached  a  total  from  1865  to  1871  of  $5,262,511.26. 
In  July,  1870,  there  were  4, 239  schools  under  their  supervision 
with  9,307  teachers  and  247,333  pupils.  Notwithstanding 
this,  of  the  1,700,000  Negro  children  of  school  age  in  1870 
only  about  one-tenth  were  actually  in  school. 

So  much  has  been  said  lately 

about  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  all 
human  probability  the  passage  of  this  amendment  was  decisive  in 
rendering  permanent  the  foundation  of  the  Negro  public  school.  If  the 
Negroes  had  been  left  a  servile  caste,  personally  free,  but  politically 
powerless,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  a  system  of  common  schools 
would  have  been  provided  for  them  by  the  southern  states.' 


1  Atlanta  University  Publication,  No.  6.  p.  38. 
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The  Negro  carpet  bag  governments  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  public  schools: 

Altho  recent  researches  have  shown  in  the  South  some  germs  of  a 
pablic  school  system  before  tJie  war,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
but  that  common  school  instruction  in  the  South,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term,  was  founded  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  missionary  socie- 
ties, and  that  the  state  public  school  systems  were  formed  mainly  by 
Negro  reconstruction  governments.  The  earlier  state  constitutions  of 
Mississippi  from  1817  to  1865  contained  a  declaration  that  ''Relig^ion, 
morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  governments,  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."  It  was  not,  however,  until  1868 
that  encouragement  was  g^ven  to  any  general  system  of  public  schools 
meant  to  embrace  the  whole  youthful  population.  In  Alabama  the  re- 
construction constitution  of  1868  provided  that  ''It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Elducation  to  establish  thruout  the  state,  in  each  township 
or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or  more  schools  at 
which  all  the  children  of  the  state  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years 
may  attend  free  of  charge."  In  Mississippi  the  constitution  of  1868 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  "a  uniform  system  of 
free  public  schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years."  Arkansas  in  1868,  Florida  in  1869,  Louisiana  in 
1868,  North  Carolina  in  1869,  South  Carolina  in  1868  and  Virginia  in  1870 
established  school  systems.  The  constitution  of  1868  in  Louisiana  required 
the  General  Assembly  to  establish  "at  least  one  free  public  school  in  every 
parish,"  and  that  these  schools  should  make  no  "distinction  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition. "  Georgia's  system  was  not  fully  established 
until  1873. 

The  school  systems  established  in  the  carpet  bag  period 
were  of  varied  degrees  of  efficiency.  There  were  speculation 
and  ignorance,  but  notwithstanding,  as  time  passed,  they 
gradually  improved.  In  Florida,  for  instance,  a  Negro,  Jona- 
than C.  Gibbs,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  later  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Florida,  succeeded  in  founding  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  schools.  In  other  states  Negro  officials 
worked  hard.  After  the  fall  of  the  carpet  bag  governments, 
a  period  of  doubt  ensued,  and  for  a  while  it  was  feared  that 
the  system  would  be  paralyzed.  Finally,  however,  the  Negro 
school  system  was  left  standing.  Too,  the  effect  of  these 
governments  upon  public  education  in  general  is  worth  noting: 

The  reorganization  of  their  [the  southern  states]  system  of  public 
education  grew  out  of  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  race, 
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and  became  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  their  new  political  relations  to 
this  race  under  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  > 

As  Albion  Tourgee  said  of  the  Negro  voters  of  reconstruc- 
tion times:  **They  instituted  a  public  school  system  in  a  region 
where  public  schools  had  been  unknown." 

Colonel  Richard  P.  Hallowell  adds :  *  *The  whites  had  always 
regarded  the  public  school  system  of  the  North  with  contempt. 
The  freedman  introduced  and  established  it  and  it  stands 
today  a  living  testimony  to  his  faith  that  education  is  neces- 
sary to  social  welfare. "  ^ 


Section  4.     Enrollment 

On  January  1,  1866,  the  total  enrollment  as  near  as  could 
be  ascertained  of  Negro  children  in  all  colored  schools  was 
90,589.  In  1880,  the  total  enrollment  of  Negro  children, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation was  784709.  while  in  1890  it  was  1, 296, 959.  The  figure 
rose  to  1,  §60, 070  in  1900.  The  Negro  school  population  (6 
to  18  years  of  age)  in  the  sixteen  former  slave  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  scholastic  year  1908-9  was 
3,038,710.  Of  this  number,  1,712,137,  or  56.34  per  cent,  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  1,116,811,  that  is  65.22  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
and  36.75  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  school  population.  The 
enrollment  of  white  children  and  colored  children  since  1890 
is  given  in  the  following  table: 


YEAR 

Common  School 
Enrollment 

YEAR 

Common  School 
Enrollment 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

189.-91    . 
1&9L-92    . 
1892-98    . 
1893-94    . 
1894-95    . 
1895-96    . 
1896-97 
1897-98    . 
1898-99    . 
1899-19  0 

3.670,624 
3.t>  7.649 
3.697,899 
3,b48,641 
3.846,267 
3.943.801 
3.937.992 
4.146,737 
4.144,643 
4.261,369 

1.329,549 
1,354.316 
1.3>7,5i5 
1,432,198 
1,428.693 
1.449,326 
1,460.1-84 
1,54 ',749 
1.509.276 
1.660,070 

19^0-01  . 
1901-02  . 
19.2-08. 
19  3-04  . 
19  4-06. 
19  5-i!6  . 
19  6-7  . 
1907-08. 
19  g-.,9  . 

• 

4.S0.954 
4.336.322 
4.428.842 
4.622.744 
4.664.796 
4.6  8.661 
4.671.136 
4.692.927 
4.909.283 

1.594.S08 
1.676.659 
1.678.632 
1.577.386 
1.602.194 
1.617.998 
1,672.726 
1,665.781 
1,712.187 

(Report  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  1888. 
'Why  the  fiegro  was  Enfranchised,  p.  38. 
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Prom  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion come  the  following  statistics: 

COMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  RACE 

1899-1900 


STATE 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Misairaippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .  .   . 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 

Total,  189^1900  . 
Total.  188^-1890  . 


ATeraflre  daily 
attendance 


Colored 


99,842 
62.666 
2,947 
11.611 
28.786 

119,276 
48,^74 
66,186 
22.989 

1'  2.898 
23,' 01 
64.6(6 

110.947 

67,9  4 

88,9  4 

61,764 

6,480 


957,160 
813,710 


Per  cent  of  persons  5 
to  18  years  enrolled 


White 


66.64 
68.29 
71.74 
68.49 
68.48 
70.79 
76.22 
68.68 
68.07 
78.71 
76.22 
64.86 
67.94 
74.39 
66.16 
66.06 
72.40 


68.28 
67.16 


Colored 


47.26 
64.49 
64.68 
60.76 
68.88 
61.26 
70.88 
80.60 
60.61 
68.09 
62.82 
61.80 
49.88 
67.70 
60.46 
44.99 
68.66 


61.46 
82.86 


1900-1901 


8TATB 


Alabama 

Arkansas  

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland  , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .  .   . 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virsrinia 

West  Virsrlnia .... 

Total,  1900-1901  . 
Total,  1889-1890  . 


Average  daily 
attendance 


Colored 


99.842 

68.011 

8.800 

11,883 

80,128 

122.887 
40.225 
49.817 
22,712 

102.898 
22,r81 
80,747 

118,566 

67,904 

89.012 

61,754 

6,480 


977,192 
813.710 


Per  cent  of  persons  6 
to  18  years  enrolled 


WhiU 


71.12 
73.78 
76.70 
76.41 
71.17 
74.72 
73.98 
62.96 
66.04 
80.08 
76.86 
68.79 
69.27 
78.44 
63.18 
67.38 
78.84 


71.67 
67.16 


Colored 


60.62 
67.66 
69.09 
77.74 
69.76 
66.82 
72.84 
83.06 
68.82 
61.62 
71.78 
68.86 
64.94 
64.61 
60.87 
61.92 
72.16 


67.22 
82.86 
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OOMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS.  CLASSIFIED  BY  RACE 

1901-1902 


STATE 


Alabama 

Arkansas        .... 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .   .   . 
South  Carolina  .   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virsrinia 

West  Virginia .... 

Total.  1901-1902  . 
Total.  1889-1893  . 


Aventse  daily 
attendance 


Colortd 


90.000 
56.290 
3.800 
12.206 
29.881 

124.668 
40.814 
49.817 
22.712 

119,190 
21.079 
88.406 

109.699 

71.779 

91.016 

69.440 

5.200 


1.000.881 
813.710 


Per  cent  of  persons  6 
to  18  years  enrolled 


WhiU 


69.24 
75.96 
76.70 
76.54 
70.59 
76.56 
78.11 
51.85 
66.04 
88.23 
74.90 
74.12 
68.46 
79.09 
67.65 
70.26 
78.48 


72.49 
67.15 


Cotored 


42.71 
70.88 
69.09 
77.90 
57.00 
56.39 
71.84 
82.36 
68.82 
64.69 
68.22 
66.31 
49.58 
67.61 
63.41 
54.11 
68.65 


56.97 
32.86 


1902-1903 


8TATB 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georiria     

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .   .   . 
South  Carolina   .   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virarinia 

West  Virginia .... 


Total.  1902-1908 
Total,  188»-1890 


Averasre  daily 
attendance 


CcloTtd 


90.000 
54.147 
8,800 
12.120 
29.881 

120.' 82 
41.116 
53.605 
22,Ti2 

118.r96 
2'>.191 
83.405 

111.681 

68.331 

88.718 

67,694 

5.924 


991.453 
818,710 


Per  cent  of  persons  6 
to  18  years  enrolled 


WhiU 


69.04 
74.92 
74.67 
77.' 0 
69.99 
74.42 
72,78 
55.66 
64.62 
86.89 
74.81 
73.45 
71.29 
77.38 
64.44 
68.70 
76.59 


71.63 
66.28 


Colored 


42.59 
68.42 
67.24 
76.27 
56.51 
63.51 
71.10 
81.30 
67.32 
63.45 
67.28 
65.26 
52.31 
61.29 
60.54 
51.^8 
7R.29 


65.66 
61.66 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS.  CLASSIFIED  BY  RACE 

1903-1904 


8TA1 


Alabsma 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Cdumbia 

Florida 

Gcorsria 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 

Total,  19^-1904. 
Total,  1899-1900  . 
ToUU  1889-1890  . 


Average  daily 
attendance 


Colored 


saooo 

58,177 

3.800 

12.565 

82.388 

120.0S2 
41.116 
63.605 
14.420 

118.096 
20.178 

1«  2.151 

113.929 

69.621 

92.157 

67.694 

6.686 


1.015.560 
957.160 
818,710 


Per  cent  of  persona  5 
to  18  years  enrolled 


WkiU 


69.24 
73.80 
76.70 
74.28 
74.28 
77.42 
72.78 
55.66 
65.44 
86.89 
76.07 
77.41 
70^ 
77.80 
66.42 
68.70 
76.66 


72.38 
68.28 
66.28 


Colored 


42.71 
69.48 
69.09 
76.16 
59.64 
58.51 
71.10 
81.30 
41.80 
63.45 
69.49 
66.90 
52.35 
62.12 
68.91 
51.0S 
69.57 


55.14 
61.46 
51.66 


1904-1905 


8TATB 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeorffia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  CaroHna  .   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 

Total.  1904-1905  . 
Total,  1899-19'!0  . 
Total,  1889-1890  . 


Average  daily 
attendance 


Colored 


75.ro0 
63,829 
3.800 
13,005 
S2.3S8 

119,705 
41.116 
46.201 
21.886 

118.096 
20,432 
83.390 

107,800 

71,151 

94.605 

62.621 

6,251 


970.726 
961.026 
813,710 


Per  cent  of  persons  5 
to  18  years  enrolled 


White 


69.96 
72.67 
76.70 
77.85 
74.28 
71.94 
72.7S 
56.25 
65.57 
86.89 
74.86 
73.72 
73.08 
77.96 
67.06 
66.01 
76.02 


71.89 
72.82 
66.28 


Colored 


49.07 
66.07 
69.09 
77.85 
59.64 
61.72 
71.10 
28.22 
60.47 
68.45 
67.53 
68.41 
58.21 
61.66 
59.29 
46.54 
74.08 


55.01 
67.67 
51.66 
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OOMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS.  CLASSIFIED  BY  RACE 

1905-19M 


tFTATB 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Gcortria 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi      .   .  .   . 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .   .  . 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virarinia .  .  .   . 

Total.  1906-1906  . 
Total,  1899-1900  . 
Total.  1889-1890  . 


Average  daily 
attendance 


Colored 


75.000 
64.664 
8.800 
13.006 
84.446 

119,706 
41.116 
46.201 
24.067 

118.096 
22.580 
83.390 

114.490 

72.791 

94.606 

62,621 

6.251 


986.728 
961.026 
818.710 


Per  cent  of  persons  6 
to  18  years  enrolled 


White 


69.96 
73.66 
76.70 
77.86 
74.47 
71.94 
72.78 
56.26 
66.08 
86.89 
76.61 
78.72 
74.96 
77.12 
67.06 
66.01 
76.02 


72.18 
72.82 
66.28 


Colored 


49.07 
67.50 
69.09 
77.86 
68.69 
61.72 
71.10 
28.22 
60.02 
63.45 
68.40 
63.41 
66.71 
60.70 
69.29 
46.64 
74.03 


65.27 
67.67 
51.66 


1906-1907 


8TATB 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaviraxe 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  .   . 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .   .   . 
South  Carolina  .   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 

Total,  1906-1907  . 
Total,  1899-1900  . 
Total,  1889-1890  . 


Average  daily 
attendance 


Colored 


86,098 
55,063 
3,800 
14.081 
36.032 

119.150 
41,116 
63.692 
23.199 

150.201 
22,190 
88,796 

118,885 

70,421 

94,186 

62,833 

6,491 


1.045.696 
981.026 
813.710 


Per  cent  of  persons  5 
to  18  years  enrolled 


White 


70.24 
71.73 
76.70 
77.08 
71.36 
71.91 
72.78 
56.54 
66.26 
81.08 
74.28 
73.45 
r2.78 
74.51 
66.43 
66.23 
74.96 


71.42 
72.32 
66.28 


Colored 


40.42 
66.22 
69.09 
78.82 
58.16 
50.34 
71.10 
31.01 
58.98 
76.57 
67.23 
62.62 
54.56 
67.94 
59.90 
46.28 
75.46 


65.49 

67.67 
51.65 


Enrollment 
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1907-1906 


Alabama 

Arkansas  

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  .  .   . 
South  Carolina  .   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Vinrinia .... 

Total.  1907-1906  . 
Total,  1899-1900 
Total.  1889-1890  . 


Averaoie  daily 

Per  cent  of  persons  5 

attendance 

to  18  years  enrolled 

Colored 

WkiU 

Colored 

86.098 

69.84 

89.91 

£9.087 

76.89 

68.76 

V69 

76.90 

69.02 

14.006 

77.42 

77.'!2 

37.814 

72.22 

67.81 

U9.6t4 

70.46 

49.64 

86.669 

69.79 

61.96 

69.126 

64.72 

82.(8 

22.897 

66.96 

67.69 

US.782 

86.81 

72.1J 

21.981 

69.43 

6').S0 

88.117 

76.40 

61.82 

12^136 

72.89 

64.92 

66.798 

76.(6 

66.72 

90.277 

67.91 

65.82 

66.768 

66.96 

46.45 

6.746 

74.19 

76.33 

1.036.747 

70.34 

64.36 

981.(26 

72.82 

67.67 

813.710 

66.28 

61.66 

1908-1909 


8TATB 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georsia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Cwnolina  .   .   . 
South  Carolina  .   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virarinia 

West  Virarinia .... 

Total.  1908-1909  . 
Total.  1899-1900  . 
Total.  1889-1890  . 


Average  daily 
attendance 


Colored 


90,980 
69.687 
4.069 
14.098 
89.876 

145.856 
83.621 
67,386 
24,522 

145,153 
24.205 
96.090 

123.481 

83.536 

96,086 

72.667 

7,789 


1.116.811 
981.026 
813.710 


Per  cent  of  persons  6 
to  18  years  enrolled 


WhiU 


76.27 

73.04 

76.90 

77.76 

86.98 

77.47 

74.94 

61.07 

68.7» 

91.78 

73.61 

82.48 

76.14 

78.28 

68.00 

69.51 

86.26 


74.76 
72.32 
66.28 


Colored 


44.46 
67.96 
69.02 
77.18 
68.16 
66.07 
64.62 
32.01 
69.26 
66.11 
64.64 
68.96 
67.80 
69.83 
66.97 
47.69 
90.67 


66.34 
67.67 
61.66 
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The  official  reports  give  the  following  figures: 


SCHOLASTIC  YSAB 

Negroes 

5  to  18 

years  of 

aae 

EnroUed 

Per  cent  of 

peraona  5 

to  18  years 

enrolled 

DaUy 
attendance 

Fsrcentcf 
enrollment 

Number 
Teachers 

1889-90 

1899-1900 

1908-09 

2.610,847 
2.706,142 
8.088.710 

1,296.969 
1,560.070 
1,712,187 

51.65 
57.66 
66.84 

818.710 

961.026 

1,116,811 

62.74 
62.88 
66.22 

24,072 
27.813 
30.384 

We  find  that  in  1908-9  only  36.75  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
school  population  was  actually  in  school  and  the  proportion  of 
teachers  to  children  enrolled  is  less  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago. 

From  these  official  figures  it  seems  clear: 

1.  That  the  official  statistics  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  were  poorly  kept  and  hence  are  of  very  questionable 
reliability.  This  is  proven  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
figures. 

2.  That  there  has  been  in  recent  years  no  marked  increase 
in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  Negro  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

3.  That  the  percentage  of  Negro  children  of  school  age 
(5  to  18  years)  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  has  decreased  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

4.  That  without  doubt  the  proportion  of  Negro  school 
children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  schools  has 
greatly  decreased  in  the  last  decade  and  in  the  last  two  de- 
cades. 


Section  5.     General  Conditions 

The  first  fact  that  the  student  must  notice  concerning  the 
public  school  system  of  the  South  is  that  it  is  a  dual  system 
and  so  necessitates  a  double  set  of  schools.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  costly  and  involves  various  peculiar  difficulties.  If 
the  black  and  white  population  were  evenly  distributed  or 
perfectly  segregated,  the  double  system  school  could  bring 
no  particular  race  discrimination  or  waste.  This,  however, 
very  seldom  occurs,  and  usually  if  there  are  in  districts  few 
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white  people  or  few  Negroes,  they  are  very  apt  under  this 
double  system  to  be  left  entirely  without  schools.  There  are 
districts  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  in  the  hill 
counties  of  the  gulf  states  where  the  segregated  Negro 
population  is  left  practically  without  schools.  The  poor 
whites  in  the  black  belt  and  in  the  mountains  are  sometimes 
similarly  neglected. 

First,  with  resi)ect  to  school  funds:  The  total  school  fund 
in  the  South  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  North 
and  the  following  table  for  1908-9  will  illustrate  this: 


GBOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 


Income  of 

pemuin&nt 

school  funds 

and  rent  of 

school  lands 


From  state 
tax  or  ap- 
propria- 
tions 


From  local 

tax  <if  appro- 

prtatton 


From  other 

sources, 

state  and 

local 


TotcU  revenue 
(including 
baiavcea  on 
hand  and 
proceeds  of 
bond  Sides) 


United  SUtes 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Division  .  . 
North  Central  Division  . . 
Western  Division 


$    13,446.826 

1.082,421 
285.(11 
3,828.278 
7,04'>.129 
1,710,987 


$63,647,364 

18.561.670 

9,390.969 

12.167,929 

16.150.358 

8.286,438 


%  288.642.500 

114.466.578 
14,191,928 
16,196.256 

116.450.435 
27.848.303 


138.010,609 

16,867,897 
2,216.761 
2.0401496 

14.688,214 
2,707.241 


%    403,647,289 

160,448,566 
26,084.659 
83.731,969 

153.329,136 
40,062,969 


But  even  this  does  not  tell  the  full  story  because  there  is 
open  and  acknowledged  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of 
the  school  funds  between  white  and  Negro  schools. 

If  we  consider  the  total  cost  of  Negro  schools,  we  may 
select  these  typical  figures: 

Coat  of  schools  Persons  of  school  age  (5-18),  1908-9 

South  Carolina,  1909— 

White $1,590,732.51  201,868 

Negro 308,153.16  316,007 

Alabama,  1909— 

White $2,143,662.15  364,266 

Negro 287,045.43  311,552 

North  Carolina,  1908— 

White $1,851,376.57  437,376 

Negro 366,734.28  232,624 

If  the  Negro  schools  of  South  Carolina  had  been  equal  to 
the  white  schools  they  would  have  cost  $2,985,000  instead  of 
$300,000.  If  the  Negro  schools  of  Alabama  had  been  equal  to 
the  white  schools  they  would  have  cost  $1,833,000  instead  of 
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$287,000.  In  North  Carolina,  if  the  Negro  schools  had  been 
equal  to  the  white  schools  they  would  have  cost  $984,000 
instead  of  $367,000.  There  seems  to  be  similar  discrimination 
in  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas. The  discrimination  is  very  nearly  as  large  in  Mary- 
land, Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  is  somewhat  less  in  Texas 
and  Missouri. 

The  same  conditions  may  be  gotten  at  by  considering  the 
per  capita  cost  of  educating  children.  In  South  Carolina  in 
1899  the  yearly  cost  per  capita  for  educating  white  children 
was  $4.98  and  for  colored  children,  $1.42.  In  1909  South 
Carolina  spent  $10.34  on  each  white  child  and  $1.70  on  each 
Negro  child.  Further  evidence  of  similar  discrimination  is 
found  if  we  take  the  state  county  by  county.  In  Charleston, 
for  instance,  the  white  children  received  $35.70  per  head  and 
the  Negro  children  $2.55  a  head.  In  Richland  county  the 
whites  received  $25. 15  per  head,  while  the  Negroes  got  $3.21. 
There  were  six  counties  where  the  per  capita  expenditure  for 
Negroes  was  less  than  one  dollar  a  head. 

In  126  counties  of  Georgia  the  average  monthly  cost  of 
tuition  for  white  children  waa$1.16;  for  colored  children,  $0.66; 
in  19  counties,  white,  $2.05;  colored,  $0.66;  in  the  other  56 
counties  of  the  state,  white,  $1.70;  Negroes,  $0.78. 

In  Mississippi  the  per  capita  yearly  expenditure  for  edu- 
cating each  white  child  was  in  1909  $13.37;  for  each  Negro 
child,  $4.21. 

In  the  number  and  cost  of  schools  there  are  great  differ- 
ences between  the  races: 

In  South  Carolina  for  180, 882  white  children  there  were  2,712 
schools;  for  283,865  colored  children  there  were  2,354  schools. 
The  white  schools  ran  25  weeks;  the  colored  schools,  15  weeks. 
White  school  houses  built  during  the  year  1909  cost  $255, 180.85; 
the  colored  school  houses  built  in  that  year  cost  $7,061.80. 
For  building  and  repairing  the  white  schools  and  buying 
fuel,  $1,590,752.51;  colored  schools,  $308,153.16. 

In  North  Carolina  the  white  school  property  was  worth 
$4,282,255;  Negro  school  property  was  worth  $635,057.     The 
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^rhite  rural  schools  each  served  a  district  of  9  square  miles; 
the  colored  rural  schools  each  served  a  district  of  22  square 
miles. 

Georgia  has  almost  equal  numbers  of  white  and  colored 
school  children.  In  1909  the  whites  had  4,560  schools  and  the 
Negroes  2,803.  In  those  schools  there  were  7,384  white 
teachers  and  3,512  colored  teachers.  The  various  boards  of 
education  had  furnished  3,116  school  houses  for  the  white 
schools  and  400  for  the  colored  schools. 

In  Alabama,  1909, 381,460  white  children  had  4,360  schools; 
305,938  colored  children  had  1,880  schools.  Of  these  schools 
1, 190  of  the  white  schools  were  graded  and  257  of  the  colored 
schools  were  graded.  The  white  schools  had  6,147  teachers; 
the  colored  schools  had  2,126  teachers..  The  average  length 
of  white  schools  was  128  days;  of  colored  schools  98  days. 
Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  (3,995)  of  the 
white  schools  continued  five  months  or  more;  1,065  of  the 
colored  schools  continued  five  months  or  more.  The  public 
school  houses  of  the  whites  were  worth  $4,217,045;  of  the 
Negroes,  $374,835.  The  furniture  of  the  white  schools  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  $459,142;  that  of  the  colored  schools 
$74,095. 

In  Mississippi,  1909,  there  were  reported  301,548  white 
children  of  school  age  and  410,089  colored  children  of  school 
age.  The  white  children  had  4, 238  schools  and  the  colored 
children  had  2,987  schools.  During  the  year,  202  white  school 
houses  were  built  and  75  Negro  school  houses.  One  hundred 
and  nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  (109,885) 
white  children  attended  school  on  an  average  and  132,672 
colored  children.  There  were  5,089  white  teachers  employed 
and  3,236  Negro  teachers. 

The  wages  offered  white  and  colored  teachers  differed 
greatly: 

In  South  Carolina,  the  average  salary  of  white  men  was 
$479.79,  white  women,  $249.13.  The  total  salary  paid  white 
men  was  $419,390.36;  the  total  salary  paid  white  women, 
$799,679.54.    The  average  annual  salary  paid  colored  men  was 
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$118.17;  colored  women,  $91.45.  The  total  salary  paid  colored 
men  was  $100,948.26;  the  total  salary  paid  colored  women, 
$172,566.69. 

In  North  Carolina,  1908,  the  average  annual  amount  paid 
each  white  teacher  was  $176.73;  each  colored  teacher,  $113.12. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  126  counties  of  Georgia: 
first  grade,  white,  $45.47;  Negroes,  $26.37;  second  grade, 
white,  $35.39;  colored,  $21.53;  third  grade,  white,  $28.31; 
colored,  $17.33. 

In  Alabama  the  average  monthly  salaries  of  teachers  were: 
white  men,  $60.63;  colored  men,  $27.18;  white  women,  $45.65; 
colored  women,  $24. 

In  Mississippi  the  average  monthly  salary  for  white  teach- 
ers was  $41.49;  colored  teachers,  $20.58. 

To  this  general  discrimination  there  are  local  exceptions, 
especially  like  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  to  a  less  extent  Balti- 
more, Md.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  states  of  West  Virginia 
and  Texas.  In  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  there 
is  no  discrimination  in  the  pay  of  teachers  or  in  the  require- 
ments for  teachers  or  in  the  course  of  study  laid  down.  In 
the  expenditures  for  the  white  and  colored  schools  the  colored 
schools  have  often  gotten  poorer  buildings  but  even  here  the 
discrimination  is  not  glaring.  The  colored  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  representatives  on  the  board  of  education  and  one 
assistant  superintendent  is  a  colored  man,  who  has  charge  of 
the  colored  schools  under  the  superintendent. 

In  West  Virginia,  which  is  rather  a  western  than  a  south- 
ern state,  the  colored  schools  have  been  on  the  whole  well 
treated,  the  only  difference  arising  in  parts  where  there  are 
comparatively  few  colored  children. 

Cities  like  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  discriminated  consid- 
erably in  the  past  against  colored  schools  but  have  lately  made 
amends.  In  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  a  new  colored  high  school 
costing  $100,000  has  recently  been  erected  but  only  after  a 
long  fight  made  by  the  colored  people.  Baltimore  is  now  ask- 
ing for  a  new  colored  high  school. 
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Texas,  which  has  a  large  school  fund  from  the  vast  endow- 
ment of  public  land,  is  treating  the  colored  schools  with 
considerable  fairness.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  the  per 
capita  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  the  white  and  colored 
children  but  there  is  considerable  discrimination  in  the 
amount  paid  the  teachers  and  in  matter  of  school  houses  and 
supplies. 


Section  6.     Delaware 

The  early  attempts  at  the  education  of  the. colored  youth 
of  Delaware  were  made  by  the  Negroes  themselves  and  it  was 
not  until  1875  that  schools  for  Negroes  had  any  recognition  by 
the  state.  By  i)ersonal  taxes,  tuition  fees  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions these  people  were  able  to  keep  up  the  work  of  edu- 
cation until  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  assumed  the 
responsibility  in  1881.  Since  that  date  the  work  of  educating 
Negroes  has  been  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Delaware  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education: 


DELAWARE 

YEAR 

School 

pcptUatiofif 

colored 

Enrollment 

Ptr  cent 

DaUy 
attendance 

Percent  or 
enrollment 
attending 

189^1900    . 
1900-1901    . 
1901-1902    . 
1902-19OS    . 
1908-1904    . 
1904-1905 
1906-1906    . 
1906-1907    . 
1907-1908 
1908-1909    . 

8.900 
8,888 
8.888 
9.133 
8,888 
8.888 
8.888 
8.888 
9.610 
9.642 

4.858 
6.141 
6,141 
6.141 
6.141 
6.141 
6,141 
6.141 
6.564 
6.664 

64.68 
69.09 
69.09 
67.24 
69.09 
69.09 
69.09 
69.09 
69.02 
69.02 

2.947 
3.800 
3.800 
3.800 
3.800 
3.800 
3.8()0 
8.800 
4.069 
4.069 

60.66 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.88 
61.99 
61.99 

In  1900,  thirty-three  (33.84)  per  cent  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren of  Delaware  were  in  regular  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  whose  average  length  was  141  days  in  the  year.  In 
1909  the  attendance  had  advanced  to  forty-two  (42.2)  per 
cent.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
school  facilities  over  what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  espe- 
cially in  Wilmington.  Outside  of  Wilmington  Negro  public 
school  education  is  reported  to  be  considerably  behind. 
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The  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is  compiled 
from  the  report  of  the  state  board  of  education  of  Delaw^are 
for  the  year  1910: 

New  Castle  County: 

Number  of  Negro  students 1,272 

Numberof  Negro  teachers 29 

Average  salary  of  Negro  teachers |    31.20 

Average  number  of  davs 142.31 

Average  attendance  or  students 70.7^ 

Kent  County: 

Number  of  Negro  students 1,864 

Number  of  Neg^o  teachers 38 

Average  salary  of  Neg^o  teachers %    31.36 

Average  number  of  d^s 141.1 

Average  attendance  of  students 62.179^ 

Sussex  County: 

Number  of  Negro  teachers 39 

Number  of  Negfro  students 1,920 

Average  salary  of  Negro  teachers $    33.69 

Average  number  of  ds^s 145.45 

Average  attendance  of  students 52.07% 

According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Delaware  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACy 


1870 

1S80 

1890 

71.3 

67.6 

49^ 

1900 


Delaware 71.3         67.6         49^         38.1 

Section  7.     Maryland 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  year  1870  says:  Nothing  was  done  during  this  year  by 
the  state  [Maryland]  for  the  education  of  colored  children, 
but  the  colored  people,  aided  by  benevolent  associations,  par- 
ticularly the  ''Baltimore  Association,"  established  schools  of 
their  own.  The  schools  under  the  Baltimore  Association  made 
remarkable  progress,  having  always  trained  teachers,  who 
were  subject  to  rigid  examination  before  receiving  their  ap- 
pointment 

The  revised  law  of  1870  required  "that  all  the  taxes  paid 
for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of  any  county  shall 
be  used  for  maintaining  schools  for  colored  children." 


Maryland 
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The  revised  law  of  1872  directed  that  schools  for  Negroes 
be  established  in  each  county.  It  is  said,  however,  that  many 
of  these  schools,  even  where  established,  were  not  well  pro- 
vided for,  so  that  the  law  was  imperfectly  carried  out. 

The  state  board  of  education  is  composed  of  six  members 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  schools  in  each  county  are 
controlled  by  a  board  of  county  conmiissioners.  The  county 
boards  in  turn  appoint  district  school  trustees. 

The  school  laws  of  Maryland  contain  the  following  clauses: 

Section  42. — In  eveiy  school  house  district  in  each  county,  established 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  there  shall  be  kept  for  ten  months  in  each  year, 
if  possible,  one  or  more  schools,  according  to  population,  which  shall  be 
free  to  all  white  youths  over  6  and  imder  21  years  of  age.     1872,  Ch.  377. 

Section  124. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  school  com- 
missioners to  establish  one  or  more  public  schools  in  each  election  district 
for  all  colored  youths,  between  6  and  20  years  of  age,  to  which  admission 
shall  be  free,  and  which  shall  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  board  of  county 
school  commissioners  shall  determine;  provided,  the  colored  population  of 
such  district  shall  warrant  said  board  in  establishing  said  schools.  1904, 
CtL584. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Maryland  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education:  . 

MARYLAND 


School 

Per  CBtit 

DaUv 
€Lttend<ince 

Per  cent  oj 

YKAB 

population. 

Enrollment 

enrolled 

enrollment 

colored 

attending 

189»-19(»   .   .   . 

77,290 

46w862 

60.61 

22.969 

49.07 

19  0-1901    .   . 

70.120 

48.257 

68.82 

22.712 

47.06 

1901-1902    . 

70,120 

48.267 

68.82 

22,712 

47.06 

1902-19  8    . 

71.686 

48.267 

67.32 

22,712 

47.08 

1909-1904    . 

72.508 

29,940 

41.30 

14.420 

48.16 

19  4-1906    . 

78.356 

44.365 

60.47 

21,886 

49.34 

19^6-19f)6   . 

74,161 

44.614 

60.02 

24.067 

64.60 

190&-19a7    . 

75.420 

44.476 

68.98 

23.199 

62.16 

1907-1908    . 

75.926 

43,802 

67.69 

22,897 

62.27 

1908-1909   .   .   . 

74.818 

44.330 

59.25 

24.622 

66.32 

In  1900,  twenty-nine  (29.74)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  Maryland  were  in  regular  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
whose  average  length  was  less  than  188  days.  In  1909  the 
attendance  had  advanced  to  thirty-three  (33.77)  per  cent. 
The  following  summary  of  the  school  statistics  is  compiled 
from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  state 
of  Maryland,  for  the  year  1910: 


/ 
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E!xpendi  tares 

Whites  .   . 
Negroes.    . 
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MARYLAND 
1909-1910 

Average  Salary,  all  Teachers 
.   .  White  and  Goloml .  I     51.98 


Total 

Number  of  Schools 
Whites 


$4,060,841.29 


Negroes 

Total 

Number  of  Teachers 
Whites 


1,962 
522 


Negroes 
Total 


2,474 


4,691 
823 


5,514 


Length  of  Term 

Ccuntiea  City 

Whites.   .9.4MOS.        10  Mos. 
Negroes  .  6.9  Mos.        10  Mos. 

Enrollment 

Whites 154,263 

Negroes 35,661 


Total 189,914 

Per  Cent  of  Attendance 
Whites 89 


Negroes 


84 


The  following  statistics  for  the  Negro  schools  of  Baltimore 
are  compiled  from  the  Eighty-second  Annual  Report  of  t^^e 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore: 


Nesro  Schools  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  1910 

Total  number  of  schools 


15 


Teachers 


Per  Cent  of  Attendance 


Hiffh  school .  .  . 
Traininsr  school . 
Ward  schools  .   . 


24 
2 

176 


Total 

Average  EnroHment 

Hisrh  school 

Training:  school 

Ward  schools         


201 


606 

88 

8.078 


"High  school  .   . 
Traininsr  school 
Ward  schools  . 
AH  schools    .   . 


Niffht  School 


Total 


Average  Attendance 

Hisrh  school 

Training  school 

Ward  schools 


ToUl 


8.674 


489 

86 

6.696 

7.271 


Number  of  teachers . 
Avcracre  eiiroUment .  . 
Averacre  attendance    . 
Per  cent  of  attendance 


96 

9B 
82 
84 


82 

778 

645 

70 


Total  cost  Negro  high  schools  ...  $  37.106.14 

Per  capita  cost  of  Negro  high  and 
training  school 56.20 


According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Maryland  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


Maryland  . 


1870 

18S0 

1890 

69.5 

69.6 

50.1 

19O0 


36.1 


District  of  Columbia 
Section  8.     District  of  Columbia 


87 


Public  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  education,  which  appoints  one  superintendent  of 
all  schools  with  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of 
the  Negro  schools.  Schools  for  Negro  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  instituted  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Con- 
fess of  21  May,  1862,  and  amended  in  July  of  the  same  year; 
also  acts  of  25  July,  1864,  and  23  July,  1866,  which  provided 
for  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  colored  schools  and  directed 
that  the  pro  rata  of  school  monies  should  be  apportioned  to 
the  Negro  schools  according  to  population.  'It  was  not  until 
the  year  1867  that  these  trustees  obtained  sufficient  funds  to 
undertake  the  establishment  of  any  considerable  number  of 
schools.  Previously  to  that  time,  for  about  three  years,  from 
60  to  80  colored  schools  had  been  maintained  at  a  large  expense 
by  various  benevolent  associations  in  the  northern  states.  "* 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education : 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


YICAR 

School 

population, 

colored 

Enrollment 

Per  cent 
enrolled 

DaUy 
attendance 

Per  cent  of 

enrollment 

attending 

189»-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1909-1904 
1904-1906 
1»&-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1906-1909 

26.110 
20.041 
20,428 
20,660 
21.030 
21.370 
21.370 
22,064 
22.362 
22.986 

16.268 
15,580 
15.914 
16.758 
16,017 
16.630 
16.630 
16.791 
17,379 
17.703 

60.76 
77.74 
77.90 
76.27 
76.16 
77.86 
77.86 
76.18 
77.72 
77.18 

11.611 
11.883 
12.206 
12.120 
12,666 
13.006 
13.006 
18.089 
14,006 
14.098 

76.09 
76.27 
76.70 
76.91 
78.46 
78.20 
78.20 
77.65 
80.59 
79.88 

In  1900  forty- three  (42.84)  per  cent  of  the  colored  children 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  were  in  regular  attendance  at  the 
public  schools.  In  1909  this  attendance  had  advanced  to  sixty- 
one  (61.46)  per  cent.  The  following  summary  of  school  Sta- 
tistics is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1907-8: 


iRepart  of  United  States  Commisaioner  of  Education,  1870.  p.  313. 
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Negro  Enrollment 

Male 

Female 


7,712 
9,667 


Ni^t  School  Enrollment 

Male 

Female 


770 
1,048 


Total 

Average  attendance 

Teachers 

'    Male 

Female 


17,379 
14,006 


Total 1,818 


Total. 


,  Night  School  Teachers 

108         Male 

415         Female 


523 


Total. 


21 
28 


49 


Negro  School  Buildings 

Owned 

Rented 


Total 


47 
19 


66 


The  Conference  has  also  been  able  to  gather  the  following 
statistics  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS- 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


FISCAL  YEAK 

WhiU 

Colored 

Colored 
per  cent 

1901 

19-^ 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1939 

1910 

$    221,800 
243,000 
178,000 
18(),3X) 
170,(00 
150,000 
331,168 
410,000 
469.000  . 
772,000 

$    166,000 

165,000 

61,944 

9,713 

40,800 

66,200 

126,000 

122,000 

35,000 

41 

89 

26 

0 

6 

21 

14 

23 

21 

4 

Totals 

$3,120,268 

$    760,657 

20 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1909 


DAY  SCHOOLS 


Normal  BchooU  .... 

Hisrh  schools 

Manual  traininsr .... 
Grammar  and  primary 
Kindergrartens  .  .  . 
Unflrraded  schools  .  .   . 

Totals 

Night  schools 

Asareirate  .       .   . 


White 


180 

3,063 

884 

80,869 

1,720 

173 


86.889 
1.896 


38.786 


Colored 


Total 


119 
718 
660 
15,120 
986 
101 


17,703 
1.896 


19,699 


299 

3,781 

1,644 

46,989 

2,706 

274 


64.692 
3,792 


58,884 


Per  cent 
colored 


40 
19 
4S 

38 
36 
87 


32 

60 


34 
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According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


Diftriet  of  Columbia 


1870 

1880 

1890 

70.6 

48.4 

86.0 

1900 


24.8 


Section  9.     Virginia 

The  public  schools  of  Virginia  are  under  the  control  of 
the  following:  a  state  board  of  education,  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  division  superintendents  of  schools  and 
county  and  district  school  boards.  The  state  board  of  educa- 
tion consists  of  the  following:  the  governor,  the  attorney- 
general,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  three 
experienced  educators.    These  are  chosen  quadrennially. 

The  division  superintendent,  together  with  the  school  trus- 
tees of  each  county,  including  those  in  separate  town  districts, 
constitute  a  corporate,  authoritative  body,  subject  to  higher 
authority. 

The  public  schools  of  the  state  of  Virginia  are  supported 
by  permanent  fund,  taxes,  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  state. 

The  state  has  a  compulsory  school  law. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of  Vir- 
^nia  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education: 

VIRGINIA 


School 

Daily 
attendance 

Per  cent  tif 

YEAR 

population. 

Enr<Ulnient 

enroUed 

enroUment 

colored 

attending 

189^1900    .   .    . 

260,320 

117.129 

44.99 

61.754 

62.72 

1900-1901    .   .   . 

225,600 

117,129 

61.92 

61,754 

62.72 

1901-1902    .    .    . 

227.940 

123.339 

54.11 

69.440 

56.30 

1902-1903    .   . 

232444 

118.463 

51.03 

67.694 

67.14 

1903-1904    .    .    . 

282,144 

118.463 

51.03 

67.694 

57.14 

1904-1906    .    .    . 

236,608 

110,059 

46.54 

62.621 

66.89 

1905-1906    .   .   . 

236.503 

110.059 

46.54 

62.621 

56.89 

1906-1907    .   .   . 

241.272 

111,677 

46.28 

62,333 

55.81 

1907-1908    .    .    . 

243.472 

113.102 

46.45 

65.758 

58.14 

1908-1909    .   . 

246,797 

117,471 

47.59 

72,667 

61.86 
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Albemarle  County: 

Here  the  facilities  are  much  improved.  The  colored  people  have  been 
running  an  industrial  school  as  well  as  supplementing  the  school  term. 
In  general  the  condition  is  poor  but  better  than  it  has  been: 

Elizabeth  City  County: 

There  are  17  colored  schools,  which  have  six  months  term  in  some 
districts  and  seven  in  others.  The  white  schools  have  eight  and  nine 
months.  The  colored  schools  have  only  six  grades  while  the  whites  have 
a  full  high  school  course,  ten  grades,  to  which  all  white  children  have 
access.  There  are  17  colored  teachers  and  49  white,  the  colored  receiving 
$17  and  the  whites  $45  per  month. 

Sixty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  are  spent 
annually,  $4,348.90  going  to  the  colored  schools  and  $63,381.09  to  the  white. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  colored  and  1,775  white  chil- 
dren attend  school  regularly.  The  school  facilities  for  the  colored  are 
almost  as  poor  as  they  possibly  could  be,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  the 
white.  All  the  colored  children  attend  the  county  school  while  all  the 
whites  except  470  attend  schools  in  the  towns,  brot  in  by  conveyances 
furnished  by  the  town.  For  years  the  Negroes  have  supplemented  the 
school  funds  in  several  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  private  school  now 
tho  for  eight  or  ten  years  there  was  a  large  denominational  school.  In 
general  the  condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  is  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb.  No  special  part  of  the  special  school  tax  goes  to  the  colored 
schools. 

Henrico  County: 

Nothing  is  wanted  for  the  whites  but  the  school  facilities  for  the 
colored  children  are  in  need  of  attention.  In  general  the  Negro  public 
school  education  is  sadly  deficient. 

Prince  George  County: 

The  colored  schools  have  a  term  of  three  months  and  the  whites  a 
term  of  five  months;  1,608  Negro  children  and  1,700  whites  attended 
school  regularly;  25  Negro  teachers  and  36  white  for  three  Negro  schools 
and  five  white;  seven  grades  in  each.  Appropriation  for  whites  annually 
$20,000,  for  the  colored  $10,000.  Yet  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over 
ten  years  ago.  Not  much  of  the  $1.00  per  capita  tax  goes  to  the  colored 
schools.  In  general  Negro  public  school  education  here  is  above  the 
average,  and  the  teachers  are  well  fitted  for  the  work. 

In  1900  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  of  Vir- 
ginia were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
whose  annual  length  was  less  than  119  days.  In  1909  the  at- 
tendance had  advanced  to  twenty-nine  (29.44)  per  cent  but 
the  term  length  had  increased  only  to  122  days. 


Virginia  41 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  is  compiled  from  the 
biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  1907-08  and  1908-09: 

£xpenditare8 

1906-7  1907-8  1908-9 

Whites 

Negroes 


Total 18,308,086.14  18,648,615.00  $4,431,370.45 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 7,098  7,263  7,570 

Negroes 2,284  2,285  2,340 


Total 9,382  9,548  9,940 

Number  of  Teachers 

Whites 7,248  7,410  7,754 

Negroes 2,220  2,242  2,339 


Total 9,468               9,652  10,093 

Liength  of  Term  in  Days 

Whites 133.2               132.5  133.3 

Negroes 124.0               121.0  122.6 

Enrollment 

Whites 257,654           263,598  276,836 

Negroes 111,677           113,147  177,577 

Total 369,331           376,745  394,413 

Average  Attendance 

Whites 158,891           168,555  185,057 

Negroes 63,676             65,758  72,667 

Total 222,567            234,313  257,724 

Average  Salary  of  Teachers 

Whites $    41.75           $  43.46  $  47.18 

Negroes 27.78               29.37  28.82 

According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Virginia  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


1900 
Virpnia 89.9         73.2         57.2         44.6 


1870 

1880 

1890 

89.9 

73.2 

67.2 

42 
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Section  10.     West  Virginia 

The  schools  of  West  Virginia  are  controlled  by  a  state 
board  of  education,  composed  of  the  state  superintendent  and 
five  commissioners  chosen  one  each  from  the  five  districts  of 
the  state.  The  state  legislature  provides  for  county  superin- 
tendents and  such  other  officers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  free  education. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  establish  one 
free  school  and  more  if  necessary  in  any  district  for  colored 
children  where  there  are  ten  or  more  children  and  if  possible 
where  there  are  fewer  children.  School  monies  are  divided 
between  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  according:  to 
numbers  of  white  and  colored  children  enumerated. 

The  state  has  a  well  administered  compulsory  school  law. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education : 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


School 

/Vr  cent 

DaUy 
attendance 

Per  cent  of 

YEAR 

population. 

EnroUment 

enrolled 

enrollment 

colored 

attending 

1899-1900    .   .   . 

12.760 

8,110 

68.65 

6,480 

67.67 

190)-19n    .   .   . 

11.240 

8.110 

72.15 

6,480 

67.57 

191-1902    .   .   . 

11,487 

7.886 

68.65 

6,200 

65.94 

19  2-19^8    .   .   . 

11.951 

8,996 

76.29 

6,924 

65.84 

1903-19  4    .   .   . 

12,155 

8.456 

69.67 

6,686 

67^ 

1904-1906    .   .   . 

12.385 

9.168 

74.08 

6,251 

68.18 

19»6-19>6    .   .   . 

12,885 

9.168 

74.08 

6.261 

68.18 

1906-19(7    .   .   . 

12,748 

9.606 

76.46 

6,491 

67.58 

1907-1908    .   . 

18,057 

9,836 

75.38 

6,745 

68.67 

190&-1909    .   .   . 

12,288 

11,180 

90.57 

7,789 

69.96 

Fayette  County: 

There  are  67  colored  and  306  White  schools  in  this  county.  The  aver- 
age term  for  both  is  six  months.  The  students  are  taken  as  far  as  the^ 
eighth  g^ade.  There  are  67  colored  teachers  and  306  white  teachers.' 
Almost  all  of  the  teachers,  both  white  and  colored,  are  educated  in  the 
state  normal  schools  of  West  Virginia.  All  teachers,  colored  and  white, 
receive  salaries  from  $30  to  $60  according  to  the  grade  of  the  certificate. 
A  No.  3  certificate,  $30;  No.  2,  $45;  No.  1,  $60.  We  have  two  funds  in 
the  county,  the  building  fund  and  a  teachers'  fund.  For  the  year  1910 
there  were  $90,850.29  spent.  The  teachers'  salaries,  including  white  and 
colored,  for  the  year  1910  amounted  to  $129,447.52. 

There  are  1,870  colored  and  9,740  white  children  in  regular  attend- 
ance for  the  year  1910. 
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Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  white  schools  and  some  in 
the  colored,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  the  white. 

Kanawha  County: 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  white  and  23  colored  schools.  The 
^whites  have  a  term  of  six  months.  Both  the  white  and  colored  schools 
have  eight  grades. 

The  colored  teachers  receive  from  $40  to  $60  in  the  rural  districts 
and  $a2  to  $75  in  the  city.    The  whites  receive  from  $40  to  $160. 

Last  year  $123,221  was  appropriated  for  teachers'  fund;  $16,979  for 
colored  teachers  and  $66,744  for  building  fund  for  the  entire  county.  The 
facilities  have  improved  a  great  deal  as  to  buildings,  salaries,  length  of 
term,  quality  of  teachers  and  equipments.  Yet  Negro  public  school  edu- 
cation here  is  not  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  whites. 

In  general  the  condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  in  West 
Virginia  is  very  good,  equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  any  state  in  the 
union. 

In  1900  forty-nine  (48.81)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  West  Virginia  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  whose  average  annual  length  was  111  days.  In  1909 
the  attendance  had  advanced  to  sixty-three  (63.38)  per  cent 
In  1910  the  average  annual  length  was  6.7  months. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  is  compiled  from  the 
biennial  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  free  schools  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1910: 

Expenditures  1909  1910 

Whites 

Negroes 

Total 14,341,972.00   $4,542,611.67 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 6,726  7,010 

Negroes 261  303 

Total 6,987  7,313 

Number  Teachers 

Whites 8,186  8,417 

Negroes 313  365 

Total 8,499  8,782 

Average  Annual  Salary  of  Teachers 

Whites $  305.17      $        309.75 

Negroes 359.68  331.90 

Term  Length 

AH  schools 6.78  months     6.70  months 
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ESnroUment 

Whites 264,823  266,049 

Negroes 11,035  11,309 

Total 275,868  276,368 

Average  Attendance 

Whites 185,564  181,877 

Negroes 7,789  7,596 

According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  West  Virginia  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


West  Virginia 


1870 

1880 

1890 

74.4 

6S.0 

44.6 

190O 


82.8 


Section  11.     North  Carolina 

The  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  under  the  control  of  a 
state  aboard,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, the  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  the  auditor,  the 
attorney  general  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
hence  fully  elected  by  the  people.  County  boards  and  county 
superintendents  manage  affairs  in  the  individual  counties. 

The  compulsory  school  law  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
county  boards  who  act  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the 
people. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  is  compiled  from  the  annual  rep<»rts  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

NORTH  CAROUNA 


YXAR 

School 

population, 

colored 

Enrollment 

Per  cent 
enrolled 

DaUy 
attendance 

Percent  qf 
enrollment 
attending 

1899-1900    . 
1900-1901    . 
1901-19'2    . 
1902-1908    . 
1908-1904    . 
1904-1906    . 
190&-1906    . 
19fft-1907    . 
1907-1908    . 
1908-1909    .    . 

260.970 
221.120 
226.900 
228.626 
231,607 
234,693 
234.698 
288.373 
244,478 
282.624 

130,006 
141,180 
149.798 
149.796 
164.884 
148.821 
148.821 
162,4' 0 
161.141 
160,427 

61.8C 
68.86 
66.31 
66.26 
66.90 
68.41 
68.41 
68.61 
61.82 
68.96 

64,506 
80.747 
88.4' 6 
83.406 
102.161 
83.890 
88.390 
87.629 
88,117 
96,090 

49.61 
67.19 
66.68 

66.68 
66.96 
66.04 
66.04 
67.43 
68.80 
60.27 

\ 
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Alamance  County: 

Thirty-four  colored  schools,  90  white.  The  term  of  the  colored  schools 
ranges  from  100  to  170  days  and  of  the  white  from  150  to  170  days. 
There 'are  39  colored  and  118  white  teachers.  The  colored  teachers 
receive  ^  to  |28,  and  the  whites  $25  to  $35.  Total  amount  spent 
annually  on  colored  schools,  $6,000,  and  on  the  white,  $27,000.  One 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  colored  and  4,950  white  children  attend  school 
regularly.  The  school  facilities  for  the  whites  are  much  improved  over 
what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  but  those  of  the  colored  are  poorer,  tho 
the  taxes  of  the  colored  are  increased  from  150  to  300  per  cent.  There 
are  large  and  commodious  buildings  for  the  white  graded  schools  while 
the  colored  are  conducted  in  old  dilapidated  structures,  the  only  equip- 
ments being  what  has  been  used  by  the  white  schools.  The  colored  schools 
get  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  special  school  tax.  The  colored 
people  do  very  little  toward  supporting  schools  aside  from  public  ta^es. 

Caldwell  County: 

Twelve  colored  and  74  white  schools,  each  having  a  term  of  81  days, 
seven  grades  in  each.  There  are  15  colored  and  87  white  teachers.  The 
amounts  appropriated  for  1910-11  were:  for  the  colored,  $1,180,  and  for 
the  white,  $16,566.  In  general  the  condition  of  Negro  education  is  much 
better  than  formerly,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The  houses 
are  comfortable,  teachers  fairly  good. 

Craven  County: 

The  colored  teachers  get  from  $15  to  $30  and  the  whites  from  $25  to 
$75.  The  colored  schools  receive  annually  about  $3,000  and  the  whites 
$10,000.  In  the  country  the  school  facilities  are  not  even  as  good  as  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  but  300  per  cent  better  for  the  whites.  In  the  city 
they  are  about  twenty-five  per  cent  better.  The  colored  schools  receive 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  school  tax.  The  colored  people  both  sup- 
port schools  of  their  own  and  supplement  the  public  school  terms.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  is  very  common  indeed. 

Edgecombe  County: 

There  are  39  rural  white  and  35  rural  colored  schools,  the  terms  being 
154  and  103  days  respectively.  There  are  64  white  and  42  colored  teach- 
ers. Colored  teachers  having  first  grade  certificates,  7;  second  grade,  28; 
normal  training,  16;  those  having  four  years*  experience,  35;  those  having 
college  diplomas,  7.  The  colored  teachers  receive  $129.50  for  the  whole 
school  term  and  the  whites  $328.35. 

Halifax  County: 

Thirty-nine  colored  and  50  white  schools.  White  school  population, 
4,107;  colored,  7,859.  Colored  school  term,  108  days;  white  school  term, 
144  days.  First  grade  teachers,  26;  second  grade,  30;  those  having  nor- 
mal training,  43;  those  having  four  years*  experience,  49;  those  having 
college  diplomas,  5.    The  white  teachers  receive  $236.62  for  term  of  144 
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days  and  the  colored  |134.17  for  term  of  108  days.  The  total  amount 
spent  annually  on  colored  schools  is  $8,820.96  and  on  the  white  $20,822.54. 
The  average  attendance  of  colored  pupils  is  2,402  and  that  of  the  jxrhites 
1,779.    The  enrollment  of  colored  is  4,438  and  of  the  white  2,697. 

The  school  facilities,  buildings  and  equipments  are  very  much  better 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  In  some  places  the  colored  people  supple- 
ment the  schools.  In  general  the  condition  is  very  good  considering  the 
facilities,  but  they  ought  to  have  closer  and  more  helpful  supervision. 
The  colored  people  themselves  are  not  using  all  of  their  opportunities. 
They  simply  pay  their  school  tax  and  seem  to  think  they  have  done 
enough  and  show  no  interest  whatever  in  repairs,  etc. 

Graham  County: 

The  intensity  of  the  fight  against  Negro  education  seems  to  have 
been  broken  by  the  division  of  the  dominant  political  party  on  county  and 
state  financial  conditions.  Yet  the  colored  people  cannot  take  full  advan- 
tage of  these  conditions  since  they  are  affected  with  so  many  moral  cow- 
ards posing  as  leaders.  The  average  text  book  is  poor,  but  the  so-called 
school  histories  are  "positive  insults''  to  the  colored  teachers  and  pupils. 

Guilford  County: 

Here  the  colored  teachers  are  paid  about  $26  a  month  and  the  whites  $40. 

Hertford  County: 

Thirty-three  colored,  32  white'.  The  colored  teachers  receive  $25  and 
the  whites  $30  per  month.  The  total  amount  spent  on  colored  schools  is 
$3,076  and  on  the  white  $5,146.  There  are  3,235  colored  and  2,165  white 
children  of  school  age,  with  1,311  colored  and  754  whites  attending  school 
regularly.  There  is  scarcely  any  improvement  in  the  facilities  of  the 
Negro  schools,  but  the  white  schools  are  about  100  per  cent  better  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  There  are  two  separate  town  school  systems 
for  the  whites.  Special  school  tax  has  been  levied  in  two  districts,  but 
for  the  whites  only.  The  colored  people  give  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  a  year 
to  help  a  normal  school  and  they  have  one  public  school  about  four  months 
in  the  year.  In  general  the  condition  is  poor  with  very  inefficient  teach- 
ers and  qhort  terms;  the  best  trained  young  men  and  women  refuse  to 
teach  for  the  salary  offered. 

Mecklenburg  County: 

The  term  for  the  colored  school  is  four  months  and  for  the  white  six. 
The  colored  schools  have  only  one  grade  and  the  white  two.  Colored 
teachers  receive  $20  and  white  $40  per  month.  In  some  instances  the 
school  facilities  are  slightly  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  but  on 
the  whole  they  are  very  poor. 

Nash  County: 

There  are  54  white  and  41  colored  schools  for  school  populations  of 
4,522  and  3,096  respectively.    The  whites  have  a  school  term  of  105  days 
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and  the  colored  90  days.  There  are  84  white  and  41  colored  teachers. 
Colored  teachers  having  first  grsde  certificates,  9;  second  grade  certifi- 
cates, 30;  third  grade  certificates,  2;  those  having  four  years'  experience, 
32;  college  gpraduates,  5.  The  colored  teachers  receive  $121. 82  for  90  days 
and  the  whites  $247.86  for  105  days.  The  white  schools  receive  annually 
$27,264.71,  while  the  colored  receive  only  $5,846.66.  There  is  an  average 
attendance  of  1,332  colored  and  2,544  white  children. 

The  school  facilities  here  are  much  improved  over  what  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  but  they  are  not  yet  adequate  nor  in  any  way  equal  to  the 
whites.  In  some  places  the  colored  people  pay  a  special  school  tax  but 
they  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  In  some  places  they  supplement  the  school 
terms  but  only  for  a  few  weeks.  In  general  the  condition  is  very  good 
considering  the  bad  facilities  most  of  the  schools  have.  In  some  cases 
repairs  have  been  made  and  the  money  paid  for  them  was  the  regular 
appropriation  for  the  teachers'  salaries.  Teachers  put  up  with  poor 
school  houses  because  generally  improvements  mean  a  short  school  term. 

Wayne  County: 

There  are  41  colored  and  69  white  schools.  Except  in  four  cases  the 
length  of  the  term  in  the  colored  country  schools  was  four  months. 
These  four  were  given  six  months.  In  the  town  they  had  from  eight  to 
nine  months.  The  county  schools  of  the  whites  had  from  four  to  six 
months.  In  the  town  schools  the  grades  run  from  the  first  to  the  eighth. 
The  elementary  white  schools  have  seven  grades,  and  there  are  four  high 
schools.  There  are  85  white  and  40  colored  teachers.  The  colored  teach- 
ers receive  from  $20  to  $25  per  month  and  the  whites  from  $25  up. 
One  white  teacher  gets  $100  per  month.  Twelve  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  are  appropriated  annually  for  the  white  and 
$3,845.13  for  the  colored  schools.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
white  and  1,308  colored  children  attend  school  regularly. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  both  white  and 
colored  schools.  Of  the  special  school  tax  laid  last  year,  the  Goldsboro 
colored  graded  schools  received  for  all  purposes  $3,796.40  and  the  white, 
$16,563.30.  In  general  the  condition  of  Negro  public  school  education 
here  is  fair. 

In  1900  twenty-nine  (28.61)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  North  Carolina  were  in  regular  attendance  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  1909  forty-one  (40.83)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  North  Carolina  were  in  regular  attendance  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1900  the  average  school  term  was  68.3  days  a 
year  but  in  1910  the  term  had  increased  to  93.7  days  a  year. 
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The  following  table  of  statistics  is  compiled  from  the 

biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  scholastic  years  1908-09  and  1909-10: 

1908*09  1909^10 

Total  expenditures $3,068,260.36   13,178,960.60 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 5,362  5,326 

Negroes 2,308  2,284 

Total 7,670  7,609 

Number  of  Teachers 

Whites.  . 8,129  8,369 

Negroes 2,828  2,798 

Total 10,957  11,162 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

Whites $     34.80  $    37.02 

Negroes 24.70  25.26 

Length  of  Term  in  Days 

Whites 106.0  104.6 

Negroes 91.9  93.7 

Total  School  Population 

Whites 490,710  497,077 

Negroes 236,856  238,091 

Total 727,665  735,168 

Enrollment 

Whites 360,776  360,121 

Negroes 160,427  160,283 

Total 521,202  520,404 

Average  Attendance 

Whites 240,879  235,872 

Negroes 95,090  95,463 

Total   . 336,969  331,335 

Per  Cent  of  Total  School  Population  Enrolled 

Whites 73.3  72.4 

Negroes 67.7  67.3 

According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 

Negro  illiteracy  for  North  Carolina  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


1870 

1880 

1890 

84.8 

77.4 

60.1 

1900 


North  Carolina 84.8        77.4         60.1         47.6 
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Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner,  in  his  biennial  report  of  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  for  1908-09  and  1909-10 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  education  of  the  Negro:  ^ 

As  the  conditions  have  not  changed  since  my  last  report,  and  as  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Negro,  I  shall  repeat  here  the  views  expressed  in  my  preced- 
ing biennial  report,  changing  only  the  figures  used  in  that  report  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  correct  figures  of  this  biennial  period. 

It  would  be  easier  and  more  pleasant  for  me  to  close  this  report 
'without  undertaking  to  discuss  this  most  perplexing  problem  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Negro,  about  which  there  are  so  many  conflicting  and  di- 
vergent views  among  my  people.  This  is  a  part,  however,  of  the  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  state  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  difficult  part. 
It  is,  tiierefore,  my  duty  to  study  it  and  to  give  to  you  and  thru  you  to 
the  general  assembly  and  to  the  people  my  honest  views  about  it.  He  is 
a  coward  that  basely  runs  away  from  a  manifest  duty. 

In  considering  this  question  of  Negro  education  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
aside  so  far  as  possible,  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  maudlin  senti- 
mentality on  the  other.  There  has  been  too  much  of  both.  For  an  ex- 
pression of  my  general  views  upon  this  question  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my 
report  for  1900-1902,  pages  6  to  12.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  or 
materially  to  modify  these  general  views. 

In  justice  to  the  Negro  and  for  the  information  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple who  have  been  misled  into  thinking  that  too  large  a  part  of  the  taxes 
that  the  white  people  pay  is  spent  for  the  education  of  the  Negro,  it  may 
be  well  in  the  outset  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund.  As  is  well  known,  under  section 
4116  of  the  School  Law*  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  in  each 
county  is  practically  placed  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  the  only  restriction  laid  upon  the  board  therein  being 
that  the  funds  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  schools  of  each  township 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  equal  length  of  term  as  nearly  as  possible,  having 
due  regard  to  the  grade  of  work  to  be  done,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  etc.  The  Constitution  directs  that  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fund  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  favor  of  either  race.  This  report 
shows  that  in  1910  the  Negroes  of  city  and  rural  districts  received  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  building  school  houses  $373,390.55  for  238,091  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  The  whites  received  for  the  same  purpose  for  497,077 
children  of  school  age  $1,924,704.40.  The  Negroes,  therefore,  constitute 
about  thirty- two  per  cent  of  the  school  population  and  receive  in  the 
apportionment  for  the  same  purposes  less  than  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 


^Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North  Carolina  for  1908-9 
and  1939-10,  p.  54  et  Beq. 
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school  money.  This  report  shows  that  the  Negroes  paid  for  schools  in 
taxes  on  their  own  property  and  polls  about  $163,417.89,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  all  that  they  received  for  school  purposes.  Add  to  this  their  just 
share  of  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  their  share  of  the  large 
school  tax  paid  by  corporations  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  by  every  dictate  of  reason  and  justice,  and  it  will  be  appar- 
ent that  the  part  of  the  taxes  actually  paid  by  individual  white  men  for 
the  education  of  the  Negro  is  so  small  that  the  man  that  would  begrudge 
it  or  complain  about  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  any  unprejudiced  man  must  see  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
giving  the  Negroes  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  every  dictate  of 
justice,  right,  wisdom,  humanity  and  Christianity. 

.  .  .  .  The  Negro  is  here  among  us  thru  no  fault  of  his  own, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  here.  There  are  but  two  roads  open  to  him.  One 
is  elevation  thru  the  right  sort  of  education;  the  other  is  deterioration 
and  degradation  thru  ignorance  and  miseducation,  inevitably  leading  to 
expulsion  or  extermination.  We  must  help  him  into  the  first  if  we  can. 
If  we  do  not  our  race  will  pay  the  heaviest  penalty  for  the  failure. 

.  .  .  .  There  is  another  phase  of  this  problem  of  Negro  educa- 
tion worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  our  people.  It  is  manifest  to 
me  that  if  the  Negroes  become  convinced  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of 
their  schools  and  of  the  opportunities  of  an  education,  most  of  the  wisest 
and  most  self-respecting  Negroes  will  leave  the  state,  and  eventually 
there  will  be  left  here  only  the  indolent,  worthless  and  criminal  part  of 
the  Neg^  population.  Already  there  has  been  considerable  emigration 
of  the  Negroes  from  the  state.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  drive  the  best 
of  them  from  the  state  than  by  keeping  up  this  continual  agitation  about 
withdrawing  from  them  the  meager  educational  opportunities  that  they 
now  have.  Their  emigration  in  large  numbers  would  result  in  a  compli- 
cation of  the  labor  problem.  Some  of  our  southern  farms  would  be 
compelled  to  lie  untenanted  and  untilled.  The  experience  of  one  district 
in  Wilson  county  illustrates  this.  The  county  board  of  education  found 
it,  for  various  reasons,  impossible  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  Negro  school 
house.  Before  the  year  was  out  the  board  received  several  offers  from 
farmers  in  the  district  to  donate  a  site.  Upon  inquiry  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  as  to  the  reason  of  these  generous  offers,  he  was  told  that 
when  it  was  learned  that  no  site  for  the  school  house  could  be  secured 
and  that  the  Negroes  were  to  have  no  school  in  that  district,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  best  Negro  tenants  and  laborers  there  moved  into  other 
districts  where  they  could  have  the  advantages  of  a  school.  This  is  a 
practical  side  of  this  question  that  our  people  would  do  well  to  consider. 
What  happened  in  this  district  will  happen  in  the  entire  state  if  we  give 
the  best  Negroes  reasonable  g^rounds  to  believe  that  their  public  school 
privileges  are  to  be  decreased  or  withdrawn. 
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Section  12.    South  Carolina 

The  Constitution  of  1868  established  the  state  school  sys- 
tem, providing  for  free  schools  regardless  of  race  or  color. 
For  the  next  few  years  there  was  but  slow  progress  in  these 
schools.  The  year  1873,  however,  showed  * 'marked  progress 
and  improvement." 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education: 

SOUTH  CAKOLINA 


School 

Pier  cent 

Daily 
attendance 

Per  cent  of 

YBAX 

population. 

EnroUment 

enrolled 

enrollment 

colored 

attending 

1899-1900    .  .   . 

811.9^0 

165.602 

49.88 

110.947 

71.80 

1900-1901    .   .   . 

287.54) 

167.976 

54.94 

113.666 

71.89 

1901-1902    .  .   . 

292.000 

144.786 

49.68 

109.699 

75.77 

19  2-1903    .   .   . 

294.962 

154.883 

62.81 

111.681 

72.34 

1908-1904    .  .   . 

299.129 

166.588 

.    62.36 

113.929 

72.76 

19 '4-1916   .  .   . 

808,126 

161,272 

53.21 

1(.7.800 

66.84 

19C>&-1906    .   .    . 

807,121 

171.022 

56.71 

114.490 

66.94 

1906-1907    .   .   . 

811.111 

169.781 

54.66 

118.886 

70.04 

19  7-19  8    .   .   . 

314.981 

172.967 

64.92 

124.136 

71.77 

19-8-19.9    .   .   . 

816,007 

181.096 

67.80 

128.481 

68.18 

Charleston  (Bounty: 

There  42  teachers  in  the  Negro  schools  of  Charleston  city,  forty  of 
vrhom  are  white  and  two  colored.  In  the  county  schools  there  are  59 
colored  teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  two  Negro  teachers  in  Charleston 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  white  teachers  but  the  salaries  of  the  Negro 
teachers  in  the  county  schools  are  always  considerably  less  than  those  of 
the  whites.  For  the  scholastic  year  1909-10  there  were  2,426  Negro  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  while  5,073  were 
enrolled  in  the  county  schools. 

The  school  facilities  seem  adequate  in  the  city.  It  is  reported  that 
all  are  accommodated  who  apply  in  tiie  county,  the  enrollment  reaching 
as  high  as  125  to  140  in  single  schools.  This  comes  from  the  schools  being 
not  widely  dispersed  in  some  districts.  The  school  buildings  are  very 
good  in  the  city,  fair  in  the  county  but  with  decided  need  of  improve- 
ment Appropriate  furniture  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  all  but  a  few 
instances.  This  state  of  affairs  may  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  in  making  demands  of  the  trustees.  The  Negroes 
of  the  county  help  to  support  three  or  four  parochial  schools. 

The  greatest  need  is  for  colored  teachers  in  the  schools.  The  build- 
ings are  good  and  the  instruction  equals  that  given  the  whites  in  the 
grammar  schools;  but  until  there  are  Negro  teachers  for  Negro  children 
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the  very  essential  thing  in  the  education  of  the  Negro  youth  is  lacking — 
inspiration.  There  is  need  of  a  public  high  school;  the  only  high  school 
in  the  community  is  Avery  Normal  Institute,  supported  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association. 

Newberry  County: 

There  are  six  Negro  teachers  in  the  city  schools  and  66  in  the  county 
schools.  The  average  salary  paid  the  male  teachers  in  the  county  is  $121 
per  year,  for  female  teachers  $105  per  year.  The  average  salary  paid 
Negro  male  teachers  is  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  that  paid  white  male 
teachers,  while  the  average  salary  of  the  Negro  female  teachers  is  not 
quite  one- third  that  paid  white  female  teachers.  According  to  the  report 
for  1909-10  the  Negro  enrollment  was  5,329  for  the  county  and  475  for  the 
city.  Thus  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  81,  a  large  num- 
ber in  itself  not  to  mention  the  lack  of  facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  500  Negro  children  are  unable  to  get  into  schools  because  of  lack  of 
facilities. 

It  has  happened  in  the  city  school  proper  and  happens  quite  often  in 
the  different  county  districts  that  the  Negro  patrons  have  to  supplement 
the  fund  allotted  them  to  extend  or  in  some  cases  even  to  run  the  school 
for  the  whole  of  the  otherwise  short  school  term.  It  is  being  done  this 
year  in  some  districts,  while  in  some  instances  this  year  the  school  term 
has  been  greatly  shortened. 

I  consider  it  to  be  almost  impossible  for  the  schools  in  our  community 
to  do  very  effective  work  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers, many  of  them  having  100  or  more  scholars.  They  have  no  equipment 
for  modem  school  work. 

The  Negro  public  schools  in  my  community  are  doing  in  a  little  way 
much  good  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  Negro  youth.  I  believe  if 
more  financial  aid  were  given  them,  and  to  this  employ  competent  teach- 
ers who  are  prepared  to  teach  intelligently,  much  more  good  than  at 
present  would  be  forthcoming. 

Pickens  County: 

There  are  23  colored  and  43  white  schools  here.  Last  year  the  term 
of  the  city  schools  for  Negroes  was  from  four  to  five  months  and  of  the 
rural  schools  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  months.  In  the  city  the  term 
of  the  whites  was  from  six  to  eight  months  and  in  the  rural  districts  from 
four  to  six  months.  The  colored  schools  have  an  average  of  six  grades 
and  the  whites  an  average  of  eight.  There  are  23  colored  and  63  white 
teachers.  The  colored  teachers  receive  an  average  salary  of  $20  and  the 
whites  $40.  The  improvement  in  the  school  facilities  is  decidedly  good, 
for  ten  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  colored  school  in  this  county.  The 
colored  schools  are  supposed  to  get  the  special  tax  collected  from  the 
colored  people.  Usually  the  colored  people  supplement  the  school  terra. 
There  seems  to  be  very  little  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Negro  pub- 
lic school  education  here. 
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Richland  County: 

There  are  55  colored  and  49  white  schools  with  72  colored  and  1S5 
white  teachers,  the  colored  receiving  from  $143  to  $196  a  year  and  the 
whites  from  $394  to  $576  a  year.  Fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($15,590.25)  are  spent  on  the  colored 
schools' annually  and  $61,746.02  on  the  white.  Five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  colored  and  4,584  white  children  attend  school  regularly.  In 
a  few  instances  the  colored  people  supplement  the  school  term.  In  gen- 
eral the  Negro  public  school  education  is  poor. 

Union  County: 

The  colored  schools  average  five  grades  and  the  white  seven.  The 
colored  teachers  receive  an  average  of  $25  and  the  whites  an  average  of 
$60.  The  general  condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  is  very 
poor. 

Many  of  the  colored  teachers  of  South  Carolina  are  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  do  the  most  elementary  work.  Many  of  the  facilities  are  not  so 
good  as  they  were  ten  years  ago  but  in  a  few  cases  they  are  better.  The 
general  condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  has  been  fair  but  it  is 
going  back. 

In  1900  thirty-five  (35.23)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  South  Carolina  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  whose  annual  length  was  75  days.  In  1909  the  attend- 
ance had  advanced  to  thirty-nine  (39)  per  cent  but  the  term 
length  was  only  70  days. 

Summary  of  facts  as  reported  in  the  Forty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  1909: 

Whites,  5-17,  1900 180,882 

Negroes,  5-17,  1900 283,165 

White  Colored 

Public  school  bouses 2.334  1,442 

Private  school  houses 264  718 

Public  schools 2,712  2,364 

Men  teachers  (white:  1st  grade,  2,487;  2nd  grade,  610;  3rd  grade,  160) ; 

(colored:  Ist  arrade,  847;  2nd  grade,  377;  3rd  grade,  170)    ....  933  8M 
Women  teachers:  (white:  1st  grade,  2,^87;  2nd  grade,  610;  3rd  grade, 

160);  (colored:  Ist  grade,  688;  2nd  grade,  775;  8rd  grade.  389)  .   .  8,247  1,802 

Total  teachers 4,180  2,896 

Pupils 163,8(17  181,096 

Average  attendance 107.368  123,481 

Pupils  to  a  school 66  77 

Pupils'to  a  teacher 36  68 

Average  number  of  weeks  of  school 26.19  14.7 

School  houses  built  last  year,  (white:  wood,  117;  brick.  17);  (colored: 

wood,  49;  brick,  0) 134  49 

Value  of  school  houses  built  last  year $  266.180.86  $  7.061.80 

School  houses  with  grounds  enclosed 106  8 

Districts  that  levy  an  extra  tax 666  .... 

Districts  that  do  not  levy  an  extra  tax 1.177  .... 

Town  schools 282  198 

Country  schools 2,430  2,161 
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School  Houses 

Public 

Private  .  .  .   . 
Public  Bchooli 

Teachers 

First  Grade 

Men 

Women  .  .  . 


HOUSES,  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 


Second  Orade 
Men  .... 
Women  .  . 

Third  Grade 
Men  .... 
Women .    . 


Enrollment 

Boys    . 
Girls    . 


WhiU 

2.384 

264 

2.712 


672 
2.487 

186 
610 

75 
150 


74,r84 
79,775 

65 

86 
26.19 
88.68 
23.86 


Colored 

1,442 

718 

2,354 


847 


877 
776 

170 
889 


88.164 
97.931 

77 
6S 

14.7 
2S 

18.6 


Aversffe  number  of  pupils  to  school 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  teacher 

Average  number  of  weeks  session 

Average  number  of  weeks  of  town  schools 

Average  number  of  weeks  of  country  schools 

Total  revenues  (for  both  whites  and  Negroes) 92,846^647.72  .... 

ToUl  expenditures 1.693.782.51  $308,153.16 

Balance  on  hand  July  1. 1909      446.762.05  .... 

Average  yearly  salary  paM  men  teachers 479.79  118.17 

Average  yearly  salary  paid  women  teachers 249.18  91.45 

Institutions  of  higher  education 27  11 

EXPENDITURES 

Average  salary  paid  teachers  WhiU  Colored 

Men $          479.79  $      118,17 

Women 249.13  91.46 

Total  salaries  paid  teachers 

Men 419.390.36  100.948.26 

Women 799,679.54  172.566.69 

Buikling  school  houses 141.144.02  7,132.66 

Repairing  school  houses 43.816.37  7.015.91 

Rent  of  school  houses 2,747.54  2.138.02 

Land  for  school  purposes 27.775.37  579.75 

Fuel  and  incidentals 87,476.29  10.945.86 

Other  purposes 118,708.02  6,826.01 

Total $1,590,782.51  $808,168.16 

The  following  statistics  are  for  Charleston  county  for  school  year 
1908-09: 


Whites  . 
Negroes 


EnroUment 


8.912 
7.866 


Average  Length  of  Tern  In  Weeks 


84 


Total 11,778 

Nttuber  of  Schools 

Whites 80 

Negroes 62 


Total  . 

Whites  . 
Negroes 


Nttnber  of  Tenchers 


82 

155 
61 


Total 216 

Average  Number  of  Pnpils  to  a  Teacher 

Whites 35 

Negroes 76 


Whites 

Negroes 

Average  Yearly  Salaries 

Whites 

Males $ 

Females 

Negroes 

Males $ 

Females 

Total  BxpendKures 

Whites $189.( 

Negroes 20,100 

Per  Capita  Bxpendltttre  (Enrollnent) 

Whites $    86.70 

Negroes 2.66 


1.248 
402 

213 

184 
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It  is  well  tx)  note  here  the  per  capita  expenditures  on  white 
and  Negro  children  for  educational  purposes.  The  following 
figures  for  the  state  cover  the  period  from  1899  to  1909: 

Pier  Capita  Expenditure  for  South  Carolliia  Acoordlnff  to  BnroUnent 


YBAJt 

WhiU 

Negro 

1899 

%    4.96 

%    1.42 

19  X) 

5.66 

1.30 

1901 

5.82 

1.30 

1902 

6.01 

1.63 

19  8 

6.11 
6.88 

1.45 

19T4 

1.47 

1906 

7.49 

1.51 

19^6 

7.83 

1.47 

1907 

7.9S 

1.67 

1908 

9.00 

i.eo 

1909 

10.34 

1.70 

Per  Capita  Expenditures  for  Certain  Counties  In  South  Carolina  According  to 

Enrollment*  1908-1909 


COUNTY 

White 

Neip^ 

Bamber? 

$    18.69 

$    0.89 

Beaufort 

31.86 

3.09 

Calhoun 

14.89 

0.68 

Charleston 

36.70 

2.56 

Fairfield 

13.26 

0.78 

Laurens 

11.06 

0.97 

liarlboTo 

12.14 

0.96 

Richland 

26.35 

3.21 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  is  compiled  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  education  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910: 


Expenditures 
11909 


21910 


Whites $1,509,732    $1,684,796.85 

Negroes 808.163        368.802.64 


Total 


Whites  . 
Negroes 

Total  . 


.   .       .     $1,817,886    $2,063,699.49 
Number  of  Schools 


249 

268.26 

118 

118.18 

91 

94.34 

2.712 
2,854 


2.702 
2.386 


Whites  . 
Nesrroes 

Total  . 


5,066 

Number  of  Teachers 


4.180 
2.696 


6,088 


4.362 
2.616 


Salaries,  Average  Yearly 

11909  >1910 

Whites  (male)     ...        $    480         $    539.46 
Whites  (female)    .   . 
Nesrroes  (male)  .  .  . 
Neinnoe8(  female)  .  . 

Length  of  Term 

Whites 26.19  weeks   24.4  weeks 

Nesrroes 14.7  weeks    14.0  weeks 

Enrollment 

Whites 153,807  156,051 

Nesrroes 181.096  184,364 


Total 


6,876 


6,968 


Whites  . 
Neirroes. 


334.902 

Average  Attendance 

107.368 


123,481 


340,416 


114,731 
129,170 


lEstimated  school  population  of  South  Carolina  for  1909-9  was:  whites.  201.868;  Negroes, 
316,007. 

Census  for  1910  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  total  population  of  South  CJaroIina: 
Whites 679.162  I  Negroes 835,843 
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state  AM  Ur  SiM»er  ScbMl  ApproprtatlMM  to  NtcbM-  EdootlDii 

1909  1910  1908-09 

Whites $      5.168       Whites S  356,994.88 

Negroes Notfainff       Colored ItOM 

It  is  reported  that 

....  of  the  $20,000  appropriated  last  year  [1909]  by  the  state 
legislature  to  aid  weak  schools  256  white  schools  in  31  counties  have 
shared  in  the  appropriation  but  no  colored.  And  of  the  $60,000  appro- 
priated to  aid  rural  high  schools  131  white  high  schools  were  helped  in  40 
counties  but  no  colored. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen    .  that  the  colored  scho(^  of  South 

Carolina  do  not  share  on  an  equality  with  the  whites.  The  revenue  re- 
ceived from  Negfro  property  tax  and  Negro  poll  tax  to  say  nothing  about 
the  money  received  from  other  sources  more  than  pays  for  the  running 
of  Negro  schools  in  this  state.  The  Negro  public  schools  are  surely  no 
burden  to  the  white  tax-payers  here  who  are  not  interested  in  these 
schools  which  are  being  supported  by  the  Negroes  themselves. 

According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  South  Carolina  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


1870 

1880 

189^ 

1900 

SoDth  Carolina  .  .  . 

81.1 

78.6 

64.1 

52.8 

Section  13.     Georgia 

The  Negro  school  system  of  Georgia  started  in  the  memorable  con- 
ference at  Savannah  in  December,  1864,  when  Stanton,  secretary  of  war, 
and  Genera]  Sherman  met  five  or  six  of  the  leading  Negro  ministers,  and 
after  a  dramatic  interchange  of  opinion,  free  schools  were  decided  upon. 
An  old  slave  market  was  bought,  the  bars  which  marked  the  slave-stalls 
broken  and  a  school  opened. 

The  provisional  government  under  the  constitution  of  1865  gave  the 
legislature  power  to  establish  schools,  but  did  not  contemplate  schools 
for  Negroes.  The  new  constitution  of  1868  provided  for  schools  for  both 
races,  but  none  were  opened  until  the  summer  of  1871.  In  1872  lack  of 
funds  compelled  the  suspension  of  the  schools,  but  they  were  finally 
started  permanently  in  1873. ' 

The  state  board  of  education  for  the  state  of  Georgia  con- 
sists of  the  governor,  the  attorney-general,  the  comptrolle"- 
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general,  the  state  school  commissioner  and  four  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Georgia  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education : 

GEORGIA 


SehoU 

Aw  cent 

DaUy 
attendance 

Percent  of 

YBAX 

population. 

Enrollment 

enrolled 

enrollment 

colored 

attending 

189»-1900    .... 

380.970 

196.276 

51.25 

119.276 

61.06 

1900-1901    . 

868.060 

200.848 

55.82 

122,887 

61.18 

1901-1902    . 

868,060 

204.706 

66.89 

124,658 

60.84 

19Q2-190S    . 

876*446 

201.418 

68.51 

120.082 

58.69 

1908-1904    . 

876.446 

201.418 

68.51 

120.082 

59.69 

1904-1906    . 

887.166 

200.238 

61.72 

119,705 

59.79 

1905-1906    . 

887.166 

200.288 

51.72 

119.705 

69.79 

1906-1907    . 

887.166 

200.288 

61.72 

119.705 

60.79 

1907-1908    . 

405»948 

201.512 

49.64 

119,504 

59.80 

190fr-1909   .... 

398.688 

220,699 

66.07 

145»866 

68.86 

Bibb  County: 

There  are  20  colored  schools  and  35  white.  Each  has  a  nine  months' 
term.    The  colored  schools  have  six  grades.    The  whites  have  high  and 

normal  schools.  There  are  58  colored  and  144  white  teachers.  Three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  colored  and  8,874  white  chil- 
dren attend  school  regularly.  The  school  facilities  for  colored  children 
are  about  the  same  as  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Chatham  County: 

There  are  10  city  and  12  county  schools  for  the  whites  and  3  city  and 
28  county  schools  for  Negroes.  In  the  city  the  terms  for  both  white  and 
colored  are  nine  months  long,  but  in  the  county  the  colored  have  only  six 
months.  The  grammar  schools  for  both  the  white  and  colored  have  eight 
grades.  In  the  city  schools  there  are  129  white  teachers  and  43  colored, 
and  in  the  county  schools  15  white  and  28  colored  teachers.  The  salaries 
of  the  county  white  teachers  are  $40  and  those  of  the  colored  $30. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  all  schools  annually  is  $310,915;  Negro 
schools,  $19,413.  Nothing  for  new  buildings  or  improvements  for  the 
colored. 

The  facilities  for  the  colored  schools  remain  practically  the  same  as 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  whites  have  been  provided  with  a  new 
high  school  costing  $135,000,  three  grammar  buildings  and  large  additions 
to  several  old  buildings. 

On  the  whole  the  colored  teachers  are  well  qualified.  Buildings  and 
equipments  for  Negroes  are  poor. 

Two  thousand  and  thirty-five  colored  and  4,284  white  children  attend 
the  city  schools,  and  978  colored  and  319  white  children  attend  the  county 
schools. 
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Fulton  County: 

Thirteen  colored,  30  white  schools.  Term  of  each  nine  months  with 
eight  grades  in  both.  Twenty  colored  and  75  white  teachers.  The  white 
teachers  receive  salaries  from  $45  to  $75  and  the  colored  from  $20  to  $40. 
There  are  997  colored  and  2,480  white  children  attending  school.  Thru 
the  efforts  of  the  Negroes  conditions  have  been  improved  over  what  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  The  Negroes  do  not  pay  a  very  large  share  of  the 
school  tax.  The  general  condition  of  Negro  education  is  g^rowing  bet^ 
ter. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  printed  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Pulton  county,  Georgia, 
for  1909,  and  show  something  of  Negro  self-help  in  public 
school  education : 

College  Park,  —The  Negroes  of  this  town  made  a  deed  to  a  half -acre 
lot  to  the  board  of  education  and  besides,  met  them  half  way  in  the 
building  of  a  $1,200  house. 

Bethlehem, —The  following  lines  which  appear  in  the  School  and 
Home  tell  the  tale  of  this  building:  This  school,  valued  at  $800,  was 
constructed  by  a  dozen  Negroes  of  a  community,  10  miles  from  Atlanta, 
none  of  whom  owned  more  than  $300  or  $400  worth  of  property.  There 
are  hundreds  of  schools  for  white  children  in  Georgia  that  would  suffer 
by  comparison. 

Pittsburg . — Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  term  the  Negroes  here, 
with  the  aid  of  only  $75  from  the  county  board  of  education,  have  bought 
a  lot  worth  $200  and  built  a  $1,800  house.  It  has  been  hard  to  get  this 
accomplished,  mainly,  because  of  difficulties  which  they  apprehended 
from  Uie  city  extension  movement,  but  it  is  done  at  last  and  this  work 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  teachers  and  community. 

Springfield, — This  building  has  been  continually  improved  since  it 
was  constructed  a  year  ago  and  it  is  now  in  very  good  condition.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  leadership  of  the  teacher. 

South  Atlanta, — The  house  and  lot  cost  $3,200  and  was  raised  almost 
entirely  by  the  Negroes  of  the  community. 

By  way  of  summary  the  report  says: 

Our  Negro  schools  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment during  the  last  year.  But  little  help  has  been  given  by  the  county 
authorities,  the  Negroes  for  the  most  part  desiring  to  own  their  buildings 
themselves.  Building  plans  are  furnished  them,  together  with  much  in- 
expensive advice  and  insistence  upon  comfortable  quarters  for  teachers 
and  pupils.    Here  and  there,  as  an  incentive,  some  small  part  of  the 
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building  material  used  has  been  given  them,  but  they  have  met  nearly  all 
the  expense  connected  with  the  new  schools. 

Green  County: 

Thirty-seven  colored  and  68  white  schools.  Term  of  colored  schools 
five  months  and  of  white  schools  nine  months.  The  colored  schools  have 
six  grades  and  the  white  ten.  There  are  41  colored  teachers  and  66  white. 
The  colored  teachers  receive  from  $15  to  $20  and  the  white  from  $40  to  $75. 

The  total  amount  spent  annually  on  colored  schools  is  $3,485  and  on 
the  white,  $26,730.  One  thousand  and  twenty-five  colored  and  1,650  white 
children  attend  school  regularly.  Two-tenths  of  the  school  tax  goes  to 
colored  schools.  The  colored  people  support  schools  of  their  own.  In 
general  the  system  is  very  poor. 

Macon  County: 

There  are  today  28  Negro  public  schools  in  the  county.  There  are 
about  three  times  as  many  for  white  children.  For  Negro  children  the 
average  number  of  schools  in  each  township  is  one.  There  are  many 
countiy  communities  which  do  not  boast  of  even  one  public  school  for 
Negroes.  This  part  of  Macon  county  has  suffered  so  much  for  lack  of 
public  school  facilities.  The  schools  are  few  and  far  between,  the  chil- 
dren often  being  obliged  to  walk  five  or  six  miles  to  attend  school. 

It  would  seem  that  these  few  schools  would  be  well  provided  for 
since  there  are  so  few  of  them,  but  this  is  not  the  fact  In  the  rural 
communities  the  same  building  serves  for  the  double  purpose  of  school 
building  and  church.  The  building  is  often  built  and  kept  up  by  the 
Negroes  in  that  community  who  are  members  of  that  particular  denomi- 
nation. There  are  no  desks  in  these  buildings  and  no  backs  to  the  seats. 
The  windows  have  no  glass,  but  are  opened  and  shut  with  wooden  shut- 
ters. 

In  these  rural  communities  there  is  an  average  of  one  teacher  per 
school.  At  times  the  teacher  may  press  into  service  one  of  the  advanced 
scholars  as  an  assistant.  The  assistant  is  sometimes  given  as  much  as 
$10  per  month. 

In  Macon  county  there  is  often  no  effort  made  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  secure  the  best  teachers.  All  one  has  to  do  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion in  the  rural  schools  is  to  "stand  in  with  the  authorities."  Thus  the 
county  fails  to  secure  efficient  Negro  teachers  for  the  Negro  schools. 

The  salaries  of  the  county  school  teachers  range  from  $17.50  to  $37.50. 
The  county  schools  are  taught  for  five  or  six  months  at  a  time.  They 
have  from  one  to  five  grades.  Some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be  graded 
at  all. 

There  are  40  Negro  teachers  in  the  county.  The  schools  for  Negroes 
in  the  towns  and  villages  are  somewhat  better  than  those  in  the  country 
districts,  altho  there  is  not  enough  difference  to  show  any  startling  con- 
trast 
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The  school  buildings  in  the  towns  and  villages  often  serve  for  both 
school  and  church  purposes.  The  teachers  in  the  town  schools  range  from 
one  to  six,  the  smallest  number  of  teachers  being  in  the  largest  town  in 
the  county  (Montezuma)  and  the  largest  number  being  in  the  smallest 
town  in  the  county  (Marshallville). 

These  town  schools  have  eight  grades  and  they  have  a  school  year  of 
nine  months.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  range  from  $20  to  $40  per  month. 
The  Negroes  themselves  give  no  aid  to  any  private  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren.   That  is  one  thing  they  have  not  as  yet  been  taught  to  do. 

In  one  town  (Marshallville)  the  Negro  children  pay  $0.25  per  year 
into  the  town  treasury  for  school  purposes,  but  they  pay  nothing  at  all 
for  the  support  of  the  private  schools  in  the  county. 

The  number  of  children  attending  school  in  the  county  is  2,005.  The 
number  kept  out  of  school  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  is  said  to  be 
about  400.  The  number  of  students  in  each  room  in  these  schools  is  very 
large.    There  are  at  times  as  many  as  150  in  one  class. 

Altho  these  Negro  teachers  have  about  twice  as  many  children  to 
teach,  they  get  about  one-third  as  much  salary  as  the  white  teachers  who 
teach  the  same  classes. 

There  is  no  high  school  for  Negroes  in  this  county.  There  are  many 
for  white  children. 

The  salaries  of  the  white  teachers  range  from  $60  to  $100  per  month. 
The  teachers  in  the  Negro  schools  were  educated  in  such  schools  as  Fisk, 
Howard  and  the  Atlanta  universities,  Talladega,  Ballard  and  the  schools 
of  the  county. 

The  progress  of  these  schools  is  very  slow.  The  great  need  for  the 
Negroe?  of  the  county  is  a  high  school.  It  would  be  an  inspiration  for 
the  large  boys  and  girs  of  the  community. 

Many  stop  school  for  the  reason  that  they  are  obliged  to  work,  others 
because  they  are  ashamed  to  go  to  a  school  where  there  are  so  few  large 
boys.  The  county  is  a  good  field  for  energetic  young  men  who  are  willing 
to  work. 

Putnam  County: 

There  are  25  colored  and  15  white  schools.  Term  of  colored  school  5 
months  and  of  white  7  months.  The  colored  schools  are  not  graded.  Ten 
grades  in  white  schools.  There  are  26  colored  teachers  and  24  or  more 
white,  the  colored  teachers  receiving  from  $12.50  to  $22.50  per  month  and 
the  whites  from  $35  to  $50. 

The  annual  report  6f  the  county  school  commissioner,  March  20, 1911, 
says:  "By  the  local  tax  plan  the  Negroes  get  exactly  what  they  pay  in 
and  no  more."  The  school  population  of  the  county  shows  688  white  and 
3,172  Negro  children  of  school  age.  The  expenditures  were  $8,842.35  for 
white  schools  and  $1,641.34  for  colored  schools. 
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Richmond  County  Rural  Schools: 

BxpendlturMi  1910 

Whites $129,145.21 

Negroes 


Nunber  of  Schools 


Whites  . 
Nflffroeo. 

Total  . 


Whites  . 
NegroeB . 

Total  . 


Lenffth  of  Tom 

25       Whites 7.9  months 

14       Neffroes 6.3  months 


89 


EnroHment' 


Nunber  of  Teftchers 


Whites  . 
2g      Neffroes . 

Totol  . 


6,564 
2,970 


14 


42 


Average  Attendance 


9,524 


Average  Salaries 

Whites «  .   .      .   .   $  41.14       Neyroea 

Nesxoes 25.40 


Whites 70  per  cent 

See  Note  8 


City  Systems 

Atlanta  (1910-11) 

The  city  of  Atlanta  has  eleven  public  schools  for  Negroes.  Five  of 
these  schools  are  suburban  schools  and  have  only  recently  been  incorpora- 
ted into  the  city  system  by  the  extension  of  the  city  limits.  Since  1890 
but  one  public  school  for  Negroes  has  been  added  to  the  list,  tho  the 
school  population  has  steadily  increased.  A  new  school  is  now  being  built 
for  Negroes.  The  Negro  enrollment  in  the  city  system  is  5,122.  There 
are  80  teachers.  The  attendance  in  these  schools  is  good,  averaging 
about  ninety-two  per  cent.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  irregularity  in  attendance  results  in  the  loss  of  one's  seat,  for  almost 
every  one  of  these  eleven  schools  has  its  waiting  list  of  those  who  are 
desirous  of  attending  but  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  school 
facilities. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  is  good,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
had  excellent  training.  The  schools  for  higher  education  in  Atlanta  have 
trained  these  teachers  for  efficient  service.  Atlanta  University  alone  has 
trained  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  public  school  teachers  of 
the  city. 

At  least  250  pupils  who  apply  for  admission  each  year  are  turned 
away  for  lack  of  seats.  Hundreds  do  not  apply  at  all  because  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  schools,  and  still  others  do  not  concern  them- 


^The  flffures  for  expenditurra  for  whites  were  taken  from  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Ekiucation  of  Georgia  for  the  year  1910.  The  fiffores  for  expenditures 
of  Negro  schools  do  not  appear. 

^Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Georgia,  page  261. 

^Among  the  Negro  schools  the  enrollment  is  generally  large,  several  schools  having  50  to  60 
pupils  on  roll,  five  or  six  as  many  as  40  pupils  and  the  smallest  among  them  not  less  than  90. 
We  generally  estimate  that  a  little  more  than  half  the  Negro  children  in  the  rural  districts 
are  in  school.— Annual  Report  of  Public  Schools  of  Augusta  and  Richmond  County.  Georgia, 
1910.  page  70. 
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selves.  Many  are  enrolled  in  the  private  schools  of  the  city  and  many 
are  taught  in  the  afternoon  sessions  provided  by  the  .Gate  City  Free 
Kindergarten  Association,  an  organization  supported  by  Negroes.  Usually 
the  first  four  or  five  grades  of  the  Negro  public  schools  are  running  dou- 
ble sessions.  The  same  teacher  has  two  sets  of  children,  usually  60  in  a 
set,  one  coming  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the 
children  are  doing  about  half  time  in  school,  an  injustice  to  both  the 
teacher  and  the  students. 

The  salary  of  the  colored  teachers,  even  of  those  doing  double  session 
work,  is  considerably  less  than  the  salary  of  the  white  teachers  doing  the 
same  grade  work. 

The  teachers'  salaries  in  the  public  school  system  of  Atlanta  are 
shown  by  the  following  schedule:' 


Salary  Per  Year 

White 

Negro 

Principal8,2  eiffhtgradea: 
First  year 

%   U066.60 
1,076.00 
1,116.60 
1,126.60 
1,166.60 
1,176.00 
1.216.60 
1,226.00 
1,266.00 
1,800.00 

660.00 
670.00 
716.00 
726.00 
770.00 
780.00 
826.00 

» 

668.60 
684.00 
610.00 
686.00 
661.60 
687.60 
718.60 
721.60 
780.00 
788.60 

$666.60 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

,    Sixth  year 

Seventh  year  

Eiffhth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Asaistant  Principals: 
First  year 

676.00 
676.00 
676.00 
716.60 
716.60 
T26.00 
726.00 
760.00 
768.60 

■ 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

-    6CO.O0 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Grade  Teachers: 
First  year 

310.00 

Second  year 

310.00 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

886.00 
886.00 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

861.60 
861.60 
887.60 
887.60 

Ninth  year 

418.60 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

413.60 
489.00 

In  1908  Atlanto  had  a  school  fund  of  $395,730.89.    Of  this  fund 
$65,492.24  came  from  the  state.    The  r^et  was  raised  by  local  taxation. 


^From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  26  March,  1911.    [Since  this  atudy  was  made  aa  Inei 
of  6  per  cent  in  all  salaries  has  been  reported.] 

S  Principals  are  paid  $26  a  year  extra  for  each  trade  above  eiffht. 

s Grade  Teachers:  First  half  of  the  first  year  $40  month  (rate,  year  $400).  $56  month  ($660 
year);  increase  $16  month.  Second  half  of  first  year,  $46  month  (rate^  year  $460),  $66  month 
($660  year);  increase  $10  month. 
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Negroes  paid  taxes  on  property  assessed  at  $1,028,290.  It  would  seem 
that  almost  all  of  the  tax  raised  on  the  property  went  to  the  sopport  of 
white  schools  while  the  Neg^^  schools  got  simply  the  state  tax. 

Not  long  since  the  city  voted  $600,000  for  additional  school  houses 
and  repairs.  The  board  of  education  apportioned  $S6,000  of  this  amount 
for  one  new  Negro  school  building. 

The  Negro  school  buildings  are  in  bad  condition  and  sorely  in  need  of 
improvements.  Some  of  them  could  be  improved  as  they  now  stand. 
Others  should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  All  are  in  need  of  better  equip- 
ment. One  of  these  schools  has  a  curious  environment:  On  one  side 
stands  an  orphan  home,  beyond  is  the  city  stockade,  on  a  third  side  is  a 
slaughter  pen,  while  a  pest  house  occupies  the  fourth.  A  recent  observer 
remarks  that,  notwithstanding  these  conditions,  every  Negro  school 
building  in  the  city  is  as  neat  and  tidy  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Since  this  study  began  a  new  public  school  has  been  built  for  Ne- 
groes, the  only  thoroly  modem  building  devoted  to  them. 

The  work  done  in  the  Negro  common  schools  of  Atlanta  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  done  by  the  white  schools  thru  the  eighth  grade. 
The  whites  have  two  public  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  but  the  city  makes  no  provision  for  the  high  school  education  of  its 
black  children.    The  whites  have  also  a  night  school. 

Under  adverse  circumstances  the  Negro  public  schools  of  Atlanta  are 
doing  a  great  work,  not  only  for  black  Atlanta,  but  for  the  city  as  a 
whole. 

Auffuita 

There  are  4  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Augusta  with  30 
teachers.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  1,479.  Fully  1,000 
Negro  children  are  unable  to  get  into  the  public  schools  because  of  lack 
of  facilities  and  in  addition  to  this  about  500  are  on  half  time.^  The  city 
has  5,796  Negro  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years.  The  white 
schools  have  eight  grades  and  in  addition  two  high  schools  are  provided. 
The  Negroes  have  seven  grades  and  no  provision  for  public  high  school 
work,  the  eighth  grade  having  been  abolished  in  order  to  introduce 
domestic  art  and  domestic  science. 

Salaries:  The  white  principals  receive  $1,500  per  year.  Two  Negro 
principals  receive  $802  per  year;  four  less  than  $600,  i.  e.  from  $580  down. 
As  for  other  teachers,  the  lowest  salary  for  the  white  teachers  is  $46  per 
month,  while  the  lowest  salary  for  Negro  teachers  is  $27.50.  The  highest 
salary  for  whites,  except  those  doing  special  work,  is  $85;  for  Negroes, 
including  those  doing  special  work,  $40  per  month. 

Columbtts 

The  first  public  school  for  Negroes  in  Columbus,  Ga. ,  was  established 
in  the  early  seventies.    Today  they  have  three  well-kept  buildings,  two 
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owned  and  one  rented  by  the  city,  and  all  under  the  control  of  the  Colum- 
bus public  school  system.  The  value  of  these  buildings  according  to  the 
assessors'  valuation  for  1910  is  $35,000.  The  value  of  the  equipment  for 
the  three  schools  (one  rented)  is  estimated. at  $4,200. 

Especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  school  for  colored 
people  which  was  completed  in  1908.  This  school  was  built  in  place  Of  the 
Sixth  Avenue  school  which  was  sold  by  the  city.  It  is  a  handsome  two- 
story  brick  structure,  having  a  basement  which  is  used  for  industrial 
work  and  modem  improvements  and  conveniences.  The  value  of  this 
building  alone  is  $20,000  and  the  estimated  value  of  its  equipment  is 
$2,400.  In  commenting  upon  this  school  one  correspondent  said:  "Our 
Fifth  Avenue  school  is  among  the  best  in  the  city,  white  or  colored, 
having  shower  baths  and  other  conveniences  for  cleanliness."  In  short, 
the  common  answer  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Negro  public  school  build- 
ings in  Columbus  is  "very  good.'' 

There  are  enrolled  in  these  schools  1,225  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  18  years.  Each  child  upon  entering  school  pays  a  fee  in  accordance 
with  his  grading.  From  first  to  the  fourth  grade  inclusive  his  fee  is  $1.50 
per  year.  From  fifth  to  seventh  inclusive,  $3.00  per  year.  From  the 
eighth  to  ninth  inclusive,  $6.00  per  year.  For  this  fee  the  school  fur- 
nishes each  child  with  all  books,  paper  and  pencils  that  he  needs  thruout 
the  year.  There  is  no  delay  in  supplying  the  needs  of  any  child.  On  the 
day  that  school  opens  every  child  sits  at  his  desk  which  is  fully  supplied. 

The  school  term  is  nine  months.  These  schools  have  nine  grades,  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  going  into  high  school  work  for  a  little  way. 
Besides  the  academic  work  enough  industrial  work  is  offered  to  g^ve  each 
child  a  practical  turn  of  mind.  The  industrial  work  as  well  as  the  aca- 
demic work  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  is  done  by  the 
grade  teacher.  Above  these  grades  special  teachers  have  charge  of  the 
work.  The  boys  spend  one  hour  per  day  in  carpentry  and  blacksmithing 
on  alternate  days.  For  instance,  those  boys  who  spend  one  hour  in 
blacksmithing  today,  spend  one  hour  in  carpentry  tomorrow.  The  g^rls 
spend  equal  time  cooking,  sewing  and  laundering.  When  a  class  leaves 
the  academic  department  it  is  divided,  one  part  taking  cooking,  another 
sewing  and  the  other  laundering,  and  the  next  day  the  classes  change 
occupations.  Thus  each  child  receives  five  hours  of  industrial  work  for 
five  years. 

As  to  the  number  of  Negro  children  unable  to  get  into  school  because 
of  lack  of  school  facilities,  the  answers  received  vary  from  twenty-five 
to  almost  thirty-five  (35)  per  cent.  According  to  the  catalog  of  the 
Columbus  public  schools,  1910,  seventeen  (17.35)  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  was  out  of  school.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that  a  little  over 
twenty  (20)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  are  kept  out  of  schools  because 
of  lack  of  school  facilities.  There  are  5  male  and  22  female  teachers. 
These  teachers  were  educated  at  Morris  Brown  College  and  Atlanta  Uni- 
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versity,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  at  Haines  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, Alabama;  Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School,  Fort  Valley, 
Ga. ;  at  Ballard  Institute,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  at  the  Columbus  public  schools. 
Their  salaries  range  from  $22.50  to  about  $86  per  month,  which  is  about 
fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  what  the  white  teachers  receive. 

Only  seventy-four  (74)  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  Columbus 
is  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  About  nine  (9)  per  cent  is  enrolled  in 
private  schools.  Among  the  colored  people  there  are  three  or  four  such 
schools  ivhich  are  helping  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  schools. 
The  work  in  such  schools  can  be  bettered,  but  it  well  illustrates  the  fact 
that  the  Negroes  are  eager  for  an  education. 

The  value  of  schools  to  a  community  and  the  work  done  by  them  can 
best  be  estimated  from  the  comments  of  the  people  of  that  commimity. 
One  sums  up  his  opinion  in  the  terse  statement,  "Best  in  the  South.'' 
Another  says,  **My  opinion  of  the  Negro  public  schools  in  my  community 
is  that  they  are  very  good.  Much  stress  is  being  placed  on  the  industrial 
features,  which  are  proving  to  be  very  helpful  in  the  early  training  of 
the  youth." 

Says  a  third,  "We  have  about  the  average  teachers  and  I  believe  we 
are  doing  some  of  the  best  work." 

Still  another  says,  "It  is  said  by  some  of  the  best  people  that  the 
puhlic  school  system  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  ranks  second  of  those  in  the  United 
States,  Philadelphia  coming  first" 

Macon 

There  are  eight  public  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Macon  with 
47  teachers.  The  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  2,852.  Fully  800 
Negro  children  in  the  city  are  unable  to  get  into  the  schools  because  of 
lack  of  facilities.  The  white  schools  have  seven  grades  and  a  high  school. 
The  Negro  schools  have  but  six  grades  and  no  high  school.  The  Negro 
school  buildings  are  kept  up  very  well  and  are  fairly  comfortable. 

Salaries:  The  white  principals  receive  $1,000  per  year.  The  Negro 
principals  receive  $62.50  per  month.  The  lowest  salary  for  white  teach- 
ers is  $45  per  month,  while  the  lowest  salary  for  Negroes  is  $30  per 
month.  The  salary  of  the  white  teachers  is  increased  $5  per  month  every 
two  years  up  to  $60  per  month,  while  that  of  the  Negroes  is  increased 
$2.50  per  month  every  two  years  up  to  $37.50. 

Savannah 

The  following  school  statistics  are  taken  from  the  forty- 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Savannah: 

Nnnber  of  Teachers  Averace  Number  BekMiffing 

Whites 129       Whites 4,736 

Negrroes 43       Ne«roes. 2,152 


Total 172          Total 6,888 

Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled  Average  Daily  Attendance 

Whites 5.828       Whites 4»836 

Negroes 2,865       Negroes 1.992 

Total 7.698              Total 6,827 
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Per  Cent  of  Dally  Attendance 

Whites 

91 

Neffroes 

Total 

96 
92 

Sylvester 

Sylvester  is  a  small  town  with  about  2,000  inhabitants,  about  sixty 
per  cent  white.  The  colored  people  have  a  two-story  framed  building:^ 
the  upper  story  used  as  an  auditorium  and  the  ground  floor  as  class 
rooms  of  which  there  are  four.  This  school  is  run  by  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  school  site  having  been  donated  by  the  colored  people  at  a 
cost  of  $300.  Three  teachers  are  supplied  for  nine  months  at  a  salary  of 
$20  to  $50  each. 

The  rural  schools  are  not  so  good.  Terms  about  four  months  with 
poorly  prepared  and  poorly  paid  teachers.  Salaries  from  $15  to  $20.  No 
school  houses  but  unfinished  church  houses  are  used.  The  colored  people 
are  buying  and  building  nice  homes  in  city  and  country  districts. 

In  1900  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  of 
Georgia  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
whose  annual  length  was  less  than  117  days.  In  1909  the 
attendance  had  advanced  to  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

The  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is  taken  from 
the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  annual  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  state  of  Georgia: 


Expenditures 
1909 

Whites IS.S56.089.26 

Necrroes.      .   .  449.235.40 


1910 


Total $4,0(5.824.65    $4,417,696.88 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 4.806  4,891 

Neirroes 8.023  8.056 


Average  Salaries  (Sj^ stems) 

1909  1910 

Whites  (males)      .  .  $    104.82  $    117.40 

Whites  (female) .  .  .  47.76  49.34 

Nearroes  (male)  .   .  .  46.68  46.90 

NeflToes  (female)  .  .  26.88  26.6» 

Length  off  Term  in  Days  (Counties) 


Total 7.828 

Number  of  Teachers 

Whites 8,408 

Nesrroes 3.823 


7.946 

8.714 
8,911 


Whites  . 
Nefirroes. 


121 
108 


Length  off  Term  In  Days  (Systems) 


Total 12,281  12.626 

Average  Salaries  (Counties) 

Whites  (males)  ...     $    58.34  $    59.66 

Whites  (females)  .   .  87.48  39.28 

Negroes  (males)    .   .  26.37  46.90 

Negroes  (females) .  .  19.66  26.96 


Whites   . 
Negrces 


Whites 
Negroes 

Total  . 


171 
156 


12S 
106 


ITS 
162 


Enrollment 


316.816 
213.886 

629.701 


334,994 

220,800 

665.794 


According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Georgia  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Georgia  .   . 

92.1 

81.6 

67.3 

62.4 

Wi 


Florida 
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Section  14.     Florida 

The  public  school  system  of  Florida  is  controlled  by  the 
state  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  the  state  treasurer,  the  attorney-general  and 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  There  are 
also  county  superintendents,  county  boards  of  education  and 
district  trustees. 

The  impetus  to  public  school  education  in  Florida  was 
given  by  the  '  'carpet  bag' '  government  in  its  act  of  30  January, 
1869. 

Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  a  Negro  graduate  from  Dartmouth, 
was  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  during  the 
years  1873-1874,  and  under  his  administration  the  schools  of 
the  state  became  well  established. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Florida  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education: 

FLORIDA 


YSAB 


School     I 
poptUation,  .Enrollment 
colored     ' 

I 


Per  cent 
enrolled 


Daily 
attendance 


Per  cent  of 
cnroUment 
attending 


18W-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1908 
1908-19M 
1904-1906 
190&-1916 
190&-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 


TIM') 

41.797 

58.83 

28.786 

72.933 

43.578 

59.75 

3'M23 

76.160 

42.843 

57.00 

29.881 

75.812 

42.843 

56.51 

29.881 

78,121 

4i.5« 

59.64 

32.338 

78.121 

46,568 

59.64 

32,838 

83.456 

48.992 

58.59 

84,446 

83.456 

48.992 

58.69 

34.446 

88.669 

5^812 

57.31 

37.814 

78.506 

53.512 

68.16 

39.876 

68.75 
69.12 
68.75 
69.75 
69.44 
69.44 
70.31 
70.80 
74.42 
74.52 


Clay  County: 

This  county  has  6  colored  and  22  white  schools,  10  grades  in  the  col- 
ored and  12  in  the  white.  The  salaries  of  the  colored  teachers  range 
from  $25  to  $60  per  month;  those  of  the  whites  from  $45  to  $100.  Seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year  are  spent  on  white  schools,  while 
the  colored  receive  only  $2,400.  Three  hundred  colored  children  attend 
school  and  600  whites. 

The  school  facilities  are  very  much  better,  better  school  houses, 
longer  terms  and  better  equipment  for  teaching.  The  colored  people 
supplement  the  school  term.  In  general  the  condition  of  Negro  public 
education  here  is  hopefuL 
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Leon  County: 

There  are  35  white  and  41  Negro  schools  here.  Both  the  white  and 
colored  schools  have  five  grades,  with  201  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  of 
the  colored  and  466  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  white. 

The  salaries  of  the  colored  teachers  are:  male,  $32.60;  female,  $25; 
and  those  of  the  white  teachers,  male,  $76;  female,  $42.80.  The  average 
term  of  the  white  schools  is  116  days  and  of  the  Negro  schools  93  days, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  white  children  of  769  and  of  colored 
children  3,862.  The  amount  spent  annually  on  colored  schools  is  $11,861.48 
and  on  the  white  $24,303.84. 

There  is  no  decided  advance  in  school  facilities  except  that  made  by 
individual  teachers  themselves.  The  status  of  the  county  schools,  espe- 
cially the  Negro  schools,  remains  almost  a  constant  quantity.  There  are 
several  night  schools  and  several  private  schools  for  Negroes  and  they 
have  supplemented  the  school  term  in  several  instances. 

The  general  condition  averages  a  little  above  the  typical  county  con- 
ditions for  the  following  reasons:  1st,  the  county  has  one  of  the  four  high 
schools  for  Negroes;  2d,  the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
sends  teachers  into  the  county;  3d,  the  only  training  school  for  teachers 
is  conducted  in  this  cpunty.  However,  the  county  does  not  provide  ade- 
quately for  Negro  public  schools. 

In  1900  thirty-seven  (36.59)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  Florida  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
whose  annual  length  was  87  days.  In  1909  the  attendance 
had  advanced  to  thirty-nine  (39)  per  cent  in  schools  whose 
average  annual  length  was  90  days. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  is  compiled  from 
the  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  state  of  Florida  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1910: 


Bxpenditures 

1908-09 

Whites $1,469,436.94 

Nesrroes 246.601.44 


1909-10 

$1,621,778.49 
267.369.11 


Total $1,714,938.38    $1,779,147.60 

Number  of  Schools 


Whites 
Neflrroes. 

Total  . 


School  Poptfbitloii 
1908-09 

136.778 

.   .       .   .        104,877 


Whites  . 
Neflrroes 

Total  . 


1.819 
724 


1.848 
714 


Whites  . 

Negroes. 

Total  . 


2.648 

Number  of  Teachers 

2.912 

QtUi 
tfOO 


2.662 


3.338 
1.131 


Whites  . 
Negroes , 

Total  . 


.   .   .       241.660 

Enrollment 

.   .   .         88.416 
.   .   .         63.612 


1909-10 

126,343 
86.187 

211.630 

92.834 
66.266 


141.928  148.089 

Average  Dally  Attendance 

Whites 61.904  63.243 

Nesroes 39l876  40.649 


3.878 

Length  of  Term 

Whites 108  days 

Neflrroes ......      90  days 


4.469 


110  days 
96  days 


Total 101.780 

Salaries 
Whites  (male)  ....      $    66.40 
Whites  (female)    .  48J20 

Negroes  (male)  .   .   .  38.80 

Negroes  (female)  .  .  29.40 


108.892 

*$  68.13 
56.80 
33.68 
30.18 
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According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Florida  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITESRACY 


1810 

1 

1890 

1900 

Florida 

84.1 

70.7 

G0.6 

88.4 

Section  15.     Alabama 

The  public  school  system  of  Alabama  was  established  by 
the  state  constitution  of  1867  and  organized  in  the  following 
year.  Owing  to  a  continual  lack  of  funds  and  non-payment 
of  local  taxes,  as  well  as  other  opposing  conditions,  the  schools 
were  stopped  altogether  in  1873-74.  The  following  year, 
however,  the  system  was  resumed  and  since  that  day  the 
schools  have  been  at  work. 

The  public  schools  of  Alabama  are  today  under  the  control 
of  the  following: 

1.  The  state  superintendent  of  education. 

2.  County  superintendent  in  each  county. 

3.  District  trustees  in  each  school  district. 

4.  County  board  of  education  in  each  county. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Alabama  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education: 

ALABAMA 


YBAK 

School 

popvlation, 

colored 

EnroUmont 

Fercent 
enrolUd 

DaUv 
atUniianee 

Per  cent  qf 

enrtMment 

attendino 

1899-1900   . 
190)-19">1    . 
1901-1902    . 
1902-1908    . 
1908-1904    . 
1904-1906    . 
1906-1906    . 
1906-1907    . 
1907-1908    . 
1908-1909    . 

801.800 
281.348 
296.260 
296,186 
296.260 
806.668 
806.668 
806.668 
8191461 
SU.562 

142.428 
142.428 
126.116 
126.116 
126,116 
160.000 
160.000 
160.000 
127.480 
188;588 

47.26 
60.62 
42.71 
42.69 
42.71 
49.07 
49.07 
49.07 
39.91 
44.46 

99.342 
99.842 
90.000 
90.000 
90.0CO 
76.000 
76.000 
76.000 
86.098 
90.9M0 

68.76 
69.76 
71.86 
71.86 
71.86 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
67.68 
66.64 

Talladega  County: 

The  colored  schools  vary  from  three  to  sjx  months  per  year  and  run 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  grades,  while  in  the  white  schools  there  are  twelve 
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grades.  The  salaries  of  the  colored  teachers  are  from  $20  to  $30,  some- 
times less.  White  teachers  receive  from  $40  upward  as  a  rule.  As  a 
rule  the  school  facilities  for  the  colored  are  poorer  than  those  for  the 
whites.  Negro  public  school  education  in  this  county  seems  not  to  have 
advanced  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Wilcox  County: 

There  are  in  this  county  50  colored  schools  and  57  white.  Last  year 
the  colored  schools  had  a  term  of  only  80  days,  while  the  white  schools 
had  140  days.  The  dblored  schools  seem  to  be  ungraded.  The  white 
schools  have  seven  grades.  There  are  50  colored  teachers  and  73  white, 
the  colored  teachers  receiving  a  salary  of  $18.75  and  the  white  $66.80. 

Thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
are  spent  annually  on  the  white  schools,  while  the  colored  schools  receive 
$3,339.70. 

Number  of  colored  children  in  county 10^768 

Number  of  white  children  in  county 2,000 

Enrollment  colored  children 2,968 

Enrollment  white  children 1,772 

Average  attendance  of  colored  children 1,948 

Average  attendance  of  white  children 1,462 

The  colored  people  support  a  few  schools  of  their  own  and  almost  in 
all  cases  supplement  the  school  term.  The  general  condition  of  Negro 
education  in  this  county  is  very  poor  indeed.  Were  it  not  for  six  United 
Presbyterian  and  two  or  three  Baptist  schools  education  would  be  at  a  low 
ebb. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  is  compiled  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Birmingham  public  schools  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910: 

Public  Schools  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  1910 


Expenditures 

STiites $   22'>,598.69 
e^roes 85,467.96 


Average  Membenihlp 


Whites 
Neffroes 


10.879 
4,646 


Number  off  Schools 


Whites   . 
Negroes 

Total   . 


Whites  . 
Nearroes . 

Total   . 


35 
20 


Number  of  Teachers 


56 


89S 

101 


Total 16,586 

Average  Dally  Attendance 

Whites 10,080 

Negroes S.982 


Total 

Whites  . 
Negroes. 


Length  of  Term 


14,062 

178  days 
178  days 


Actual  Enrollment 


Whites  . 
Negroes 

Total  . 


494 


18,870 
6,399 


448.01 
299.88 


20,260 


Average  Annual  Salaries 

Whites % 

Negroes 

Total  Value  of  School  Property 

Whites $1,874,002.87 

Negroes 81,680.51 


In  1909  twenty-nine  (29. 18)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  Alabama  were  in  regrular  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
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whose  annual  len^h  was  98  days.  In  1910  the  annual  length 
for  Negro  schools  was  reduced  to  90  days.  Prof.  Harry  C. 
Gunnels,  state  superintendent  of  education  in  Alabama,  says 
in  his  annual  report  for  1910: 

So  far  as  this  office  is  aware,  th^re  is  no  reason  to  justify  the  short- 
ening of  the  term  for  the  Negro  schools  the  past  year  over  the  year 
before.  * 

The  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is  compiled 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for 
the  state  of  Alabama  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1910: 


Expenditures 

Whites  . 
NejrroeB. 


1908 


1909 


Total  .  . 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 

Nesroes 


4,277 
1.813 


4.360 
1.880 


Total 

Number  of  Teachers 

Whites 

Negroes 


6.C20 


6,740 
2.028 


6,240 


6,147 
2,136 


1910 

$2,417,378.57 
829,094.88 

$2,746,478.40 


4.424 
1,966 

6,889 


7.768 


57.03 
48.86 
28.23 
23.37 


Total 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

Whites  (male) 

Whites  (female) 

Negroes  (male) 

Negroes  (female) 

Length  of  Term 

Whites 123  days 

Neflrroes 95  days 

Enrollment 

Whites 

Nesrroes 

Total 

Average  Attendance 

Whites 

NeffToes 


8,288 


60.68 
45.65 
27.18 
24.00 


128  days 
96  days 


258.998 
127.480 

271.910 
183,316 

886.478 

405.226 

162.937 
86.093 

176.500 
89.000 

Total 


249.030 


265.500 


6,484 
2,248 

8.677 


61.12 
46.41 
80.14 
24.81 


131  days 
90  days 


279.982 
142.818 

422,796 


176,662 
89.008 

265,570 


According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Alabama  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 

1870 

1880 

1890 

190O 

Alabama 

88.1 

80.6 

69.1 

57.4 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Alabama.  1910,  page  6. 
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Section  16.     Mississippi 

The  public  school  system  of  Mississippi  was  established  iii 
accordance  with  a  clause  of  the  state  constitution  of  1868 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  *'a  uni- 
form system  of  free  public  scfiools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years." 

Many  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  early  life  of 
Mississippi's  school  system  and  its  progress  was  naturally 
slow.    Objections  to  Negro  education  were  early  apparent. 

The  school  report  of  1873  says:  "Again  it  is  objected  that 
a  general  tax  compels  white  men  of  the  state  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  Negro.  But  as  the  Negro  forms  a  majority  of 
the  entire  population  of '  the  state,  and  in  an  eminent  degree 
a  majority  of  the  producing  classes,  as  such  classes  of  every 
population — the  laborer,  tenant  and  consumer — indirectly 
bear  the  burdens  of  taxation,  it  follows  that  an  assessment 
upon  the  property  of  the  state  would  be  principally  paid  by 
the  Negro  and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  complaint,  if  any, 
against  a  general  tax  is  with  the  colored  people  and  not  with 
the  white." 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Mississippi  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education: 

MISSISSIPPI 


YEAR 

SchoU 

population, 

colored 

EnroUment 

Per  cent 
enrolled 

DaUy 
attendance 

Per  cent  of 
enrollment 
attending 

1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
19^-1904 
1904-1906 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1907-19J8 
1908-1909 

331,330 
312.400 
322.07^ 
832,141 
332,141 
832,141 
382.141 
863.471 
868,806 
880,926 

192,498 
192.493 
206.346 
210.766 
210.766 
210.766 
210.766 
270,669 
268.697 
288,689 

68.09 
61.62 
64.69 
6^.46 
68.46 
68.46 
63.46 
76.67 
72.10 
66.11 

102,898 
102.898 
119.190 
118.096 
118,096 
118.098 
118.096 
160.201 
132,732 
146,168 

63.46 
63.45 
67.21 
66.03 
66.08 
66.03 
66.08 
56  49 
6L81 
60.83 

Bolivar  County: 

One  hundred  and  ten  colored  and  35  white  schools.  Both  the  white 
and  colored  schools  have  eight  grades.  There  are  160  colored  and  39  white 
teachers,  the  colored  receiving  an  average  of  $25  and  the  white  $50  per 
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month.  The  colored  receive  $15,000  annually  and  the  white  $25,000. 
Four  thousand  colored  children  and  1,000  white  attend  school  regularly. 
The  general  condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  is  poor.  By  sup- 
plementing the  school  terms  the  colored  people  have  been  able  to  extend 
several  schools  to  six  or  eight  months. 

Warren  County: 

The  terms  for  both  the  white  and  colored  schools  are  eight  months  in 
the  country  and  nine  in  the  city,  each  having  eight  to  nine  grades  in  the 
country  and  twelve  in  the  city,  also  special  departments  such  as  music, 
drawing,  etc.  The  colored  teachers  receive  from  $23  to  $33  and  the  whites 
$55.  There  is  in  the  city  some  improvement  in  the  school  facilities  over 
'what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  but  none  in  the  country.  In  general  the 
condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  is  poor.  This,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  schools  of  our  city  (Vicksburg).  Aside  from  buildings, 
they  are  very  good.  Our  curriculum  embraces  ten  grades  and  two  years 
in  what  is  known  as  the  high  school  department.  While  we  have  no  high 
school  building,  these  two  classes  are  taught  by  the  two  principals  of  the 
colored  public  schools.  We  are  supposed  to  have  the  highest  curriculum 
of  any  separate  school  district  in  the  state. 

In  1900  thirty-eight  (38.27)  percent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  Mississippi  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  whose  average  annual  length  was  less  than  101  days. 
In  1909  the  attendance  had  advanced  to  forty  per  cent.  The 
following  summary  of  school  statistics  is  compiled  from  the 
biennial  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  education 
of  Mississippi  for  the  scholastic  years  1907-08  and  1908-09: 


Mississippi  1908-09 


Expenditures 


Term  Length 


Whites  . 
Negroes , 


128 


Total $2,756,082.46 

Number  of  Schools  Taught  ExcUislve  of 

Separate  Districts 

Whites 4.2S8 

Neerroes 2,987 


Total 


Number  of  Teachers 


Whites  . 
Negroes 


7,225 


6,099 
8,652 


Total 9.651 

Average  Salaries  In  Separate  Districts 

Whites $  58.84 

Negroes 29.67 

Average  Salaries  Exclusive  of  Separate 
Districts 

Whites I  41.49 

UexToeB 20.31 


Average  number  of  days  excluding 
separate  districts 

Average  number  of  days  including 
separate  districts 163 

School  Population 

Whites 301,548 

Negroes 410,(i89 

Total 711,637 

Enrollment 

Whites 221.392 

Negroes 238,639 

Total 460,031 

Average  Attendance 

Whites 138.813 

Negroes 145,163 

Per  Cent  of  School  Population  Enrolled 

Whites 73 

Negroes 58 
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The  Conference  has  been  able  to  compile  the  following- 
tables  of  school  statistics  for  eleven  typical  counties  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi  for  the  year  1908-09: 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  ELEVEN  TYPICAL  COUNTIES  IN  MISSISSIPPI.  1908-09 


COUNTY 

Total  Enrollment 

Total  Attendance 

WhiU 

CoUyred 

WhiU 

Colored 

Attala. 

Bolivar 

Claiboine 

Copiah 

Greene 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Madison 

Noxubee 

WashinfiTton 

Yazoo 

3.693 
1.217 

947 
8,856 
1,787 

185 
8.792 

974 
1.022 

565 
2.800 

3.491 

10,627 

3,761 

5,147 

479 
2,2  2 

406 
4.016 
6.330 
6,387 
7.683 

2,580 
740 
584 

2,095 

1,024 
160 

2,404 
815 
731 
402 

1,238 

2.047 
6.866 
1,591 
2,730 

396 
1,835 

196 
7,324 
4,970 
4,114 
3.428 

COUNTY  TREASURERS'  REPORTS 
Receipts 


Attala 124,794.48 

Bolivar 40,992.82 

Claiborne 36,85n.28 

Copiah 43.505.48 

Greene 24.233.17 

Issaquena 16,883.03 


Itawamba  . 
Madison  .   . 
Noxubee.  . 
Washinipton 
Yazoo  .   .   . 


$18,107.88 
26,205.06 
32.529.44 
58.643.12 
5S,13L98 


Attala  County 


Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  taught 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Averasre  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  ,  .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


Colored 

54 
54 

i  16.68 
1.02 
1.74 


Bolivar  County 


Number  off  Educable  Children 


White 1,360 

Nejrro 10.707 


Total  Receipts  and  Disbarsemcnts 

Total  receipts 140.992.82 

Total  disbursements 31.999.12 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Number  in  average  attendance 

Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  taught 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers   .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


White 


1.217 

740 

38 

38 


49.13 

7.26 

11.96 


Negro 


10.627 

6.366 

106 

105 


24.28 
L18 
1.96 


Total 


11.844 

7.106 

144 

143 


80.67 
1.81 
3.02 
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Claibome  County 


Number  of  districts  eBtablished 

Number  of  schools  tauffht 

Number  erf  school  houses  bailt 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  .   .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  averagre  attendance 


WhiU 


Colored 


80 

41 

29 

40 

1 

1 

%    40.14 

% 

19.77 

1.61 

0.27 

2.61 

0.62 

Copiah  County 


Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  taugrht 

Number  of  school  houses  bailt 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  .   .   . 

Per  capita  €»ach  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


WkiU 


Colored 


76 

71 

76 

71 

2 

1 

$  41.00 

%     18.09 

7.48 

2.51 

11.90 

0.69 

Greene  County 


Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  tausrht 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Averasre  monthly  salary  paid  teachers  .   .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


WhiU 


Colored 


48 

13 

48 

13 

2 

1  43.68 

1  28.80 

9.22 

4.69 

16.10 

5.51 

Issaquena  County 


Number  of  Educable  Children 

White 191 

Negro 8.634 


Total  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Total  receipts $16,884.03 

Total  disbursements 11,530.76 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Number  in  average  attendance 

Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  taught 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers    .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


White 


185 
160 
20 
20 
1 
55.00 
30.00 
31.00 


Negro 


2,202 

1,835 

28 

28 

'20.00 
1.00 
2.00 


Total 


2,387 
1,996 
48 
48 
1 
33.00 
4.00 
4.00 


Itawamba  County 


Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  taught 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


White 


Colored 


72 

8 

72 

8 

4 

•   •   - 

$  35.80 

1  21.00 

3.76 

1.70 

5.65 

3.50 
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Madison  County 


Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  taucrht 

Number  of  school  houses  built  ........ 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled      

Per  capita  each  child  in  averacre  attendance 


WhiU 


Colored 


44 

64 

44 

64 

2 

1     49.30 

i  2L26 

2.22 

0.18 

2.66 

0.38 

Noxubee  County 


Number  of  Educable  Children 

White 1.528 

Nefirro 18,048 


Total  Receiiyts  and  DIsburseinents 

Total  receipts $  82,529.44 

Total  disbursements 80.219.88 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Number  in  average  attendance  ........ 

Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  tauffht 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Averaare  monthly  salaries  paid  school  teachers 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance  . 


WhiU 


1,022 
780 
56 
65 
7 
I   43.62 
14.08 
21.09 


Negro 


6,880 

4,970 

61 

61 

1;  20.'9i 
1.69 
2.14 


Total 


7.352 
5,700 
116 
116 
7 
82.26 
7.88 
11.61 


Washington  County 


Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  taugrht 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Average  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  averasre  attendance 


WhiU 


Colored 


82 

82 

32 

82 

1 

i    59.18 

%    82.91 

12.29 

2.50 

21.50 

3.84 

Yazoo  County 


Number  of  districts  established 

Number  of  schools  tauurht 

Number  of  school  houses  built 

Averaare  monthly  salaries  paid  teachers  .   . 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  averasre  attendanae 


WhiU 


Colored 


67 

89 

67 

89 

3 

7 

1     42.72 

1    22.49 

8.40 

1.88 

19.02 

4.06 

BrooksviUe  (Separate  Town  District  In  Noxubee  County) 


Enrollment 

Average  daily  attendance 
Teachers  employed  .   .   .   . 


Number  of  days  tauffht 

Averasre  salaries  paid 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


WhiU 


87 

71 

8 

180 
%    75.87 
28.40 
28.40 


Negro 


172 

148 

8 


21.11 
3.82 
3.82 


Total 


259 
214 
6 
Average 

%  48.24 
13.86 
13.36 


Receipts  .    .   .    . 
Disbursements 


$  8,631.32 
8.1U8.89 
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Macon  (Separate  Town  District  In  Noxubee  County) 


Enrollment 

Averaffe  daily  attendance 
Teachers  employed  .  .   .  . 


Number  of  days  taugrht 

Averaire  salaries  paid 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


White 


196 

180 

10 

180 
69.92 
22.61 
24.47 


Negro 


476 

410 

4 


80.21 
4.09 
4.72 


Total 


670 
690 
14 
Average 

% '  60.'3i 
13.36 
14.69 


Receipts.  .  .   . 
Disbursements 


Shuqualak  (Separate  Town  District  In  Noxubee  County) 


$7,408.16 
7.179.94 


finrollment 

Average  daily  attendance 
Teachers  employed  .   .   .   . 


Number  of  days  tauffht 

Average  salaries  paid 

Per  capita  each  child  enrolled 

Per  capita  each  child  in  average  attendance 


WkiU 


111 

86 

3 

180 
%     66.00 
15.81 
20.66 


Negro 


176 

135 

3 


20.00 
8.09 
4.00 


Total 


286 
220 
6 
Average 

I '  41.'6() 

9.46 

12.87 


Receipts $2,618.07 

Disbursements '.   .    2.686.81 

According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Mississippi  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Mississippi 

87.0 

76.2 

60.8 

49.1 

Section  17.     Louisiana 

The  public  school  system  of  Louisiana  was  made  a  state 
institution  by  the  constitution  of  1868.  All  children  were 
admitted  to  the  public  schools  regardless  of  color  and  in  fact 
the  law  provided  for  compulsory  mixed  schools.  This  condi- 
tion prevailed  until  1877. 

The  public  school  system  is  at  present  under  the  control  of 
a  state  board  of  education  composed  of  the  governor,  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  attorney-general 
and  eight  others.  Parish  superintendents  have  charge  of  the 
schools  in  the  various  parishes. 
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The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Louisiana  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education : 


LOUISIANA 


YEAR 


School 

poptUation. 

colored 


Enrollment 


Percent 
enrolled 


Daily 
attendance 


Per  cent  of 
enroUment 
attending 


1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-19^8 
190a-19  4 
1904-1905 
190&-1906 
190&-1907 
1907-19  8 
19J8-19J9 


242,690 
222,780 
227,600 
23'),830 
23^880 
288,827 
288,827 
247.331 
260.896 
267.058 


74.283 

80,60 
33:06 

66.136 

78,624 

49,817 

78.624 

32.36 

49,817 

72.249 

31.30 

63,606 

72,249 

31.30 

63,606 

67.887 

28.22 

46,2  1 

67.387 

28.22 

46,201 

76.708 

31.01 

68.692 

82,367 

32.88 

69,126 

82,286 

82.01 

67,886 

76.62 
67.66 
67.66 
74.19 
74.19 
68.66 
68.66 
70.00 
71.78 
69.74 


East  Baton  Rouge: 

There  are  23  Negro  and  29  white  schools.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
term  of  the  colored  schools  is  only  four  months  but  in  the  city  it  is  nine 
months,  the  same  as  the  white  schools.  The  colored  schools  have  seven 
grades  while  the  white  have  eleven.  There  are  20  Negro  teachers  and  84 
white.  There  are  11  Negro  teachers  with  first  grade,  6  with  second  grade 
and  3  with  third  grade  certificates,  and  79  white  teachers  with  first  grade 
and  5  with  second  grade  certificates.  The  amount  spent  annually  on  white 
schools  is  $42,800  and  on  the  colored,  $3,700.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty 
Negro  children  and  1,829  white  attend  school  regularly.  In  general  the 
condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  is  very  poor. 

Grant  County: 

The  length  of  the  colored  school  term  is  two  months;  of  the  white 
from  nine  to  ten  months.  The  colored  schools  run  to  seven  grades.  The 
white  schools  run  thru  the  high  school  course.  There  are  5  colored  and 
75  white  teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  colored  teachers  run  from  $25 
to  $35  and  those  of  the  whites  from  $40  to  $150.  Only  $1,000  are  spent 
annually  on  the  colored  schools,  while  the  white  schools  receive  from 
$60,000  to  $80,000. 

Five  hundred  colored  children  attend  school  regularly  and  from  1,500 
to  2,000  whites.  The  school  facilities  for  the  colored  are  the  same  as 
they  were  ten  years  ago  with  one  exception,  where  the  improvement  has 
been  made  by  the  colored  people  themselves.  The  white  schools  are 
much  better  with  regard  to  equipment  and  the  addition  of  high  schools 
and  colleges.  The  colored  schools  receive  no  part  of  the  school  tax.  In 
a  few  cases  there  are  private  schools  for  the  colored  which  are  inefficient, 
and  in  only  one  case  do  the  colored  people  supplement  the  school  term. 
The  general  condition  of  Negro  public  school  education  is  very  poor  indeed. 
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Orleans  Parish: 

There  are  14  colored  and  70  white  schools  (elementary).  The  school 
term  for  both  the  white  and  colored  is  nine  months.  The  colored  have 
six  grades  and  the  white  eight.  There  are  115  colored  teachers  and  about 
1,000  white.  The  colored  teachers  receive  from  $40  to  $60  and  the  white 
from  $46  to  $70.  The  white  principals  receive  much  higher  salaries  than 
the  colored.  The  amount  appropriated  annually  for  the  salaries  of  white 
teachers  is  $717,240  and  for  the  colored  $53,703.95. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  colored  children  is  4,222  and  of  the 
white  21,523.  The  educational  facilities  are  very  little  better  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  The  colored  people  support  many  schools  of  their 
own  and  in  many  cases  supplement  the  school  term  by  three  or  four 
months.  The  city  is  doing  very  little  toward  bettering  conditions  of 
Negro  education.  Were  it  not  for  the  denominational  and  private  schools 
the  educational  facilities  for  Negro  children  would  be  meagre  indeed. 

Sabine  County: 

There  are  27  colored  and  80  white  schools.  The  term  of  the  colored 
schools  is  from  three  to  six  months  and  of  the  white  from  four  to  eight 
months.  Both  the  white  and  colored  schools  have  eleven  grades.  There 
are  about  41  white  and  150  colored  teachers,  the  colored  receiving  from 
$30  to  $55  and  the  white  from  $40  to  $125.  The  general  condition  of  Negro 
education  is  fairly  good  compared  with  other  counties. 

In  1900  about  one-fifth  of  the  Negro  children  of  Louisiana 
were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  whose 
annual  length  was  reported  as  six  months.  In  1909  the  at- 
tendance was  twenty-two  (22.32)  per  cent  and  the  annual 
term  length  was  92. 6  days.  The  following  summary  of  school 
statistics  is  compiled  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  education  of  Louisiana  for  1908-09: 

Louisiana 


Expenditures 

Whit4S8 

Negroes 


1908 


1909 


Lenffth  of  Term 


1908 


Whites 156  days 

Nesrroes 96  days 


Total       $3,604,992.63    $3,932,939.20 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 3.178  2,315 

Negroes 1.119  897 


Enrollment 


Total  . 

Whites  . 
Nemroes, 

Total   . 


4,297 

Number  of  Teachers 

6.269 

1.287 


3,212 

4.865 
1.185 


Whites  . 
NefiToes 

Total 


172,694 

82,367 

255.061 


1909 

166  days 
92.6  days 


176.479 
82.367 

258,846 


6,566 

Average  Monthly  Salaries 

Whites  (male) $     78.89       $ 

Whites  (female)  .  .  .  54.62 
NeflToes  (male)  ....  29.76 
Neirroes  (female) .   .   .        26.34 


6,050 

76.01 
51.84 
32.84 
28.13 


Per  Cent  of  School  Population  Enrolled 

Whites 62.8  64.61 

Negroes 37.1  32.64 

Average  Attendance 

Whites 120.188  111.166 

Nefirroes 59.126  64,724 
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The  following  school  statistics  are  taken  from  the  official 
report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
for  the  year  July  1,  1909,  to  July  1,  1910.  The  census  popu- 
lation of  Louisiana  for  1910  was: 

Whites 941,125 

Negroes 713,874 


School  Statistics — Louisiana 

July  I.  1909-July  1.  1910 
Dlabursements 


Teachers'  Balariea.  white  ....  $2,404,062.64 
Teachers'  salaries,  colored  .  .  .  202,261.18 
Total  number  of  teachers  employed, 

white.male 921 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed, 

white  female 4,080 


Total  number  of  teachers  employed, 
colored  male 426 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed, 
colored  female SSQ 


Certificates  Issued  bv  Virtue  of  Examination 


First  grade,  white  . 
Second  srrade,  white 
Third  crrade,  white  . 


611 
606 
429 


Total  number  of  certificates  issued, 
first,  second  and  third 1,646 

First  s^nde,  colored 86 


Second  srrade,  colored . 
"Third  ^rade,  colored   . 


127 
884 


Total  number  of  certificates  Issued, 
first,  second  and  third 546 

Total  number  of  certificates  issued  to 
white  and  colored 2,091 


Average  Monthly  Salary  of  Teachers 


White,  male $76.29 

White,  female 60.80 

Colored,  male 34.26 

Ck>Iored,  female 28.67 


Averafire  salary  of  white  teachers,  both 
male  and  female $66.16 

Averagre  salary  of  colored  teachers, 
both  male  and  female 29.87 


Enrollment  and  Attendance 


Averaipe  length  of  session  of  high 
schools,  in  months 8.82 

Avcraare  length  of  session  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  white  .   .    .  , 7.64 

Average  length  of  session  oif  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  white  .   .   .         8.23 

Average  length  of  session  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  colored 4.6 

Enrolled  in  high  schools,  male    .   .    .        4,142 
Enrolled  in  high  schools,  female  .    .        6,629 


Male  and  female . 


Enrolled  in  elementary  schools,  white 
male 

Enrolled  in  elementary  schools,  white 
female 


9,771 

89,632 
86.362 

Male  and  female 174,984 

Enrolled  in  hig'h  and  elementary 
schools,  white,  male  and  female.  .     184,766 

Enrolled  in  elementary  schools,  col- 
ored, male 36,800 


Per  cent  of  educable  children  enrolled, 

white 75.9» 

Per  cent  of  educable  children  enrolled, 

colored 46.8 

Per  cent  of  ehildren  attending  school, 

based  on  enrollment,  white 70.8 

Per  cent  of  children  attending'  school, 

based  on  enrollment,  colored   ....      68.8 
Per  cent  of  children  attending  school. 

based  on  educables.  white 53.1 

Per  cent  of  children  attending  school, 

based  on  educables,  colored  .  .  ^   .   .      86.8 

Average  monthly  cost  of  each  child, 
based  on  averag'e  attendance,  white .  $  2.90 

Average  monthly  cost  of  each  child, 
based  on  average  attendance,  col- 
ored       1.21 

Average  monthly  cost  of  each  child, 
based  on  enrollment,  white 2.00 

Average  monthly  cost  of  each  child, 
based  on  enrollment,  colored 82 
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Value  of  School  Property 


Vahie  of  all  Bchool  hcnises,  sites 
and  furniture,  white $6,608,019.67 

Value  of  all  school  houses,  sites 
and  furniture,  colored 273.147.60 

Value  of  all  school  libraries, 
white 104,500.68 

Value  of  all  school  libraries,  col- 
ored   2,608.90 

Value  of  all  school  wastmettes  in 
the  state,  white 21,624.96 

Value  of  all  office  fixtures  in  the 
state,  white 15,270^ 


Approximate  value  of  sixteenth 
sections  owned  by  parishes  .   .  I   867,966.00 

Total  value  of  school  property, 
white 7,639,146.46 

Total  value  of  school  property, 
colored 266,281.40 

Total  value  of  all  school  prbp- 
erty t7.806.9M.85 


School  Houses 


Schools  having  one  teacher,  white  .   .  1.569 

Schools  havinsT  one  teacher,  colored  . .  1,006 

Schools  havinflT  two  teachers,  white  .  .  367 

Schools  havins  two  teachers,  colored  .  87 

Schools  having  three  teachers,  white  .  99 

Schools  having*  three  teachers,  colored .  16 

Schools  havins  four  teachers,  white . .  64 

Schools  havins:  four  teachers,  colored  .  8 
Schools  having  five  or  more  teachers, 

white 211 

Schools  having  five  or  more  teachers, 

colored 12 

Brick  school  houses  owned  fay  parishes, 

white Ill 

Brick  school  houses  owned  by  parishes, 

colored 8 

Frame  school  houses  owned  by  par- 
ishes, white 1,717 

Frame  school  houses  owned   by  par- 
ishes, colored 166 

Houses  rented  by  parish  boards,  white .  84 
Houses  rented  by  parish  boards,  col- 
ored   18 

Houses  furnished  free  to  parish  boards, 

white 485 

Houses  furnished  free  to  parish  boards, 

colored 672 

Houses  used  this  session,  white.  .   .  2.362 

Houses  used  this  session,  colored.  .  .   .  1.048 

Houses  built  this  session ,  white  ....  141 
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Houses  built  this  session,  colored . 
Cost  of  sites  and  houses,  includ- 
ing furniture,  built  tiiis  ses- 
sion, white I   681.408.68 

Cost  at  sites  and  houses,  includ- 
ing furniture,  built  this  ses- 
sion, colored 4,272.96 

libraries  this  ses- 

10,047.73 

80.00 

208.912 

8.755 

19.348 

258 


all 


Expended  for 
sion,  white 

Expended  for  libraries  this  ses- 
sion, colored 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  all 
libraries,  white 

Total  number  of  volumes  in 
libraries,  colored 

Total  number  of  volumes  bought 
this  session,  white 

Total  number  of  volumes  bought 
this  session,  colored 

Number  of  school  houses  sup- 
plied with  patentdesks,  white . 

Number  of  school  houses  sup- 
plied with  patent  desks,  col- 
ored   

Number  of  school  houses  not 
supplied  with  patent  desks, 
white 

Number  of  school  houses  not 
supplied  with  patent  desks,  col- 
ored   


1.826 

78 

680 

749 


According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Louisiana  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILUTERACY 


18TO 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Louisiana 

85.9 

79.1 

72.1 

61.1 

Section  18.    Texas 

The  constitution  of  Texas,  adopted  near  the  close  of  1869, 
provided  that  the  legislature  shall  *'make  suitable  provisions 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  free  public 
schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  state,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years. "    It  also  pro- 
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vided  the  basis  of  an  ample  school  fund  and  for  district  taxa- 
tion for  school  purposes.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  this 
free  school  system  were  many.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1880  says: 

The  free  school  system  instituted  in  1870  under  the  constitution  of 
1868  encountered  the  strong  prejudices  then  prevailing  in  the  South 
against  northern  methods  and  laws  that  bore  traces  of  their  northern 
stamp.  These  prejudices  were  especially  intense  against  including  the 
Negro  population  among  those  entitled  to  free  schooling  by  the  state, 
and  against  local  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  any  schools.  Hence  there 
were  in  the  first  years,  besides  the  burning  of  the  school  houses  for  col- 
ored people  and  a  social  ostracism  of  the  teachers,  efforts  to  prevent,  by 
legal  processes,  the  collection  of  the  local  tax  for  educating  either  white 
or  colored  youth. 

In  spite  of  these  hindrances  the  new  school  officers  worked  on.  A 
better  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  people  soon  came  to  aid  their 
efforts,  and  the  record  of  the  first  three  years  showed  a  substantial  gain. 
For  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  superintendency,  more  of  the  soil, 
and  hence  in  better  favor  with  the  people,  under  which  some  advance 
was  made.  But  opposition  was  not  silenced,  and  in  1875,  1876  and  after- 
wards it  showed  its  strength  by  breaking  down  the  reconstruction  con- 
stitution of  1868,  by  the  obliteration  of  the  school  system  founded  on  it, 
and  by  the  institution  of  a  wholly  new  one,  which  made  the  opening 
of  schools  in  any  community  entirely  voluntary;  made  attendance  on 
them,  if  established,  likewise  wholly  so;  did  away  with  the  supervision  of 
educated  officers;  shortened  from  twelve  years  to  six  years  the  ordinary 
time  for  free  schooling  by  the  state;  allowed  this  to  be  shortened  still 
more  by  permitting  communities  to  use  a  year's  school  funds  for  a  school 
house  instead  of  for  teaching;  and,  except  in  cities  and  towns,  made  no 
provision  for  allovnng  even  those  who  wished  to  do  so,  to  tax  themselves 
for  the  extension  of  their  educational  advantages  beyond  mere  elementary 
studies  and  a  four  months'  annual  term  of  school.  This  is  the  system 
that  in  1880  still  existed,  but  which  had  so  demonstrated  its  inherent 
weaknesses  that  the  chief  state  officers  were  urging  its  improvement. 

Finally,  a  system  was  organized  which  gave  the  state  a 
commendable  educational  scheme.  At  present  the  state 
board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  the  comptroller, 
the  secretary  of  state  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  The  state  has  a  large  school  fund  from  the  vast 
endowment  of  public  land.  The  school  law  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 
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All  available  public  school  funds  of  this  state  shall  be  appropriated 
in  each  county  for  the  education  alike  of  white  and  colored  children,  and 
impartial  provisions  shall  be  made  for  both  races.  ^ 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Texas  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education: 

TEXAS 


,  School 

^nw  c^n^v 

Daily 
attendance 

Per  cent  of 

YSAB 

population^ 

EnrMm&nt 

enrolled 

enrolment 

colored 

attending 

189^1900,   .   .   . 

260.860 

126.638 

60.46 

83.904 

66.28 

190Q-1901  .... 

224.850 

186.566 

60.87 

89.012 

66.18 

1901-1902.   .   .   . 

227,660 

14^362 

68.41 

91.016 

63.06 

1902-1903.   .   .   . 

284,666 

142,076 

60.64 

88,718 

62.44 

1908-1904.   .    .   . 

240.689 

141.806 

68.91 

92.167 

64.99 

1904-1906.   .   .   . 

246.490 

146.161 

69.29 

94.606 

64.78 

190fr-1906.   .   .   . 

246.490 

146.161 

69.29 

94.606 

64.78 

190&-1907      .   .   . 

252.S01 

142.416 

66.44 

91,229 

64.78 

1907-1908     .   .   . 

264.208 

160.121 

66.82 

90.277 

60.14 

1908-1909.   .   .   . 

271,579 

162.088 

66.97 

96.086 

62.60 

Bexar  County: 

The  general  condition  of  Negro  education  here  is  poor  because  of 
short  terms,  poor  buildings  and  poor  equipments.  In  the  city  it  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

V 

Brazos  County: 

There  are  1  Negro  town  school  and  40  county  schools.  Six  teachers 
in  the  town  and  41  in  the  county.  Salaries  vary  from  $40  to  $80,  from  a 
third  to  a  half  lower  than  those  of  whites.  About  400  enrolled  in  the 
city,  over  1,200  in  the  county  schools.  None  unable  to  get  in  on  account 
of  lack  of  facilities.  Eleven  grades  in  city,  five  to  eight  grades  in  country 
school.  The  building  in  the  city  is  good;  in  the  county  the  buildings  are 
fair.  In  some  cases  the  countiy  schools  are  taught  in  the  Negro  church 
houses.  Negroes  in  the  county  have  contributed  money  for  the  purchase 
of  school  sites  and  the  building  of  school  houses. 

Under  the  supervision  of  an  efficient  county  superintendent  our  schools 
have  taken  on  new  life  and  are  partly  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  established.  They  are  introducing  as  rigidly  as  possible  the  modem 
features  of  the  best  schools  in  the  countiy. 

Harris  County: 

There  are  45  districts,  many  of  which  have  two  or  three  schools; 
many  of  the  white  schools  having  two  or  three  teachers.  As  a  rule  the 
white  schools  have  eight  months  and  most  of  the  colored  six.  Some  of 
the  colored  schools  have  been  known  to  have  no  term  at  all.    Very  little 


1  School  Laws  of  Texas.    Section  66. 
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attention  is  paid  to  the  grading  of  the  colored  schools^  but  the  whites  fare 
better  as  more  teachers  are  allowed  them. 

The  colored  teachers  receive  from  $25  to  $60  per  month  and  the  whites 
from  $45  to  $70.  Principals  of  both  races  get  more.  There  is  great  im- 
provement in  the  facilities  of  the  white  schools  bat  the  colored  schools 
show  very  little  improvement. 

Aside  from  a  few  feeble  private  schools  the  colored  people  have  only 
Houston  College.    They  do  not  supplement  the  school  term. 

Milam  County: 

There  are  40  Negro  schools  with  50  teachers.  Salaries  $40  to  $65^ 
which  is  about  two-thirds  the  salary  of  the  white  teachers.  The  city 
schools  have  twelve  grades  and  county  schools  seven  grades.  Buildings 
in  town  are  fair  but  poor  in  the  country.  The  Negroes  help  to  support  a 
private  school  and  have  contributed  money  to  extend  the  school  term  in 
this  county. 

Navarro  County: 

The  white  schools  have  a  term  of  six  months  and  the  colored  schools 
about  five.  There  is  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  white  school. 
The  colored  schools  are  not  doing  much. 

Tarrant  County: 

There  are  15  colored  and  80  white  schools.  The  colored  schools  have 
a  term  of  from  three  to  six  months  and  the  whites  four  to  ten.  Both 
have  eleven  grades.  The  colored  teachers  receive  an  average  salary  of 
$40  and  the  whites  an  average  of  $75.  The  annual  appropriation  ranges 
from  $5.50  to  $6.25  per  capita.  The  facilities  are  fifty  per  cent  better 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  Under  the  separate  school  system  the 
Negro  schools  may  be  considered  as  doing  as  g^od  work  as  the  system 
will  permit. 

Travis  County: 

The  average  length  of  the  school  term  is  seven  months  and  the  schools 
of  both  races  run  to  eleven  grades.  The  white  teachers  are  generally 
well  educated  and  the  colored  teachers  generally  have  second  or  third 
grade  certificates.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  compel  all  to  have  first 
grade  certificates.  The  colored  teachers  receive  $40  or  less  per  month 
and  the  whites  from  $75  to  $100. 

The  annual  appropriation  is  about  $80,000.  Two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred colored  and  6,400  white  children  attend  school  regularly.  The  school 
facilities  are  much  improved.  The  colored  schools  receive  practically 
none  of  the  special  school  tax.  In  general  the  Negro  public  school  edu- 
cation is  at  a  low  ebb  because  while  the  value  of  education  is  recognized 
few  are  willing  to  tax  themselves.  They  support  with  some  enthusiasm 
the  church  schools. 
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Victoria  County: 

There  are  1  city  and  9  county  schools.  Eleven  teachers  in  the  town 
and  9  in  the  county.  Salaries  range  from  $30  to  $70.  Five  hundred  and 
forty  children  are  enrolled;  none  unable  to  get  in  because  of  lack  of 
facilities.  Eleven  grades  in  the  city  and  seven  in  the  county.  The  Negro 
school  at  Victoria  is  a  two-story  brick  building  with  ten  rooms  and  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  best  Negro  school  building  anywhere.  The  Ne- 
groes in  this  county  help  to  support  private  schools. 

Williamson  County: 

« 

There  are  13  Negro  schools  and  22  teachers.  The  average  salary  is 
$40,  about  two- thirds  that  of  the  whites.  About  1,300  children  enrolled. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  scholastic  population  unable  to  get  into 
school  because  of  a  lack  of  facilities.  Ten  grades  where  graded.  Build- 
ings in  the  town  fair  or  good,  in  the  country  poor.  Negroes  have  con- 
tributed to  buy  a  school  site  and  build  a  house.  The  Negro  schools  in 
this  county  need  improvement:  better  buildings,  furniture,  salaries,  effi- 
cient teachers. 

City  Systems 

Dftllftsi 

Scholastic  Census t  May,  1910  Average  Dally  Attendance 

Whites 12,890       Whites 8.000 

NesToes 8,706       Negroes T 1,708 

Total 16,696  Total 9^708 

BnrollBient  Number  of  Schools 

Whites 10,670       Whites 19 

NesToes 2,611       Nesrroes 6 

Total 13.181  Total 26 

Average  Number  Belonging  Number  of  Teachers 

Whites 8,700       Whites 294 

Negroes 1.944       Negrroes 61 


Total 10.644  Total 366 

Salaries.  White 

Principal  hisrh  school (a)  92.400,  (6)  $1,800 

Principal  ffrade  schools $1,200  to   1.800 

Teachers  higrh  school .1.200  to   1,800 

Supervisor  of  music '  .   .   .   .    1.G00 

Supervisor  of  penmanship  and  drawing 1.500 

Teachers  Elementary  Schools 

One  year's  experince $66 

Two  years'  experience     60 

Three  years'  experience 66 

And  so  on  to  a  maximum 85 

Probationary  teachers 40 


1  Compiled  from  the  Thirteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Dallas.  Tex. 
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Salaries.  Negroes 

Principal  of  hiirh  school  (who  shall  be  also  inspector  of 

Neffro  schools) $186 

Principal  of  Wriffht  Cuney  School 80 

Principal  of  Booker  T.  Washington  School 96 

Principal  of  Fred  Doufflass  School 100 

Principal  of  Pacific  Avenue  School 80 

Principal  of  Ninth  Ward  School 80 

Hisrh  school  teachers 976  to   86 

Supervisor  of  penmanship,  drawinir  and  music 86 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 

One  year's  or  less  experience I  40 

Two  years'  experience 43 

Three  years'  experience 46 

And  so  on  to  a  maximum  of 70 

Probationary  teacher 80 

Lengrth  of  session 180  days 

Per  CapiU  Cost 

White  hisrh  schools $47.00 

Negro  high  school 36.00 

White  elementary  schools 26.00 

Negro  elementary  schools 19.00 

Value  of  School  Property 

Whites $1,115,030 

Negroes 70,986 

Total $1,186,016 

Houston 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  recent  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Houston: 

The  superintendent  feels  that  this  report  would  not  be  even  measura- 
bly complete  if  it  were  to  be  closed  without  some  special  reference  to  the 
work  done  in  our  colored  schools.  So  many  and  so  varied  opinions  are 
held  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  Negro,  that  the  public  is  enti- 
tled to  have  a  clear  report  as  to  the  results  being  obtained  from  it.  On 
the  principle  that  the  best  way  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  carload  of  apples 
is  to  taste  a  number  of  apples  selected  at  random  from  the  car,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  tell  some  four  or  five  true  stories  of  the  work  done  in  our 
colored  schools  and  let  you  judge  of  the  schools  by  these  examples. 

First  story.    This  is  the  story  of  Nicodemus: 

Readers  of  our  local  papers  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Nicodemus, 
or  used  to  be.  He  was  not  exactly  a  headliner,  but  his  name  was  formerly 
good  for  a  few  inches  of  space  in  the  police  columns  almost  any  day.  By 
the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  a  professional  jail  bird.  He  was  a 
petty  thief,  housebreaker  and  general  juvenile  offender.  Incidentally  he 
didn't  know  A  from  B.  He  was  too  yoimg  to  send  to  the  penitentiary 
and  too  bad  to  leave  out  of  it.  Our  juvenile  court  law  had  gone  just  far 
enough  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  anything  with  him.  He  had  been 
arrested  repeatedly,  jailed  and  turned  loose  again.  The  officers  were 
hopefully  awaiting  the  time  when  he  would  be  old  enough  to  send  to  the 
penitentiary. 
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While  matters  were  in  this  condition  it  came  about  one  day  that  the 

teachers  of  the School  became  interested  in  Nicodemus.    They 

asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  school.  He  told  them  that  he  had  once  tried 
to  enter  one  of  our  colored  schools  and  had  been  refused  admittance  on 
account  of  his  general  record  as  an  undesirable.    They  told  him  that  the 

School  would  be  glad  to  take  him  and  to  keep  him  so  long  as  he 

behaved  himself.  Nicodemus  decided  that  the  experiment  might  be  worth 
trying;  at  any  rate  he  didn't  see  how  it  could  make  matters  much  worse 
with  him.  The  result  was  that  he  secured  a  primer  and  entered  the  low 
first  grade  along  with  the  little  tots  who  were  just  starting.  They  knew 
as  much  as  he  did,  about  books  at  any  rate. 

He  not  only  started  but  he  stuck.  It  caused  a  mild  sensation  among 
colored  circles  when  it  was  learned  that  Nicodemus  had  been  in  school  a 
month  and  had  not  burned  the  school  house  down  or  stolen  it.  The  man 
for  whom  he  did  odd  jobs,  in  return  for  which  he  was  g^ven  a  place  to 
sleep,  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  the  change  and  to  comment  upon  it. 
The  superintendent  heard  of  it  and  began  to  take  a  little  friendly  interest 
in  Nicodemus.  He  sent  word  that  when  the  boy  could  read  every  lesson 
in  the  book  he  would  g^ve  him  another.  That  book  was  soon  called  for 
and  was  delivered  with  the  word  that  when  this  was  finished  there  would 
be  another  one  sent.  Soon  after  the  superintendent  heard  him  read  the 
last  lesson  in  this  book  and  gave  him  another  with  the  inscription:  'To 
Nicodemus.    As  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  * ' 

This  inscription  seemed  to  please  Nicodemus  tho  the  idea  was  rather  a 
novel  one  to  him.  It  was  probably  about  the  first  time  ha  had  ever  been 
told  that  his  conduct  was  good.  He  spoke  of  these  books  as  "the  ones 
the  boss  man  gave  me." 

When  Nicodemus  was  forced  on  account  of  sickness  to  be  absent  a 
day  from  school  he  anxiously  sent  word  as  to  the  cause  lest  his  teacher 
might  think  he  had  gone  back  to  his  old  ways.  In  one  year's  time  he 
has  been  transformed  from  an  incorrigible  thtef  and  jail  bird  to  an  indus- 
trious, hard-working  Negp*o  boy.  One  excellent  feature  is  that  he  is  not 
proud  of  his  past  record.  He  has  even  dug  up  another  name  which  he 
says  is  his  right  one.  He  refuses  to  be  known  any  longer  as  Nicodemus. 
I  do  not  give  his  new  name  because  it  is  not  right  that  he  should  be 
embarrassed  by  his  past.  I  predict  that  he  will  make  a  useful,  intelli- 
gent, industrious  man  of  his  race If  our  colored  schools  can 

work  such  changes  with  boys  like  Nicodemus,  they  are  worth  all  we  are 
paying  for  them  and  more.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
money  the  state  would  have  paid  out  in  trying  Nicodemus,  convicting  him, 
sending  him  to  the  penitentiary  and  keeping  him  there  off  and  on  thruout 
the  term  of  his  natural  life  would  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
School  for  quite  a  time  to  come. 

Story  Two.  This  is  the  story  of  Lettie  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  tell  it  better  than  by  quoting  the  exact  words  of  a  personal  letter 
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which  I  received  last  winter  from  a  Houston  lady  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment: 

''I  think  that  as  superintendent  of  the  Houston  schools  you  would 
perhaps  be  interested  if  I  were  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  have 
noticed  about  Lettie  Smith,  the  little  colored  g^rl  who  now  works  for  me 
as  nurse  and  house  girl.  She  is  a  pupil  of  the  high  third  grade  at  the 
School. 

"My  attention  was  first  called  to  her  school  work  by  the  respectful 
manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  her  teacher  and  her  childish  longing  for 
school.  Next  I  found  her  recognizing  the  portraits  of  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier  and  other  American  poets,  which  she  saw  on  the  walls  of  our  library. 
She  would  tell  little  stories  of  their  childhood  which  she  said  she  had  read 
at  school.  She  noticed  some  rafiia  mats  that  I  have  and  readily  told  how 
and  of  what  they  are  made.  She  often  sings  little  patriotic  songs  to  the 
baby  and  tries  to  teach  her  rhymes  and  memory  gems.  She  usually  gets 
good  grades  on  her  report  cards,  and  she  says  she  can't  bear  to  hear 
children  'mouth'  over  their  reading. 

"She  has  evidently  had  a  good,  earnest,  sensible  teacher.  It  is 
remarkable  to  me  that  the  public  schools  are  doing  so  well  for  the  colored 

children I  think  that  Lettie  compares  at  least  fairly  well  in 

advancement  with  the  average  white  child  of  her  age  and  grade." 

The  fact  that  an  educated  Houston  woman,  a  housekeeper  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  Houston's  good  citizens,  thot  it  worth  while  to  write 
the  superintendent  this  letter  speaks  well,  not  only  for  her  own  kind 
heartedness  and  appreciation,  but  also  for  the  work  our  colored  schools 
are  doing. 

Story  Four.  This  also  will  be  told  only  in  briefest  outline.  It  is 
about  one  of  our  colored  teachers,  who  told  me  that  she  expected  to  raise 
$100  to  help  establish  some  form  of  industrial  work  at  her  building.  The 
climax  of  the  story  is  that  after  continued  effort  she  raised  it.  She  did 
so  by  a  number  of  concerts,  musical  entertainments,  etc.,  gotten  up 
chiefly  with  the  help  of  the  children,  given  for  an  admittance  fee  of  ten 
cents.  It  takes  quite  a  time  to  raise  $100  in  ten-cent  sums,  but  this  Negro 
woman  accomplished  it.  It  must  have  been  a  cause  of  heaven  helping 
them  who  help  themselves.  She  remarked  to  me  last  year  that  if  the 
school  board  would,  next  year,  give  her  enough  equipment  to  teach  laun- 
dry work  she  would  be  glad  to  teach  it.  I  most  heartily  recommend  that 
the  equipment  be  provided. 

Such  stories  as  these  could  be  continued  indefinitely.  I  could  tell  of 
the  woman  who  teaches  Latin  in  the  colored  high  school.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare herself  better  for  her  work  some  years  ago  she  resigned  her  position, 
went  abroad  and  used  the  little  money  she  had  saved  up  in  spending  a 
year  in  Rome  and  studying.  How  many  white  teachers  could  or  would 
have  accomplished  this  feat? 
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Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  Not  all  of  our 
Negro  teachers  are  as  intelligent  or  as  faithful  as  those  mentioned. 
Some  of  them  hold  low  grade  certificates  and  are  not  deeply  interested  in 
their  work.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  all  of  high  grade.  There  are  not 
enough  of  this  kind  to  go  around.    Even  the  best  of  them  work  under 

marked  disadvantages It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  our  Negro 

teachers,  working  under  many  very  adverse  circumstances,  are  doing 
faithful,  earnest  work,  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  help  their  race  and 
are  reaching  results  that  are  abundantly  worth  all  that  is  paid  for  their 
schools. 

Salaries— Qrade  Teachers 

Whitea       Negroea 

First  year $  46       I      40 

Second  year 60  46 

Third  year 66  60 

Fourth  year 60  ^60 

Fifth  year 66  60 

Sixth  year 66 

Seventh  year 76  60 

Eighth  year 80  ... 

Ninth  year 86  ... 

Sapemamerarles 20  16 

Ward  Princlpals-Whlte  Schools 

In  buildings  of  less  than  six  rooms  the  salary  is  set  by  the  board  in 
each  instance. 

In  buildings  of  six  or  seven  rooms  the  principals  are  paid  for  their 
first,  second  and  third  years  $1,000,  $1,100  and  $1,200,  respectively. 

In  buildings  of  eight  rooms  and  more  the  principal  is  paid  $1,200  for 
the  first  year,  $1,300  for  the  second,  $1,400  for  the  third  and  $1,600  for 
the  fourth  year,  $1,600  for  the  fifth  year  and  each  year  thereafter. 

Hlffh  School  Prlnclpal-White  School 

The  high  school  principal  is  paid  $2,200  for  a  year  of  nine  months. 

Women  teachers  are  paid  $85  a  month  for  the  firs,t  year  and  thereafter 
are  raised  $5  each  year  until  the  fourth  year,  when  they  receive  $100, 
which  is  their  maximum. 

Heads  of  departments  in  the  high  school  receive  $300  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  these  rates. 

Ward  PrinciiMls— Nearro  Schools  Hiffh  School-Neffro 

Two-room  baildins I  66       Principal $106 

Four-room  huildinsr 76       Vice-principal 75 

Six-room  baildintr 80       First  assistant 70 

For  each  additional  room,  per- year  .  .   .     15       Second  assistant 60 

In  1900  thirty-one  (30.88)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  population, 
5  to  18  years  of  age,  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  of  Texas.  In  1909  the  attendance  had  advanced 
to  thirty-four  (34.25)  per  cent 
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The  following:  table  of  statistics  is  compiled  from  the 
seventeenth  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  state  of  Texas: 


Whites  . 
Negroes . 

Total  . 


Total  Expenditures 

1908-09        1909-10 


$9,988,998.41  $10,850,928.27 


Number  of  Schools 

Whites 9,894 

Neffroes 2.464 


Total 12,848 

Number  of  Teachers 

Whites 16.898 


Nesrroes . 


8.206 


10,072 
2.409 

12.481 


18.062 
3.216 

21.277 


Total 20,098 

Length  of  Term 

Whites 185.20  days    188.82  days 

Nesrroes 182.06  days    186.07  days 


Salaries 

1908-09      1909-10 

Whites $  6L26  $  62.07 

N««rroes 48.09  46.84 

Scholastic  Population 

Whites 727.267  766,770 

Negroes 187.871  192.286 

Total 914.628  949.006 

Bnrollinent 

Whites 626.182  664.804 

Negroes 146.668  166.827 

Total 770.786  821,681 

Average  Attendance 

WhHes 428.396  664.804 

Negroes 89.460  166.827 

Total 612,868  821.631 


According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Texas  has  been  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


Texas. 


1870 

1880 

1890 

88.7 

76.4 

62.6 

1900 


88.2 


Section  19.     Arkansas 

Several  special  laws  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
Arkansas  were  passed  between  1840  and  1843.  In  the  latter 
year  a  general  law  was  passed,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish 
a  System  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  Arkansas."  In 
1866  the  state  legislature  passed  the  first  law  for  free  schools 
based  on  taxation  of  the  people.  This  law  provided  thall  all 
white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  should  be 
entitled  to  the  provision  of  the  law,  thus  excluding  Negro 
children.*  Another  section  provided  for  the  election  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

*The  gain  of  this  law  of  March  1, 1867,  was:  first,  schools 
based  on  the  taxed  wealth  of  the  state;  second,   the  state 

'  Twentieth,  Biennial  Report  of  the  Sup^ntendent  of  Public  Instruction  oi  Arkansas,  p.  27. 
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superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  third,  a  county 
school  commissioner  for  each  county.  Its  weakness  was  a 
limitation  to  |;he  white  children  and  the  tax  limitation  to  two 
mills  on  the  dollar.'*^.  The  reconstruction  constitution  of  1867 
made  it  obligatory  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  all  persons  in  the 
state  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  and  provided  for  an 
unlimited  levy  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  for  the 
support  of  these  schools.  Thus  the  limitation  was  removed 
from  Negro  children.* 

Mr.  J.  C.  Corbin,  a  Negro  graduate  of  Oberlin,  was  state 
superintendent  of  public  ijistruction  for  Arkansas  from  6 
January,  1873,  to  30  October,  1874 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Arkansas  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education : 

ARKANSAS 


School 

P&T  C€flt 

Daily 

Per  cent  of 

YBAR 

jfopulation, 
colored 

EnroUment 

enrolled 

attendance 

enrollment 
attending 

189»-1900  .   .   . 

180.740 

84,317 

64.49 

52.656 

62.45 

1900-1901.   .   . 

126.066 

84.481 

67.56 

53.011 

62.75 

1901-19C«.   .   . 

127,120 

90,109 

70.88 

56.290 

62.47 

1902-1903.   .    . 

128,458 

87,896 

68.42 

54.147 

61.60 

1908-1904      .    . 

130,148 

90.487 

69.48 

58.177 

64.83 

1904-1906.    .   . 

131,871 

87.125 

66.07 

63.829 

61.21 

1905-1906     .    . 

133.594 

90.186 

67.50 

64,564 

60.50 

1906-1907.  ,    . 

186,317 

88.266 

65.22 

65,083 

62.41 

1907-1908.   .   . 

137,124 

94,292 

68.76 

59,087 

62.66 

1908-1909.   .   . 

145.326 

98,766 

67.96 

69.697 

60.35 

Phillips  County; 

There  are  about  150  colored  schools  and  40  white.  The  average 
length  of  the  term  of  the  colored  school  is  six  months  per  year  and  the 
white  schools  eight  months.  The  rural  colored  schools  have  five  grades 
and  those  in  the  villages  eight.  There  are  four  eight  grade  schools.  All 
the  white  schools  have  seven  grades  and  one  or  two  nine. 

There  are  160  colored  teachers  and  40  white,  the  colored  teachers 
receiving  an  average  salary  of  $40  and  the  whites  $60  per  month.  The 
class  of  work  seems  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  length  of  the 
terms  and  the  salaries  are  about  the  same. 


1  Twentieth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Arkansas,  p.  32. 
2/Md,  p.  81. 
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A  special  school  tax  is  laid  of  which  the  colored  people  pay  about 
one-half,  altho  the  ratio  of  white  children  to  colored  is  about  1  to  6. 

In  the  uplands  the  school  system  is  good.  The  village  schools  there 
are  carefully  graded  and  are  doing  splendid  work.  At  Trenton,  Marvell, 
Helena  and  Poplar  Grove  pupils  finish  yearly  from  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  and  the  majority  are  able  to  make  the  second  grade  teacher's  cer- 
tificate which  requires  an  average  of  seventy-five  per  cent  on  nine  English 
branches.  In  the  lowlands  the  prospect  is  not  so  good.  The  schools  in 
their  general  management  are  controlled  often  by  those  unfriendly  to 
intellectual  training  for  the  Negro;  the  selection  of  teachers,  etc.,  is  less 
a  matter  of  care,  with  the  resulting  conditions. 

In  1900  thirty-seven  (36.77)  per  cent  of  the  colored  children 
of  Arkansas,  or  less  than  two  in  every  five,  were  in  regular 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools  whose  average  annual 
length  was  less  than  70  days.  In  1909  the  attendance  had 
advanced  to  forty-one  per  cent  and  the  annual  length  to  94 
days. 

The  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is  compiled 
from  the  twentieth  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  the  state  of  Arkansas: 


Expenditures 

Whites 

NeffToeB 


1907 


1908 


Salaries 


Average 


1907 
I    88.02 


Total $2,413,767.86    12.637,122.48 

Number  of  Schools 


Scholastic  Population 

Whites 881,779 

Neffroes 162.044 


1908 
I     88.80 


886.976 
167.64S 


Whites  . 
Negroes 

Total  . 


Whites  . 
Nearroes 


6,714 

Number  of  Teachers 


6,462 
1.661 


6.411 


6,681 
1.616 


8,297 


Total 8.118 

Lenffth  of  Term 

▲▼erase 98.82  days  96.96  days 


Total 688,848  644,619 

Enrollment 

Whites 288.614  271,762 

Nesrroes 89i688  94.292 

Total 848,162  866.064 

Aveniffe  AttenAance 

Whites 166.688  178,688 

Nesnxxss 66,088  69.087 


Total 


220.621      232,670 


According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Arkansas  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  ILUTERACY 


Arkansas . 


1870 

1880 

1890 

81.2 

76.0 

68.6 

1900 


48.0 


Tennessee 
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Section  20.    Tennessee 

The  public  school  system  of  Tennessee  was  firmly  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  1873.  At  present  the  system  is  under  the 
control  of  a  state  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  county  superintendents  elected 
by  the  county  courts,  and  district  officers.  The  state  board 
of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  the  state  superintendent 
and  six  members  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Tennessee  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education : 

TENNESSEE 


YBAR 

School 

population, 

colored 

Enrollment 

Per  cent 
enrolled 

DaUy 
attendance 

Percent  <tf 

enrollment 
attending 

1899-1900  . 
1900-1901  . 
1901-1902  . 
1902-1903  . 
1908-1904  . 
1904-1906  . 
1906-1906. 
1906-1907. 
1907-1908  . 
1908-1909. 

174,610 
156.108 
167,885 
161.919 
163,926 
166,881 
167,836 
167.836 
171.801 
167,532 

100.705 
100.706 
106.747 

99.284 
101.811 
102.288 
101.863 
101,863 

97.453 
100,248 

67.70 
64.51 
67.61 
61.29 
62.12 
61.66 
60.70 
60.70 
56.72 
69.88 

67.904 
67.904 
71.779 
68.331 
69.621 
71,161 
72,791 
72,791 
66,798 
83.636 

67.42 
67.42 
67.24 
68.86 
68.39 
69.66 
71.46 
71.46 
68.64 
24.16 

Gn.ES  County: 

There  are  39  colored  and  74  white  schools,  each  having  a  term  of  six 
months.  Each  has  five  grades  in  the  rural  districts  and  eleven  in  the 
city.  There  are  about  50  colored  and  100  white  teachers.  The  colored 
teachers  receive  from  $25  to  $30  per  month  and  the  whites  from  $30  to 
$112.50.  About  $35,000  is  spent  annually  for  all  schools  and  only  one- third 
of  that  amount  goes  to  the  colored  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
attending  schools  is  11,500,  and  of  colored  4,543.  The  facilities  are  fifty 
per  cent  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  About  one-third  of  the 
special  school  tax  goes  to  the  colored  schools.  The  colored  people  support 
a  small  private  school  by  paying  tuition  where  about  20  pupils  attend. 

Hamilton  County: 

There  are  17  county  schools  for  Negroes  with  39  teachers.  The 
school  term  is  eight  months.  Average  salaries  of  these  teachers  are:  male 
$68.43,  female  $44.21,  about  three-fourths  those  of  the  whites.  There 
are  1,770  Negro  children  enrolled  in  the  county  schools.  The  buildings 
are  in  good  condition. 
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Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  has  three  Negro  schools  with  45  teachers.  The  term  is 
9  months  long.  About  2,263  Negp-o  children  are  enrolled.  The  teachers' 
salaries  are:  Negro  principals  $85  to  $135  per  month,  white  principals  $100 
to  $200;  Negro  high  school  teachers  $50  to  $80,  white  high  school  teachers 
$65  to  $100;  Negro  primary  and  grammar  teachers  $30  to  $55,  whites  $35 
to  $75.    The  buildings  are  good. 

In  1900  forty-one  (40,9)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  of 
Tennessee  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
whose  average  annual  length  was  89  days.  In  1909  the  at- 
tendance had  advanced  to  fifty  (49.86)  per  cent. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  is  compiled  from 
the  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Tennessee  for  the  scholastic  years  1909  and  1910: 


Whites.  . 
Negroes . 


Expenditures 
1909 


1910 


Term  Length  (All  Schools) 

1909         1910 

Counties 120  days    121  days 

Cities 178  days    180  days 


Total $3,404,666.17  $4,402,674.40 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 6.688 

Negroes 1.406 


6,821 
1.422 


General  average  ....  128  days    180  days 

Scholastic  Population 

Whites 687,088 

Negroes 184,646 


678,287 
188,662 


Total 


Whites  . 
Negroes. 


7.089 

Number  of  Teachers 

8,763 

1.687 


7.243 


8.466 
1.820 


Total 771,784 

Enrollment 

Whites 411,910 

Negroes 100.248 


Total 10.460 

Average  Salaries 

Counties $    89.06    $ 

Cities 64.27 


10.286 


89.26 
66.00 


Total 612.168 

Average  Attendance 

Whites 274,877 

Negroes 68.868 


766,849 

423,947 
97.806 

621.763 


298.487 
70.466 


General  average $  40.76    $     40.90  Total 342.736      363.963 

According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Tennessee  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 


Tennessee 


1870 

1880 

1890 

82.4 

71.7 

64.2 

1900 


41.6 


Section  21.     Missouri 

The  constitution  of  Missouri  declared  that  **A  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
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general'  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  state 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years. ' '  The  first  general  act 
upon  the  subject  was  passed  in  1824  and  improved  in  1835. 
The  next  few  years  saw  several  new  laws  and  revisions.  The 
constitution  of  1865  and  the  enactments  of  the  following  year 
made  good  schools  possible  for  both  whites  and  Negroes,  and 
the  movement  was  strengthened  by  the  new  constitution  of 
1874. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education 
for  1870  says:^ 

This  state  has  a  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  colored  children  than 

any  former  slave  state Opposition  to  the  education  of  the 

colored  people  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Their  rapid  improvement  and 
good  conduct  help  to  disarm  prejudice. 

The  report  speaks  as  follows  of  Lincoln  Institute,  a  school 
for  the  training  of  Negro  youth:  ^ 

Lincoln  Institute  owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  colored  soldiers 
enlisted  from  Missouri.  In  the  spring  of  1866  a  subscription  of  $4,000 
was  made  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Sixty-second  United  States  colored 
infantry,  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  an  educational  institution  in  Missouri 
for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  Afterward  another  colored 
Missouri  regiment  added  to  it  the  sum  of  $1,325;  and  $2,000  were  subse- 
quently received  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

The  school  laws  of  Missouri  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  the  children  and  require  that  the  school  privileges  accorded 
the  colored  children  shall  be  equal  those  enjoyed  by  the  white 
children. 

The  establishment  of  a  colored  school  in  some  old  tumble-down  shed 
of  a  building,  with  little  or  no  furniture,  and  situated  in  a  remote  and 
inaccessible  part  of  the  district,  while  the  white  children  in  the  same 
district  are  provided  with  a  comfortable  well-furnished  school  building, 
does  not  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  law.  Instances  have  been  reported 
in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  enumerator  returned  a  false  enumeration 
in  order  to  avoid  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  colored  children. 
In  doing  this,  the  enumerator  not  only  violated  his  oath  of  office,  but  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100. ' 


^Report  of  United  States  CommiBaioner  of  Education*  1870,  pasre  202. 

2/frui.  paffe204. 

•"^  Revised  School  Laws  of  Missouri,  1909  and  1911,  page  24,  note. 
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The  law  further  provides  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
colored  schools  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  and  out  of 
the  same  funds  drawn  upon  for  the  maintenance  of  the  white 
schools. 

The  supervision  of  public  instruction  in  Missouri  is  vested 
in  the  state  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney-general  and  the  state 
superintendent  of  schools.  Local  matters  concerning  educa- 
tion are  under  the  control  of  county  superintendents  and  dis- 
trict directors. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  for  the  state  of 
Missouri  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education: 

mssouRi 


YEAR 

School 

population, 

colored 

Enrollment 

Per  cent 
enrolled 

DaUy 
attendance 

* 

Percent  oS 
enrollment 
attending 

1899-1900    . 
1900-1901    . 
1901-1902    . 
1902-1933    . 
1908-1904    . 
1904-1906    . 
1905-1906    . 
1906-1907    . 
1907-1908    . 
1908-1909    . 

56.420 
45.296 
46.971 
46.469 
47.121 
47.736 
48.350 
4{i.966 
49,647 
47,181 

84.540 
82.511 
81.860 
31.257 
82.746 
82.234 
38.070 
32.796 
29,987 
30.406 

G2.32 

71.78 
68.22 
67.28 
69.49 
67.68 
68.40 
67.28 
60.80 
64.64 

28.001 
22.081 
21.079 
20.191 
20.173 
20.482 
22.680 
22.190 
21.981 
24.206 

66.69 
67.76 
67.22 
64.60 
61.60 
68.89 
68.28 
68.28 
78.26 
4.88  • 

*  Evidently  an  error.    Should  be  79.60. 
St.  Loutfl 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  offering  excellent  advantages  to  its  Negp-o 
children.  There  are  nine  district  schools  and  also  a  high  school.  The 
high  school  is  a  new  building  of  excellent  construction  and  modem  equip- 
ment. Its  contract  price  was  $2d7,827  and  its  equipment  is  listed  at$69,- 
307.91.  Negro  teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  same  schedule  as  the 
white,  teachers. 

As  a  means  of  holding  the  children  in  school,  a  scheme  of  scholarship 
aid  has  been  in  use  for  four  years.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  weekly  wage  to  the  parents  of  the  child  whose  services  are 
needed  in  the  support  of  the  family,  upon  a  satisfactory  report  of  the 
teacher  regarding  the  child's  attendance,  scholarship  and  conduct  during 
the  week.  In  granting  this  scholarship  aid  "there  is  no  discrimination 
on  account  of  creed  or  color."  ^ 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis  for  1909-1910  : 


1  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis.  1909-1910.  pase  19L 
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Cost  1910 

Whita I  2,247.517.61 

Nesro.  .  . 171,662.12 

T6tal  oort 9  2.4191079.6B 

ScbolAstlc  Popubittoii 

Whites 187.886 

N«ffroM 8.080 

Total 196,966 

Bnrollinent  (Day  Schoolt) 

Whites 91,844 

Negroes 6^698 

Total 96»642 

Nuiid>er  of  Teachers 

Whites 2,010 

Nesroes 172 

Total ^182 


Salaries  (PrIncliMis  and  Teachars) 

Whites I  1.678,949.06 

Neffioes 117,778.66 

Total I  1.666,727.70 

Averagv  Mambershlp  per  Teacher 

Hlffh  School 

Whita 28 

NeffTO 20 

District  School 

White 4S 

Negro 84 

Kindergarten 

White 86 

Negro 88 

> 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  pnpils 

enrolled I  48.78 


Columbia 

Columbia  has  two  schools  for  Negroes,  enrolling  during  the  last  year 
418  pupils  under  nine  teachers.  The  salaries-  of  the  teachers  vary  from 
$40  to  $65  fbr  the  assistant  teachers  and  $100  for  the  principaL  The 
schools  are  doing  a  good  work. 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City,  in  keeping  with  other  Missouri  towns  and  cities  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  state,  is  making  large  provision  for  the 
education  of  its  colored  children.  The  city  provides  twelve  ward  schools 
and  one  high  school  for  Negroes,  also  an  evening  school.  During  the 
scholastic  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  3,521  Negro  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  under  72  teachers.  The  Negro  high 
school  has  graduated  twenty-five  classes,  the  total  number  of  graduates 
being  384.    ^ 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Negro  high  school,  not  including 
permanent  improvements,  was  $94.16,  which  is  an  excellent  showing;  for 
the  average  cost  per  puprl  in  all  high  schools  of  the  city  was  $76.15.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Negro  ward  schools  ranged  from  $27.56  to 
$42.66.1 

In  1900  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  of 
Missouri  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
whose  annual  length  was  141  days.  In  1909  the  attendance 
had  advanced  to  fifty-one  (51. 33)  per  cent  The  term  length 
in  1910  averaged  155  days. 


>  From  the  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Kaneaa  City,  Missouri,  191L 
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The  following  table  of  school  statistics  is  compiled  from 
the  sixty-first  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Missouri  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30»  1910: 


Whites  . 
NeffToea 


Bxpemlltures 


Total 918,905,188.80 

Enrollment 

Whites 677.469 

Neffroee 29,662 

Total 707,081 

Avarase  Lensth  of  Term 

All  achooli 156  days 


Number  of  Teachers 

Whites 17.ra» 

NecToes 788 

Total 18.86& 

Number  of  Schools 

Whites 1Q.416 

Negroes 4t» 

Total 10l824 

Averaffc  Dally  Attendance 

All  schools 490474 


Average  Yearly  Salaries 
AU  teachers $  442.49 


According  to  the  census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Missouri  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  ILLITERACY 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Missouri 

72.7 

58.9 

41.7 

28.1 

1 

Section  22.     Kentucky 

The  schools  of  Kentucky  are  under  the  control  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  while  local  officials  have  charge  of  local 
educational  matters.  The  law  provides  that  graded  schools 
shall  be  established  for  all  white  children  within  the  common 
school  age  whenever  at  least  ten  legal  voters  who  are  tax 
payers  in  the  school  district  shall  petition  for  the  same.  In 
like  manner  colored  graded  schools  shall  be  organized  when 
at  least  ten  colored  legal  voters  make  a  petition  to  that  effect. 

No  school  shall  be  deemed  a  common  school  or  be  entitled 
to  any  contribution  out  of  the  school  fund  unless  it  has  been 
actually  kept  or  is  under  contract  to  be  kept  for  six  or  more 
months.    The  state  has  a  compulsory  school  law. 

The  following  table  of  school  statistics  tor  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education : 
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YEAB 

School 
population^ 

EftToUffi^nt 

Ptr  cent 
enrolled 

DaOv 
attendance 

Per  cent  (If 
enrollment 
attending 

1899-1900    .... 
1900-1901    .... 
1901-1902   .   .       . 
1902-1906    .... 
1903-1904    .... 
1904-1906    .   .   .   . 
1906-1906    .... 
1906-1907    .... 
1907-1908    .   .   .   . 
1908-1909    .... 

98^490 
86,899 
87,664 
88.680 
88,680 
88,680 
88,680 
88,680 
94.128 
90.868 

69,821 
62,984 
62,976 
62,981 
62,981 
62,961 
62,981 
62,981 
68,819 
68.S01 

70.88 
72.84 
71.84 
71.10 
71.10 
71.10 
71.10 
71.10 
61.96 
64.62 

43,074 
40.226 
40,314 
41.116 
41.116 
41.116 
41.116 
41,116 
86,669 
88,621 

62.14 
68.92 
64.02 
66.28 
66.28 
66.28 
66.28 
66.28 
62.86 
67.60 

Franklin  County: 

School  term  eight  months  for  both  white  and  colored.  Both  the 
white  and  colored  schools  have  eight  grades.  There  are  nine  colored  and 
fifty  white  teachers.  The  salaries  of  teachers  depend  on  the  number  of 
pupils.  Teachers  are  graded  according  to  the  class  certificate  they  hold. 
The  schools  are  classed  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  according  to  number  of  pupils  in 
the  district:  1st  class,  75  pupils  or  more;  2d  class,  55  to  74;  3d  class,  not 
exceeding  54.  Example:  If  a  district  has  one  hundred  pupils  and  the  per 
capita  is  $4.00,  400-^=$50.00  per  month. 

The  amount  spent  annually  on  white  schools  is  $11,180.40,  and  on  col- 
ored schools,  $1,446.96. 

One  tiiousand  two  hundred  and  forty  white  and  136  colored  children 
attend  school  regularly. 

School  facilities  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
both  as  to  buildings  and  equipments. 

Each  school  district  receives  its  pro  rata  of  school  tax  according  to 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age.  The  fund  is  divided  according  to 
the  number  of  each  race.  The  general  condition  of  Negro  education  is 
much  improved,  the  grades  have  been  extended  from  five  to  eight  and 
the  grading  has  been  systematized. 

Hancock  County: 

Tho  much  improved  over  what  they  were  ten  years  ago  there  is 
vast  room  for  improvement  in  the  school  facilities.  The  general  condition 
of  Negro  education  is  not  good  owing  to  the  domination  of  a  set  of  com- 
paratively ignorant  trustees.  Dishonesty,  bribery,  unfairness  in  a  large 
measure  have  been  practiced  in  many  cases  where  Negroes  are  in  charge, 
but  on  the  whole  conditions  are  improving. 

Warren  County: 

Both  white  and  colored  teachers  receive  from  $50  to  $67  per  month. 
The  average  amount  spent  annually  on  colored  schools  is  $7,000  and  on 
the  white  $23,000.    Nine  hundred  colored  children  are  enrolled  and  450 
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attend  regalarly.  There  is  an  enrollment  of  4,050  white  children  with  a 
regular  attendance  of  2350.  The  school  facilities  are  60  per  cent  better 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The  general  condition  is  above  the  aver- 
age. 

In  1900  forty-five  (44.59)  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children 
of  Kentucky  were  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools  whose  annual  length  was  115  days.  In  1909  the  per 
cent  of  Negro  children  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  schools 
was  but  thirty-seven  (37.1). 

The  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is  compiled 
from  the  biennial  reports  of  the  department  of  education  of 
the  state  of  Kentucky  for  1908-9  and  1910-11: 

Expenditures 

1907-8  1908-9  1909-tO  1910-tt 

WhHes f 

NeffToes 


Total 18,081,616.10     ...... 

Scholestlc  Piopoletloii 

Whites 621,802  621.609 

Neffioes 66.470  66.661 

Total 686.862  687.160 

EnroiUnent 

WhltM 881,964  404.808 

Neanoes 44.106  44,026 

Total 426.092  448.829 

Avcrase  Attendance 

Whites 2SSJ»9 

NesToes 24.064 


16,779^789.69    |6J60,768.06 


6fl2;188 

87.728 

789L906 


442.710 
64,064 

496,774 


199.907 
26.660 

226,557 


648.078 
85,748 

788.822 


601.825 
66.218 

667.048 


246,777 
27.788 

2781660 


1V>tal 267.448 

According  to  the  Census  reports  of  the  last  four  decades 
Negro  illiteracy  for  Kentucky  has  been  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  H  JiTTERACT 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

ft 

Kentucky 

8S.8 

70.4 

66.9 

40.1 

Section  23.     Superintendents  and  Teachers 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  dual  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  South  is  seen  in  the  lack  of  intelligent  superin- 
tendence for  the  Negro  schools.  The  superintendents  are 
usually  elected  by  white  voters.    In  only  a  few  of  the  south- 
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em  states,  notably  the  District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Texas,  is  there  any  attempt  to  give  the  colored 
people  any  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  colored  school  system, 
either  as  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  or  as  assistant 
superintendents.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  colored  schools  are 
apt  to  be  neglected.  In  addition  to  this,  in  many  cases  there 
is  positive  hostility  on  the  pent  of  the  school  authorities  to- 
ward the  Negro  schools.  For  instance,  in  a  meeting  of  coun- 
ty commissioners  in  south  Georgia  in  1906,  this  resolution 
was  introduced:  That  whenever  two  or  more  colored  teach- 
ers apply  for  the  same  school,  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
county  commissioner  to  give  the  school  to  the  least  compe- 
tent. This  resolution  did  not  pass  but  it  was  discussed  and 
strongly  supported;  and  indeed  it  is  the  working  policy  in 
many  of  the  country  districts  of  the  South. 

The  alarming  neglect  of  and  discrimination  against  the 
Negro  schools  are  plainly  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the 
reports  of  educational  officers  in  the  southern  states.  For 
instance,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  where  there  were  410,069 
educable  Negro  children  and  301,548  educable  whites,  the  re- 
port of  the  state  superintendent  of  education  for  1907-8  and 
1908-9  makes  absolutely  no  mention  of  the  Negro  school  sys- 
tem in  his  narrative  report  and  recommendations.  About  the 
same  time  (1908)  the  school  superintendent  of  Butts  county, 
Georgia,  said: 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  every  white  boy  and  girl 
within  school  age,  except  three,  was  enrolled  some  tin^  during  the  last 
year. 

The  superintendent  of  Jones  county,  in  the  same  state, 

said: 

From  our  ezperienoe  we  are  assured  it  is  useless  to  try  to  have  a 
longer  term  than  five  or  six  months  for  the  Negroes.  In  this  comity 
there  is  no  town  for  them  to  congregate  in;  they  are  entirely  agricnltoral 
and  need  their  children  to  chop  and  pick  cotton  and  will  not  send  regularly 
longer  than  the  time  mentioned.  But  we  propose  to  nm  the  white  schools 
fall  nine  months. 

The  report  of  Pike  county  in  the  state  rep(»t  of  Georgia 
for  1910  says: 
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We  have  twenty-nine  white  schools  wholly  in  the  county,  besides  the 
public  school  system  in  Bamesville,  and  several  line  schools  in  adjoining^ 
counties  to  which  some  of  our  children  go.  We  employ  in  these  twenty- 
nine  schools  about  forty  white  teachers  for  the  common  school  grades  at 
an  average  salary  of  $50  per  month.  There  are  twenty-seven  Negro 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty  pupils  each.    We  pay  them 

an  average  salary  of  $20  per  month All  of  our  white 

schools  have  been  supplied  with  blackboards,  charts,  maps  and  globes. 

In  1909,  the  official  report  of  Houston  county  in  Georgia 
showed  the  division  of  school  funds  as  follows: 


Children 

Teaektra 

Amount  received 

Nesnro 

White 

8.166 
1.044 

63 
83 

$4,609.26 
10.678.28 

The  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  Alabama  for  1910  shows  that  in  Wilcox  county  there  were 
10, 758  Negro  children  of  school  age  and  2,000  white  children. 
During  that  year  the  school  expenditure  in  that  county  was 
$33,952.45;  of  which  $3,339.70  was  spent  on  the  10,758  Negro 
children  and  $30, 612. 75  was  spent  on  the  2,000  white  children. 
The  expenditure  for  the  Negro  children  in  the  county  was 
according  to  these  figures  less  than  32  cents  per  capita,  while 
for  the  white  children  it  was  about  $15.30  per  capita.  The 
report  further  shows  that  in  .the  seven  counties  surrounding 
and  touching  Wilcox  county  there  were  64,285  Negro  children 
of  school  age,  for  whom  $47,719.24  was  appropriated.  These 
same  counties  reported  21,841  white  children  of  school  age, 
for  whom  $224, 842. 32  was  appropriated.  The  following  tabu- 
lated report  indicates  the  distribution  of  this  money  :^ 


NeflTTO  Children 

White  Children 

COUNTIES 

BaptUation 

Apportionment 

Population 

Apportionment 

Monroe 

Dallas 

Lowndes 

Butler 

Clarke 

Bfarengo 

Perry 

6,107 
16.860 
11.633 

6.919 

6.064 
10.060 

9.462 

$3,606.08 
14.667.10 
8.694.94 
4.800.00 
4.684.12 
8.946.60 
7.622.60 

8.668 
2,629 
1.804 
6.088 
4,823 
2.742 
2.239 

$24,309.12 
46.784.68 
28.871.20 
84.000.00 
27.706.06 
89.380.64 
26.840.64 

Total 

64.286 

$47,719.24 

21.848 

$244,842.82 

iProm  '*The  Crisis,"  Vol.  in.  No.  6,  p.  229. 
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Mr.  W.  K.  Tate,  state  supervisor  of  elementary  rural  schools 
of  South  Carolina,  says  in  the  forty-second  annual  report  of 
the  department  of  education  of  the  state: 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  Negp-o  schools  of  South  Carolina 
are  for  the  most  part  without  supervision  of  any  kind.  Frequently  the 
county  superintendent  does  not  know  where  they  are  located  and  some- 
times the  district  board  can  not  tell  where  the  Negro  school  is  taught. 

It  is  true  that  many  reports  can  be  cited  showing*  better 
treatment  of  the  Negro  schools.  But  certainly  the  cases  simi- 
lar to  the  ones  quoted  here  are  alarmingly  plentiful.  The 
situation,  moreover,  is  often  a  good  deal  worse  than  the  pub- 
lished reports  would  indicate.  For  instance,  when  Wilcox 
county  in  Alabama  in  1909  reported  10,000  Negroes  and  2,000 
whites  there  were  reported  fifty-five  schools  for  whites  and 
forty-eight  schools  for  Negroes.  Even  with  this  official  re- 
port, reliable  Negro  citizens  of  the  county  declared  that  they 
had  absolutely  no  knowledgre  of  more  than  six  schools  for 
colored  people  taught  in  that  county  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  public  school  system  for  Negroes  in  that  county  had 
practically  been  given  up.  In  those  six  schools  the  teachers 
received  from  $16  to  $18  per  month.  In  that  county  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  had  established  six  private  schools 
for  Negroes  and  in  presenting  their  statistics  the  school  au- 
thorities of  the  county  counted  these  private  schools. 

In  order  to  study  the  city  schools  for  Negroes  from  the 
superintendents'  point  of  view,  the  Conference  addressed  a 
questionnaire^  to  the  superintendents  in  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  (262)  cities  in  fourteen  southern  states,  the  cities 
being  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population.  The  questionnaire 
asked,  among  other  things,  if  the  Negro  teachers  in  these  city 
systems  were  efficient;  and  the  answers  are  in  the  main 
encouraging.  The  following  summary  of  answers  is  self- 
explanatory: 

Best  I  ever  saw 1 

Very  good 3 

Yes 71 

In  the  majority  of  cases 14 

The  average  good 1 

.    1  The  questionnaire  to  city  Baperintendents  appears  on  page  18  of  this  pnbUeatloa. 
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Fairly 13 

Satiflfactoiy 

Yes,  in  low  grades 

Moderately  well 

Half 

Ck>mparatively 

Fair;  some  excellent 

Reasonably 

Yes,  for  Negroes 

Some,  but  nearly  all  are  earnest 

Some 10 

Few 

Not  altogether 

No 

The  superintendents  in  many  places,  however,  criticize 
these  teachers.  Their  first  criticism  is  indeed  strangely 
naive:  thirty-five  of  them  complain  of  "lack  of  education,'* 
'Hack  of  broad  learning,'*  "lack  of  culture,"  etc.,  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  teachers.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  criti- 
cism. But  what  is  the  cause  of  this  condition?  The  cause 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  Negro  public  schools  of  the  South  are  so  curtailed 
in  curriculum  that  they  are  less  and  less  providing  students 
for  the  higher  schools. 

2.  The  graduates  of  the  higher  private  schools  are  not 
usually  desired  by  the  school  authorities  because: 

(a)  These  authorities  put  especial  stress  on  technical 
teaching.  Twenty-two  superintendents  ask  for  more  manual 
training  to  replace  other  work.  One  wishes  all  to  be  indus- 
trial work  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  one  after  the  fourth 
grade,  and  one  wants  Negro  schools  to  be  '  'almost  wholly 
industrial. "  For  this  reason,  teachers  are  employed  who  can 
teach  cooking  and  sewing,  while  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
their  other  qualifications  or  their  qualifications  in  other  lines. 
Small  wonder  that,  as  one  superintendent  complains,  the 
work  in  domestic  science  is  "good'*  but  the  "regular''  school 
work  is  unsatisfactory! 

Moreover,  strong  outside  pressure  is  being  applied  to  im- 
prove the  industrial  work  while  very  little  and  in  many  places 
practically  nothing  is  said  about  learning  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher. 
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The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund,  which  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  many  ways  and  is  proving  an  educational  blessing  to  many 
a  rural  community  in  the  South,  experiences  great  difficulties 
in  its  work  as  the  resultant  of  local  school  conditions.  It  is 
not  surprising  then  that  some  curious  results  are  evident. 
A  statement  of  the  work  in  Brookland  district,  Henrico 
county,  Virginia,  for  1910-11,  will  bear  out  the  point: 


No.  of 
tettchen 
inichool 

ffToap 

Average 

monthly 
roU 

Avenure 

daily  at- 

Money 
RaiMd 
1910-11 

INDUmUAL  WORK  DONB  OUT8IDB  TBS  BBOULAB 

STUDIES 

S 

88 

66 

$100.81 

40.27 
84.68 

Planted  flowers,  laid  a  walk  aroand  side  of  school, 
whitewashed  fence,  purchased  two  lamps,  clock, 
tables,  dishes,  kitchen  articles;  cooking,  sew- 
insT,  cMxpentry,  presenHnff,  canning. 

Tauffht  sewinff,  woodwork,  paper  cutting,  sar- 
denlnff.    Garden  plot  ^0x16  feet. 

Sewinff,  paper  cottinff,  cardboard  work.  Put  pic- 
tures on  walls.  Helping  fix  kitchen.  Gave 
shells  to  beautify  yard. 

1 

88 

17 

882.66 

Tauffht  caninff,  basketry,  paper  folding,  sewlnff, 
canning  and  preserving. 

1 

26 

21 

$17.01 

Tauffht  cabinet  making  from  boxes,  sewlns,  pa- 
per foklinff.  Pictures  donated  by  Dr.  King,  of 
the  Virarinia  Union  Univ.    A  rented  building. 

1 

27 

21 

$40.00 

Tauffht  sewinff,  basketry  and  woodwork.    Built 
woodhouse  and  improved  interior  of  building. 

1 

48 

86 

$66.98 

Cement  walks  and  improved  toilets.  Made  work 
bench  and  cooking  table.  Improved  grounds. 
Tauflrht  sewing,  canning,  preserving,  box  furni- 
ture makinff. 

2 

68 

41 

$6aoo 

60.00 

Painted  building,  laid  cement  walks,  planted 
hedffe  and  flowers.  Tauffht  cooking,  sewinff, 
canning,  preserving  and  raffia  work. 

Bought  curtains  for  school  and  tiBg.  Tauffht  pa- 
per cutting,  sewinff,  raffia  and  woodwork. 

S 

87 

47 

$102.00 
14.66 

Tauffht  cookinfiTt  sewing,  woodwork  and  basketry. 
Bouffht  flaff,  water  coolers  and  individual  drink- 
ins  cups,  shades,  curtains,  tools.  Set  out  hedffe 
and  whitewashed  trees  and  fences.  Built  wood- 
house.    Repaired  outhouses. 

Tauffht  sewinflT.  raffia,  paper  cutting  and  wood- 
work. Whitewashed  trees,  planted  flowers  and 
helped  keep  yard  clean. 

\ 


When  one  considers  this  work  there  are  certain  thingfs 
plain.  These  teachers  have  enough  to  do  in  nearly  all  cases 
if  they  teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  If 
in  addition  to  that  they  do  this  other  work  well  in  all  proba- 
bility the  regular  work  of  the  school  will  suffer.     It  is  asking 
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too  much  of  one  to  teach  common  school  branches  to  thirty- 
five  or  forty  children  each  day  and  in  addition  raise  money, 
repair  the  school  house  and  teach  sewing,  canning  and  pre- 
serving, etc.  We  have  the  word  of  the  district  superintendent 
that  the  industrial  work  was  unusually  well  done.  One  can- 
not feel  so  sure  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  school 
work. 

When  now  the  lajrman  objects  to  such  a  system  he  is  by 
no  means  an  enemy  of  industrial  and  manual  training.  Most 
of  the  industrial  work  done  here  is  good  in  itself  and  well 
worth  doing.  But  when  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  teaching 
children  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  well,  it  would  seem  that 
the  system  is  not  the  best.  It  is  quite  natural,  then,  that 
there  should  be  and  is  a  demand  for  a  larger  teaching  force 
and  a  longer  school  term. 

(b)  Broadly  trained  Negro  teachers  are  feared  by  many 
school  authorities  because  they  have  **too  much  egotism"  or 
*  *indi viduality "  and  because  they  can  not  be  depended  upon 
"to  teach  the  Negro  his  place."  The  result  is  that  many  su- 
perintendents and  trustees  will,  therefore,  hire  a  half -trained 
graduate  of  an  industrial  school  who  can  teach  a  few  indus- 
tries and  then  complain  that  the  teacher  lacks  education  and 
culture.^ 

3.  The  colored  graduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools 
of  high  grade  cannot  afford  to  teach  in  most  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  because  of  the  wretched  wages  paid. 
Teachers  from  outside  of  the  community  often  find  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  live  on  these  wages.  In  many  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  South  the  pay  of  Negro  teachers  is  so 
small  that  many  of  the  best  teachers  are  being  forced  into 
other  lines  of  work. 


^The  following  in  a  reprint  of  a  note  received  by  the  principal  of  a  private  Ne^ro  institu- 
tion in  Georgia  from  a  colored  teacher  of  the  largest  school  in  the  county.  This  teaeher's 
salary  is  $14  a  month  and  she  teaches  more  than  one  hundred  children: 

my  12, 19011. 

Prof. I  drop  yo  this  card  to  let  yo  know  that  I  will  be  in  on  that  early 

train  munday  momins  tell  mrs.  markos  to  meet  the  train. 

yours 
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In  addition  to  the  question  concerning  the  efficiency  of  the 
colored  teachers  in  the  city  schools,  the  superintendents  were 
asked  their  opinion  of  the  work  done  by  these  Negro  city 
schools.    Some  of  the  answers  are  printed  here: 

School  Superintendents'  Answers 

Alabama 

Birmingham. — Opinion:    Far  from  satisfactory. 

Gadsden. — Defects:  Lack  of  experience  and  more  training.  Opin- 
ion: When  we  can  pay  more  and  hence  enable  them  to  improve  we  will 
get  fine  results. 

Huntsville.  —Defects:  Lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  indiffer- 
ence to  further  preparation  and  thoro  self-improvement.  Methods  are 
poor  in  many  instances.  Opinion:  Our  school  is  far  above  the  average. 
The  work  is  very  satisfactoiy. 

Mobile.— Defects:  Lack  of  scholarship;  overcrowded  grades;  lack  of 
vital  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  child.  Salary  the  chief  concern.  Need 
of  better  teachers.  Opinion:  Work  is  good  considering  the  salaries  paid 
to  inexperienced  teachers  and  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance.  The 
average  colored  teacher  does  not  realize  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
her. 

New  Decatur.  —  Defects :  Lack  of  education,  positiveness  and  person- 
ality. Opinion:  Some  good  accomplished.  Very  good  considering  the 
opportunities.     Manual  training  needed. 

Selma.— Defects:  Lack  of  scholarship,  individuality.  Too  much 
imitative  work.    Opinion:    Have  no  fixed  opinion. 

Talladega.— Opinion:  Gradually  improving.  Teachers  more  efficient 
than  they  were  ten  years  aga    A  large  element  of  Negroes  improving. 

Tuscaloosa.— Defects:  Lack  of  suitable  preparation;  indifferent  nat- 
ural ability.  Opinion:  In  clerical  and  memoriter  subjects  the  quality  is 
quite  good. 

Florida 

Live  Oak.  —Defects:  None.  Opinion:  They  are  the  best  things  to 
help  make  better  people  of  the  Negroes. 

Ocala. — Defects:  None  well  defined.  Opinion:  Probably  most  are 
doing  good  work  and  some  are  trifling  away  time.  The  worst  feature 
that  we  have  to  handle  is  that  of  tardiness. 

Qeorgia 

Albany.— Opinion:  The  work  is  unusually  good.  In  addition  to  liter- 
ary work,  cooking  and  sewing  is  taught  all  the  older  girls  and  woodwork 
to  the  boys. 
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Americus.  —Opinion :    Excellent. 

Athens.— Defects:  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  defects  that 
would  differentiate  them  from  other  teachers.  Opinion:— Under  the  cir- 
cumstances they  are  doing  very  well. 

Columbus.— Opinion:    We  are  doing  efficient  work  for  the  Negro. 

Dal  ton.— Defects:  Lack  of  technical  training.  Opinion:  Often  the 
education  received  by  Negro  children  is  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  useful 
lives. 

Dublin. — Defects:  Inability  to  use  their  time  most  advantageously. 
Opinion:    Unusually  good  here. 

Macon. — Defects:  In  a  small  percentage,  indifference,  laziness,  lack 
of  conscientiousness.  Opinion:  They  are  doing  excellent  work.  On  the 
whole  the  teachers  are  capable,  conscientious,  and  earnestly  striving  to 
uplift  their  race.  They  are  teaching  the  Negp-o  youth  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  conditions  and  environments. 

Marietta.— Defects:  Each  has  his  own.  One  in  general  is  too  great 
a  tendency  to  become  mechanical.    Opinion:    Good  beyond  a  doubt. 

Newnan.— Defects:  The  teachers  are  good  enough  for  the  salary 
paid.    Opinion:    They  do  good  work  for  their  race. 

Savannah. — Defects:  Broader  scholarship  is  needed.  Teachers  work 
under  adverse  circumstances.  Opinion:  I  think  it  is  very  good.  I  have 
very  little  trouble  with  them. 

Thomasville.— Defects:  Common  to  all  teachers.  Opinion:  Com- 
pares favorably  with  the  work  of  whites. 

Kentucky 

Ashland. — Opinion:  Considering  the  amount  of  work  the  teachers 
are  doing,  I  think  the  results  from  our  colored  schools  are  very  favora- 
ble. 

Bowling  Green.— Defects:  Their  race  and  blood  are  against  them. 
They  lack  originality  and  initiative.  Opinion:  They  are  doing  some  good, 
but  not  an  amount  commensurate  with  the  time  and  money.  They  should 
have  more  training  in  agriculture,  manual  and  domestic  sciences. 

Covington.— Defects:  Lack  of  accurate  scholarship  and  professional 
courtesy.  Opinion :  In  upper  grades  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  industrial  and  vocational,  less  to  the  purely  academic. 

Henderson. — Defects:  Too  mechanical;  lack  of  originality;  lack  of 
ambition.  Opinion:  Doing  good  work,  especially  when  the  handicap 
under  which  they  have  to  work  is  considered — the  indifference  of  a  num- 
ber of  Negroes. 

Lexington. — Defects:  Lack  of  initiative  and  broad  learning.  Opin- 
ion:   Very  good  considering  opportunities. 

Louisville. — Opinion:    Good. 
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Maysville. — Defects:  Lack  of  progressive  ideas  and  willingness  to 
put  such  ideas  into  effect  Lack  of  sympathy  for  each  other.  Poor  schol- 
arship.   Opinion:    Our  schools  are  doing  good  creditable  work. 

Middlesboro. —  Defects:  They  possess  fewer  of  these  than  any 
faculty  of  Negroes  I  ever  had.  Opinion:  Ours  is  doing  fine  work,  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  we  are  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Industrial  training 
very  beneficial. 

Newport. — Defects:  Characteristic  of  the  general  defects  of  the 
race.  Opinion:  The  work  is  fairly  good  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
satisfactory  thru  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  In  the  higher 
intermediate  department  and  in  the  high  school  subjects,  the  results 
show  a  greater  difference  between  the  colored  pupils  and  white  pupils  of 
the  same  department.  At  the  point  where  reason  and  judgment  are 
required  the  colored  child  falls  behind  the  white  child  in  degree  very  much 
more  noticeable  than  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  departments. 

Owensboro.— Opinion:    Fairly  good. 

Paris. — Defects:  A  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  teacher. 
Genuine  interest  in  the  race  and  its  improvement.  Opinion:  It  is  doing 
much  good.    No  educated  Negro  has  been  in  jail  or  fined  in  police  court. 

Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge. — Defects:  Lack  of  scholarship;  lack  of  professional 
training.    Opinion:    Rather  unsatisfactory. 

New  Orleans. — Defects:  Lack  of  education  and  moral  instruction. 
Opinion:  Should  be  vocational  after  fourth  grade.  There  should  be  reg- 
ular high  school  and  college  opportunities  for  teachers  and  other  leaders 
of  the  race. 

Maryland 

Annapolis. — Defects:  Disposition  to  ape  white  people's  ways  and 
instill  them  into  their  pupils.  Opinion:  In  the  city  they  are  doing  very 
satisfactory  work,  but  in  the  country  it  is  very  hard  to  follow  them  as 
they  have  no  eflicent  supervision  owing  to  the  schools  being  scattered 
over  such  a  large  area. 

Cumberland.— Defects:  The  properly  educated  Negro  teacher  can 
accomplish  much  by  persistent  effort  and  personal  detachment  The 
most  prominent  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  desire  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  the  higher  studies  and  disinclination  to  all  that  tends  to  local  effi- 
ciency. 

Mississippi 

Columbus. — Defects:  Their  defects  are  not  so  great  as  their  lack  of 
opportunity  to  do  good  work.  Opinion :  The  schools  are  doing  good  work. 
Lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  adults  and  the  consequent  poor  at- 
tendance prevent  schools  having  a  fair  chance.  Negroes  are  not  produc- 
tive enough  to  keep  their  children  in  school. 
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Corinth. — Defects:  Lack  of  education  and  professional  training,  and 
race  development.  Opinion:  Of  very  little  value  both  as  to  efficiency 
and  results. 

Greenville. — Defects:  Hunger  for  the  dollar  instead  of  benefit  to  the 
children.  Opinion:  The  Negro  school  is  essential  to  qualify  the  Negroes 
for  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  the  results  are  encouraging. 

Hattiesburg. — Opinion:    Very  good. 

Laurel. — Defects:  Lack  of  sound  scholarship.  Opinion:  Fairly  good. 
It  is  our  intention  to  introduce  domestic  training. 

Natchez. — Opinion:    Very  good. 

Vicksburg. — Defects:  Lack  of  education;  lack  of  power  to  govern 
except  by  brute  force. 

Missouri 

Boonville. — Opinion:    Some  of  the  work  is  of  a  high  order. 

Cape  Girardeau.  —Opinion:    Work  should  be  almost  wholly  industrial. 

Carthage.  —Defects:  Lack  of  critical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they 
have  to  teach.  Opinion:  Not  satisfactory.  Lack  of  harmony  between 
the  work  of  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  Negro  people. 

Chillicothe. — Opinion:    Work  as  good  as  in  the  schools  for  white. 

Clinton. — Defects:    Restricted  scholarship.    Opinion:    Rather  poor. 

Independence.  —The  defects  are  a  matter  of  detail.  Opinion :  Schools 
are  doing  good  work. 

Jefferson  City.— Opinion:  Sdiools  are  doing  good  work  considering 
the  handicap  of  such  a  small  number  of  well-ordered  homes. 

Lexington. — Defects:  Indifference.  Lack  of  sympathy  with  the 
people.  Lack  of  creative  power  as  teachers.  Opinion:  Too  much  time 
spent  on  things  that  are  not  practical.    Need  of  more  industrial  training. 

Marshall. — Defects:  Individual  defects — ^not  general.  Opinion: 
Doing  good  work.    More  industrial  training  needed. 

Maryville. — Defects:  Inexperience;  ineffective  teaching.  Opinion: 
Stronger  teachers  and  more  industrial  work  needed. 

Mexico.— Defects:  Do  not  read  enough.-  Opinion:  Good  under  con* 
ditions. 

Poplar  Bluff.— Opinion:  Doing  just  as  efficient  work  as  the  white 
schools.  ' 

Springfield. — Defects:    Haven't  any.    Opinion:    Excellent 

St  Joseph. — Opinion:  Most  of  them  are  faithful  and  sincere,  others 
do  not  regard  the  calling  of  much  importance.  Better  support  from  pa- 
rents needed. 

Trenton.— Defects:  Too  much  rote  work.  Opinion:  Work  as  well 
done  as  one  could  expect  with  one  teacher  for  all  grades. 
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Warrensburg.  —Defects:  Not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  culture  of 
their  race.    Opinion:    Slowly  improving. 

Webb  City. — Opinion:  Only  ten  Negro  children  of  school  age  out  of 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  school  children.  These  are  sent 
to  Joplin  schools. 

North  Carolina 

Asheville. — Defects:  Lack  of  thoroness,  breadth  of  view  and  train- 
ing in  methods.  Opinion:  Doing  fairly  good  work  which  is  improving 
every  year.    Ck)mpulsory  attendance  is  helping  greatly. 

Burlington.— Defects:  Chief  trouble  lies  in  the  parents.  They  are 
ignorant  and  do  not  appreciate  the  school.  Opinion:  Until  this  year  the 
teachers  were  not  efficient,  thus  making  the  work  very  unsatisfactory. 
At  present  the  work  is  progressing. 

Charlotte.  —  Opinion :    Very  good. 

Kinston.— Defects:  Lack  of  thoro  preparation.  Opinion:  They 
are  doing  good  work. 

Newbem.— Defects:  Initiative.  Opinion:  Work  is  very  .creditable. 
Attendance  irregular.  Should  have  more  practicaJ  training,  manual 
training. 

Salisbury. — Defects:  Lack  of  sympathy.  Opinion:  More  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  should  be  given. 

Washington. — Opinion:    Work  very  satisfactory,  some  excellent. 

Winston-Salem.— Defects:  Lack  of  preparation.  Opinibn:  Very 
good. 

Oklahoma 

Chickasha. — Defects:  Morality  and  discipline.  Opinion:  Efficient, 
considering  conditions  a  few  years  back.    Room  for  vast  improvement. 

El  Reno. — Defects :  Inability  to  put  into  execution  suggestions.  Fail- 
ure to  realize  the  importance  of  small  matters.  Opinion:  Quite  effect- 
ive.   Our  school  is  doing  much  for  the  Neg^  of  this  community. 

Enid. — Defects:    Egotism.    Opinion:    They  are  successful  teachers. 

Guthrie. — Defects:  None.  Opinion:  The  Negro  schools  in  this  city 
are  not  excelled  anywhere.  My  teachers  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  and 
they  are  developing  the  boys  and  girls  along  this  line.  The  colored  chil- 
dren are  crowding  the  whites  for  supremacy. 

McAlester. — Defects:  Lack  of  system,  defective  education.  Opin- 
ion:   The  schools  should  furnish  industrial  training  but  do  not. 

Ponca  City. — Opinion:    The  work  is  good. 

Shawnee. — Defects:  Lack  of  academic  education  and  professional 
training.  Opinion:  Domestic  science  department  doing  good  work.  Reg- 
ular work  of  the  grades  unsatisfactory,  due  to  poorly  prepared  teachers. 
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Tulsa.— Opinion:  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  work  on  the 
whole  and  yet  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  are  doing  a  high  grade  of 
work.    The  rest  of  the  work  is  fair  to  good. 

South  Carolina 

Abbeville.— Defects:  Lack  of  discipline  and  preparation.  Opinion: 
The  Neg^  schools  would  accomplish  more  if  domestic  science  were  intro- 
duced, even  at  the  expense  of  high  school  work. 

Anderson. — Opinion:    Not  perfect  but  good. 

Newberry. — Opinion:  They  attempt  to  do  too  much  with  the  classics 
instead  of  those  studies  which  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  the  race 
and  make  them  better  citizens. 

Union. — Opinion:    A  very  high  grade  of  work. 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga.  —  Defects :  Lack  of  education ;  parrot-like  adaptation  of 
what  they  are  taught;  lack  of  individuality. 

Columbia. — Defects:  Lack  of  ambition  as  to  character  building; 
aversion  to  the  various  avocations,  and  stressing  too  strenuously  the  year 
of  Jubilee. 

Knoxville. — Defects:  Lack  of  practicability.  Opinion:  Not  up  to 
standard  of  white.     Work  inclined  to  abstract. 

Nashville. — Defects:  Lack  of  broad  scholarship;  poor  judgment. 
Opinion:  The  work  on  the  whole  is  fair.  More  manual  and  less  literary 
work  should  be  given. 

Texas 

Austin. — Defects:  Difficult  matter  to  write  out  defects  of  a  teacher. 
Opinion:    To  prepare  the  children  for  best  citizenship. 

Beaumont— Defects:  Tactful  discipline.  Opinion:  The  work  is  ex- 
cellent and  Negroes  are  uplifted  thru  these  schools. 

Bel  ton. — Defects:  Lack  of  sufficient  funds  renders  work  of  teachers 
defective.  Opinion:  Work  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other 
schools  of  the  state. 

Bonham.— Defects:  Lack  of  scholarship;  lack  of  native  capacity; 
lack  of  energy.  Opinion:  Results  far  inferior  to  the  average  white 
school. 

Brown  wood. — Opinion:  Doing  a  good  work  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
colored  people. 

Corpus  Christi.— Opinion:  Doing  good  work  and  are  well  thot  of 
by  the  white  population. 

Corsicana.— Defects:  Such  as  are  peculiar  to  their  race.  Opinion: 
The  work  is  fairly  satisfactory  considering  all  the  difficulties.    The  atten- 
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dance  is  irregular,  co-operation  of  parents  not  good,  pupils  not  well  pro- 
vided with  books,  clothing,  lack  of  refinement  in  the  home. 

Denison. — Defects:  Lack  of  experience;  lack  of  ability;  lack  of  per- 
sonality. Opinion:  The  work  should  consist  largely  of  the  industrial  and 
the  mechanical. 

Denton. — Defects:  Just  being  Negroes.  Opinion:  Our  schools  im- 
prove the  morals  of  colored  children. 

El  Paso.— Defects:  Lack  of  application;  lack  of  self  control.  Opin- 
ion: Not  enough  attention  paid  to  practical  work.  This  is  being  obviated 
by  the  introduction  of  manual  training  and  domestic  economy. 

Gainesville.  —Opinion :    Good. 

Galveston.  —Defects:  They  will  compare  favorably  with  white  teach- 
ers of  the  same  educational  advantages. 

Greenville. — Opinion:  There  should  be  more  industrial  work  in  the 
high  schools. 

Hillsboro. — Defects:  Superficiality.  Opinion:  After  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  the  schools  should  be  largely  industrial 

Marlin. — Opinion:  The  schools  should  be  such  as  to  help  the  Negro 
to  live  cleanly  and  make  an  honest  and  sufficient  living  and  do  good  unto 
his  race. 

Marshall. — Defects:  Lack  of  thoro  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
and  of  correct  methods.  Laziness.  Lack  of  pride  in  work.  These  de- 
fects are  not  universal.  Opinion:  Some  of  the  work  is  good,  but  there 
is  not  enough  preparation  for  making  a  living.  The  children  get  good 
moral  training. 

Navasota. — Opinion:  The  work  should  be  more  vocational  than  the 
public  schools  are. 

Orange. — Opinion:  Too  much  superficiality.  More  practical  courses 
needed  and  better  preparation  of  teachers,  also  industrial  training. 

Palestine. — Defects:  Lack  of  culture  and  professional  training. 
Opinion:  More  good  would  come  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state  if 
agriculture,  domestic  science  and  vocational  subjects  were  added,  these 
to  be  determined  by  local  conditions. 

Paris. — Opinion:  Doing  good  work.  More  practical  work  needed. 
Negro  children  do  not  attend  school  regularly. 

San  Antonio. — Defects:  Lack  of  scholarship;  deficiency  of  morals; 
lack  of  regard  for  merit.    Opinion:    The  character  of  the  work  is  good. 

Taylor. — Defects:  Too  much  **pedagoguery,"  too  little  * 'practical- 
ity."  Opinion:  "The  education  of  the  Negro  should  give  him  high  moral 
ideals  and  train  him  to  strive  after  their  realization;  moreover,  it  should 
fit  him  for  the  work  he  must  do  to  make  a  livelihood  and  a  good  citizen. 
What  we  now  offer  them  does  not  do  much  of  this." 
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Terrell. — Defects:  Lack  of  scholarship  and  professional  training. 
Opinion:    Very  good. 

Texarkana. — Defects:    Politics.    Opinion:    They  do  very  well. 

Victoria. — Opinion:  The  work  is  good,  and  whatever  fault  there  is 
is  with  the  plan  of  work. 

Waco. — Defects:  Not  enough  earnestness.  Opinion:  Excellent 
work  in  every  respect. 

Waxahachie. — Defects:  Lack  of  discipline.  Opinion:  Not  good. 
There  should  be  more  manual  and  less  literary  instruction. 

Weatherford. — Defects:  Lack  of  scholarship  and  personality.  Opin- 
ion:   Fairly  good. 

Virginia 

Alexandria. — Defects:  I  think  our  colored  teachers  are  above  the 
average.  I  am  in  favor  of  individual  training  of  Negroes.  Opinion:  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  too  little  domestic  science  and  manual 
training  in  our  colored  schools.  Am  making  every  effort  to  carry  out  my 
ideas  along  this  line  but  am  very  much  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds. 

Charlottesville. — Opinion:    Work  splendid. 

Danville.— Defects:  They  hold  themselves  aloof.  It  is  not  a  defect 
in  teaching  but  of  the  government  of  the  schools.  Opinion:  The  work 
in  our  Negro  schools  is  very  good.  We  have  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science  in  which  they  excel.  We  have  no  white  teacher  in  Negro 
schools. 

Norfolk. — Defects:  They  are  well  qualified,  enthusiastic  and  efficient. 
Opinion:  The  work  here  is  very  satisfactory,  the  spirit  is  good  and  the 
attendance  excellent — about  93  per  cent. 

Portsmouth. — Defects:  Imitation  without  discretion;  roughness 
toward  pupils.  Our  schools  show  good  results  in  scholarship  and  man- 
ners, and  we  hope  in  morals  as  the  teachers  stress  this.  While  the  atten- 
dance is  fair  there  is  a  vast  number  of  absences,  cases  of  tardiness,  with 
numberless  truancies.  Opinion:  We  feel  here  that  the  work  is  good  and 
the  results  satisfactory.  Compulsory  education  and  free  text  books 
might  secure  very  much  better  results. 

Radford. — Opinion:  One  of  our  schools  is  doing  good  work.  It  is 
taught  by  graduates  of  Hampton.  They  give  a  good  school  and  so  far  as 
I  can  see  teach  the  Negro  public  and  practical  service. 

Richmond. — Opinion:  Negro  schools  are  doing  good  but  we  need 
more  industrial  work  so  that  the  Negro  may  realize  the  dignity  of  ser- 
vice. 

Staunton. —Opinion:    The  work  of  the  Negro  schools  is  good. 
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West  Virginia 

Bluefield. — Defects:  Poor  disciplinarianB;  weak  scholarship;  teachers 
talk  too  much  themselves;  some  teach  for  money  and  not  for  the  good 
they  may  da  Opinion:  As  yet  the  work  of  the  majority  of  the  Negro 
schools  is  below  the  average.  Too  often  the  teachers  lack  in  scholarship 
and  too  often  politics  tend  to  keep  that  class  of  teachers  in  as  they  can 
be  used  for  political  purposes.  The  Negro  schools  in  this  state  are  im- 
proving fast 

Moundsville. — Defects:  Lack  of  discipline.  Opinion:  It  is  very 
good  and  ranks  fairly  with  the  same  work  of  the  white  schools. 

Parkersburg. — Opinion:  The  course  of  study  should  allow  quite  a 
selection  and  provide  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

Wheeling. — Defects:  Lack  of  professional  interest  Desire  for  ease. 
Opinion:  The  work  at  present  is  of  good  quality.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  principal  who  is  a  very  capable  man  and  maintains  a  high  standard  of 
effort  for  his  teachers  and  his  school. 

Section  24.     Disfrancfilsement  and  the  Public  School 

Since  1890  five  and  a  half  million  Negrroes,  over  half  of 
whom  can  read  and  write  and  who  own  fully  $150,000,000 
worth  of  property,  have  been  practically  deprived  of  all  voice 
in  their  own  government.  The  restrictions  by  which  this  has 
been  accomplished  are  eight  in  number:  1.  Illiteracy:  The 
voter  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  2.  Property:  The 
voter  must  own  a  certain  amount  of  property.  3.  Poll  tax: 
The  voter  must  have  paid  his  poll  tax  for  the  present  year  or 
for  a  series  of  years.  4.  Employment:  The  voter  must  have 
regular  employment.  5.  Army  service:  Soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  and  certain  other  wars,  or  their  descendants,  may  vote, 
6.  Reputation:  Persons  of  good  reputation  who  understand 
the  duties  of  a  citizen  may  vote.  7.  ''Grandfather"  clause: 
Persons  who  could  vote  before  the  f reedmen  were  enfranchised 
or  descendants  of  such  persons  may  vote.  8.  Understanding 
clause:  Persons  may  vote  who  understand  some  selected  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  can  explain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  registration  officials. 

The  states  have  adopted  these  qualifications  apparently  as 
follows:* 

iThis  table  is  but  approximately  accurate  as  the  laws  are  often  obscurely  drawn  and  not 
easily  understood  in  some  cases. 
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1890— Mississippi  (1  or  8)  +3. 
1896— South  Carolina  1  or  2  or  8. 
1898— Louisiana  (1+2)  or  7. 
1901— North  Carolina  (l-fS)  or  7. 
1901— Alabama  (1+4)  or  2  or  5  or  6. 
1902— Virginia  (1+3  or  5)  or  8  or  2. 
1909— Georgia  1  or  2  or  5  or  6. 

To  illustrate  the  immediate  effect  of  these  disfranchising 
laws,  the  following  statistical  tables  are  given: 

LOUISIANA 


Neffro 


1900 
1900 


1908 


Population 

Males  21  yean  or  over , 

Literate 

Illiterate 

Registered  voters  .  .  . 


729,612 
178.696 
146.219 
82,876 
162.136 


650.804 

147.848 

67.066 

90,262 

1.748 


LOWNDES  COUNTY.  ALABAMA 


Males  of  Voting  Age 


Whites 


Negroes 


Total 


Total.  1900 

Illiterate 

Literate 

Total  registered  1902 
Total  registered  1906 


1.138 
81 
1.057 
1.097 
1.142 


6.456 

4.667 

1,788 

89 

62 


7.698 
4.748 
2,846 
1.136 
1.194 


From  the  latter  table  we  may  conclude  that  nearly  ninety- 
nine  (99)  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  Lowndes  county,  Ala- 
bama, 21  years  of  age  and  over  have  been  disfranchised  and 
over  ninety-seven  (97)  per  cent  of  those  who  can  read  and 
write.  Taking  these  two  cases  as  typical  and  considering  the 
general  movement  of  disfranchisement,  the  question  arises: 
What  effect  has  this  had  on  the  Negro  public  schools  ? 

After  the  disfranchisement  laws  were  passed,  the  next 
step  which  the  radical  South  wished  was  the  overthrow  or 
distinct  curtailment  of  Negro  schools.  The  argument,  of 
course,  of  the  better  South  had  always  been :  If  you  take  the 
Negro  out  of  politics  you  will  leave  us  free  from  the  fear  of 
Negro  domination  and  put  us  upon  our  honor  to  treat  this  de- 
pendent race  with  fairness  and  good  will.     The  better  South, 
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however,  forgot  to  reckon  with  its  masters.  Its  masters  are 
the  mass  of  white  voters  who  come  more  or  less  into  economic 
competition  with  the  Negroes  and  who  are  the  historic  ene- 
mies of  the  black  man. 

In  order  to  get  the  votes  of  these  white  workingmen,  the 
better  class  of  the  South  has  not  hesitated  to  cater  to  their 
anti-Negro  bias,  and  the  southern  demagogs  have  done 
more  than  cater  to  it— they  have  distinctly  encouraged  it  The 
result  is  that  since  disfranchisement  it  has  been  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  best  class  of  southerners  to  stop  the  wave  of  de- 
termination to  curtail  the  facilities  for  Negro  education.  A 
very  frequent  argument  in  the  South  to  induce  the  whites  to 
better  themselves  is  to  point  out  the  shameful  consequences 
of  allowing  Negroes  to  surpass  them  in  any  respect.  And 
this,  instead  of  resulting  in  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  whites  to  excel,  is  apt  to  result  in  increased  determina- 
tion to  keep  Negroes  down.  This  determination  is  voiced  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  evidenced  by  sheer  physical 
force.  For  instance,  the  county  school  commissioner  of  Pulaski 
County,  Ga. ,  reports  for  1909  that  during  one  year  *  'five  school 
houses  for  colored  children,  with  their  contents,  have  been 
burned.  All  of  these  fires  are  reported  to  be  the  work  of  the 
incendiary. ' '  During  the  last  few  years  the  burning  of  Negro 
school  houses,  churches  and  lodge  houses  by  white  neighbors 
has  been  frequent  in  the  gulf  states.  Further  than  this,  delib- 
erate effort  has  been  made  by  school  authorities  to  cut  down 
school  appropriations.  In  the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina^ 
fbr  instance,  the  colored  teachers  were  paid  $224,800  in  1907 
and  $221,800  in  1908;  during  this  same  time  the  amount  paid 
white  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  was  increased  by  $50,000. 
In  South  Carolina  the  per  capita  increase  of  school  money  spenjt 
on  Negro  children  has  been  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  while 
that  for  whites  has  increased  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  In 
Alabama  the  average  length  of  the  public  school  for  Negroes 
was  cut  from  95  days  in  1908  to  92  days  in  1909  and  to  90 
days  in  1910,  while  the  average  salary  paid  Negro  school 
teachers  was  also  decreased.    At  the  same  time  the  private 
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schools  for  Negroes,  supported  largely  by  northern  benevo-  \ 
lence,  were  reduced  thirty-four  per  cent.  In  spite  of  these  three  ' 
facts  the  state  school  superintendent,  evidently  with  his  eyes 
simply  on  the  whites,  says  that  it  is  '  'interesting  to  note  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  Alabama  school  system."  While 
there  were  in  1908-9,  647,914  more  white  children  in  school  in 
the  South  than  there  were  in  1899-1900,  there  were  only  152,067 
more  Negroes  and  the  percentage  of  Enrollment  for  the  total 
school  population  had  decreased  among  the  Negroes  from 
fifty-seven  (57.67)  per  cent  to  fifty-six  (56.34)  per  cent;  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance  had  de- 
creased for  these  years.  In  North  Carolina  the  average  term 
of  the  colored  schools  decreased  during  that  year  and  so  had 
the  average  monthly  salary  of  the  teachers. 

Not  only  has  the  general  enrollment  and  attendance  of 
Negro  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  lower  South  and  to 
a  large  extent  of  the  city  schools  been  at  a  standstill  in  the 
last  ten  years  and  in  many  cases  actually  decreased  but  many 
of  the  school  authorities  have  shown  by  their  acts  and  in  a  few 
cases  expressed  declaration  that  it  was  their  policy  to  eliminate 
the  Negro  schools  as  far  as  possible. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  presents  itself.  Using  the 
official  reports  of  about  the  same  time,  if  in  Mississippi  you 
take  eleven  counties  where  the  white  children  are  receiving 
$20  or  more  per  capita  for  their  education  you  find  that 
these  counties  are  in  every  single  case  counties  where  the 
black  children  are  in  large  majority.  On  the  other  hand, 
taking  the  thirty-three  counties  where  the  white  children 
are  receiving  less  than  $10  a  head,  one  finds  that  in  all  but 
eight  of  these  counties  the  white  children  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  in  three  of  the  eight  the  numbers  of  white  and 
black  children  are  about  the  same.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  in  the  black  belt  of  Mississippi  the  counties  draw  their 
share  of  the  state  money  according  to  the  number  of  white 
and  black  children  and  then  that  money  is  spent  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  white  children,  giving  them  a  per 
capita  as  high  as  $50  a  head  in  one  county.    On  the  other 
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hand,  in  the  white  belt  of  Mississippi  where  there  are  more 
white  children  and  fewer  blac)wi:he  white  school  fund  sinks 
to  from  $3  to  $5  a  head.  Now  the  white  children  of  the  black 
belt  are  largely  children  of  rich  land  owners,  while  those  of 
the  white  belt  are  the  children  of  the  poor  whites.  If,  how- 
ever, the  white  belt  objects  to  this  per  capita  distribution  of 
the  school  money,  immediately  the  black  belt  threatens  to  let 
black  folk  vote,  and  to  give  them  schools;  and  as  much  as  the 
white  belt  desires  education  for  itself,  it  hates  education 
for  blacks  enough  to  refrain  from  radically  changing  this 
peculiar  situation.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  South  a  peculiar  result  of  disfranchisement  anal- 
ogous with  the  increased  power  of  the  white  voter  of  the 
South  as  compared  with  the  white  voter  of  the  North.  Thus 
the  situation  is  so  anomalous  that  it  explains  much  of  the 
bitterness  of  Mississippi  politics. 

There  is  a  distinct  endeavor  to  curtail  the  facilities  of  edu-^ 
cation  which  the  Negroes  already  possess.  This  can  be  seen  in 
the  persistent  campaigns  carried  on  in  the  North  and  directed 
toward  the  North  which  say  in  effect,  that  the  Negroes'  edu- 
cation as  carried  on  by  northern  philanthropists  has  been  a 
mistake,  that  it  is  an  interference  with  the  local  conditions  in 
the  South,  and  that  the  stream  of  benevolence  ought  to  be 
stopped.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  argument  has  had 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  benevolent  public. 

Again  there  has  been  a  continual  effort  to  curtail  Negro 
education  by  reducing  the  number  of  grades  in  the  Negro  pub- 
lic schools.  Macon  and  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  are  typical  in  this  connection.  The  lack  of  public 
high  schools  for  Negroes  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of 
the  southern  school  system.  This,  however,  is  spoken  of  else- 
where in  this  study. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  and  for  discrimin- 
ation, retrogression  and  paralysis  of  the  whole  school  system  of 
the  South  is  democracy — the  putting  into  the  hands  of  all  men 
of  the  South  the  weapon  of  self-defense  which  will  not  leave 
them  merciless  beneath  the  blows  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
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Section  25.    The  Cost  of  Negrro  Schools 

What  do  the  Negro  schools  of  the  South  cost  and  who  pays 
for  them  ?  It  is  frequently  charged  that  Negro  education  is 
a  burden  on  the  white  tax-payer  of  the  South;  similarly  it  is 
urged  that  only  such  amounts  should  be  expended  on  the 
Negro  schools  as  are  collected  from  Negroes  in  the  way  of 
taxes.  Such  is  the  reply,  alike  to  the  student  who  seeks  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  public  education  in  the  South  and 
to  the  Negro  citizen  who  asks  for  more  and  better  facilities 
for  the  training  of  black  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  exact  statistics  of  expenditures 
according  to  race.  However,  such  data  as  the  Conference 
has  been  able  to  present  in  this  study  are  worth  while  and 
give  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  are  bearing,  and 
that  in  a  larger  way  than  is  generally  supposed,  a  considera- 
ble share  of  the  expense  of  public  education  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon,  for  some  time  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  has  made  a  study  of  public 
taxation  and  Negro  education.  We  quote  freely  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  from  his  * 'Public  Taxation  and  Negro  Schools,"  a 
paper  read  before  the  twelfth  annual  conference  for  educa- 
tion in  the  South,  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  April,  1909,  and 
published  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Negro  Race: 

I  shall  confine  this  paper  to  the  investigation  of  the  question,  '*l8  the 
Negro  public  school  in  the  South  a  burden  on  the  white  tax-payer,  and  if 
80f  to  what  extent?**  For  the' purpose  of  this  investigation,  I  shall  include 
the  eleven  southern  states  which,  in  1900,  contained  7, 199,374  of  the 
8,840,789  Negroes  then  living  in  the  United  States,  or  81.4  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  population  of  the  country.  These  states  are  Virgfinia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  In  these  eleven  states  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  18,975,665,  of  which  11,776,391  was  white  and  7,199,374, 
or  40.1  per  cent  was  Negro: 

First  In  order  to  find  out  whether  the  Negro  public  school  is  a 
burden  on  the  white  tax-payer  in  these  ^states,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  ascertain  what  these  states  are  spending  for  public  schools,  both  white 
and  colored.  The  latest  reports  of  the  several  departments  of  education 
indicate  that  these  eleven  states  are  now  spending  about  $32,068,851  for 
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elementary  and  secondary  public  education.    This  sum  represents  every 

item  of  expense 

Second.  The  South  is  spending  $82,068,851  on  her  public  schools,  both 
white  and  black,  but  what  part  of  this  sum  is  devoted  to  -Negro  public 
schools,  which  must  serve  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  her  school  population? 
It  is  not  possible  to  answer  this  question  with  absolute  accuracy.  But  it 
is  possible,  from  the  several  state  reports,  to  find  out  the  whole  amount 
spent  for  teachers,  and,  in  all  the  states  except  Arkansas,  what  was 
spent  for  white  and  Negro  teachers  separately.  The  aggregate  amount 
now  being  spent  for  public  school  teachers  of  both  races  in  these  eleven 
states  is  $23,866,914,  or  74.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  expended.  Of 
this  sum  not  more  than  $3,818,705  was  paid  to  Negro  teachers,  or  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures.  And  here  let  me  call  your  attention 
directly  to  the  fact  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  total  public  school 
expenditures  are  for  teachers,  but  that  Negro  teachers  receive  only 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  expended,  while  white  teachers  receive  sixty- 
two  (62.4)  per  cent.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  amount  spent  for  Negro 
teachers  is  by  far  the  largest  item  of  expense  of  the  Negro  public  schools. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  TOTAL  COST  OF  NEGRO  SCHOOLS 


State  and  Year 


Virginia.  1907  .... 
North  Carolina,  1908. 
South  Carolina,  1908 . 
Georgia.  1907  .... 
Florida,  1906    .... 
Alabama,  1906  .  .   . 
MiasisBippi,  1907  .  .   . 
Louisiana,  1907      .   . 

Texas.  1906 

Arkansas,  1907  .   .   . 
Tennessee,  1907  .  .   . 

Total 


I 

1 
I 


e 


$  3,808,086 
2,968,160 
1,695.966 
2,860,211 
1,684.043 
2,196.825 
2.631,790 
8.481,276 
6,344.739 
2.413.768 
2,706.467 


$82,068,851 


^1 


1.761.264 
1,374.143 
1.102,094 
1.819,321 
864,214 
1,712,898 
1,615,686 
1,810,474 
4,527,877 
1.784.619 
1,766,720 


$20,088,209 


I 


J 


$389,946 
313,914 
264.161 
420.664 
163,062 
240,179 
469,073 
196,411 
782,412 
189.300 
409,684 


$3,818,706 


63.2 
46.4 
69.0 
63.8 
64.5 
78.0 
57.6 
62.0 
71.3 
73.9 
66.2 


62.4 


^1 


"I 
1^ 


11.7 
10.6 
16.0 
14.7 

9.6 
10.9 
17.7 

6.6 
12.3 

7.8 
16.2 


12.0 


$99,283 

88,744 

20,798 

86.606 

82,428 

32.822 

107.890 

104.438 

142.183 

72.414 

81.164 


$917,670 


I. 


$489,228 
402,668 
274,969 
606,170 
236,490 
273,001 
676.963 
300,849 
924.695 
261.714 
490.748 


$4,736,876 


14.7 
13.6 
17.3 
17.7 
14.9 
12.4 
21.9 
8.6 
14.6 
10.8 
18.2 


14.8 


"^1 
il 

86.7 
38.3 
68.4 
46.7 
43.7 
46.8 
68.7 
47.2 
20.4 
28.0 
23.8 

40.1 


Note. — ^In  the  Virsrinia  report  the  amount  paid  Nesrro  teachers  is  not  given,  but  the 
number  of  Necrro  teachers  and  their  average  salary  is  given.  In  the  Tennessee  report  the 
average  salary  of  all  teachers  and  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  is  given.  The  amount 
credited  to  Nesrro  teachers,  is,  therefore,  likely  too  large.  The  amount  credited  to  Negro 
teachers  in  Arkansas  is  based  on  the  average  tuition  and  enrollment  in  Negro  schools.  The 
average  tuition  is  likely  too  high  for  Negro  schools.  In  all  calculations  the  Negro  teachers 
are  credited  with  such  amounts  as  the  face  of  the  reports  indicates.  Investigation  would 
undoubtedly  lower  the  figures  of  some  states. 

Third.  But  aside  from  the  expense  of  Negro  teachers,  what  is  the 
additional  cost  of  the  Negro  public  schools?  This  additional  cost  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  from  the  data  now  available.    But  South  Caro- 
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lina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Texas — ^five  states — report  the 
total  cost  of  Negro  schools.  In  these  states  the  additional  cost  of  Negro 
schools  above  the  cost  of  teachers  is  as  follows:  South  Carolina,  1.3  per 
cent  of  total  expenditures;  Florida,  5.3  per  cent;  Alabama,  1.5  per  cent; 
Mississippi,  4.2  per  cent;  Texas,  2.2  per  cent  These  figures  indicate 
that  between  two  and  three  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  for  public 
schools  in  the  South  is  being  devoted  to  the  Negro  schools  above  the  cost 
of  Negro  teachers.  This  means  that  about  $917,670  is  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  Negro  teachers  to  get  the  entire  cost  of  the  Negro  public  schools 
in  the  South.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  Neg^  public  schools  is,  there- 
fore, near  $4,736,375,  or  14.8  per  cent  of  all  expenditures.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  is  that,  while  the  Negro  race  has,  at  least,  forty 
per  cent  of  the  children  to  educate,  not  quite  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
money  expended  on  public  education  is  being  devoted  to  the^r  schools. 

Fourth.  It  is  generally  assumed  in  the  discussion  of  the  cost  of  the 
Negro  public  schools,  that  the  white  race  bears  all  the  cost  or  nearly  all; 
that  the  Negroes  of  the  South  are  truly  the  white  man's  burden  when  it 
comes  to  paying  the  bills  for  public  education 

And  this  brings  me  directly  to  the  main  inquiry:  Is  the  Negro  public 
school  of  the  South  a  burden  on  the  white  tax-payer?  But  here  again, 
complete  data  with  which  to  work  cannot  be  had.  However,  this  ques- 
tion can  be  answered  for  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy. 

First.  Is  the  Negro  public  school  of  Virginia  a  burden  on  the  white 
tax-payer  of  that  state?  (a)  The  state  auditor  for  1908  reports  the  total 
assessed  value  of  Virginia  property  at  $702,503,778,  divided  as  follows: 
Listed  by  whites,  $521,612,627,  or  74.3  per  cent;  listed  by  railroads  and 
other  corporations,  $155,262,815,  or  22.1  per  cent;  listed  by  Negroes, 
$25,628,326,  or  3.6  per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  state  of  Virginia 
does  not  assess  22.1  per  cent  of  its  property  as  either  white  or  black.  This 
is  a  fact  worth  remembering  in  any  discussion  of  this  question.  On  page 
14,  Advanced  Sheets,  State  Superintendent's  Report,  1907,  it  is  said  that 
Virginia  raised  for  public  schools  during  that  year  the  sum  of  $3,473,048, 
of  which  amount  $2,855,871  was  raised  by  state  and  local  taxation,  while 
$450,000  was  directly  appropriated  out  of  the  state  treasury.  The  income 
of  the  literary  fund  was  $60,127,  leaving  the  sum  of  $107,050  raised  from 
other  sources.  If  we  assume  that  the  $450,000  directly  appropriated  to 
the  schools  was  raised  by  taxation,  then  Virginia  raised  by  taxation  for 
schools  in  1907,  $3,305,871.  Bear  with  me,  then,  while  I  set  forth  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  part  the  Negro  should  have  of  this  school  fund,  if  we 
assume  that  it  is  to  be  divided  on  the  color  line  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  needs  of  the  children  to  be  educated. 

(b)  Property  does  not  raise  all  this  Virginia  school  fund.  The  Negroes 
pay  something  like  $120,000  school  poll  taxes,  after  deducting  insolvents 
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and  commissions.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  some  of  the  literary  fund  in- 
come belongs  to  Negroes,  but  what  part?  This  fund  is  neither  white  nor 
black.  It  was  not  created  by  white  property.  Negroes  constitute  36  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Virginia,  and  I  take  it  they  should  be  given  36 
per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  literary  fund,  which  amounts  to  $21,649« 
The  ten  cents  state  school  tax  on  Negro  property  after  deducting  com- 
missions amounted  to  at  least  $22,500  more.  The  ten  cents  state  school 
tax  on  the  $155,262,815  railroad  and  other  corporation  property  would  not 
all,  in  fairness,  belong  to  the  white  children.  Not  many  of  us,  I  think, 
would,  after  the  last  few  years  of  agitation,  charge  the  railroads  and 
other  corporations  with  being  altogether  white.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that 
36  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ten  cents  state  school  tax  Virginia 
levies  should  be  given  the  Negro  schools.  This  would  add  about  $50,000 
more  to  the  Negro  school  fund. 

Now  we  must  consider  the  $1,913,760  raised  by  Virginia  cities,  coun- 
ties and  districts.  If  this  sum  were  all  raised  by  property  taxation,  and 
we  shall  so  assume,  then  3.6  per  cent  of  it  was  raised  on  Negro  property, 
22.1  per  cent  of  it  was  raised  on  corporation  property,  and  the  remainder 
on  white  property.  The  3.6  per  cent  raised  locally  on  Negro  property 
would  add  $68,895  to  the  Negro  school  fund.  Then  we  shall  have  to  add 
$152,259  more  to  the  account  from  the  corporation  property  taxed  locally, 
or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  raised  on  that  kind  of  property. 

Finally,  if  the  $450,000  directly  appropriated  to  the  schools  was 
raised  by  taxation,  then  3.6  per  cent  of  that  sum  belongs  to  the  Negroes' 
school  fund,  also  36  per  cent  of  22.1  per  cent  of  this  $450,000  raised  on 
railroads  and  other  corporation  property.  These  two  items  will  add 
$16,200  and  $35,802,  respectively,  to  the  Negroes'  part  of  the  school  fund 
of  Virginia,  not  taking  into  accoimt  the  balance  from  1906  or  the  fund 
raised  from  other  sources. 

Summarizing,  the  Negroes'  part  of  the  school  fund  raised  in  1907  will 
stand  as  follows: 

From  poll  tax $  120,000 

From  literary  fund 21,649 

From  state  corporation  tax  : 60,000 

From  state  tax  on  Nesn:t>  property 22,500 

From  local  tax  on  Nesn:t>  property 68,896 

From  local  tax  on  corporations 162,269 

From  3.6  per  cent  direct  state  appn^riation 16,200 

From  86  per  cent  direct  state  appropriation  (corporations) 85,802 

Total  doe  to  Neffroes $  607,805 

I  have  shown  before  that  Virginia  is  spending  only  about  $489,228  on 
her  Negro  schools.  If  my  figures  are  correct,  then  $18,077  of  the  amount 
which  should  be  devoted  to  their  schools,  if  we  assume  the  race  division 
of  the  funds,  does  not  reach  the  Negro  schools  of  Virginia.  I  assume 
that  the  Negroes'  part  of  the  balance  from  1906  and  their  part  of  the 
fund  from  other  sources  will  cancel  any  balance  carried  over  from  1907  to 
1906,  so  far  as  the  Negro  fund  is  concerned. 
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Second.  Is  the  Negro  public  school  of  North  Carolina  a  burden  on 
the  white  tax-payer  of  that  state? 

(a)  The  total  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  North  Carolina  is 
1593,486,831,  divided  as  follows:  Listed  by  whites,  $440,669,472;  listed  by 
Negroes,  $21,716,922,  or  8.7  per  cent;  corporations,  $111,098,937,  or  19.3 
per  cent 

(b)  The  state  superintendent  reports  for  1908  the  school  fund  as 
follows: 

Balance  from  1907 I  418»214.63 

Local  taxes 660,739.40 

Literaryfund 100.584.00 

Bonds  and  loans 208,018.66 

Fines,  polls,  licenses 6S1.007.00 

State  fund 1,046,263.10 

State  apportionment 196,547.00 

Other  sources 46,907.11 

Total $81,294,281.70 

(c)  If  this  fund  had  been  divided  on  the  race  basis,  I  think  a  fair 
division  would  be  as  follows: 

33H  per  cent  of  19.8  per  cent  of  $650,740,  local  tax  (corporation) $  41,884 

88H  per  cent  of  literary  fund  of  $100,584 83,611 

8.7  per  cent  of  $196,548,  state  appropriation  (Neirro  property) 7,346 

83^  per  cent  of  19.8  per  cent  of  $196,648,  state  appropriation  (corporations) 12,778 

88H  per  cent  of  $264,834  licenses  and  fines 84.834 

Poll  taxes  actually  paid 80.000 

8.7  per  cent  of  $1,046,263  (Neffro  propertsr) 38,675 

83%  per  cent  of  19.3  per  cent  of  $1,046,263  (corporation  property) 67,246 

8.7  per  cent  of  $413,216,  balance  of  1907  (Nearro  property) 15.289 

88%  per  cent  of  $418,216,  balance  of  1907  (corporation  property) 26,588 

3.7  per  cent  of  $208,018,  bonds  (Ne^ro  property) .7.696 

33%  per  cent  of  19.3  per  cent  of  $206,018,  bonds  (corporation  property) 18,881 

Total  due  to  Neirroes $429,197 

I  have  shown  before  that  North  Carolina  is  likely  spending  only 
$402,658  on  her  Negro  schools.  This  leaves  $26,539  of  the  North  Carolina 
fund  which  never  reached  the  Negro  in  1908.  But,  it  may  be  objected, 
there  is  no  account  taken  in  this  calculation  of  the  balance  carried  over 
from  1908  to  1909.  It  may  be  further  objected  that  these  calculations 
take  no  account  of  the  fact  that  local  taxes  are  not  levied  on  all  the 
property  of  the  state  under  consideration,  but  only  on  the  property  in 
certain  communities;  also  that  local  taxes  are  derived  from  polls  as  well 
as  property.  But  the  excess  of  the  amount  calculated  as  due  Negroes  in 
North  Carolina  will  nearly  provide  for  the  balance  in  question.  Local 
taxes  are  generally  levied  in  the  richer  communities  and  there  Negroes 
own  more  property  and  there  is  more  corporation  property  than  in  poorer 
communities.  It  will  hardly  make  much  difference  in  the  final  result,  if 
the  actual  facts  were  in  hand  and  the  calculations  made  from  them.  As 
to  the  local  poll  taxes,  there  is  no  injustice  done  in  these  calculations 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  local  taxes  are  all  considered  as  raised  on 
property.    The  thing  to  remember  here  is,  that  the  funds  are  hot  all  put 
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in  a  common  treasury  and  distributed.  My  calculations  are  made  as  if 
such  were  the  case.  The  practical  result  of  such  not  being  the  case 
would  be  that  the  funds  for  Negroes  in  this  state  would  be  largely  in- 
creased in  many  communities  and  reduced  in  others.  Hence,  I  conclude 
that  the  Negro  school  is  likely  not  a  burden  on  the  white  tax-payer  of 
North  Carolina. 

Third.  Finally,  is  the  Negro  public  school  of  Georgia  a  burden  on 
the  white  tax-payer  of  that  state? 

(a)  On  page  397  of  the  state  superintendent's  report  for  1907  the 
following  is  set  forth  as  the  school  fund  of  that  year: 

Balance.  1906 I   180,190.88 

SUte  appropriation 1,744,461.47 

ConvictB 199,669.71 

Local  tax 760,577.59 

Other  ■ources .      186,789.86 

Total •88.011.678.46 

(b)  On  page  8,  comptroller's  report,  1907,  the  sources  of  the  state 
school  appropriation  are  given  as  follows: 

PoUtax $   276,000.00 

Liquor 242.000.00 

Fertilizer 21,000.00 

Oil 1.600.00 

Shows 9,616,00 

Georgia  RaUroad 2,046.00 

W.  ft  A.  Railroad 210,000.00 

Prison  farm 16,639.71 

School  lands 8,680.62 

Property  tax 1.000.000.00 

Total $1,786^688.88 

(c)  It  will  be  observed  that  $42, 126. 86  of  the  state  fund  is  not  accounted 
for  in  the  State  Superintendent's  report.  But  this  small  item  may  be 
overlooked  for  the  present.  I  think  a  fair  division  of  the  school  fund  of 
Georgia  for  1907  would  be  as  follows: 

Ne»ro  poll  tax $111,898.00 

46.7  per  cent  of  income,  W.  ft  A.  R.  R 98.072.76 

46.7  per  cent  of  income  from  liquor 118.014.00 

46.7  per  cent  of  income  from  fertilizer 9.807.00 

46.7per  cent  of  income  from  oil 747.20 

46.7  per  cent  of  income  from  shows 4.481.67 

46.7  per  cent  of  income  fnnn  Georgia  R.  R 966.48 

46.7  per  c«it  of  income  from  prison  farm 7.770.88 

46.7  per  Cient  of  income  from  school  lands 4.068.66 

15  cents  tax  on  $26,904,822  Netrro  property 88,857.28 

46.7  per  cent  income  16  cents  tax,  $123,688,172  (corporation  property) 86,562.60 

46.7  per  cent  income  from  convicts 98,241.22 

8.7  per  cent  of  $887,867,  local  tax,  etc.  (Negro  property) 82,832.68 

46.7  per  cent  of  19.1  per  cent  of  local  tax.  etc.  (corporation  property) 46.668.46 

Total  dae  to  Negroes $  647,862.64 


*  The  total  assessed  valae  of  all  property  In  Georgia  is  $699,686,879,  divided  as  follows:  White, 
$640,073,885:  Negro,  $26,904,822.  or  8.7  per  cent;  corporation.  $128,688,172.  or  19.1  per  cent. 
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I  have  shown  above  that  Negroes  actually  received  about  $506,170  of 
the  Georgia  school  fund  of  1907.  This  leaves  $141,682.64  to  the  credit  of 
the  Negro  fund,  upon  any  fair  race  division.  If  we  count  the  $42,126.82 
not  accounted  for  in  the  school  report  and  the  Negroes'  part  of  the 
balance  carried  over  to  1908,  and  also  the  Negroes'  part  of  the  balance 
due  them  from  1906,  we  shall  still  have  a  comfortable  sum  over  and  above 
the  actual  expenditures  made  for  Negro  schools  by  Georgia  in  1907. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  Negro  schools  of  Georgia  are  not  a  burden  on  white 
tax-payers. 

I  do  not  wish  it  understood,  however,  that  I  favor  any  such  race 
division  of  the  public  school  funds  as  I  have  suggested  above.  My  object 
is  to  show,  first  of  all,  that  upon  any  fair  division  of  the  present  school 
funds  of  the  three  states  under  consideration,  the  Negro  would  likely  fare 
as  well' as  he  does  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  division.  I  am 
confident,  whether  my  figures  are  absolutely  accurate  or  not,  that  any 
one  who  takes  the  pains  to  ascertain  the  present  sources  of  the  public 
funds  of  these  states  and  then  tries  to  make  a  fair  division  of  them 
between  the  races  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negro  school  is  not 
very  much  of  a  white  man's  burden,  in  at  least  three  states,  unless  the 
white  man  is  ready  to  say  that  the  division  I  suggest  is  not  a  fair  one. 
And,  in  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  for  these  three  states,  will  the  white 
man  be  able  to  maintain  successfully  that  he  pays  nearly  all  the  cost  of 
the  Negro  public  schools  in  these  states? 

Time  is  not  at  hand  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  this  question  for  all 
the  eleven  states  under  consideration.  What  is  true  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  three  states  considered  above  is  probably  true  of  all  the  others.  A 
somewhat  careful  study  of  this  question  for  several  years  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Negro  school  of  the  South  is  no  serious  burden  on  the 
white  tax-payer. 
♦      ♦♦#♦#**#♦*♦**##♦* 

•  In  concluding  this  section  on  the  cost  of  Negro  schools,  we 
quote  from  "Self  Help  in  Negro  Education,"  by  Dr.  R.  R. 
Wright,  Jr. : 

It  is  probably  also  true  that  the  Negroes  pay  possibly  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  their  schools  than  any  other  group  of  poor  people 
in  America. 

The  Negroes  have  paid  in  direct  property  and  poll  taxes  more  than 
$45,000,000  during  the  past  forty  years. 

The  Negroes  have  contributed  at  least  $15,000,000  to  education  thru 
their  churches. 

The  Negro  student  possibly  pays  a  larger  percentage  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  institutions  which  he  attends  than  any  other  student  in 
the  land. 
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Section  26.    *iigh  Schools 

The  work  of  Negro  public  education  in  the  South  is  se- 
riously handicapped  by  the  wholesale  neglect  of  high  school 
facilities  for  colored  children.  Recent  years  have  witnessed 
a  notable  extension  of  high  school  facilities  in  the  South,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  official  reports;  but  the  white  population 
has  been  the  fortunate  recipient.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  Atlanta  with  a  Negro  population  of  51,902,  Savannah 
with  a  Negro  population  of  33, 246  and  Augusta  with  a  Negro 
population  of  18,344,  should  make  no  provision  for  the  high 
school  training  of  their  black  children. 

There  are  some  cities  in  the  border,  western  and  south- 
western states  which  are  making  large  provision  for  the  high 
school  education  of  their  Negro  youth,  notably  Washington, 
D.  C,  Baltimore,  Md.,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Dallas  and  Houston,  Texas,  but  these  are  happy  exceptions. 
The  widespread  indifference  to  public  high  school  education 
for  Negroes  in  the  South  is  an  injustice  to  both  parents  and 
children  of  the  Negro  race  and  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
intellectual  efficiency  of  the  whole  South. 

(1)  It  deprives  the  ambitious  Negro  youth  of  that  pre- 
paration for  college  which  a  good  high  school  course  gives. 
The  result  here  is  that  the  schools  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  Negro,  maintained  chiefly  by  northern  philanthropy,  must 
carry  preparatory  departments  in  order  to  fit  the  Negro 
youth  for  college. 

(2)  Many  young  minds  are  denied  that  cultural  training 
which  none  should  be  denied  and  which  may  be  gained  from 
a  four  years'  course  of  high  school  rank.  Many  of  these 
young  people  will  never  attend  college  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
there  should  be  some  provision  for  their  high  school  training 
at  public  expense. 

(3)  The  withholding  of  public  high  school  education  denies 
the  Negro  youth  that  incentive  to  perseverance  which  is  of 
so  much  importance  during  the  period  of  adolescence. 

(4)  The  Negro  is  in  a  sense  double  taxed  for  this  type  of 
education,  since  he  pays  his  share  of  the  public  school  tax 
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and  in  addition  is  forced  tx)  pay  tuition  charge?  xor  his  high 
school  training  in  private  institutions  of  learning. 

(5)  The  sum  total  of  intelligence,  culture  and  refinement 
is  less  for  the  whole  South  than  it  would  be  if  high  school 
facilities  were  afforded  the  Negro  youth  at  public  expense. 

In  1906  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  one  agricultural  high  school 
in  each  of  the  eleven  congressional  districts  of  the  state.  All 
eleven  of  these  schools  were  established  and  opened  for  work 
by  September,  1908.  These  schools  are  supported  from  a 
fertilizer  tax,  much  of  which  comes  from  the  pockets  of 
Georgia  Negroes.  Yet  not  a  single  one  of  these  schools  has 
been  provided  for  the  instruction  of  Negro  youth,  tho  the 
Negroes  form  45.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state  and 
fully  80  per  cent  of  them  live  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  speaking  of  these  agricultural 
high  schools,  which,' it  must  be  remembered,  are  provided 
only  for  the  white  youth  of  the  state,  says: 

The  agricultural  high  schools  have  now  gone  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.    They  are  not  yet  what  we  hope  to  make  them,  but  they  are 

proving  a  success 'The  latest  philosophy  of  education 

shows  that  that  which  fits  a  child  best  for  his  place  in  the  world  as  a  pro- 
ducer tends  to  his  own  highest  development  physically,  intellectually  and 
morally."  It  is  upon  this  philosophy  that  these  schools  are  founded. 
Secondarily,  they  are  preparatory  schools,  but  most  of  our  graduates  will 
not  go  to  the  colleges.  The  chief  purpose  is  to  make  the  citizen— farmer — 
to  give  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  to  develop  the  high  rurkl  civilization  of 
succeeding  generations  a  liberal  education  in  terms  of  country  life.  They 
train  both  the  head  and  the  hand  and  in  requiring  labor  of  every  one  they 
teach  the  dignity  of  labor.  The  sturdy  yoimg  farmer  graduate  of  one  of 
these  schools  will  not  live  in  town  and  farm  by  proxy,  but  he  will  live  in  the 
coimtry  and  till  his  own  land.  He  will  build  up  around  him  a  progressive, 
intelligent  and  prosperous  community.  By  precept  and  example  he  will 
encourage  better  farming,  the  use  of  better  farm  machinery  and  more 
home  conveniences.  His  home  will  be  neat  and  attractive,  kept  by  one 
who  is  as  well  trained  in  her  department  as  he  is  in  his.  Good  roads,  a 
better  school  and  a  better  church  will  be  found.  The  young  people  will 
have  the  best  of  social,  educational  and  religious  advantages.  There  we 
will  see  a  happy,  independent,  prosperous  country  community,  the  people 
living  on  their  own  fertile  and  well  tilled  farms,  enjoying  the  bountiful 
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^f ts  of  nature.    There  we  will  find  a  rural  civilization  in  the  highest, 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.' 

This  work  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  and  commen- 
dation. It  is  deplorable,  however,  that  the  Negro  youth  of 
the  state  are  not  offered  similar  opportunities  for  education 
and  training. 

The  table  which  appears  on  the  following  page,  showing 
the  public  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  is 
compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  This  table  is  misleading,  however, 
owing  to  the  curricula  of  the  alleged  high  schools.  Many  of 
the  public  schools  have  taken  the  name  of  "high  school, '*  tho 
no  high  school  work  is  done  in  them.  Others  are  called  by 
that  name  from  the  fact  that  some  work  above  the  ordinary 
grammar  grades  is  done  in  them.  Georgia,  for  instance,  is 
credited  with  eleven  public  high  schools  for  Negroes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  not  in  the  whole  state  a  single  public 
high  school  for  Negroes  with  a  four  years'  course  above  the 
eighth  grade;  and  so  far  as  the  Conference  has  been  able  to 
ascertain  only  th^  following  public  schools  for  Negroes  in 
the  state  of  Georgia  have  any  work  at  all  above  the  eighth 
grade: 

Athens  Milledgeville 

Columbus  Vienna 

Superintendent  Charles  L.  Coon,  who  is  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  estimates  that  during  the  year  1907  the 
Negroes  of  Georgia  should  have  received  from  the  school 
fund  of  the  state,  upon  any  fair  race  division,  $141,682.54 
more  than  they  actually  received  in  the  way  of  school  facili- 
ties for  their  children.  This  sum  if  wisely  expended  would 
have  given  high  school  opportunities  to  thousands  of  Negro 
children  of  the  state.  Not  only  the  Negro  children  but  also 
the  whole  state  would  have  reaped  the  benefits. 

What  is  true  of  Georgia  in  this  respect  is  also  true  of  other 
southern  states.    As  a  rule,  the  high  school  education  of 


1  TUrty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Edacation  of  the  State  of  Geortria,  pasreB 
18^164. 
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Negro  children  is  wof  ully  neglected.  In  order  to  insure  the 
largest  and  best  results  in  the  future  the  South  must  make 
provision  for  the  high  school  training  of  its  colored  youth. 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOI^  FOR  NEGROES 


STATE 

1899-1900 

1900-01 

1901-^ 

190S--3 

1903-4 

190Jk-S 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

4 

Arkansas 

4 

4 

8 

6 

6 

7 

Delaware 

•      • 

, 

1 

1     • 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Florida 

2 

2 

2 

8 

4 

4 

Georaria 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

6 

Illinois 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Indiana 

8 

8 

5 

6 

6 

e 

Indian  Territory 

•      ■ 

•       • 

•      • 

•      • 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Louisiana 

•      ■ 

,      , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

7 

7 

8 

7 

8 

10 

Missouri 

16 

18 

17 

19 

19 

21 

North  Carolina 

8 

8 

2 

1 

•      ■ 

1 

Ohio 

•      • 

•      * 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Oklahoma 

*      • 

1 

8 

8 

3 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

7 

7 

5 

•    6 

9 

9 

Tennessee 

8 

8 

8 

11 

9 

10 

Texas  

16 

19 

19 

29 

82 

87 

Virginia 

6 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

West  Virginia 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Total 

92 

100 

99 

123 

131 

146 

STATE 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georaria 

Illinois 

Indiana  ....... 

Indian  Territory  .  .   . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania  .  .   .   . 
South  Carolina  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia .... 

Total 


190S-6 


8 
7 
1 
2 
2 
6 
8 
6 
1 

b' 

1 
1 
8 

22 
1 
1 
8 
1 
4 
9 

31 
6 
4 


129 


1906-7 


4 

7 
1 
2 
2 
6 
4 
7 


6 
1 
1 
8 

17 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
8 

31 
6 
3 


121 


1907-8 


1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
6 
4 
4 


4 

1 

1 

6 

16 

l' 
4 

1 
2 

10 

30 

6 

2 


106 


1908-9 


8 
6 
1 
1 
8 
7 
4 
4 


6 
1 
1 
7 
18 

2 
2 

2 

9 

82 

6 
3 


112 


1909-10 


4 

6 
1 
1 
6 
11 
4 
6 

i 

7 
1 
1 
8 
21 

'2 
3 
1 
4 
7 

86 
6 
6 


141 
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Section  27.    The  Outlook 

It  is  unfortunate  that  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  Negro 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  must  be  made  on  such  a 
fragmentary  ajx^  partial  basis  of  fact  as  has  been  presented 
in  this  study.  \lt  is  nothing  less  than  a  shame  that  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  is  not  given  funds  and  authority 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  tell  the  whole  truth  concerning  our 
efforts  to  educate  the  children  of  the  freedmen  as  well  as  of 
our  general  educational  systeir^  The  figures  supplied  at 
present  bear  on  their  face  the  evidence  of  inaccuracy,  care- 
lessness and  ignorance,  as  may  be  plainly  seen.  We  do  not  as 
a  matter  of  fact  know  definitely  the  facts  concerning  public 
education  in  the  South. 

The  Conference  has  made  every  effort  to  secure  reliable 
information  upon  which  to  base  this  study  and  the  resulting 
evidence  speaks  for  itself.  The  difficulties  which  have  been 
met  are  those  difficulties  which  are  common  to  every  attempt 
at  a  scientific  study  of  any  phase  of  an  intricate  social  problem. 

The  findings  of  the  Conference  are  in  agreement  with  the 
authoritative  statements  of  other  educational  investigators,  a 
few  examples  of  which  will  suffice.  The  following  quotations 
are  from  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  who  is  field  agent  of  the  John 
F.  Slater  Fund.^ 

In  the  greater  portion  of  the  countiy  the  colored  people  are  cut  off 
from  the  ordinary  incentives  to  interest  in  education.  Aside  from  teach- 
ing they  share  not  at  all,  or  but  little,  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
or  in  the  popular  movements  for  school  improvement.  And  when  the 
Negro  is  considered  at  all,  too  often  it  is  merely  to  be  told  that  his  edu- 
cation is  a  burden  to  other  men,  and  at  best  tiiat  he  ought  not  expect 
to  reap  the  same  rewards  from  education  as  others.  In  so  far  as  Negro 
education  receives  popular  favor  generally  it  is  with  the  idea  that  thereby 
the  Negro  may  be  of  greater  service  to  others.  That  he  should  be 
trained  for  his  own  best  self-development  meets  but  scant  popular  favor. 
As  a  result  the  Negro  is  often  charged  with  having  no  interest  in  educa- 
tion, or  when  he  makes  indifferent  use  of  the  public  schools,  he  is  blamed 
for  being  a  passive  recipient  of  what  they  have  to  give. 

The  apparent  ind^ Terence  of  the  colored  people  to  public  education  is 


iProm  "The  Outlook  in  Neffro  Education,"  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Williama  before 
the  National  Aaaociation  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  in  the  summer  of  Idll. 
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due  in  the  main  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  their  schools.  And  in  so  far  as 
there  is  any  other  real  indifference,  it  is  to  be  overcome  mainly  thru 
larger  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  colored  people,  or  any  people,  will  give  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  any  feature  of  government  or  of  social  uplift  upon  which  they 
have  scarcely  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion,  and  from  the  admin- 
istration of  which  they  are  almost  entirely  excluded. 

A  cursory  review  of  colored  schools  in  seven  southern  states  where 
most  of  the  colored  people  live  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  general  educational 
conditions  in  the  colored  schools  of  the  South.  The  seven  states  are 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

South  Carolina,  with  27,288  more  colored  than  white  children,  employs 
only  2,696  colored  teachers  against  4, 180  white  teachers.  And  Mississippi, 
witii  17,247  more  colored  than  white  children  enrolled  in  her  schools,  em- 
ploys 2,547  more  white  than  colored  teachers. 

In  all  these  states  the  number  of  colored  children  enrolled  per  teacher 
is  greater  for  the  colored  than  for  the  white  teacher.  With  an  average 
of  58  pupils  to  a  colored  teacher  and  46  to  a  white,  they  are  nearer  to- 
gether in  Louisiana  than  elsewhere.  In  Mississippi  and  in  South  Carolina 
they  are  farthest  apart,  each  colored  teacher  having  an  average  of  67 
and  each  white  teadier  an  average  of  only  36. 

About  seventy  per  cent  of  the  white  school  population  of  these  seven 
southern  states  is  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The  figures  from  five  of  them 
show,  however,  that  the  enrollment  of  the  colored  children  in  one  state 
only.  North  Carolina,  reaches  as  high  as  sixty-five  per  cent,  while  in  Ala-  • 
bama  and  Louisiana  it  drops  to  forty-one  and  thirty-nine  per  cent  respec- 
tively. In  this  group  of  states  the  highest  average  of  white  school  popu- 
lation per  teacher  is  sixty-eight  in  Louisiana.  From  this  it  runs  down  to 
fifty  and  forty-nine  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi  respectively.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lowest  average  of  colored  school  population  per  teacher  is  eighty- 
three,  in  North  Carolina.  And  it  goes  up  steadily  to  152  children  of  school 
age  per  colored  teacher  in  Alabama. 

While  salaries  in  all  southern  schools  are  relatively  low,  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  colored  school  suffers  most.  Colored  teachers  usually  re- 
ceive from  one-half  to  two- thirds  the  monthly  pay  of  white  teachers,  and 
that,  outside  of  the  cities,  for  shorter  periods  than  the  whites.  And 
there  are  but  few  signs  of  improvement  in  these  conditions.  From  many 
indications  it  actually  seems  that  the  states  are  goii^  backward  in  the 
matter  of  salaries  for  colored  teachers.  North  Carolina  furnishes  a  sig- 
nificant example  in  point.    In  1885  the  average  salary  of  a  colored  coun- 
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try  teacher  was  $23.30.    Twenty  years  afterwards,  in  1906,  the  average 
salary  was  only  $22.20. 

The  following  comment  of  the  superintendent  will  suffice.  He  says: 
"It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  table  shows  that  considerable  more 
was  spent  on  rural  Negro  schools  in  1895  than  in  1906,  and  that  almost  as 
much  was  spent  in  1886  as  in  1906.  Suppose  our  white  schools  showed 
the  same  results  for  the  past  twenty  years,  would  we  not  be  necessarily 
alarmed  at  that  evidence  of  lack  of  progress?" 

In  his  report  for  1906,  and  there  has  been  no  material  change  since, 
this  superintendent  says:  ''In  thirty  counties  (of  North  Carolina)  the 
Negro  country  teachers  are  now  paid  less  than  $20  per  month  each. 
.  .  .  .  The  country  school  population  of  the  thirty  counties  which 
pay  Negro  teachers  less  than  $20  per  month  is  69,666,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  Negro  country  school  population  of  the  state." 

The  tendency  is  toward  a  rapid  increase  in  the  salaries  of  white 
teachers  without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  salaries  of  colored 
teachers.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  the  average  pay  for  white  women 
teachers  has  risen  in  the  last  on^  or  two  years  to  $39,  while  t^e  salaries 
of  colored  women  teachers  have  remained  stationaiy. 

As  small  as  the  amounts  are  in  each  southern  state  for  every  child  of 
school  age,  still  they  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  amounts  spent 
upon  the  education  of  each  colored  child.  In  scarcely  one  of  the  southern 
states  does  a  colored  child  receive  half  of  what  goes  to  each  white  child. 
In  North  Carolina  each  white  child's  education  costs  $3.81  per  year,  while 
each  colored  child  gets  $1.68;  in  Mississippi  each  white  child  gets  $7.63 
and  each  colored  child  $1.89;  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  greatest  dis- 
parity seems  to  obtain,  there  is  an  average  expenditure  of  $10.34  for  each 
white  child  and  $1.70  for  each  colored  child  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

■  •■■•••■■•• 

As  has  been  well  said,  Negro  education  has  never  been  actually  tried 
in  the  South. 

The  average  salary  paid  colored  women  teachers  in  nineteen  counties 
of  South  Carolina  is  less  than  $80  per  school  year.  And  in  five  counties 
of  this  state  the  terms  of  colored  schools  are  given  as  seven,  eight,  nine 
and  ten  weeks  respectively. 

As  for  the  physical  conditions  of  rural  school  houses  for  colored  youth. 
Dr.  Dillard  of  the  Jeanes  Fund  reports  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Eklucation  as  follows  after  visits  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama:  "With  rare  exceptions  I  found  wretched  condi- 
tions in  the  way  of  school  houses  and  school  equipment" 


/^ 
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The  following  official  description  given  four  years  ago  of  school  houses 
for  colored  youth  in  North  Carolina  still  holds  good,  for  most  rural  schools 
at  least:  "These  children  are  provided  with  2,198  school  houses  valued 
at  $124.37  each.  Only  sixty-four  of  these  houses  have  any  patent  desks, 
and  the  sixty-four  thus  equipped  are  found  in  seventeen  different  coun- 
ties. All  the  other  Negro  school  houses  are  furnished  either  with  home- 
made desks  or  with  benches.  Nearly  half  of  these  Negro  school  houses, 
964  in  all,  have  no  furniture  except  benches,  which  of  itself  makes  it 
next  to  impossible  to  do  any  very  effective  teaching  in  the  primaiy 
grades." 

What  is  true  generally  of  our  rural  schools  is  too  often  almost  as  true 
of  many  of  our  city  schools.  They  are  usually,  however,  better  housed, 
tho  often  they  are  badly  overcrowded.  They  have  longer  terms, 
richer  courses  of  study,  and  sometimes  are  better  supervised.  It  is  dis- 
heartening, tho,  to  see  how  poor  and  inadequate .  many  of  the  colored 
school  buildings  are  in  a  number  of  our  otherwise  progressive  southern 
cities.  Indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  important  little  southern 
.cities  with  no  colored  school  buildings  at  all.  In  such  cases,  however, 
some  public  money  is  given  to  the  county  school  outside  or  to  one  or  more 
private  colored  schools  operating  in  the  city.  In  their  excellent  provisions 
for  colored  schools  such  cities  as  Louisville,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and 
Little  Rock  are  deserving  of  great  praise,  to  say  nothing  of  the  splendid 
equipment  and  the  admirable  administration  of  the  schools  for  colored 
youth  in  Washington,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  of  .Missouri 
and  Texas.  But  the  conditions  reported  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1904  obtain  still  only  too  frequently  in  most  of 
our  southern  cities.  The  report  reads:  "Altogether  we  can  accommo- 
date not  more  than  2,100  pupils  in  our  Negro  schools,  out  of  the  6,500  in 
the  school  population.  This  seating  capacity  is  possible  only  by  having  two 
sessions  a  day  in  the  lower  grades,  giving  the  teachers  as  many  as  100 
pupils  to  teach  in  two  sections,  one-half  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half 
in  the  afternoon." 

The  remarkable  movement  during  the  last  few  years  for  increased 
high  school  facilities  has  hardly  touched  the  colored  people  at  all.  The 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  reports  for  1910  only  141  public 
high  schools  in  the  whole  United  States  for  the  colored  race.  This  is  a 
smaller  number  than  the  number  of  new  high  schools  created  during  the 
present  school  year  in  a  dozen  southern  states;  fewer,  too,  than  were 
created  recently  in  Virginia  alone  in  eighteen  months.  Virginia  has 
raised  her  full  number  of  high  schools  for  whites  from  75  to  400  within 
the  last  half  dozen  years. 

As  a  southern  authority  on  high  schools  regretfully  says,  there  are 
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practically  no  public  high  schools  for  colored  people.  Generally  there  is 
but  one  public  institution  in  a  state  giving  normal  training  to  prospective 
colored  teachers.  This  school  is  generally  a  part  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college,  where  the  emphasis  is  usually  upon  industrial  or  tech- 
nical training  with  but  little  or  no  attention  to  special  training  for  actual 
work  in  the  classroom.  And  there  does  not  exist  for  the  training  of  col- 
ored youth  a  single  public  institution  of  full  college  rank  in  all  the  South- 
land. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  for  instance,  even  among  colored  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  whites,  that  from  1884  to  1900  the  A.  M.  E.  Church 
raised  and  appropriated  for  schools  $1,140,013.31;  that  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church  during  a  recent  quadrennium,  raised  for  schools  $71,585.21;  that 
several  C.  M.  E.  conferences  in  the  South  raise  for  similar  purposes  about 
$10,000  annually;  that  the  expenditures  for  sixty-one  Baptist  schools, 
supported  almost  entirely  by  Negroes  for  the  single  year  1906,  amounted 
to  $148,883.50;  that  the  colored  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  alone  raised 
$22,000  last  year  for  the  smaller  Baptist  schools  of  that  state,  and  that  the 
Negroes  contribute  annually  in  nearly  every  southern  state  thousands  of 
dollars  as  supplements  to  the  inadequate  public  school  funds.  In  Virginia 
the  records  show  that  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  are  raised  for  this  purpose  an- 
nually by  the  colored  people.  For  t^e  school  year  1910-11  the  colored 
people  of  Macon  county,  Alabama,  are  reported  to  have  raised  $4,000  for 
school  supplements.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  dollars  given  by  the 
colored  people  every  year  of  which  no  official  records  are  made.  To  make 
these  facts  known  will  encourage  our  friends  and  stimulate  us  to  greater 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Negro  youth. 

Likewise,  we  quote  from  *  'Suggested  Solutions  for  Some 
Rural  School  Problems  in  South  Carolina, '*  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Tate, 
State  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Rural  Schools.  The  reprint 
from  the  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  education  is  issued  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in 
its  quarterly  bulletin,  No.  28,  Part  VI,  January,  1912. 

During  the  current  year  the  Negro  schools  of  the  state  enrolled  193,440 
pupils.  The  greater  part  of  the  pupils  are  in  the  country  schools  of  the 
state  and  these  schools  show  an  increased  enrollment  of  Negro  pupils 
every  year.  The  education  of  the  Negro  in  South  Carolina  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  white  race.  The  white  trustees  apportion  the  funds,  select  the 
teachers,  and  receive  the  reports.  The  county  superintendent  has  the 
supervision  of  these  schools  in  his  hands.  We  have  expended  this  year 
$349,834.60  in  the  support  of  Negro  schools.  I  never  visit  one  of  tiiese 
schools  without  feeling  tha't  we  are  wasting  a  large  part  of  this  money 
and  are  neglecting  a  great  opportunity.    The  Negro  school  houses  are 
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miserable  beyond  all  description.  They  are  usually  without  comfort, 
equipment,  proper  lighting,  or  sanitation.  Nearly  all  the  Neg^roes  of 
school  age  in  the  district  are  crowded  into  these  miserable  structures 
during  the  short  term  which  the  school  runs.  Most  of  the  teachers  are 
absolutely  untrained  and  have  been  given  certificates  by  the  county  board 
not  because  they  have  passed  the  examination,  but  because  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  Negro  teacher.  ^ 

Mr.  Tate  speaks  further  of  the  Negro  schools: 

The  Negro  school  buildings  in  the  state  are  in  most  cases  a  serious 
reflection  on  our  civilization.  They  are  without  adaptation  to  school  work, 
are  destitute  of  all  proper  furniture  and  equipment,  frequently  without 
window  sash,  usually  imceiled,  often  without  any  kind  of  heating  arrange- 
ments, and  comfortless  and  unsanitaiy  in  the  extreme.  They  are  usually 
erected  by  private  effort  and  without  any  sort  of  suggestion  or  direction 
from  any  competent  authority.  Frequently  the  same  money  spent  wisely 
would  secure  a  cheap  but  decent  building.  In  my  opinion,  simple  plans 
for  very  inexpensive  school  buildings  should  be  prepared  and  distributed 
for  the  guidance  of  trustees  in  the  erection  of  Negro  buildings,  and  the 
Negroes  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  school  buildings  as  convenient 
and  attractive  as  the  churches  which  they  are  erecting  all  over  the  state. 
I  believe  that  comfortable  and  sanitary  school  buildings  for  the  Negroes 
would  go  far  toward  raising  their  standards  of  living  and  would  awaken 
new  wants  and  the  consequent  incentives  to  labor  which  now  seem  to  be 
so  sadly  lacking.  In  my  journeys  over  the  state  this  fall  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  unpicked.  It  is  useless  to  expect  labor 
beyond  that  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  laborer.  The  wants 
connected  with  a  well-kept  home  are  the  most  constant  and  the  most 
insistent.  A  comfortable  and  attractive  school  house  for  the  Negro  chil- 
dren will  help  set  for  them  a  better  standard  of  living,  and  will  secure  for 
the  landowner  a  more  steady  and  more  reliable  tenantry. ' 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  making  for  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  South  during  recent  years  has  been  the 
Southern  Education  Board.  As  to  the  scope  of  its  work,  we 
quote  from  '*A  Review  of  Five  Years,"  published  by  the  board 
in  1907 :» 

In  this  movement,  divisive  questions  have  been  avoided  and  those  of 
common  concern  have  received  chief  attention,  in  the  belief  that  unity  is 
essential  to  the  greatest  efficiency,  and  that  every  advance  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education  is  of  universal  significance. 


1  "Sasffested  Solutions  for  Some  Rural  School  Problems  in  South  Carolina,"  hy  W.  K.  Tate. 
State  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Rural  Schools.    Page  81.  . 
^Ilrid,  18-14. 
8  Southern  Education  Board:  A  Review  of  Five  Years.    1907.    Page  88. 
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The  white  people  seem  to  have  reaped  the  greatest  inunediate  ad- 
yantage.  The  conferences  have  been  ahnost  confined  to  them  in  the 
attendance;  they  have  caught  the  spirit  of  these  occasions,  have  put 
themselves  into  the  new  efforts  suggested  and  carried  them  into  practical 
demonstration;  naturally  the  schools  for  white  children  have  been  the 
first  to  feel  the  influence. 

From  these  and  other  evidences  adduced  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude: 

1.  That  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Negro  children  of 
school  age  are  not  in  school. 

2.  That  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of  school  fa- 
cilities; and  a  further  reason  is  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
parents. 

3.  That  those  Negro  children  who  are  in  school  are  as  a 
rule  poorly  taught  by  half -prepared  and  poorly  paid  teachers 
and  thru  short  terms  of  three  to  six  months  a  year. 

4  That  the  school  houses  and  equipment  for  Negro  schools 
are  for  the  most  part  wretched  and  inadequate. 

5.  That  the  Negro  schools  as  a  rule  receive  little  or  no 
helpful  superintendence  from  the  school  authorities. 

6.  That  the  result  and  apparently  one  of  the  objects  of  dis- 
franchisement has  been  to  cut  down  the  Negro  school  fund, 
bar  out  competent  teachers,  lower  the  grade  and  efficiency  of 
the  course  of  study  and  employ  as  teachers  in  the  Negro 
schools  those  willing  tools  who  do  not  and  will  not  protest  or 
complain. 

7.  That  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  much  needed  and 
valuable  manual  and  industrial  training  there  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  of  the  Negro  common  school  a  mass 
of  ill-considered,  unrelated  work  which  has  overburdened  the 
teacher  and  pushed  into  the  background  the  vital  studies  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  In  a  large  measure  this 
has  been  done  with  the  avowed  object  of  training  Negroes  as 
menials  and  laborers  and  of  cutting  them  off  from  the  higher 
avenues  of  life. 

8.  That  the  forward  movement  in  education  in  the  South 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  openly  confined  almost 
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entirely  to  white  people.  The  movement  for  local  school 
taxes,  better  high  schools,  consolidation  of  schools  and  trans- 
portation of  children  has  with  small  exception  been  encour- 
aged and  made  possible  among  the  whites  and  not  among 
the  Negroes.  In  many  cases  the  Negroes  have  been  taxed 
for  the  improvement  of  white  school  facilities,  while  their 
own  schools  have  not  been  allowed  to  share  in  these  im- 
provements. 

9.  That  along  with  this  curtailment  of  elementary  public 
education  for  Negroes  has  gone  a  tendency  to  decry  the 
work  of  those  schools  which  are  devoted  to  the  higher  train- 
ing of  the  Negro  youth,  to  lower  their  curricula,  to  cut  off 
northern  benevolence  and  to  decrease  the  supply  of  intellec- 
tual leaders  for  the  Negro  race. 

To  the  editors  of  this  study,  these  facts  seem  incontro- 
vertible. If  they  are  not  true  the  evidence  for  them  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  call  for  federal  investigation.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  of  prime  necessity  that  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  be  so  enlarged  and  extended  as  to  investi- 
gate the  status  of  elementary  education  in  the  United  States; 
that  federal  inspectors  be  put  in  the  field  to  make  regular  and 
searching  reports;  further  than  this  that  a  large  annual  fund 
be  provided  to  aid  common  school  education  in  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  need  is  greatest,  such  aid  to  be  so 
given  as  to  encourage  the  largest  amount  of  local  effort  and 
to  discourage  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  poverty. 

This  is  surely  a  modest  and  reasonable  program  and  its 
carrying  out  in  the  immediate  future  would  be  a  work  of  far- 
seeing  statesmanship.  The  United  States  of  America  per- 
mitted the  enslavement  of  millions  of  black  folk  and  then 
freed  them  in  ignorance  and  poverty.  From  that  day  to  this 
there  has  been  no  systematic  attempt  to  give  the  masses  of 
those  people  systematic  elementary  school  training.  It  is 
time  to  make  such  an  attempt. 

Addendum.— Pasre  32  ^ves  the  cost  of  the  new  high  school  for  Neirroes  in  St.  Louis  as 
IIOO.COO.    It  should  be  $300,000.    The  exact  figures  are  given  on  pa^e  96. 
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FOR  my  part,  then,  I  am  a  mem- 
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Preface 

There  is  only  one  sure  basis  of  social  reform  and  that  is 
Truth — a  careful,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  of 
each  social  problem.  Without  this  there  is  no  logical  starting 
place  for  reform  and  uplift.  Social  difficulties  may  be  clear 
and  we  may  inveigh  against  them,,  but  the  causes  proximate 
and  remote  are  seldom  clear  to  the  casual  observer  and  usually 
are  quite  hidden  from  the  man  who  suffers  from,  or  is  sensi- 
tive to,  the  results  of  the  snarl. 

To  no  set  of  problems  are  these  truths  more  applicable  than 
to  the  so-called  Negro  problems.  Perhaps  the  most  immediate 
of  these  problems  is  the  problem  of  work.  To  many  superfi- 
cial men  the  problem  is  simple:  The  Negro  is  lazy;  make  him 
work.  Hence  peonage,  vagrancy  laws  and  the  like.  To  other 
men,  broader  minded,  but  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  the 
matter,  while  not  simple,  is  clear:  Negroes  have  a  childish 
ambition  to  do  work  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  Let  iis 
train  them  to  do  work  for  which  they  are  fitted. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  facts  underlying 
such  widespread  thot  as  this  by  making  a  study  of  the  trained 
Negro  laborer,  his  education,  opportunity,  wages  and  work. 
The  first  attempt  at  this  was  made  in  1902  and  the  results 
appeared  in  No.  7  of  the  Atlanta  University  Publications. 
The  present  study  seeks  to  go  over  virtually  the  same  ground 
after  an  interval  of  ten  years. 

The  study  is,  therefore,  a  further  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
of  social  study  of  the  Negro  American,  by  means  of  an 
annual  series  of  decennially  recurring  subjects  covering,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  every  phase  of  human  life.  This  plan 
originated  at  Atlanta  University  in  1896.  The  object  of 
these  studies  is  primarily  scientific— a  careful  research  for 
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truth;  conducted  as  thoroly,  broadly  and  honestly  as  the 
material  resources  and  mental  equipment  at  command  will 
allow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  mathematical  accuracy 
in  these  studies  is  impossible;  the  sources  of  information  are 
of  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  and  the  pictures  are  wofully 
incomplete.  There  is  necessarily  much  repetition  in  the  suc- 
cessive studies,  and  some  contradiction  of  previous  reports  by 
later  ones  as  new  material  comes  to  hand.  All  we  claim  is 
that  the  work  is  as  thoro  *as  circumstances  permit  and  that 
with  all  its  obvious  limitations  it  is  well  worth  the  doing. 
Our  object  is  not  simply  to  serve  science.  We  wish  not  only 
to  make  the  truth  clear  but  to  present  it  in  such  shape  as  will 
encourage  and  help  social  reform.  In  this  work  we  have 
received  unusual  encouragement  from  the  scientific  world, 
and  the  publisht  results  of  these  studies  are  used  in  America, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Very  few  books  on  the  Negro 
problem,  or  any  phase  of  it,  have  been  publisht  in  the  last 
decade  which  have  not  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to 
our  work. 

« 

We  believe  that  this  pioneer  work  in  a  wide  and  im- 
portant social  field  deserves  adequate  support.  The  Trustees 
of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  have  given  us  generous  aid  in  the 
last  five  years,  which  aid  has  been  supplemented  by  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  University.  These  latter  funds  are  limited, 
however,  and  needed  in  many  other  directions.  What  we 
earnestly  ask  is  an  endowment  for  this  research  work.  A 
fund  yielding  $5,000  a  year  might  under  proper  supervision 
yield  incalculable  good  and  help  the  nation  and  the  modern 
world  to  a  righteous  solution  of  its  problems  of  racial  contact. 


Resolutions 

The  following  resolutions  are  the  expression  of  the  mem- 
bers, delegates  and  attendants  upon  the  sessions  of  the  seven- 
teenth annual  Conference: 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Atlanta  Conference  has  considered  the 
subject  of  the  Negro  artisan  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  study  of  ten  years 
ago.    We  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Negro  American  skilled  labor  is  undoubtedly  gaining  ground  both 
North  and  South. 

2.  This  advance  however  is  in  the  face  of  organized  opposition  and 
prejudice.  The  organized  opposition  is  illustrated  by  the  determined 
effort  of  the  white  locomotive  firemen  to  displace  Negro  firemen,  not  for 
inefficiency  or  any  cause  but  race  and  color.  Race  prejudice  is  shown  by 
both  employers  and  laborers  in  every  line  of  skilled  labor  where  the  Negro 
is  seeking  admission.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Miners'  Union  and  in 
some  building  trades  where  the  colored  man  has  an  assured  footing,  he  is 
well  treated  and  is  achieving  economic  independence. 

3.  What,  then,  should  be  the  black  man's  attitude  toward  white 
laborers  and  the  labor  movement?  Some  people  advise  enmity  and  antag- 
onism. This  is  a  mistake.  The  salvation  of  all  laborers,  white  and  black, 
lies  in  the  great  movement  of  social  uplift  known  as  the  labor  movement 
which  has  increased  wages  and  decreased  hours  of  labor  for  black  as  well 
as  white.  When  the  white  laborer  is  educated  to  understand  economic 
conditions  he  will  outgrow  his  pitiable  race  prejudice  and  recognize  that 
black  men  and  white  men  in  the  labor  world  have  a  common  cause.  Let 
black  men  fight  prejudice  and  exclusion  in  the  labor  world  and  fight  it 
hard;  but  do  not  fight  the  labor  movement. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advantages  derived  by  the  working  class 
from  co-operation  in  every  form  in  which  it  has  been  practiced — in  the 
building  of  homes,  in  buying  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  selling  of  farm 
products  and  in  bargaining  for  wages.  We  note  the  gain  made  thru 
teachers'  associations  and  mothers'  clubs,  medical  associations  and  far- 
mers' unions  and  building  and  loan  associations.  We  recommend  to  the 
Negro  American  in  general  and  to  the  Negro  artisan  in  particular  the 
study  of  the  principle  of  association  as  it  has  been  applied  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  our  own. 

4.  Manual  training  and  industrial  and  technical  education  are  great 
needs  of  the  colored  people;  but  the  movement  in  this  line  today,  excellent 
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(1)  Industrial  training  cannot  be  made  a  substitute  for  intelligence. 
The  effort  to  abolish  illiteracy  receives  great  encouragement  from  the 

figures  of  the  thirteenth  census  which  shows  that  from  1870  to  1910  illit- 
eracy among  Negro  Americans  had  been  reduced  from  ei^ty  per  cent  to 
thir^  per  cent,  while  the  Negro  population  had  more  than  doubled. 

Illiteracy,  however,  is  still  so  extensive  that  we  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  city,  state  and  nation  to  work  together  to  provide  sufficient  schools 
for  the  elementary  education  of  all  persons  below  the  age  of  twenty-one 
yeara.  Of  equal  importance  with  universal  elementary  education  is  the 
need  of  higher  and  technical  education  in  preparation  for  the  professions 
and  industries,  including  the  great  and  fundamental  industry  of  home- 
making.  For  this  education,  also,  the  active  participation  of  city,  state 
and  nation  is  urgently  needed. 

(2)  Technical  training  for  trades  which  are  not  in  economic  demand 
is  not  a  good  investment. 

There  is  an  attempt  in  many  quarters  to  restrict  the  training  of 
Negroes  in  general  intelligence — even  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic— 
to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  and  to  substitute  industrial  training.    This 
will  not  make  intelligent  working  men  but  wilt  encourage  ignorance.    It 
is  not  good  business  to  train  a  race  simply  in  the  poorly  paid,  the  declining 
and  the  undesirable  vocations.    This  will  increase  poverty  and  discontent 
6.     Penally,  this  Conference  notes  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
increase  of  propers-holding  among  Negro  Americana,    which   fact  so 
effectually  sets  at  naught  the  familiar  charge  of  laziness  and  inefficiency. 
(Signed)       W.  E.  B.  Du  Boia,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Florence  Kelley,  New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 
A.  G.  Dill.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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The  Negro  American  Artisan 

Section  1.     Scope  of  the  Inquiry 

In  1902  Atlanta  University  made  a  study  of  the  Negro 
artisan.  Ten  years  later  we  come  back  to  the  same  study, 
with  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  Negro 
American  artisan,  to  inquire  into  his  training  and  experience, 
and  to  set  forth  in  positive,  scientific  statements  the  actual 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  this  important  group  of 
American  citizens, — their  problems  and  their  prospects.  The 
present  investigation  is  based  upon  the  following  data  in  ad- 
dition to  other  miscellaneous  sources: 

1.  Studies  of  African  life. 

2.  Ante-bellum  American  historical  studies. 

3.  Local  studies. 

4.  The  Reports  of  the  Census  Department  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  The  catalogs  of  Negro  institutions. 

6.  Replies  to  the  following  general  questionnaire  sent  to 

interested  citizens  thruout  the  United  States: 

Dear  Friend: 

Atlanta  University  is  making  a  study  of  the  Negro  Artisan.  Will 
you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  and  return  the  blank  to  us  at 
your  earliest  convenience? 

1.  Name  of  place State 

2.  Are  there  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here? 

3.  What  trades  do  they  follow  chiefly? 

4.  Is  the  Negro  gaining  or  losing  as  a  skilled  laborer?    Why  so? 

5.  What  results  can  you  see  of  industrial  school  training? 

6.  Are  young  men  entering  the  trades? 

7.  What  success  are  the  Negro  artisans  in  your  community  having? 

8.  Will  you  kindly  write  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper  the  names 
and  addresses  and  trades  of  all  the  Negro  artisans  in  your  city  or  town? 
Your  name  and  address. 


NoTB.— An  Artisan  is  a  skilled  laborer— a  person  who  works  with  his  hands  but  has  at- 
tained a  decree  of  skill  and  efficiency  above  that  of  an  ordinary  manual  laborer— as.  for 
instance,  carpenters,  masons,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  etc.  Omit  barbers,  ordinary  laborers 
in  factories,  who  do  no  skilled  work,  etc. 
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7.  Replies  to  the  following  questionnaire  sent  to  the  heads 
of  Negro  institutions: 

Dear  Friend: 

Atlanta  University  is  making  a  study  of  the  Negro  Artisan.  Will  you 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions  and  return  the  blank  to  us  at  your 
earliest  convenience? 

1.  Name  of  institution. 

2.  Address. 

3.  How  many  of  your  graduates  or  former  students  are  earning  a 
living  entirely  as  artisans? 

4.  How  many  of  the  above  mentioned  are:  Carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
brickmakers,  masons,  engineers,  firemen,  dressmakers,  iron  and  steel 
workers,  shoemakers,  painters,  plasterers,  coopers,  tailors? 

5.  Where  are  most  of  these  artisans  located  at  present? 

6.  How  many  of  the  rest  of  your  graduates  or  former  students  are 
earning  a  living  partially  as  artisans? 

7.  What  trades  and  other  work  do  they  usually  combine? 

8.  What  difficulties  do  your  graduates  meet  in  obtaining  work  as 
artisans? 

9.  Do  they  usually  join  trades  unions? 

10.  How  many  of  them  teach  industries  in  schools? 

11.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  your  graduates  from 
industrial  courses,  with  occupations  and  present  addresses? 

8.  Replies  to  the  following  questionnaire  sent  to  Negro 
Artisans: 

Dear  Friend: 

For  several  years  past  Atlanta  University  has  made  an  annual  study 
of  some  phase  of  Negro  life  in  America.  The  results  of  thes^  studies 
have  been  published  in  book  form  and  have  received  the  attention  of 
thinking  people  thruout  the  civilized  world.  In  this  way  we  have  been 
able,  we  believe,  to  help  the  entire  Negro  race.  This  year  the  University 
is  making  a  study  of  the  Negro  Artisan.  Your  name  has  been  sent  to  us 
as  one  of  the  leading  artisans  in  your  community.  Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions  and  return  the  blank  to  us  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience?   By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  help  this  work. 

1.  Name? 

2.  Address? 

3.  Age?    Sex? 

4.  Married,  single,  widowed  or  divorced? 
6.  Trade? 
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6.  (a)  Do  you  work  for  yourself? 

Do  you  own  your  own  tools? 
Do  you  hire  other  workers? 
What  is  your  average  income? 
(b)  Do  you  work  for  wages? 
What  wages  do  you  receive? 
Time  unoccupied  per  year? 

What  wages  do  the  whites  receive   for  the  same  kind  of 
work? 

7.  How  did  you  learn  your  trade? 

8.  Did  you  attend  a  trade  school? 
How  long? 

Where? 

9.  Do  you  belong  to  a  trade  union? 
If  so,  what  union? 

Do  whites  belong? 

Can  you  join  with  the  whites? 

If  you  do  not  belong  to  a  union,  why  not? 

10.  Do  you  wbrk  with  whites? 

Do  you  work  chiefly  for  whites  or  for  Negroes? 
What  is  the  feeling  between  the  white  and  colored  workers  in 
your  trade? 

11.  Education:    Common  school?    Higher  training? 

12.  Do  you  own  real  estate? 

13.  Are  the  conditions  for  the  Negro  skilled  worker  growing  better? 

Why? 

14.  Remarks. 

9.  Study  of  Negro  skilled  labor,  thru  employer  and  em- 
ployee. ^ 

10.  Study  of  the  relation  of  the  Negro  artisan  to  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States.  This  study  was  made  by  means 
of  a  blank  questionnaire  sent  to  labor  organizations,  national, 
state  and  local,  thruout  the  country. 


The  statements  of  present  conditions  which  are  made  in 
these  pages  under  the  various  state  headings  are  taken  from 
the  replies  of  interested  friends  and  correspondents  of  the 
Atlanta  Conference,  both  North  and  South.  The  Negro  arti- 
sans themselves  have  also  contributed  much  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  local  conditions. 
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Section  2.     The  African  Artisan 

A  Select  African  Bibiios^rapliy 

AfricanuB,  Leo:    "Geoirraphical  Historieof  Africa."    London,  1600. 

Barth.  Heinrich:    "TravelB  and  DiBOoveries  in  the  North  and  Centra]  Africa.*' 

New  York.  1859. 
Bowen:    "Missionary  Labor  in  Africa."    Charleston.  1857. 
Deniker:    "The  Races  of  Man."    London.  1900. 
Dowd.  Jerome:    "The  Neirro  Races."    New  York,  1997. 
Featherman:    "Social  History  of  the  Races  of  Mankind.    Nisrritians,  etc." 

London,  1887. 
Kinffsley:    "Travels  in  West  Africa."    London,  1900. 

"West  African  Studies."    London.  1901. 
Livingstone:    "Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa."    New 

York,  1858. 
Park:    "Life  and  Travels."    New  York.  1868. 
Quatrefafires:    "The  Pygmies."    New  York.  1895. 
Ratzel:    "The  History  of  Mankind."    3  Vols.    London.  1897. 
Reclus:    "The  Earth  and  iu  Inhabitanto."    New  York.  1892. 
Rohlf  s:    "Reise  von  Mittelmeer  noch  dem  Tschad-See  und  Golf  von  Guinea." 

Leipziff,  1876. 
Schweinfurth:    "The  Heart  of  Africa."    New  York.  1874. 
Stanley:    "In  Darkest  Africa."    New  York,  1890.  ^ 

Staudinsrer:    "Im  Herzen  der  Haussa  Lander."    Oldenburg  and  Leipziir>  1891. 
Stuhlmann:    "Mit  Emin  Pasha  ins  Herz  von  Africa."    Berlin,  1894. 

A  study  of  the  Negro  American  artisan  quite  naturally 
begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  Negro  into  American  life. 
Twelve  years  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown  in  Virginia 
and  one  year  prior  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
the  first  cargo  of  Negro  slaves  was  brot  to  the  American  con- 
tinent. Sold  to  the  settlers  in  the  Virginia  colony,  these  Ne- 
groes joined  in  the  work  of  building  the  nation,  a  work  which 
demanded  both  brain  and  brawn.  Endowed  with  physical 
strength,  this  new  American  group  was  no  mean  asset  to  the 
economic  forces  of  the  new  world,  considered  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  strenuous  demands  of  the  strenuous  period. 

What  had  been  the  experience  of  the  members  of  this 
group,  so  rapidly  increasing  by  birth  and  by  the  activities  of 
slave-catcher  and  slave-trader?  Had  there  been  anything  in 
the  African  life  which  would  render  the  Negroes  capable  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  building  of  homes,  the  acquiring  of  wealth, 
the  developing  of  the  new  land,  the  building  of  the  nation? 
Is  there  any  evidence  of  mechanical  skill  among  the  African 
natives?  A  glimpse  into  African  life  may  help  us  to  answer 
these  questions;  for  among  the  Pygmies,  the  Hottentots,  the 
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Bushmen,  the  Ashantis  and  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  we  find  concrete  evidences  of  that  ability 
which  makes  for  artisanship. 

While  the  Pygmies,  still  living  in  the  age  of  wood,  make 
no  iron  or  stone  implements,  they  seem  to  know  how  to  make 
bark  cloth  and  fibre  baskets  and  simple  outfits  for  hunting 
and  fishing.  Among  the  Bushmen  the  art  of  making  weapons 
and  working  in  hides  is  quite  common.  The  Hottentots  are 
further  advanced  in  the  industrial  arts,  being  well  versed  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  weapons  and  utensils.  In  the 
dressing  of  skins  and  furs  as  well  as  in  the  plaiting  of  cords 
and  the  weaving  of  mats  we  find  evidences  of  their  work- 
manship. In  addition,  they  are  good  workers  in  iron  and 
copper,  using  the  skeepskin  bellows  for  this  purpose.  The 
Ashantis  of  the  ''Gold  Coast"  know  how  to  make  ''cotton 
fabrics,  turn  and  glaze  earthenware,  forge  iron,  fabricate 
instruments  and  arms,  embroider  rugs  and  carpets,  and  set 
gold  and  precious  stones."^  Among  the  people  of  the  banana 
zone  we  find  rough  basket  work,  coarse  pottery,  grass  cloth, 
and  spoons  made  of  wood  and  ivory.  The  people  of  the  mil- 
let zone,  because  of  uncertain  agricultural  resources,  quite 
generally  turn  to  manufacturing.  Charcoal  is  prepared  by 
the  smiths,  iron  is  smelted  and  numerous  implements  are 
manufactured.  Among  them  we  find  axes,  hatchets,  hoes, 
knives,  nails,  scythes  and  other  hardware.  Cloaks,  shoes, 
sandals,  shields  and  water  and  oil  vessels  are  made  from 
leather  which  the  natives  have  dressed.  Soap  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  Bautschi  district,  glass  is  melted,  formed  and 
colored  by  the  people  of  Nupeland,  and  in  almost  every  city 
cotton  is  spun  and  woven  and  dyed.  Barth  tells  us  that  the 
weaving  of  cotton  was  known  in  the  Sudan  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  There  is  also  extensive  manufacture  of 
wooden  ware,  tools,  implements  and  utensils. 

Leo  Africanus  writing  of  Timbuctu  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury said:  '  'It  is  a  woonder  to  see  what  plentie  of  Merchandize 
is  dayly  brought  hither  and  how  costly  and  sumptuous  all 


I  Reclus:  "The  Earth  and  its  InhabiUnU."  Vol.  3,  p.  241. 
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things  be Here  are  many  shops  of  artificers  and 

merchants  and  especially  of  such  as  weave  linnen  and  cloth.  "* 

Kuka,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  Sokoto,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  empire  of  the  same  name,  are 
the  principal  manufacturing  center?  of  this  district.  Here 
cotton  is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth;  skins  are  tanned  and 
manufactured  into  boots,  shoes  and  saddles;  and  implements, 
ornaments  and  tools  are  wrot  of  iron. 

Thruout  the  continent  of  Africa  we  find  evidences  of  the 
industrial  ability  of  the  natives.  Anthropologist  and  geolo- 
gist, scientist  and  man  of  letters,  alike  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  African  people  along  this  line. 

The  industries  of  the  native  Africans  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed during  the  activities  of  the  slave  trade.  Dowd  in  his 
sociological  study,  'The  Negro  Races,"  says: 

During  the  activities  of  the  slave  trade  there  was  a  noticeable  de- 
cline in  native  manufactures  thruout  Africa,  especially  along  the  coast 
regions.  The  natives  gave  up  to  a  large  extent  their  primitive  industries 
and  depended  upon  the  sale  of  slaves  as  a  means  of  supplying  what  they 
wanted  in  the  line  of  manufactured  goods.'  ....  During  the  flour- 
ishing days  of  slave  exportation  to  America,  the  industrial  arts  declined 
as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  contact 
with  European  peoples  and  products  was  at  flrst  to  cause  the  natives  to 
imitate  the  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  such  as  glass  and  gunpowder, 
and  but  for  the  slave  trade  and  other  mistaken  policies  of  the  white  man 
which  disorganized  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  natives  there  is  no  tell- 
ing what  strides  would  have  been  made  in  all  lines  of  industry.  Since 
the  abolition  of  the  external  slave  trade,  the  revival  of  industrial  activi- 
ties among  the  people  of  the  Sudan  has  been  hindered  by  the  wars  between 
the  pastoral  Fellatahs  and  native  blacks. ' 

Dr.  Franz  Boas,  whose  knowledge  of  man  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  many  a  social  reformer,  in  speaking 
of  the  African  Negro,  says: 

The  achievements  of  races  are  not  only  what  they  have  done  during 
the  short  span  of  two  thousand  years,  when  with  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers the  total  amount  of  mental  work  accumulated  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  In  this  the  European,  the  Chinaman,  the  East  Indian,  have  far 
outstripped  other  races.  But  back  of  this  period  lies  the  time  when  man- 
kind struggled  with  the  elements,  when  every  small  advance  that  seems 

lAfricanus:   "Geoirraphical  Historie  of  Africa,"  pp.  287-291. 
2  Dowd:  The  Neffro  Races,  Vol.  1.  p.  94.  ^Ibid.    P.     108. 
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to  us  now  insignificant  was  an  achievement  of  the  highest  order,  as  great 
as  the  discovery  of  steam  power  or  of  electricity,  if  not  greater.  It  may 
well  be,  that  these  early  inventions  were  made  hardly  consciously,  cer- 
tainly not  by  deliberate  effort,  yet  every  one  of  them  represents  a  giant's 
stride  forward  in  the  development  of  human  culture.  To  these  early  ad- 
vances the  Negro  race  has  contributed  its  liberal  share.  While  much  of 
the  histoiy  of  early  invention  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  it  seems  likely  that 
at  a  time  when  the  Ehiropean  was  still  satisfied  with  rude  stone  tools,  the 
African  had  invented  or  adopted  the  art  of  smelting  iron. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  invention  has  meant  for  the  advance 
of  the  human  race.  As  long  as  the  hammer,  knife,  saw,  drill,  the  spade 
and  the  hoe  had  to  be  chipped  out  of  stone,  or  had  to  be  made  of  shell  or 
hard  wood,  effective  industrial  work  was  not  impossible,  but  difficult.  A 
great  progress  was  made  when  copper  found  in  large  nuggets  was  ham- 
mered out  into  tools  and  later  on  shaped  by  melting,  and  when  bronze 
was  introduced;  but  the  true  advancement  of  industrial  life  did  not  begin 
until  the  hard  iron  was  discovered.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  people 
that  made  the  marvelous  discovery  of  reducing  iron  ores  by  smelting 
were  the  African  Negroes.  Neither  ancient  Europe,  nor  ancient  western 
Asia,  nor  ancient  China  knew  the  iron,  and  everyUiing  points  to  its  intro- 
duction from  Africa.  At  the  time  of  the  great  African  discoveries  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  past  century,  the  trade  of  the  blacksmith  was  found 
all  over  Africa,  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  With  his 
simple  bellows  and  a  charcoal  fire  he  reduced  the  ore  that  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent  and  forged  implements  of  great  usefulness 

and  beauty Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  encouraging  than  a 

glimpse  of  the  artistic  industry  of  native  Africa.  I  regret  that  we  have 
no  place  in  this  country  where  the  beauty  and  daintiness  of  African  work 
can  be  shown;  but  a  walk  thru  the  African  museums  of  Paris,  London 
and  Berlin  is  a  revelation.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  scepters  of  African 
kings,  carved  of  hard  wood  and  representing  artistic  forms;  or  the  dainty 
basketry  made  by  the  people  of  the  Kongo  river  and  of  the  region  near 
the  great  lakes  of  the  Nile;  or  the  grass  mats  with  their  beautiful  pat- 
terns. Even  more  worthy  of  our  admiration  is  the  work  of  the  black- 
smith, who  manufactures  symmetrical  lance  heads  almost  a  yard  long,  or 
axes  inlaid  with  copper  and  decorated  with  filigree.  Let  me  also  mention 
in  passing  the  bronze  castings  of  Benin  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
which,  altho  perhaps  due  to  Portuguese  influences,  have  so  far  excelled 
in  technique  any  European  work,  that  they  are  even  now  almost  inimita- 
ble.    In  short,  wherever  you  look,  you  find  a  thrifty  people,  full  of  energy, 

capable  of  forming  large  states In  place  of  indolence  you 

find  thrift  and  ingenuity,  and  application  to  occupations  that  require  not 
only  industry,  but  also  inventiveness  and  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill.  ^ 


lAtlanta  University  Leaflet,  No.  19. 
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Section  3.     The  Ante-bellum  Negrro  Artisan 

The  Negro  slave  was  the  artisan  of  the  South  before  the 
war.  Both  on  the  plantation  and  in  the  towns  and  cities  there 
was  a  constant*  demand  for  his  service.  While  the  average 
workmanship  was  low  and  suited  only  to  rough  plantation  life, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  on  many  of  the  better  plantations 
and  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  there  were  first-class 
Negro  skilled  workmen. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  were  a  large  number  of  Negro  mechanics  in 
the  southern  states;  many  of  them  were  expert  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights, wagon-makers,  brick -masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  painters 
and  shoemakers.  They  became  masters  of  their  respective  trades  by 
reason  of  sufficiently  long  service  under  the  control  and  direction  of  ex- 
pert white  mechanics.  During  the  existence  of  slavery  the  contract  for 
qualifying  the  Negro  as  a  mechanic  was  made  between  his  owner  and  the 
master  workman.' 

The  South  was  lacking  in  manufactures,  and  used  little  machinery. 
Its  demand  for  skilled  labor  was  not  large,  but  what  demand  existed  was 
supplied  mainly  by  Negroes.  Neg^^  carpenters,  plasterers,  bricklayers, 
blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  painters,  hamessmakers,  tanners,  millers, 
weavers,  barrelmakers,  basketmakers,  shoemakers,  chairmakers,  coach- 
men, spinners,  seamstresses,  housekeepers,  gardeners,  cooks,  laundresses, 
embroiderers,  maids  of  all  work,  were  found  in  every  community,  and 
frequently  on  a  single  plantation.  Skilled  labor  was  more  profitable  than 
unskilled,  and  therefore  every  slave  was  made  as  skillful  as  possible 
under  a  slave  system.' 

Bruce  in  his  economic  history  of  Virginia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Negro  mechanics  in 
that  colony: 

The  county  records  of  the  seventeenth  century  reveal  the  presence  of 
many  Negro  mechanics  in  the  colony  during  that  period,  this  being  espe- 
cially the  case  with  carpenters  and  coopers.  This  was  what  might  be 
expected.  The  slave  was  inferior  in  skill,  but  the  ordinary  mechanical 
needs  of  the  plantation  did  not  demand  the  highest  aptitude.  The  fact 
that  the  African  was  a  servant  for  life  was  an  advantage  covering  many 
deficiencies;  nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  large  slaveholders  like 
Colonel  Byrd  and  Colonel  Fitzhugh  should  have  gone  to  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  importing  English  handicraftsmen  who  were  skilled  in  the 
very  trades  in  which  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  Negroes  belonging  to 


'  Ex-Govemor  Lowry,  of  Mississippi,  in  North  American  Review,  156:472. 
•G.  T.  Winston  in  Annals  of  American  Academy,  July.  1901.  p.  111. 
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these  planters  had  been  specially  trained.  It  shows  the  low  estimate  in 
which  the  planters  held  the  knowledge  of  their  slaves  regarding  the 
higher  branches  of  mechanical  work.  ^ 

It  is  stated  that  among  the  slaves  of  the  first  Robert  Bev- 
erly was  a  carpenter  valued  at  £30,  and  that  Ralph  Wormeley 
of  Middlesex  county  owned  a  cooper  and  a  carpenter  each 
valued  at  £35.  Colonel  William  Byrd  mentions  the  use  of 
Negroes  in  iron  mining  in  1732.  In  New  Jersey  slaves  were 
employed  as  miners,  iron-workers,  sawmill  hands,  house  and 
ship  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  coopers,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
millers  and  bakers,  among  other  employments,  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  As  early  as  1708  there  were  enough 
slave  mechanics  in  Pennsylvania  to  make  the  freemen  feel 
their  competitioh  severely.  In  Massachusetts  and  other  states 
we  hear  of  an  occasional  black  artisan. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Negro 
artisans  increased.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  many  *  'were 
superior  mechanics Benjamin  Banneker,  the  Ne- 
gro astronomer,  assisting  in  surveying  the  District  in  1791." 
Olmsted,  in  his  journeys  thru  the  slave  states,  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  found  slave  artisans  in  all  the  states.  In  Virginia 
they  worked  in  tobacco  factories,  ran  steamboats,  made 
barrels,  etc.  On  a  South  Carolina  plantation  he  was  told  by 
the  master  that  the  Negro  mechanics  * 'exercised  as  much 
skill  and  ingenuity  as  the  ordinary  mechanics  that  he  was  used 
to  employ  in  New  England."  In  Charleston  and  some  other 
places  they  were  employed  in  cotton  factories.  In  Alabama 
he  saw  a  black  carpenter — a  careful  and  accurate  calculator 
and  excellent  workman ;  he  was  bought  for  $2,000.  In  Louis- 
iana he  was  told  that  master  mechanics  often  bot  up  slave 
mechanics  and  acted  as  contractors.  In  Kentucky  the  slaves 
•worked  in  factories  for  hemp-bagging,  and  in  iron  works  on 
the  Cumberland  river,  and  also  in  tobacco  factories.  In  Mobile 
an  advertisement  read:  * 'good  blacksmiths  and  horse-shoers  f or 
sale  on  reasonable  terms."'' 


1  Bruce:  EU:onoinic  History  of  Virsrinia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.    II.,  pp.  405-6. 
^Atlanta  University  Publications,  No.  7,  pp.  13-14. 
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An  official  register  of  free  persons  in  Richmond  county, 
Ga.,  1819,  printed  in  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  March  13, 
1819,  furnishes  the  following  statistics:^ 

Boat  corkers 1 

Carpenters 12 

Hamessmakers 1 

Millwrights 2 

Saddlers 2 

Seamstresses 31 

Weavers 9 

Total 58 

The  entire  labor  in  a  cotton  factory  located  in  Maury  county, 
Tennessee,  in  1827  was  performed  by  slaves. 

Thruout  the  slave  states  there  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
stant demand  for  Negro  apprentices.  The  following  adver- 
tisements are  but  examples: 

APPRENTICES  WANTED.  -The  subscriber  carrying  on  the  blacksmith's 
business  in  all  its  branches  on  Reynold  street,  near  Calffrey  and  Bus- 
tin's  hotel,  would  willingly  receive  three  Negro  fellows  as  apprentices. 
The  owners  may  confidently  rely  that  every  necessary  attention  will  be 
given  to  their  instruction.  J.  J.  Perin.  [Advertisement  from  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  March  2,  1811].^ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY-As  an  apprentice  to  the  blacksmith's  busi- 
ness, a  smart,  active  boy,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who 
can  come  well  recommended.  A  black  boy  of  this  description  will  be 
taken.  Wanted  also,  a  Journeyman  who  understands  his  business  and 
has  good  recommendations  for  honesty,  industry  and  sobriety.  A  black 
man  would  not  be  rejected.  Ellis  Maddox,  Nashville.  [Advertise- 
ment from  the  Tennessee  Gazette  and  Mere  District  Advertiser  (Nash- 
ville), October  24,  1804]. ^ 

In  many  places  in  the  South,  white  mechanics  and  Negro 
mechanics  worked  side  by  side  with  little  or  no  friction.  A 
letter  of  H.  Crowell  to  the  editor  of  the  Federal  Union,  Mil- 
ledge  vi  lie,  Ga.,  dated  March  18,  1836,  speaks  of  a  boat  build- 
ing establishment  on  the  Flint  river  where  there  were  **ten 
or  fifteen  white  mechanics,  and  some  twenty  or  more  Negroes, 
working  well. ' '  Buckingham  in  discussing  labor  in  the  cotton 
mills  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1839,  says: 

1  Documentazy  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  II.  pp.  143-147. 

2  Printed  in  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  Vol.  U.  pp.  34&-9. 
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.  .  .  There  is  no  difficulty  among  them  on  account  of  color,  the 
white  girls  working  in  the  same  room  and  at  the  same  loom  with  the 
black  girls;  and  boys  of  each  color,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  working 
together  without  apparent  repugnance  or  objection The  Ne- 
groes here  are  found  to  be  quite  as  easily  taught  to  perform  all  the  re- 
quired duties  of  spinners  and  weavers  as  the  whites,  and  are  just  as  tracti- 
ble  when  taught.^ 

Of  the  Negroes  in  New  York  City  from  about  1835  until 
1841,  it  is  said: 

The  occupations  included  three  carpenters  and  joiners,  five  boot  and 

shoemakers,  five  tailors one  engraver,  one  watch  and  clock 

maker,  one  sign  painter,  two  dress  and  cloakmakers.' 

The  slave  mechanics  were  often  hired  out  by  their  masters 
and  in  many  cases  were  allowed  to  hire  their  own  time.  Such 
encouragement  naturally  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  privil- 
eged class  among  the  slaves  and  this  class  produced  many  of 
the  Negro  leaders  of  the  ante-bellum  days:  Vesey,  Nat  Tur- 
ner, Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones,  as  examples.  Among 
this  class  were  many  who,  free  in  everything  but  name, 
acquired  property,  reared  families  and  often  lived  in  comfort. 

The  lot  of  these  slave  mechanics  was  by  no  means  an  easy 
one,  for  they  had  continually  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
white  mechanics.  The  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  prevailed  upon  by  white  mechanics  to  pass 
enactments  aimed  at  the  Negro  mechanics  and  thruout  the 
South  were  concrete  evidences  of  such  opposition. 

The  jealousy  of  the  white  artisans  toward  Negro  competi- 
tion is  shown  by  the  following  open  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  Ga. ,  printed  in  the  Southern  Banner  (Athens) ,  Janu- 
ary 13, 1838: 

To  the  Contractors  for  Mason's  and  Carpenter's  Work,  Athens: 

Gentlemen:— I  desire  your  candid  consideration  of  the  views  I  shall 
here  express.  I  ask  no  reply  to  them  except  at  your  volition.  I  am 
aware  that  most  of  you  have  strong  antipathy  to  encourage  the  masonry 
and  carpentry  trades  of  your  poor  white  brothers,  that  your  predilections 
for  giving  employment  in  your  line  of  business  to  ebony  workers  have  so 
cheapened  the  white  man's  labor,  or  expatriated  hence  with  but  a  few 
solitary  exceptions,  all  the  white  masons  and  carpenters  of  this  town. 

1  Buckinsham,  J.  S. :    Slave  States  of  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  112. 
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The  white  man  is  the  only  real,  legal,  moral  and  civil  proprietor  of 
this  country  and  state.  The  right  of  his  proprietorship  reaches  from  the 
date  of  the  studies  of  those  white  men,  Copernicus  and  Gallileo,  who  in- 
dicated from  the  seclusion  of  their  closets  the  sphericity  of  the  earth: 
which  sphericity  hinted  to  another  white  man,  Columbus,  the  possibility 
by  a  westerly  course  of  sailing,  of  finding  land.  Hence  by  white  man 
alone  was  this  continent  discovered;  by  the  prowess  of  white  men  alone 
(tho  not  always  properly  or  humanely  exercised),  were  the  fierce  and 
active  Indians  driven  occidentally:  and  if  swarms  and  hordes  of  infuriated 
red  men  pour  down  now  from  the  northwest,  like  the  wintry  blast  thereof, 
the  white  man  alone,  aye,  those  to  whom  you  decline  to  give  money  for 
bread  and  clothes,  for  their  famishing  families,  in  the  logic  matter  of  with- 
holding work  from  them,  or  employing  Negroes,  in  the  sequel,  to  cheapen 
their  wages  to  a  rate  that  amounts  to  a  moral  and  physical  impossibility 
for  them  either  to  live  here  and  support  their  families— would  bare  their 
breasts  to  the  keen  and  whizzing  shafts  of  the  savage  crusaders— defend- 
ing Negroes,  too,  in  the  bargain,  for  if  left  to  themselves  without  our 
aid,  the  Indians  would  or  can  sweep  the  Negroes  hence,  '*as  dew  drops 
are  shaken  from  the  lion's  mane.'' 

The  right,  then,  gentlemen,  you  will  no  doubt  candidly  admit,  of  the 
white  man  to  employment  in  preference  to  Negroes,  who  must  defer  to 
us  since  they  live  well  enough  on  plantations,  cannot  be  considered  im- 
peachable by  contractors.  It  is  a  right  more  virtual  and  indisputable 
than  that  of  agrarianism.  As  masters  of  the  j)olls  in  a  majority,  carry- 
ing all  before  them,  I  am  surprised  the  poor  do  not  elect  faithful  members 
to  the  legislature,  who  will  make  it  penal  to  prefer  Negro  mechanic  la- 
bor to  white  men's.  But  of  the  premises  as  I  have  now  laid  them  down, 
you  will  candidly  judge  for  yourselves,  and  draw  a  conclusion  with  me, 
that  white  bricklayers  and  house-joiners  must  henceforward  have  ample 
work  and  remuneration;  and  yourselves  and  other  contractors  will  set  the 
example,  and  pursue  it  for  the  future  without  deviation. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  J.  Flournoy. 

In  1845  the  Georgia  legislature  passed  an  act  aimed  at 
Negro  mechanics. 

''An  act  to  prohibit  colored  mechanics  and  masons,  being  slaves  or 
free  persons  of  color,  being  mechanics  or  masons,  from  making  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  for  the  repair  of  buildings,  and  declaring 
the  white  person  or  persons  directly  or  indirectly  contracting  with  or  em- 
ploying them,  as  well  as  the  master,  employer,  manager,  or  agent  for  said 
slave,  or  guardian  for  said  free  person  of  color,  authorizing  or  permitting 
the  same,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

''Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Georgia  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
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of  February  next,  each  and  every  white  person  who  shall  hereafter  con- 
tract or  bargain  with  any  slave  mechanic,  or  mason,  or  free  person  of 
color,  being  a  mechanic  or  mason,  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  mis- 
demeanor; and  on  conviction,  to  be  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars." 

Then  follows  another  clause  imposing  the  like  penalties  on 
the  owners  of  slaves,  or  guardians  of  free  persons  of  color, 
who  authorize  the  contracts  prohibited  by  this  statute. 

Charles  Lyell,  commenting  upon  the  law  said: 

1  may  first  observe,  in  regard  to  this  disgraceful  law,  which  was  only 
carried  by  a  small  majority  in  the  Georgian  legislature,  that  it  proves  that 
not  a  few  of  the  Negro  race  have  got  on  so  well  in  the  world  in  reputa- 
tion and  fortune,  and  in  skill  in  certain  arts,  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
legislate  against  them  in  order  to  keep  them  down,  and  prevent  them 
from  entering  into  successful  rivalry  with  the  whites.  It  confirms,  there- 
fore, most  fully  the  impression  which  all  I  saw  in  Georgia  had  left  on  my 
mind,  that  the  blacks  are  steadily  rising  in  social  importance  in  spite  of 
slavery  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  aid  of  that  institution,  assuming, 
as  it  does,  in  proi)ortion  as  the  whites  become  civilized,  a  more  and  more 
mitigated  form 

I  have  heard  apologists  in  the  North  endeavoring  to  account  for  the 
degraded  position  which  the  Negroes  hold,  socially  and  politically,  in  the 
free  states,  by  saying  they  belong  to  a  race  which  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
slavery  in  the  South.  But,  if  they  really  desired  to  accelerate  emanci- 
pation, they  would  begin  by  setting  an  example  to  the  southern  states, 
and  treating  the  black  race  with  more  respect  and  more  on  a  footing  of 

equality Many  white  mechanics  who  had  emigrated  from  the 

North  to  the  slave  states,  declared  to  me  that  every  opening  in  their 
trades  was  closed  to  them,  because  the  black  artisans  were  employed  by 
their  owners  in  preference.  Hence,  they  are  now  using  in  Georgia  the 
power  given  to  them  by  an  exclusive  franchise,  to  pass  disabling  statutes 
against  the  blacks,  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  certain  kinds  of 
work.  In  several  states,  Virginia  among  others,  I  heard  of  strikes  where 
the  white  workmen  bound  themselves  not  to  return  to  their  employment 
until  the  master  had  discharged  all  his  colored  people.  Such  combinations 
will,  no  doubt,  forward  the  substitution  of  white  for  Negro  labor,  and 
may  hasten  the  era  of  general  emancipation.  But  if  this  measure  be  pre- 
maturely adopted,  the  Negroes  are  a  doomed  race,  and  already  their  sit- 
uation is  most  critical.' 

Another  evidence  of  white  opposition  to  Negro  mechanics 
is  seen  in  the  petition  signed  by  about  two  hundred  mechanics 


1  Lyell.  Charles:    "A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  SUtes." 
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and  laborers  and  presented  to  the  city  council  of  Atlanta,  Ga. , 
March  5, 1858. 

We,  the  undersigned,  would  respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable 
body  that  there  exists  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  a  number  of  men  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  memorialists,  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  city.  We  refer  to 
Negro  mechanics  whose  masters  reside  in  other  places,  and  who  pay 
nothing  toward  the  support  of  the  city  government,  and  whose  Negro 
mechanics  can  afford  to  underbid  the  regular  resident  citizen  mechanics 
of  your  city  to  their  great  injury,  and  without  benefit  to  the  city  in  any 
way.  We  most  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  by  your  action  in  the  premises  afford  such  protec- 
tion to  the  resident  mechanics  of  your  city  as  your  honorable  body  may 
deem  meet  in  the  premises,  and  in  duty  bound  your  petitioners  will  ever 
pray. 

In  Ohio  about  1820  to  1830  and  thereafter  the  white  me- 
chanics' societies  combined  against  Negroes.  In  Philadelphia 
the  series  of  fearful  riots  against  Negroes  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  jealousy  of  white  working  men  and  several  riots 
and  disorders  on  the  part  of  white  mechanics  aimed  against 
Negroes  occurred  in  New  York,  Washington  and  other  cities. 

Notwithstanding  great  opposition,  the  Negro  artisan  man- 
aged to  keep  in  evidence.     The  following  letter  is  of  interest:* 

During  the  days  of  slavery  the  Negro  mechanic  was  a  man  of  im- 
portance. He  was  a  most  valuable  slave  to  his  master.  He  would  always 
sell  for  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  in  the  market  as  the  unskilled 
slaveman.  When  a  fine  Negro  mechanic  was  to  be  sold  at  public  auction, 
or  private  sale,  the  wealthy  slave  owners  would  vie  with  each  other  for 
the  prize  and  run  the  bidding  often  up  into  high  figures. 

The  slave  owners  early  saw  the  aptitude  of  the  Negro  to  learn  handi- 
craft, and  fully  appreciating  what  vast  importance  and  value  this  would 
be  to  them  (the  masters)  selected  their  brightest  young  slavemen  and  had 
them  taught  in  the  different  kinds  of  trades.  Hence  on  every  large  plan- 
tation you  could  find  the  Negro  carpenter,  blacksmith,  brick  and  stone 
mason.  These  trades  comprehended  and  included  much  more  in  their 
scope  in  those  days  than  they  do  now.  Carpentry  was  in  its  glory  then. 
AVhat  is  done  now  by  varied  and  complicated  machinery  was  wrot  then  by 
hand.  The  invention  of  the  planing  machine  is  an  event  within  the 
knowledge  of  many  persons  living  today.  Most  of  our  wood-working 
machinery  has  come  into  use  long  since  the  days  of  slavery.  The  same 
work  done  now  with  the  machine,  was  done  then  by  hand.  The  carpen- 
ter's chest  of  tools  in  slavery  times  was  a  very  elaborate  and  expensive 

1  FTx>m  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  stationary  enfiineer,  Chicago,  111. 
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outfit.  His  "kit"  not  only  included  all  the  tools  that  the  average  carpen- 
ter carries  now,  but  also  the  tools  for  performing  all  the  work  done  by 
the  various  kinds  of  "wood- working"  machines.  There  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  carpenter  of  today  to  acquire,  or  display,  genius  and  skill 
in  his  trade  as  could  the  artisan  of  old. 

One  only  needs  to  go  down  South  and  examine  hundreds  of  old  south- 
em  mansions,  and  splendid  old  church  edifices,  still  intact,  to  be  convinced 
of  the  fact  of  the  cleverness  of  the  Neg^^  artisan,  who  constructed  nine- 
tenths  of  them,  and  many  of  them  still  provoke  the  admiration  of  all  who 
see  them,  and  are  not  to  be  despised  by  the  men  of  our  day. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  carpenters  of  today  who,  if  they  had  the 
hand  tools,  could  get  out  the  "stuff"  and  make  one  of  those  old  style 
massive  panel  doors,  —who  could  work  out  by  hand  the  mouldings,  the 
stiles,  the  mullions,  etc.,  and  build  one  of  those  windows,  which  are  to  be 
found  today  in  many  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings  of  the  South; 
all  of  which  testify  to  the  cleverness  of  the  Negro's  skill  as  artisan  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term.  For  the  carpenter  in  those  days  was  also  the 
"cabinet  maker,"  the  wood  turner,  coffin  maker,  generally  the  pattern 
maker,  and  the  maker  of  most  things  made  of  wood.  The  Negro  black- 
smith held  almost  absolute  sway  in  his  line,  which  included  the  many 
branches  of  forgery,  and  other  trades  which  are  now  classified  under  dif- 
ferent heads  {rom  that  of  the  regular  blacksmith.  The  blacksmith  in  the 
days  of  slavery  was  expected  to  make  any  and  everything  wrot  of  iron. 
He  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  "machine  blacksmith,"  "horse- 
shoer,"  "carriage  and  wagon ironer  and  trimmer, "  "gunsmith,"  "wheel- 
wright;" and  of  ten  whittled  out  and  ironed  the  hames,  the  plowstocks,  and 
the  "single-tree"  for  the  farmers,  and  did  a  hundred  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  They  were  experts  at  tempering  edge  tools,  by 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  water  process.  But  many  of  them  had 
secret  processes  of  their  own  for  tempering  tools  which  they  guarded 
with  zealous  care. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  your  humble  servant  to  have  served  his 
time  as  an  apprentice  in  a  general  blacksmithing  shop,  or  shop  of  all 
work,  presided  over  by  an  ex-slave  genius  known  thruout  the  state  as  a 
"master  mechanic. "  In  slavery  times  this  man  hired  his  own  time,— 
paying  his  master  a  certain  stipulated  amount  of  money  each  year,  and 
all  he  made  over  and  above  that  amount  was  his  own. 

The  Negro  machinists  were  also  becoming  numerous  before  the  down- 
fall of  slavery.  The  slave  owners  were  generally  the  owners  of  all  the 
factories,  machine  shops,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  gin-houses  and  threshing 
machines.  They  owned  all  the  railroads  and  the  shops  connected  with 
them.  In  all  of  these  the  white  laborer  and  mechanic  had  been  supplanted 
almost  entirely  by  the  slave  mechanics  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  railroads  in  the  South  had  their  entire 
train  crews,  except  the  conductors,  made  up  of  the  slaves— including 
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engineers  and  firemen.  The  '  'Georgia  Central ' '  had  inaugurated  just  such 
a  movement,  and  had  many  Negro  engineers  on  its  locomotives  and  Negro 
^  machinists  in  its  shops.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves  was  also  the  salvation  of  the  poor  white  man  of  the  South.  It 
saved  him  from  being  completely  ousted,  as  a  laborer  and  a  mechanic,  by 
the  masters,  to  make  place  for  the  slaves  whom  they  were  having  trained 
for  those  positions.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now,  the  great 
mass  of  poor  white  men  in  the  South  who  were  directly  and  indirectly 
affected  by  the  slave  mechanic,  —being  literally  forced  out  of  the  business, 
took  up  arms  and  fought  against  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

While  the  poor  whites  and  masters  were  fighting,  these  same  black 
men  were  at  home  working  to  support  those  fighting  for  their  slavery. 
The  Negro  mechanic  could  be  found,  during  the  conflict,  in  the  machine 
shops,  building  engines  and  railroad  cars,  in  the  g^un  factories  making 
arms  of  all  kinds  for  the  soldiers,  in  the  various  shops  building  wagons, 
and  making  harness,  bridles  and  saddles,  for  the  armies  of  the  South. 
Negro  engineers  handled  the  throttle  in  many  cases  to  haul  the  soldiers 
to  the  front,  whose  success,  in  the  struggle  going  on,  meant  continued 
slavery  to  themselves  and  their  people.  All  of  the  f)our  mills,  and  most  of 
every  other  kind  of  mill  of  the  South,  was  largely  in  charge  of  black  men. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  new  Negro  for  the  new  century,  but  with 
all  his  training  he  will  have  to  take  a  long  stride  in  mechanical  skill  before 
he  reaches  the  point  of  practical  efficiency  where  the  old  Negro  of  the  old 
century  left  off.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  once  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  uncle  who  was  master  of  what  would  now  be  half  a  dozen 
distinct  trades.  He  was  generally  known  as  a  millwri^t,  or  mill  builder. 
A  millwright  now,  is  only  a  man  who  merely  sets  up  the  machinery,  and 
his  work  is  now  confined  mostly  to  the  hanging  of  shafting,  pulleys  and 
belting.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  millwright  had  to  know  how  to  con- 
struct everything  about  the  mill,  from  foundation  to  roofs.  This  uncle 
could  take  his  men  with  their  "cross-cut  saws"  and  ''broad  axes''  and  go 
into  the  forests,  hew  the  timbers  with  which  to  build  the  dams  across  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  water,  to  erect  the  "mill  house"  frames,  get  out 
all  the  necessary  timber  and  lumber  at  the  saw-mill.  Then  he  would, 
without  a  sign  of  a  drawing  on  paper,  lay  out  and  cut  every  piece,  every 
mortise  and  tenon,  every  brace  and  rafter  with  their  proper  angles,  etc., 
with  perfect  precision  before  they  put  the  whole  together.  I  have  seen 
my  uncle  go  into  the  forest,  fell  a  great  tree,  hew  out  of  it  an  immense 
stick  or  shaft  from  four  feet  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and*  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  long,  having  as  many  as  sixteen  to  twenty  faces  on  its  surface, 
or  as  they  termed  it,  "sixteen"  and  "twenty  square."  He  would  then 
take  it  to  the  mill  seat  and  mortise  it,  make  the  arms,  and  all  the  intricate 
parts  for  a  great  "overshot"  water  wheel  to  drive  the  huge  mill  machin- 
ery. This  is  a  feat  most  difficult  even  for  modem  mechanics  who  have  a 
t^oro  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  laws  of  mechanics. 
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It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  those  men  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  or  mechanical  rules,  could  take  a  crude  stick 
of  timber,  shape  it,  and  then  go  to  work  and  cut  out  a  huge  screw  and 
the  "Tap-blocks"  for  those  old  style  cotton  presses. 


Section  4.    The  Economics  of  Emancipation 

Emancipation  found  many  Negro  artisans  of  varying  de- 
grees of  skill  and  efficiency  scattered  thruout  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  the  South  was  concerned,  the  Negro  slave 
had  been  for  years  the  actual  artisan ;  and  it  was  the  black 
artisan  who  met  peculiar  conditions  in  the  readjustment  which 
followed  the  war  measure  by  which  four  million  black  men 
were  set  free.  For  a  time,  of  course,  the  old  conditions  re- 
mained and  the  Negro  artisan,  not  infrequently  patronized  by 
his  former  master,  still  held  undisputed  sway.  Three  circum- 
stances, however,  soon  disturbed  the  situation: 

(1)  The  competition  of  white  mechanics. 

(2)  The  efforts  of  the  Negro  for  self -protection. 

(3)  The  new  industrial  development  of  the  South. 

First:  The  opposition  of  white  mechanics  to  Negro  work- 
men which  was  evident  in  ante-bellum  days  became  more 
intense  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  in  the  compe- 
tition which  followed,  the  untutored,  inexperienced  black  me- 
chanic found  himself  outdistanced  by  his  thriftier  white  com- 
petitor, sometimes  by  fair  means,  sometimes  by  foul.  With- 
out the  protection,  and  with  less  and  less  of  the  patronage  of 
his  former  master,  the  Negro  artisan  found  himself  being 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  white  working  man. 

Secondly:  The  Negro  artisan  found  himself  at  a  political 
disadvantage.  Having  no  political  power  with  which  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  was  still  at  the  mercy  of  his  white  competi- 
tor, who  was  armed  with  the  ballot.  Seeing  that  his  safety 
and,  in  the  long  run,  his  very  economic  existence  depended 
upon  the  possession  of  the  ballot,  the  Negro  made  desperate 
efforts  to  secure  that  power.  These  efforts  of  the  Negro  to 
secure  the  ballot  further  complicated  his  economic  position. 
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Thirdly:  The  new  industrial  development  of  the  South 
made  new  demands  upon  the  mechanic.  Old  methods  of 
production  gave  way  to  new  ones  and  the  Negro  mechanic, 
schooled  in  the  economy  of  the  ante-bellum  days  and  knowing 
so  little  of  mills  and  machinery,  found  himself  unprepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  economy.  Nevertheless  into 
this  field  he  made  his  way.  How  far  he  has  been  able  to  take 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  artisans,  the  census 
reports  from  1870  to  1910  will  show. 

The  Negro  American  after  slavery  made  four  distinct  and 
different  efforts  to  reach  economic  safety.  The  first  effort 
was  thru  the  preferment  of  the  selected  house  servant  class; 
the  second  was  by  means  of  competitive  industry;  the  third 
was  by  means  of  land-holding;  and  the  fourth  was  by  means 
of  what  may  be  called  the  group  economy. 

(1)  The  one  person  who  under  the  slave  regime  came 
nearest  escaping  from  the  toils  of  the  system  and  the  disa- 
bilities of  the  caste  was  the  favorite  house  servant  This 
arose  from  four  reasons: 

(a)  The  house  servant  was  brot  into  closest  contact 

with  the  culture  of  the  master's  family. 

(b)  He  had  more  often  the  advantages  of  town  and 

city  life. 

(c )  He  was  able  to  gain  at  least  some  smattering  of 

an  education. 

(d)  He  was  frequently  a  blood  relative  of  the  master 

class. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  natural  leadership  of 
the  emancipated  race  fell  to  this  class.  Indeed  the  brunt  of 
reconstruction  fell  on  their  shoulders.  When  the  history  of 
the  reconstruction  period  is  written  according  to  truth  and 
not  according  to  our  prejudices  it  will  be  clear  that  no  group 
of  men  ever  made  a  more  tremendous  fight  against  more  over- 
whelming odds. 

It  seemed  natural  at  this  time  that  this  leading  class  of 
upper  servants  would  step  into  the  economic  life  of  the  nation 
from  this  vantage  ground  and  play  a  leading  role.     This  they 
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did  in  several  instances,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the  bar- 
ber, the  caterer  and  the  steward.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
economic  society  refused  to  admit  the  black  applicant  on  his 
merit  to  any  place  of  authority  or  advantage.  He  held  his 
own  in  the  semi-servile  work  of  barber  until  he  met  the  charge 
of  color  discrimination  from  his  own  folk  and  the  strong  com- 
petition of  Germans  and  Italians;  while  the  caterer  was  dis- 
placed by  the  palatial  hotel  in  which  he  could  gain  no  foothold. 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  mass  of  house  servants  found  the 
doors  of  advancement  closed  in  their  faces.  The  better  tenth, 
both  themselves  and  thru  their  better  trained  children, 
escaped  into  the  professions  and  thus  found  economic  inde- 
pendence. The  mass  of  servants  remained  servants  or  turned 
toward  industry. 

(2)  The  second  attempt  of  the  f  reedmen  was  made  along 
the  lines  of  industrial  co-operation.  It  was  a  less  ambitious 
attempt  than  that  of  the  house  servants  and  comprehended 
larger  numbers.  It  was  characterized  by  a  large  migration 
to  cities  and  towns  and  entrance  into  work  as  teamsters,  rail- 
way section  hands,  miners,  saw-mill  employees,  porters  and 
hostlers,  etc.  This  class  met  and  joined  in  the  towns  the 
older  class  of  artisans,  most  of  them  connected  with  the 
building  trades,  and  together  these  classes  attempted  economic 
advance.  Excepting  the  farmers,  it  is  this  class  that  has 
attracted  most  attention,  that  has  met  all  the  brunt  of  the 
economic  battle  and  that  is  usually  referred  to  in  studies  of 
this  sort.  What  the  outcome  of  this  second  attempt  at  eco- 
nomic freedom  will  be  can  only  be  divined  by  calling  attention 
to  the  third  method  by  which  the  Negro  has  searched  for  the 
way  of  life. 

(3)  Meantime,  however,  the  freed  hands  had  started  for- 
ward by  a  third  way:  that  of  land  ownership.  Most  of  those 
who  got  any  start  became  share  tenants  and  a  fourth  of  these 
succeeded  in  buying  land.  Those  who  bot  land  approximated 
economic  independence,  formed  the  closed  plantation  economy 
of  the  olden  times,  but  with  colored  owner,  colored  laborers, 
and  colored  tenants.     In  an  increasing  number  of  cases  the 
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colored  store  came  in  to  help  them  and  thus  a  complete  system 
of  what  may  be  called  the  group  economy  was  established. 

(4)  The  group  economy,  the  fourth  method,  is  of  striking 
importance.  However,  outside  the  country  districts  it  is  little 
understood.  It  consists  of  such  a  co-operative  arrangement 
of  industries  and  services  within  the  Negro  group  that  the 
group  tends  to  become  a  closed  economic  circle  largely  inde- 
pendent of  the  surrounding  white  world.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  explains  many  of  the  anomalies  which  puzzle  the 
student  of  the  Negro  problems. 

One  used  to  see  numbers  of  Negro  barbers;  one  is  tempted 
to  think  that  they  are  all  gone.  Yet  today  there  are  more 
Negro  barbers  in  the  United  States  than  ever  before  but  at 
the  same  time  a  larger  number  than  ever  before  cater  solely 
to  Negro  trade,  where  they  have  a  monojwly.  Because  the 
Negro  lawyer,  physician  and  teacher  serve  a  colored  clientage 
their  existence  is  half  forgotten.  The  new  Negro  business 
men  are  not  successors  of  the  old;  there  used  to  be  Negro 
business  men  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  cater- 
ing to  white  trade.  The  new  Negro  business  man  caters  to 
Negro  trade.  So  far  has  this  gone  that  today  in  every  city  of 
the  United  States  with  a  considerable  Negro  population  the 
black  group  is  serving  itself  with  religious  ministration,  medi- 
cal care,  legal  advice  and  education  of  children;  and  to  a 
growing  degree  with  food,  houses,,  books  and  newspapers. 
So  extraordinary  has  been  this  development  that  it  forms  a 
large  and  growing  part  in  the  economy  in  the  case  of  fully 
one-half  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  case 
of  between  50,000  and  100,000  town  and  city  Negroes.  Rep- 
resenting at  least  300,000  persons,  the  group  economy  ap- 
proaches a  complete  system.  To  these  may  be  added  the  bulk 
of  the  200,000  Negro  farmers  who  own  their  farms.  They 
form  a  natural  group  economy  and  they  are  increasing  the 
scope  of  it  in  every  practical  way. 
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Section  5.    The  Occupations  of  Negroes 

I  recommend  to  them  (the  people  ao  declared  to  be  free)  that,  in  all 
eafles  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wasres.^ 

The  entrance  of  the  Negro  into  gainful  occupations  in  a 
large  way  followed  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Handicapped  by 
lack  of  previous  training  and  beset  by  desperate  economic 
conditions,  the  freed  blacks  launched  forth  as  free  workers 
on  a  paid  labor  basis.  The  census  figures  from  1870  to  1900 
have  given  evidence  of  the  Negro's  place  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions. The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  census  of 
1900:* 

Occupations  of  American  Nesroes,  1900 


Afirricoltural  pursuits 2,148,164  or  58.7  per  cent. 

Professional  service 47,219  "    1.2 

Domestic  and  personal  service 1,317,859  "  88.0 

Trade  and  transportation 2^8.989  "    5.2 

ManufacturiniT  and  mechanical  pursuits 276,116  "    6.9 


..    j2 

"  88.0 
"    5.2 


Occupations  of  Native  Whites  (Native  Parents),  1900 

Agricultural  pursuits 6,004.039  or  43.8 

Professional  service 803,288  "    5.8 

Domestic  and  personal  service 1,841,863  "  13.8 

Trade  and  transportation 2,400,018  "  17.8 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 2,828.181  "  20.8 


"  5.8 
"  13.8 
"  17.8 


Occupations  of  Native  Whites  (Poreiffn  Parents).  1900 

Agricultural  pursuits 1,100,608  or  20.8 

Professional  service 269,484  "    4.9 

Domestic  and  personal  service 913,645  "  17.2         " 

Trade  and  transportation 1.225,851  "  23.1 

ManufacturiniT  and  mechanical  pursuits 1,801,886  "  84.0 


«    ak^   n  ** 


Occupations  of  Poreiffn  Whites,  1900 

Airricultural  pursuits 1,074,211  or  18.7 

Professional  service 148.893  "    2.5 

Domestic  and  personal  service 1,486,407  "  26.0 

Trade  and  transportation 915,161  "  16.0 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 2,168,163  "  87.8 


"  26.0 
"  16.0 


These  statistics  show  that  the  per  cent  of  Negroes  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  greater  than  the  per  cent  of  any 
other  group  of  American  citizens  so  engaged.  The  same  is 
true  for  domestic  and  personal  service.  The  former  is  ex- 
plained, of  course,  by  the  large  rural  Negro  population ;  the 
latter,  by  the  strenuous  economic  conditions  which  confront 
the  ever  increasing  mass  of  black  people  who  move  to  the 
urban  centers.  Professional  service  claims  1. 2  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  workers,  an  appreciable  increase  over  1890. 

1  From  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  'The  fiarures  for  1910  are  not  yet  available. 
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SEX,  GENERAL 

NATIVITY  AND 

COLOR 


A«rricultnral 
Punulta 


ProfeMional 
Service 


Domestic 

and  Personal 

Service 


Trade  and 
Transpor- 
tation 


Manuf actor- 

inirattd 

Mechanical 

Pursuits 


Number 


Ct. 


Numbtr 


Fbt 
Ct. 


NumbeiT^ 


Number 


Per 

a. 


Number 


CL 


Both  sexes  (all  persons)  * 

Native  white—native 
parents 

Native  white— foreigrn 
parents 

Foreiflrn  white  .... 

Neffroes 

Males- 
Native  white — native 

parents 

Nativewhite— foreign 

parents 

Foreigrn  white  .... 
Neirro 

Females- 
Native  white— native 

parents 

Native  white— foreisrn 

parents    ... 
Foreign  white  .   .   . 
NeflTo 


10.881.766100.0 


6.004,089 

1.100.608 
1,074,211 
2.148.164 


6.686,429 

1,071,210 
1,032.484 
1.661.163 


818.610 

29,896 

41,727 

682.001 


67.8 

10.6 
10.4 
20.6 


60.4 

11.4 
11.0 
16.6 


82.6 

8.0 

4.3 

69.6 


1.268,638100.0 


806.288 

269.484 

143.896 

47.219 


680.670  64.1 


146.867 

117.978 

81.626 


276.718 

113,077 
26.923 
16.694 


64.1 

20.6 
11.4 


17.7 

14.2 

8.8 


64.0 

26.8 
6.0 
3.6 


6.680.667100.0 


1.841.863 

918.646 
1.486.407 
1.817.869 


1.268.046 

664.424 
967.888 
686.938 


688.806 

869.221 
467.669 
681.926 


88.0 

16.4 
25.7 
28.6 


86.1 

16.9 
27.8 
18.2 


17.1 
22.3 
82.6 


4.766,964100.0 


2.400.018  60.4 


1.226.861 
915,161 
208^989 


2,168.869 

1,020,607 
862,036 
294.862 


27.9    281.148  46.9 


204.844 

63.116 

4.1871 


26.7 

19.2 

4.4 


60.9 

23.9 

20.O 

4.8 


40.7 

12.6 

0.8 


7.066.809 100.O 


2.828.181  89.8 


1.801.886 
2.168.168 
276.116 


2.806.779  89.9 

1.324.889  28.0 

1.886v769  82.7 

241^984  4.2 


25.4 

39.6 

8.9 


617,862 

476*997 

281.384 

88.1821 


39.4 

96.4 

21.4 

2.5 


*Includinff  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indians. 


Dividing  the  Negro  wage-earners  by  sex  we  have: 

MeUes  Femalee  Total 

Professions 1.2  1.2  1.2 

Agriculture 68.8  44.2  68.7 

Trade  and  transportation 7.7  0.3  5.2 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 9.0  2.6  6.9 

Etomestic  and  personal  service 23.8  61.8  83.0 

Total 100.0  100.0  100.00 


These  statistics  show  that  in  1900  about  twelve  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  were  engaged  in 
trade  and  transportation  and  manufactures  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  an  increase  of  about  two  per  cent  over  those  so 
engaged  in  1890.  There  is  shown  a  decrease  of  about  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  in  agricultural  pursuits,  largely  explained 
by  the  cityward  movement  of  the  Negro,  which  also  explains 
in  part  the  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  engaged 
in  domestic  and  personal  service.  Taking  all  the  states  of 
the  union  we  have  the  following  figures  for  1900: 
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Negro  Wage*eamer8,  1900 


BY  STATES 


United  States 

Continental  United  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  .   . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

nUnois       

Indiana 

Indian  Territory   .... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  .      

New  Hampshire   .... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OreiTon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  ... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WashinflTton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


All  Occupations 


MaUt 


2.682.091 

2,676.497 

256,462 

1.176 

116.694 

3.903 

3.278 

4.S28 

9.764 

26.116 

74.628 

802.616 

136 

81.767 

19.666 

11.298 

4.801 

16.892 

87.766 

194.886 

466 

70.728 

10.864 

6.610 

2.224 

276.926 

62.294 

700 

2.608 

68 

242 

28.086 

833 

34.011 

179.139 

127 

83.180 

6.660 

668 

66.806 

2.978 

224.661 

197 

146.013 

176.382 

376 

306 

187,726 

1.289 

17,424 

1,019 

622 


Femalet 


1.316»872 

1.816.840 

160,294 

167 

46.646 

1.349 

1.344 

8.047 

8.864 

23.448 

26.844 

163.234 

30 

9.725 

6.838 

2.283 

1.083 

4.430 

86.712 

100.888 

171 

85.658 

5.747 

1.678 

668 

160.041 

21,272 

212 

903 

17 

156 

13.211 

129 

28,059 

87.178 

30 

10.449 

1.262 

169 

24,624 

1.928 

138.660 

66 

65.744 

67.709 

71 

105 

80.239 

216 

8.273 

285 

66 


Trade  and 
Transportation 


Male9 


206.017 

204,862 

18,689 

40 

5,431 

603 

527 

1.026 

770 

VtoVv 

6.298 

19.004 

7 

6.119 

2.941 

401 

582 

1.661 

9.654 

9.899 

92 

8.682 

2.325 

618 

429 

10.301 

7.260 

74 

881 

6 

40 

3.839 

71 

7.669 

9,250 

13 

i.751 

406 

71 

9.033 

764 

8.238 

26 

16.281 

10.886 

16 

39 

16.930 

121 

2.466 

106 

85 


FmuUsa 


4.187 

4.187 

226 


82 
19 
10 
28 
17 

214 
94 

468 
1 

184 

47 

6 

14 

34 

128 

164 
1 

147 
99 
19 
28 

196 

79 

2 

14 


2 

67 


187 
143 


115 

12 

8 

201 
19 

219 


233 

107 
1 


648 

18 
2 


Manufacturinir 

and  Mechanical 

Pursuits 


Malet 


241,963 

241,934 

26.140 

57 

7.169 

410 

571 

648 

865 

2.565 

11.408 

23.021 

10 

4.326 

2.617 

1,078 

1,430 

2.966 

9.976 

11.331 

68 

7.780 

1.665 

656 

114 

9.687 

6,917 

66 

289 

6 

36 

2.065 

238 

4.419 

15.924 

12 

6.366 

199 

59 

9.150 

862 

18,807 

19 

16.892 

6.906 

20 

31 

27.835 

348 

6.376 

74 

109 


FmuUsa 


33,186 

83,182 

1,458 

16 

446 

130 

56 

138 

67 

1,691 

1.202 

2.680 

1 

768 

889 

89 

60 

220 

1,166 

2.498 

10 

1.146 

632 

146 

67 

1.188 

614 

18 

48 

5 

11 

369 

3 

1.401 

2.609 

1 

716 

20 

13 

1,277 

148 

2.287 

1 

1.808 

818 

8 

2 

4,869 

29 

99 

21 

3 


According  to  the  twelfth  census  there  were  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  215,369  skilled  Negro  artisans  distributed  by 
occupations  as  follows: 
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NeiTO  Artisans  In  the  United  States— Census  of  1900 

Oeeupationa  No.                        Occupationa  No. 

Architects,  designers,  etc 62  Clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers.        109 

Electricians 18S  Gold  and  silver  workers 66 

Engineers  (civil,  etc.),  and  survejrors  .        120  Tin  plate  and  tinware  makers 924 

Carpenters  and  joiners 21,114  Other  metal  workers 868 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 14,8S7  Bookbinders 86 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers  .  .   .      6,784  Boxmakers  (paper) GO 

Paper  hancrers 686  En«rravers 22 

Plasterers 8,767  Paper  and  pnlp  mill  operatives  ....  261 

Plumbers  and  eras  and  steam  fitters  .  .  1,198  Printers,  lithoiraphers  and  pressmen .  1,221 

Roofers  and  slaters 8)8  Bleaching  and  dye  works  operatives  .  446 

Mechanics 877  Carpet  fsctory  operatives 48 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc 9,970  Cotton  mill  operatives 1,42& 

Glassworkers 427  Hosiery  and  knittinflr  mill  operatives  .  86 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 1,287  Silk  mill  operatives 136 

Potters 212  Woolen  mill  operatives 169 

Blacksmiths 10,104  Other  textile  mill  operatives 830 

Iron  and  steel  workers 12,827  Dressmakers       12,672 

Machinists 1,258  Hat  and  cap  makers 22 

Steam  boiler  makers 836  Milliners 180 

Stove,  furnace  and  ^rate  makers  .   .   .         248  Seamstresses 11,688 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers 196  Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers 181 

Wheelwrights 876  Tailors  and  tailoresses 1,846 

Wireworkers 144  Other  textile  workers 169 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers  .  .      4,674  Broom  and  brush  makers 218 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repair-  Charcoal,  coke  and  lime  burners  .  .   .  8^870 

ers 278  Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .  10,227 

Leather  curriers  and  tanners 1,078  Glove  makers 16 

Trunk  and  leather  case  makers  ....          23  Model  and  pattern  makers 24 

Cabinet  makers 842  Photoflrrapfaers       '     247 

Saw  and  planinir  mill  employees    .   .   .    83,266  Rubber  factory  operatives 44 

Coopers 2,964  Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives .  16.849 

Other  woodworkers 2,808  Upholsterers 1,046 

Brass  workers 110  Other  miscellaneous  industries  ....  21,989 


It  is  seen  here  that  the  occupations  which  claim  the  largest 
numbers  of  male  Negro  artisans  are  those  connected  with  the 
building  trades:  milling,  carpentering,  masonry  and  wwking 
in  iron  and  steel.  The  female  workers  classed  as  artisans  are 
engaged  chiefly  as  dressmakers  and  seamstresses.  When  one 
remembers,  in  the  first  place,  the  Negro's  physical  endowment, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  economic  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  slave  regime,  these  statistics  are  rather  as 
one  would  expect.  These  two  hundred  thousand  and  more 
Negroes  engaged  as  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers  occupy  an 
important  place  in  their  own  racial  group  and  are  indeed  no 
small  asset  to  the  economic  forces  of  the  nation.  Had  their 
training  been  better  their  social  value,  great  as  it  is  today, 
would  be  even  greater. 

Taking  the  sixteen  former  slave  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  have  the  following  table: 
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Agm 

10-15 

ie-24    

25-84    

85-44 

46-64    

66-64 

66  yean  and  over 
Ag9  unknown .  . 


The  Affei  of  Negro  Bmploycei  — 1900 

Trade  and  Tranaportation 


Manvfaeturing  and  Mwhani- 
eal  Indtutriea 


8.901 
74.36T 
79,4W 
61,696 
88,662 
16.801 
8.802 
2.444 


8.146 

6U86 

62.787 

89.756 

22.288 

8.999 

8.662 

2.191 


Ne|^  Artisans  by  Age  Periods — 1900 


AGE  PERIODS 


Malb— 

Blacksmitiba  and  wheelwrights 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Butchers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Cotton  mill  operatives 

Machinists 

Masons 

Miners  and  quarrymen 

Printers 

Steam  railway  employees 

Tailors 

Textile  mill  operatives 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  &peratives .  . 

Female— 
Dressmakers,  milliners  and  seamstresses 
Tobacco  and  cisrar  factory  operatives  .   . 
Tailoresses 

Total 


Yra. 


188 

46 

76 

118 

72 

9 

67 

1,848 

45 

496 

48 

68 

1,298 


256 

478 

13 


4,569 


IS-U 
Yra. 


1.606 
688 
838 

2,196 
880 
277 

1,792 

11.825 

414 

18.272 

575 

261 

8,608 


6.819 

2,056 

99 


51,450 


S5-54 
Yra. 


2,070 
889 
869 

4.156 
283 
420 

8.920 

11,915 

887 

20,228 

510 

2f9 

2,562 


8.311 

1.214 

80 


Yra. 


1.882 
791 
581 

4.627 
178 
310 

8.683 

6.191 
166 

9,802 
185 
132 

1.496 


4,914 

823 

65 


57,967135,726122,186 


Yra. 


1.927 
970 
850 

4.672 
116 
160 

2,680 

8,400 
65 

4.067 
100 
111 
788 


2,878 

368 

84 


Yra. 


1,666 

881 

172 

3,201 

29 

58 

1,429 

967 

29 

1,076 

60 

55 

296 


976 

114 

15 


10.968 


05yrs 
and 
over 


1,179 

451 

70 

1.910 

14 

19 

720 

260 

12 

261 

42 

17 

124 


410 

40 

7 


5.636 


e 


10.862 
4.466 
2,900 

20,879 
1,072 
1,258 

14.241 

85,926 
1,118 

54,196 

1,520 

858 

10,171 


24,064 

5.096 

818 


188,417 


The  table  on  page  45  shows  the  Negro  artisans  in  th^ 
sixteen  former  slave  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
view  of  the  constant  migration  of  Negroes  to  urban  centers 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  distribution  of  Negro  artisans 
in  such  places.  The  table  which  appears  on  page  46  is  com- 
piled from  the  twelfth  census  and  gives  the  Negro  artisans 
of  sixteen  large  cities  in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
figures  show  that  the  skilled  Negro  workers  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  southern  cities,  which  fact  accounts  in  large  part 
for  the  attitude  of  the  local  trades  unions  toward  Negro 
laborers.  The  table  appearing  on  page  47  shows  the  ages  of 
Negro  artisans.  The  average  age  among  the  Negro  workers 
is  quite  low  and  argues  that  the  Negro  youths  are  started  to 
work  at  an  early  age  and  so  are  denied  the  opportunities  for 
that  education  which  should  be  afforded  them  in  their  forma- 
tive years  of  adolescence. 
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Section  6.     Alabama 

The  state  of  Alabama  had  827,307  Negroes  in  1900  and 
908,275  in  1910.  According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  state 
had  the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negroes:  ^ 

AlabMiMi 


Male— 

Enffineen  (civil  and  mechanical)   .   .  7 

Barben 667 

Steam  railway  employees 6,318 

Brick  and  tile  makers      644 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  .  .   .  89B 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 886 

Butchers 217 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1,807 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  op's  .   .  168 

Iron  and  steel  workers 4,489 

Mschinists 80 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  869 


Msle- 

Millers 7S 

Painters 889 

Plasterers 804 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 82 

Printers 48 

Steam  boiler  makers €0 

Engineers  and  firemen  ( stationary)  .  714 

Female — 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  .  .  .  U8U 

Milliners 6 


General  Conditions' 

Birmingham  :  Many  skilled  Neg^ro  laborers  here— carpenters,  masons, 
blacksmiths,  plasterers  and  machinists.  Neg^  skilled  laborers  are  losing 
because  of  unions  and  poor  pay.  Industrial  school  training  has  made  very 
little  improvement  on  the  old,  self-made  artisan.  Not  many  of  the  young 
men  from  this  district  are  entering  the  trades.  Negro  artisans  are  not 
having  much  success  when  compared  with  the  white  artisans.  It  is  hard 
for  a  colored  man  to  get  skilled  labor  here  under  a  white  contractor. 

Florence:  There  are  not  many  skilled  Neg^ro  laborers  here.  They 
follow  chiefly,  blacksmithing,  carpentering  and  shoemaking.  Negro 
skilled  labor  is  losing  here,  because  those  most  skilled  are  carried  else- 
where because  of  better  wages  and  steadier  work.  Industrial  school 
training  has  made  very  little  if  any  difference  here.  The  young  men  are 
not  entering  the  trades  but  those  already  in  are  succeeding  well. 

Mobile:  Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  are  here— brick  masons,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  horseshoers  and  wheelwrights.  The  Neg^'  skilled 
laborers  are  gaining  here,  because  the  requirements  for  skilled  labor  are 
met  by  industrial  school  training.  The  young  men  enter  the  trades  pre- 
viously named,  in  great  numbers,  and  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old-time 
workmen,  thereby  showing  the  public  the  need  of  more  industrial  schools 
since  modem  times  demand  new  ideas. 

Montgomery:  Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters,  brick 
masons  and  painters.    Negro  skilled  laborers  are  gaining,  because  they 


^The  fiffures  ariven  in  this  section  and  following  sections  are  taken  from  the  "Twelfth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  1900.  Special  Reports.  Occupations."  They  are  the  only 
available  fisures. 

*  The  statements  of  general  conditions  ffiven  in  this  and  following  sections  are  taken  from 
the  replies  received  from  correspondents  of  the  Conference^ 
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are  increasing  in  number  and  doing  more  work  for  their  own  race.  In- 
dustrial school  training  helps  in  acquiring  wealth,  but  it  does  not  make 
one  liberal  and  unselfish.  The  young  men  are  entering  the  trades  and  the 
artisans  in  this  community  are  having  more  than  medium  success. 

Talladega. —Average  number  of  Neg^  artisans  here— carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  brick  masons.  Neg^  skilled  laborers  are  not  gaining 
fast,  because  of  common  race  prejudice  and  general  lack  of  steadiness. 
Very  little  results  of  industrial  school  training  visible  outside  of  schools 
founded  by  industrial  school  graduates.  The  young  men  are  entering  the 
trades  and  the  colored  artisans  on  the  whole  are  successful. 

TusKEGEE. — Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — carpenters,  brick 
masons,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  shoe  makers  and  cabinet  makers. 
They  are  gaining  because  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  efficient  in 
the  trades.  The  results  of  industrial  school  training  are  that  many  men 
and  women  are  being  sent  out  as  skilled  workers.  The  young  men  are 
entering  the  trades  in  large  numbers.  The  Neg^ro  artisans  in  this  com- 
munity are  doing  well. 

Replies  of  Artisans* 

Birmingham.— Contracting  Electrician.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  union, 
tho  I  have  been  asked  to  join.  The  unions  are  not  particular  about  col- 
ored electricians  and  they  would  not  furnish  me  with  help  should  I  belong 
to  them,  which  would  handicap  my  business.  I  am  now  wiring  the  Ala- 
bama Penny  Savings  Bank  building  ($50,000)  and  a  dormitory  ($30,000). 
I  just  finished  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  ($50,000)  and  Sixth 
Avenue  Church  ($40,000),  besides  many  residences  ranging  from  $300  to 
$10,000  for  both  white  and  colored  people. 

Montgomery.— Painter.  Conditions  are  growing  better  for  the  Ne- 
gro skilled  worker  because  the  men  who  are  entering  the  trades  now  are 
steady  and  intelligent.  The  local  trade  conditions  among  Negroes  are 
encouraging.  Practically  all  of  the  brick  work,  lathing  and  plastering  is 
done  by  Negroes.  In  painting  and  carpentering  the  whites  and  blacks  are 
about  equal.  Plumbing  is  practically  a  white  trade  here.  Electricians 
are  divided  with  a  big  white  majority. 

Selma.— Merchant  Tailor.  I  employ  sixteen  workmen  and  do  an 
average  business  of  $16,000  or  $17,000  per  year.  I  work  five  white  tailors 
and  the  rest  colored.  Conditions  are  growing  better  for  the  Negro 
skilled  workers  because  they  are  growing  more  proficient 


iThe  replies  printed  in  this  section  and  followinflr  sections  are  taken  from  the  questionnaires 
which  were  filled  out  and  returned  by  Nesrro  artisans. 
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Section  7.     Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Utah 

The  Negro  population  of  these  states  in  1900  and  1910  was 
as  follows: 


States 


Arizona .  .  . 
Colorado  .  . 
Nevada  .  .  . 
New  Mexico , 
Utah  ,  .   .  . 


Total 12,834 


1900 

1910 

1.848 

2.067 

8,670 

11.458 

184 

513 

1,610 

1.628 

672 

1.148 

16.804 


The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following  Negro  skilled  or 
semi-skilled  workmen  in  these  five  states  (and  territories) : 


Male- 
Barbers  202 

Steam  railway  employees 8'J 

Brick  and  tile  makers 10 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrigrhts 21 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 10 

Butchers 4 

Carpenters  and  joiners 38 

Iron  and  steel  workers 165 

Machinists 5 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  .  1C9 


Male- 
Painters  9 

Plasterers 18 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 5 

Printers 6 

Ensrineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  ...  22 

Female- 
Dressmakers,  seamstresses  and  milliners  7S 

Printers 2 


Section  8.    Arkansas 

Arkansas  had  366,856  Negroes  in  1900  and  442,891  in  1910. 
According  to  the  census  of  1900  the  state  had  the  following 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro  laborers: 


Arkansas 


Mak 


Ensrineers  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...         1 

Barbers 411 

Steam  railway  employees 2,318 


Brick  and  tile  makers 
Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrisrhts 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Butchers 

Carpenters  and  joiners  .... 
Iron  and  steel  workers  .... 
Machinists 


93 
823 
81 
71 
569 
39 
41 


Male- 
Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons 

Millers 

Painters 

Plumbers  and  sras  fitters 

Printers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  . 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  , 
Milliners 


184 
4 

103 
29 
26 

278 


399 

7 


General  Coiiditions 

Fort  Smith. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here;  a  few  carpen- 
terSy  masons  and  blacksmiths.  He  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because 
of  manual  training  in  schools.  As  results  of  industrial  school  training, 
the  boys  who  enter  are  inclined  to  work  and  remain  in  school  longer,  and 
when  out,  readily  find  employment  There  is  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  men  entering  carpentry.  The  Negro  artisans  are 
having  fair  success  here. 

Poplar  Grove.— Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here;  a  few  car- 
penters and  brick-layers.    Skilled  labor  among  Negroes  is  gaining  because 


Arkansas,  California 
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their  work  is  proving  more  efficient.  A  vindication  of  Neg^  labor  in  the 
trades  is  a  result  of  industrial  school  training.  The  young  men  are  enter- 
ing the  trades  very  slowly.  The  artisans  in  this  community  are  earning 
a  livelihood  and  stand  second  to  none.  Our  best  buildings  are  the  work  of 
Negro  artisans.  Our  near-by  villages  have  discarded  all  other  artisans 
where  the  Negro  skilled  labor  can  be  obtained. 

Texarkana.— Many  Neg^  skilled  laborers  here — tailors,  carpenters, 
masons  and  smiths.  The  Neg^  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because 
of  the  sharpness  of  competition.  Industrial  school  training  causes  marked 
efficiency  and  steady  employment  with  good  pay  for  service.  The  young 
men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  are  receiving  good  pay  and 
steady  employment. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Brinkley. — Builder  and  Contractor.  I  can  build  anything  from  a 
pier  to  a  bank.  I  am  a  member  of  tHe  B.  and  M.  I.  U.  of  America,  which 
organization  admits  both  white  and  Negro  members.  Conditions  are 
hardly  growing  better  because  bias,  selfish  interests  tend  to  push  the 
Negro  hard. 

Endora. —Tailor.  Conditions  are  growing  better  here  because  the 
people  in  this  section  are  looking  for  the  real  artisan  regardless  of  color 
and  learning  to  appreciate  the  substantial  rather  than  the  superficial. 


Section  9.     California 

The  state  of  California  had  11,045  Negroes  in  1900  and 
21,645  in  1910.  The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following 
skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negro  laborers  for  the  state: 

California 


Male- 

Eniineers  and  firemen  (C.and  M.)  ...  1 

Baxben 170 

Steam  railway  employees 48 

Brick  and  tile  makers 9 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrigrhts 31 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 19 

Butchers 7 

Carpenters  and  joiners 41 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives  .  1 

Iron  and  steel  workers 8 

Machinists 2 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons  .  .  33 


Male- 
Painters 28 

Plasterers 20 

Plumbers  and  iras  fitters S 

Printers 7 

Steam  boiler  makers 1 

Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  ...  6 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 98 

Milliners 2 

Printers S 

Tailoresses 8 


Qenerai  Conditions 

Oakland  and  San  Francisco.— Few  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— 
carpenters,  painters  and  plasterers.  Negro  skilled  labor  is  gaining  as  a 
result  of  industrial  training  because  the  industrial  schools  add  more  skill 
to  all  lines  of  work.  A  few  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The 
Negro  artisans  are  not  having  very  great  success  here  because  they  are 
barred  by  union  labor  organizations. 
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Section  10.    Connecticut  and  Massaciiusetts 

The  Negro  population  of  these  states  in  1900  and  1910  was 
as  follows: 

States  1900  i9io 

Coimectieut 16,226  16.174 

Mauachusetta 81,974  88*042 

Total 47,200  68,216 

The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled Negro  laborers  in  these  two  states: 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 


Male- 
Enflineers  (civil  and  mechanical) ....     6 

Barbers 883 

Steam  railway  employees 114 

Brick  and  tile  makers 19 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrisrhts 66 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 208 

Butchers      28 

Carpenters  and  joiners 148 

Cabinetmakers 3 

Cotton  and  other  textile  operatives  ...    46 

Iron  and  steel  workers 101 

Machinists 68 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons  .  .  288 


Male- 
Millers   2 

Painters 125 

Plasterers 9 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters      89 

Printers 45 

Steam  boiler  makers 3 

Ensrineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .   .  144 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 438 

MiUiners 16 

Printeis 2 

Tailoresses 26 


General  Conditions 

New  Haven. — Not  many  Negro  artisans  here  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  They  are  mostly  carpenters,  masons  and  painters.  The  Ne- 
g^  skilled  laborer  is  just  about  holding  his  own  because  the  younger 
element  is  not  looking  toward  the  trades.  The  success  of  the  Negro 
artisan,  on  the  whole,  is  fair. 

Haverhill. — Fair  number  of  Neg^ro  skilled  laborers  here.  They  are 
engaged  chiefiy  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  are  just  holding  their 
own.  Industrial  school  training  would  g^ve  the  Negro  a  decided  advan- 
tage here.  The  young  men  are  not  entering  the  trades  very  fast;  they 
are  more  inclined  to  do  menial  labor.    The  artisans  are  having  fair  success. 

PiTTSFiELD. — Not  many  Neg^  skilled  laborers  here.  The  Negro 
skilled  laborer  is  losing  because  race  prejudice  discourages  him. 

Section  11.     Delaware,  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 

The  Negro  population  of  these  geographical  divisions  in 
1900  and  1910  was  as  follows: 

States  1900  1910 

Delaware 30,697  31,181 

District  of  Columbia 86.702  94,446 

Maryland 285,064  282.249 

Total 352.463  867.876 


Florida 
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The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following:  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled Negro  workers: 

Detaware.  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 


Male- 

Enffineen  (civil  and  mechanical) ...  7 

Barbers 1,202 

Steam  Railway  employees 884 

Brick  and  tile  makers 866 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  ....  289 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 288 

Butchers 161 

Caxpenters  and  joiners 660 

Cabinetmakers 28 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives  15 

Iron  and  steel  workers 860 

Machinists 44 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons . 


Male- 
Millers  

Painters 

Plasterers  

Plumbers  and  ffas  fitters 

Printers 

Steam  boilermakers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary) 


241 
210 
108 
122 
1 
602 


Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses ....  2,646 

Milliners 6 

Printers 19 

Taik>resses 16 


General  Conditions 

Washington. —Not  many  Neg^ro  skilled  laborers  here.  They  are 
losing  because  of  labor  unions.  Very  little  results  of  industrial  school 
training  is  perceptible  save  in  the  increase  in  school  attendance.  A  few 
young  men  are  becoming  engineers.    Those  in  the  trades  are  doing  well. 

Baltimore. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters, 
cement  layers,  shoemakers  and  printers.  The  Negro  is  losing  as  a  skilled 
laborer  because  of  insufficient  opportunity  for  intensive  industrial  train-> 
ing.  Industrial  school  training  has  caused  an  awakened  interest  of  edu- 
cated classes  in  the  need  for  artisans  in  the  community.  The  young  men 
are  entering  the  trades  in  a  very  slight  degree  only.  The  Negro  artisans 
are  producing  satisfactory  results  because  they  show  possibility  of  per- 
fooning  employment  in  practically  any  line. 


Section  12.     Florida 

There  were  230,730  Negroes  in  Florida  in  1900  and  308,669 
in  1910.  The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following  skilled  or 
semi-skilled  Negro  laborers: 

Florida 


Male- 
Enflineers  (civil  snd  mechsnicsl)  ...         6 

Barbers 852 

steam  railway  employees  : 2,118 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwriflrhts  ....     196 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 99 

Butchers 120 

Carpenters  and  joiners  .' l,16n 

Machinists 39 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .     287 


Male- 
Painters    218 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 37 

Printers 29 

Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .  394 


Female- 
Dress  makers  and  seamstresses 
Milliners 


891 
2 


General  Conditions 

Greenville.  —There  is  a  friendly  feeling^  between  the  white  and  col- 
ored laborers  here,  largely  due  to  the  Neg^'s  preparation.  The  conditions 
are  g^wing^  better  for  the  Neg^  skilled  workers  because  they  can  do 
more  work  and  in  many  cases  better  work. 
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Section  13.    Georgia 

The  state  of  Georgia  had  a  Negro  population  of  1,034,813 
in  1900  and  of  1,176,987  in  1910.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  there  were  the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro 
workers  in  the  state: 

Oeorglii 


Male- 
En^neen  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...         6 

Barbers 1,116 

Steam  railway  employees 6,866 

Btick  and  tile  makers 639 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  ....  1,230 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 664 

Butchers 363 

Carpenters  and  joiners 3,385 

Cabinet  makers 54 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives    3"6 

Iron  and  steel  workers 281 

Machinists 154 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 1.608 


Male- 
Millers   126 

Painters 866 

Plasterers S0« 

Plumbers  and  sas  fitters 189 

Printers 68 

Steam  boiler  makers 83 

Enflineers  and  firemen  (stationary) .  .  886 

Female — 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  ....  2,234 

Milliners 7 

Piinters 8 

Tailoressea 25 


General  Conditions 

Albany. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters,  masons  and 
blacksmiths.  Negro  skilled  labor  is  gaining  because  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. Industrial  school  training  has  caused  very  marked  results. 
Many  young  men  are  enteiing  the  trades.  The  success  among  the  artisans 
at  present  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  in  many  years. 

Americus. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here;  a  few  carpenters, 
masons  and  blacksmiths.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer.  In- 
dustrial school  training  has  produced  good  results.  Few  young  men  are 
entering  the  trades.    The  artisans  are  having  good  success. 

Covington.— Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here;  a  few  carpenters. 
The  Neg^  skilled  laborer  is  gaining  because  the  attendance  in  trade  de- 
partments is  increasing.  Industrial  school  training  has  caused  improve- 
ment in  the  homes.  Many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The 
artisans  find  ready  employment 

Dawson. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters,  brickma- 
sons,  blacksmiths  and  tailors.  They  are  gaining  because  of  the  increase 
m  intelligence.  Very  little  results  of  industrial  school  training  evident 
in  this  community.  The  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro 
artisans  are  succeeding  well. 

Fort  Valley. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here.  They  are  chiefly 
builders.  The  Negro  skilled  laborer  is  losing  here  because  he  does  not  fit 
himself  to  compete  with  the  trained  white  artisan.  Those  who  are  able 
to  hold  their  own  are  those  who  have  had  some  industrial  school  training. 
A  great  many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades,  but  they  are  going  in 
as  apprentices  and  can  hardly  attain  the  efficiency  to  cope  with  the 
trained  artisan.    The  Negro  trained  laborer  is  having  splendid  success. 
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Harlem. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here  for  the  size  of  the  town- 
carpenters,  printers,  masons,  blacksmiths  and  engineers.  They  are 
gaining  because  of  competency  and  reliability.  As  results  of  industrial 
school  training  there  are  better  buildings,  better  kept  homes  and  scien- 
tific farming.  The  young  men  enter  the  trades  now  and  then  and  are 
having  great  success.    They  are  all  kept  busy. 

Hartwell. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters  and  ma- 
sons. In  many  instances  they  are  losing  because  of  the  lack  of  constancy. 
Industrial  school  training  creates  thrift  and  industrial  habits.  Not  many 
young  men  in  this  section  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  artisan  is 
having  moderate  success  here. 

La  Grange. — ^Aboutadozen  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters, 
bricklayers  and  plasterers.  They  are  losing  here  because  of  race  antipa- 
thy and  a  love  for  their  own  by  the  other  race.  Not  many  results  of 
industrial  school  training  visible  as  yet.  Few  such  students  have  com6 
here.  Not  very  many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans 
are  making  a  moderate  living. 

Macon. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — brickmasons,  carpenters, 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  plasterers  and  painters.  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  is  gaining,  but  the  demand  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply.  The  majority  of  the  graduates  of  industrial  schools  are  either  in 
the  civil  service  or  studying  or  practicing  some  profession.  Not  many 
young  men  entering  the  trades.  Most  of  the  brick  work  and  plastering 
is  done  by  colored  artisans.  Can  find  them  at  work  on  the  largest  and 
finest  buildings.  We  have  at  least  two  Negro  contractors,  whose  patrons 
are  almost  exclusively  of  the  other  race. 

Stanfordville. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here.  They  fol- 
low farming  chiefly.  The  Negro  skilled  laborer  is  losing  here,  because 
before  the  Civil  War  it  was  customary  to  put  Negro  boys  under  a  good 
artisan  as  apprentices  to  learn  certain  trades.  With  freedom  these  con- 
ditions passed  away  and  Negro  men  as  a  whole  are  not  inclined  for  their 
boys  to  learn  trades.  Very  little  results  of  industrial  training  perceptible. 
The  sewing  and  cooking  departments  of  many  of  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association  schools  produce  very  marked  results  among  the  Negro 
women.  The  Negro  artisans  receive  all  the  patronage  of  the  community 
from  both  races.     Efficient  work  is  all  that  is  required. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Albany. — Contractor  and  Builder.  There  are  more  colored  workmen 
here  than  white,  hence  the  feeling  is  fairly  good.  Conditions  are  grow- 
ing better  for  the  Negro  skilled  worker.  This  is  the  day  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  the  mechanical  world  and  especially  here  in  southwest 
Georgia. 
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Americus.  —Contracting  Plasterer  and  Brick  Mason.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  Union  No.  19,  Georgia,  B.  and  M.  I.  U.  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Conditions  are  improving  slightly.  The  Neg^  can  do  more 
and  better  work  in  a  given  time  and  have  less  to  say  about  it  and  give 
the  contractor  less  trouble.  While  some  contractors  favor  the  white  me- 
chanic as  a  general  thing  the  work  is  more  progressive  with  the  Neg^  at 
his  post.  The  Neg^  workers  need  to  learn  about  plan  reading  and  thoroly 
fit  themselves  for  their  work. 

Americus.  —Contractor  and  Builder.  Conditions  seem  to  be  standing 
because  white  workers  are  coming  in  and  preventing  the  Neg^  workers 
from  having  so  much  to  do.  Perhaps  the  colored  workman  would  do 
better  if  he  possessed  more  stability  and  reliability.  There  would  be  a 
greater  demand  for  his  work. 

Atlanta.— Bricklayer.  Conditions  are  growing  better  for  the  Negro 
skilled  worker  because  the  class  of  work  done  at  present  demands  the 
skilled  workman.  I  was  secretary  of  B.  and  M.  I.  U.  No.  6  of  Georgia 
for  five  years,  said  union  being  colored.  Whites  and  Neg^roes  have  sepa- 
rate unions  but  their  laws  and  government  are  the  same,  each  receiving 
charter  and  regulations  from  the  executive  board  of  the  B.  and  M.  L  U. 
of  America. 

Atlanta.  —Plumber.  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  join  the  union 
but  have  been  refused  because  of  my  color.  Conditions  are  growing  bet- 
ter for  the  Negro  workers  because  skill  is  able  to  compete  with  skill  and 
the  men  of  the  other  race  who  are  in  the  field  find  that  they  must  forget 
prejudice,  etc. ,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  their  rivals.  A  few  years 
ago  the  supply  houses  in  Atlanta  would  not  sell  material  of  any  kind  to  a 
Negro  master  plumber  but  now  they  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  us  the 
best  of  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  wholesale  prices. 

Atlanta. — Brick  Mason.  There  is  the  same  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination as  in  other  fields  of  labor.  Negro  contractors  are  barred  even 
from  the  architects'  ofiices.  About  one  per  cent  of  these  ofiices  are  open 
to  Negroes.  In  some  cases  it  has  come  under  my  observation  that  even 
if  a  Negro  has  equal  ability  and  in  some  instances  a  lower  bid  he  is  barred 
or  the  job  is  g^ven  to  his  white  opponent. 

Bainbridge.— Horse  Shoer.  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between 
the  white  and  colored  workers  here.  There  is  a  class  of  white  and  colored 
people  here  that  can  get  together  and  settle  any  difference.  I  came  to 
this  town  about  ten  years  ago  by  an  invitation  from  the  mayor  and  chief 
of  police  to  establish  a  business.  They  have  stood  by  me  as  they  would 
stand  by  a  white  man. 

Gibson. — Blacksmith  and  Buggy  Builder.  So  far  as  blacksmithing  is 
concerned  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  efficiency  of  the  workman.  Conditions 
are  growing  better  because  the  masses  are  being  educated  to  the  imme- 
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diate  needs  of  their  community,  thus  makinur  themselves  useful.  I  have 
been  establisht  here  four  years.  All  of  the  county's  work  in  general 
repairing  on  road  machines,  carts,  dumps,  wheelers  is  done  at  my  place. 

Oxford. — Carpenter  and  Builder.  Conditions  are  growing  better 
because  the  richer  and  better  class  of  whites  has  now  reached  the  place 
where  the  skill  of  the  workman  and  not  the  color  of  his  skin  is  considered. 
I  finished  oue  of  the  finest  white  churches  in  Covington  and  a  twelve-room 
dwelling  for  a  white  banker's  son.  I  can  use  any  man's  blue  print  if  it 
can  be  worked  by  the  scale. 


Section  14.     Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 

The  Negro  population  in  these  states  in  1900  and  1910  was 
as  follows: 

States  1900  1910 

niinoia 85,078  109,041 

Indiana 67.5')5  60,280 

Michffiran 16,816  17.115 

MinnesoU 4,959  7.084 

Wiaconsin 2,642  2.9W 


Total 166.900  196.420 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  these  states  had  the  follow- 
ing Negro  skilled  or  semi-skilled  workers: 

Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 


Male— 

Enffineera  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...  7 

Barbers 2,135 

Steam  railway  employees 1,030 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  ....  226 

Briclc  and  tile  makers 187 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 82 

Butchers 147 

Carpenters  and  joiners 353 

Cabinet  makers 18 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives      20 

Iron  and  steel  workers 441 

Machinists 83 

Marble  and  stone  catters  and  masons . .    824 


Male- 
Millers 38 

Painters 289 

Plasterers 267 

Plumbers  and  aras  fitters 63 

Printers 94 

Steam  boiler  makers 6 

Engineers  and  firemen  (  stationary  )    .  676 

Female — 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  ....  1,179 

Milliners 24 

Printers 7 

Tailoresses 14 


General  Conditions 

Chicago.— Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters,  plum- 
bers, brick-layers  and  plasterers.  The  Negro  artisan  is  losing  because 
of  labor  unions  and  competition.  Industrial  school  training  is  producing 
good  results  where  skilled  workmen  are  turned  out.  Very  few  young 
men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  are  having  small  success  in  a 
general  way.     Some  few  are  doing  excellently. 

Minneapolis. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters, 
plasterers  and  contractors.  As  a  skilled  laborer  the  Negro  is  gaining 
because  of  his  superior  work.  Not  many  young  men  are  entering  the 
trades.    The  artisans  are  succeeding  well. 
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St.  Paul. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— shoe  makers,  tai- 
lors, cleaners  and  pressers.  The  Negro  skilled  laborer  is  not  gaining 
because  of  a  lack  of  "get  up.''  No  results  of  industrial  school  training 
are  evident.    The  Negro  young  men  are  not  entering  the  trades. 


Section  15.     Iowa  and  Kansas 

The  Negro  population  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  for  1900  and 
1910  was  as  follows: 


States  J900 

Iowa 12.698 

Kansas 62.008 


Total 64,696 


1910 

15.078 
64.604 

69.682 


According  to  the  census  of  1900  these  two  states  had  the 
following  skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negro  laborers: 


Iowa  and  Kansas 


Male- 
Barbers  496 

Steam  railway  employees 640 

Brick  and  tile  makers 96 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 128 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 44 

Butchers 79 

Carpenters  and  joiners 127 

Cabmet  makers 2 

Iron  and  steel  workers 80 

Machinists 17 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons  .  .  291 
Millers 20 


Male- 
Painters  65 

Plasterers 167 

Plumbers  and  aras  fitters 20 

Printers 89 

Steam  boiler  makers 3 

En^neers  and  firemen  (stationary)    .   .  138 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 199 

Printers 5 

Tailoresses 1 


General  Conditions 

Des  Moines. — About  thirty  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— two  carpen- 
tersy  six  masons,  three  linotypers,  one  printer,  five  chauffeurs,  one  lathe 
worker,  five  modistes  and  seven  manicurists.  Very  few  young  men  are 
entering  the  trades.    The  artisans  are  succeeding  very  well. 

Atchison. — The  Negro  skilled  laborer  is  in  evidence  here.  The 
largest  blacksmith  and  repair  shop  in  the  state  of  Kansas  is  in  this  city. 
It  is  kept  by  a  Negro  whose  income  is  said  to  be  more  than  $8,000  a  year. 

Lawrence.— Not  many  skilled  Neg^ro  laborers  here — blacksmiths, 
marble  cutters,  electric  wirers,  plumbers  and  carpenters.  The  Negro  is 
gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because  he  has  begun  to  recognize  the  need 
for  efficiency  in  order  to  be  steadily  employed.  The  results  of  industrial 
school  training  are  very  apparent — increased  efficiency,  increased  self  re- 
spect and  aspiration,  and  respect  from  the  opposite  race.  The  artisans 
here  are  successful  in  keeping  busy  all  of  their  time.  They  are  promoted 
and  their  salaries  are  frequently  raised. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Des  Moines.  —Dressmaker.  There  is  no  union  here  of  members  of 
my  trade.     If  there  were,  I  could  join  along  with  the  white  workers. 


Kentucky 
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They  treat  me  as  well  as  they  treat  each  other  and  the  Negn^  woman 
who  learns  her  trade  well  has  the  same  chance  that  the  white  girls  have. 
I  have  worked  at  my  trade  for  more  than  ten  years.  I  have  held  positions 
in  some  of  the  largest  white  establishments  in  this  state  as  manager  and 
as  head  waist  maker  and  have  always  been  well  treated. 

DBS  Moines.— Mechanic.  Conditions  are  growing  better.  Negroes 
hold  good  positions  when  competent,  providing  they  are  self-respecting 
and  stick  to  business.  I  am  hopeful  for  Negro  skilled  workmen.  We 
should  have  more  of  them.  I  believe,  tho,  the  Negroes  should  organize 
and  own  and  operate  business  for  themselves. 


Section  16.     Kentucky 

The  state  of  Kentucky  had  284,706  Negroes  in  1900  and 
261,656  in  1910.  According  to  the  twelfth  census  the  state 
had  the  following  skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negro  laborers: 

Kentucky 


Bftale- 

Enidneers  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...  4 

Barbers 812 

Steam  railway  employees 2,384 

Brick  and  tile  makers 342 

Blacksmiths  and  wheel  vrrisrhts  ....  539 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 116 

Butchers 98 

Carpenters  and  joiners 701 

Cabinet  makers 11 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives    117 

Iron  and  steel  workers 370 

Machinists 36 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  757 


Male- 
Millers    76 

Painters 234 


Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  sras  fitters 

Printers 

Steam  boiler  makers 

En^rineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  . 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  .   .   . 

Milliners 

Printers 

Tailoresses 


286 

87 

21 

6 

431 


721 
7 
2 
4 


General  Conditions 

Bowling  Green.— Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  stone  masons.  They  are  gaining  because  the  skilled 
laborer  has  no  trouble  in  getting  work.  All  who  desire  to  work  are  kept 
busy.  Those  artisans  coming  from  our  industrial  schools  are  doing  well; 
the  better  prepared  they  are  the  better  they  succeed.  Not  very  many 
young  men  entering  the  trades,  but  a  surprising  number  considering  the 
sentiment.     Sentiment  is  getting  better  and  they  are  succeeding. 

Frankfort.— Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here  in  proportion  to  the 
population— carpenters,  plasterers,  engineers,  stone  masons,  firemen, 
shoe  makers,  paper  hangers  and  decorators.  The  Negro  skilled  laborers 
are  losing  slightly  because  they  are  not  as  steadily  employed  as  heretofore 
and  many  have  moved  to  other  towns  and  cities.  Industrial  school  train- 
ing causes  those  having  trades  to  receive  better  wages  and  to  be  more 
self-sustaining  and  independent.  Few  young  men  are  entering  the  trades; 
not  enough,  tho.  Most  of  the  artisans  are  substantial  citizens,  possessing 
homes  of  their  own  besides  other  property.  Many  of  these  homes  are 
unusually  modem,  commodious  and  good. 
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Hawesville. —Three  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— two  blacksmiths 
and  a  tinner.  They  are  gaining  because  the  demand  for  their  labor  is 
increasing.  Industrial  school  training  causes  better  pay  and  greater  de- 
mand for  their  service.  The  young  men  are  entering  the  trades  slowly 
but  the  success  is  encouraging. 

Henderson. — An  average  number  of  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  They  are  seemingly  holding  their  own. 
Few  young  men  enter  the  trades.  The  artisans  are  succeeding  when 
efficient. 

Lebanon.— Few  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— plasterers,  carpenters 
and  stone  masons.  They  are  losing  because  the  older  skilled  laborers  are 
dying  and  the  young  men  have  not  learned  the  trades.  The  young  men 
are  not  entering  the  trades.    The  success  of  the  artisans  is  only  moderate. 

Lexington. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — plumbers,  black- 
smiths, tinners,  carpenters,  painters,  brick-layers,  stone  masons,  silver 
smiths  and  tailors.  The  Neg^  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because 
there  are  more  here  now  than  fifteen  years  ago.  Industrial  school  train- 
ing has  produced  good  results.  The  people  are  learning  that  labor  is 
honorable,  understanding  that  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  you  must  earn 
what  you  eat.    The  artisans  are  succeeding  finely. 

Richmond. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters,  masons, 
engineers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  upholsterers  and  tinners.  The  skilled 
laborer  is  gaining  because  he  is  much  in  demand.  If  a  Negro  can  do  good 
work  he  need  not  fear  the  white  man,  but  he  loses  when  his  work  does 
not  come  up  to  the  white  man's.  We  need  more  skilled  laborers  here. 
There  are  wide  fields  open  to  the  skilled  laborer  here.  We  have  to  give 
our  work  to  the  white  man  because  the  Negro  cannot  do  it.  The  industrial 
school  training  is  doing  a  great  thing  for  the  young  Negro.  He  is  going 
out  into  the  world  and  doing  business  for  himself.  He  is  his  own  boss 
and  is  making  good  money.  Where  he  at  one  time  worked  under  a  boss 
for  three  dollars  per  week,  he  is  now  making  under  his  own  management 
ten  and  fifteen  dollars  per  week.  Many  young  men  are  entering  the 
trades.    The  Negro  artisans  are  succeeding  very  well. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Frankfort. —Shoe  Maker  and  Repairer.  There  is  a  friendly  feeling 
between  the  white  and  colored  workers  in  my  trade  here.  I  have  had 
white  shoe  makers  work  for  me.  My  shop  is  equipt  with  modem  ma- 
chines and  I  made  them  pay  for  themselves.  I  enjoy  a  nice  trade  from 
both  white  and  Negro  patrons. 

Frankfort. — General  Contractor  and  Builder.  Conditions  are  not  so 
good  here  because  of  growing  race  prejudice  and  because  there  are  not 
young  men  enough  learning  the  trade.    I  came  to  Frankfort  in  1883  and  for 


Louisiana 
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eight  years  thereafter  my  work  was  for  white  contractors.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  contracting  for  myself  and  have  had  as  many  as  seventy- 
five  men  under  my  employ  at  one  time.  None  of  the  white  contractors 
in  Frankfort  now  will  employ  colored  mechanics. 

Hawesville. — Blacksmith.  There  exists  a  friendly  feeling  here 
between  colored  and  white  workers.  I  think  conditions  are  growing  bet^ 
ter  for  the  Negro  laborer  because  he  does  better  work  with  less  conten- 
tion with  contractors. 

Henderson.— Blacksmith.  There  is  an  exceedingly  friendly  and 
congenial  feeling  between  the  white  and  colored  workers  here,  hardly  any 
prejudice  existing  as  far  as  trade  relations  are  concerned.  As  I  see  it 
the  country  is  demanding  efficiency  and  satisfactory  results  and  if  the 
Neg^  mechanic  can  produce  these  he  is  sure  to  get  recognition  and  con- 
sideration. 


Section  17.     Louisiana 

The  state  of  Louisiana  had  650,804  Negroes  in  1900  and 
713,874  in  1910.  The  twelfth  census  (1900)  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negroes  for  the  state: 

LouUiana 


Male- 

Enffineera  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...  14 

Barbers 515 

Steam  railway  employees 3,086 

Brick  and  tile  makers 839 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwriflrhts ....  700 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 804 

Butchers 195 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1,711 

Cabinet  makers 45 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives      22 

Iron  and  steel  workers 36 

Machinists S3 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons.  877 


Male- 
Millers  31 

Painters 354 


Plasterers 

Plumbers  and  ^as  fitters 

Printers 

Steam  boiler  makers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary) 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  .   .   . 

Milliners 

Tailoresses 


271 

27 

60 

7 

504 


2.241 

12 
99 


General  Conditions 

Baton  Rouge. —Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters,  brick 
masons,  plasterers,  painters  and  decorators.  The  Negro  artisan  is  hold- 
ing his  own  here  because  there  are  not  so  many  white  artisans  and  the 
Negro  gives  full  satisfaction.  Very  many  young  men  are  entering  the 
trades.    The  Negro  skilled  laborers  are  having  fair  success. 

Monroe.— Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  plasterers,  etc.  The  Negro  skilled  laborer  is  gaining  because 
of  his  efficiency  in  whatever  he  has  a  chance  to  do.  Whenever  the  trained 
man  is  given  work  he  does  it  commendably  no  matter  where  trained,  in 
school  or  out.  The  training  is  the  necessity  and  should  be  given  to  all. 
The  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.    The  Negro  artisan  is  having 
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such  success  as  should  be  reasonably  expected  from  one  who  does  his  duty 
with  an  open  chance  before  him. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Baton  Rouge. —Contractor  and  Brick-layer.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  trade 
union  at  present  for  the  union  went  to  the  bad  here  more  than  a  year  ago. 
At  that  time  we  had  quite  a  number  of  whites  in  our  organization,  tho 
we  Negroes  had  the  majority.  I  think  conditions  are  growing  better  for 
the  Negro  skilled  worker.  He  does  his  work  as  a  rule  with  more  taste 
and  does  more  in  an  allotted  time.  That  within  itself  is  the  solution  of 
the  work  problem.  The  man  who  has  work  to  be  done  employs  as  a  rule 
the  man  who  puts  up  the  most  complete  package.  The  majority  of  the 
mechanics  in  Baton  Rouge  are  colored  and  they  own  an  enormous  amount 
of  real  estatfe.  We  have  any  quantity  of  jack-leg  white  carpenters  who 
dislike  working  with  the  colored  brother  but  they  need  his  assistance  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  work  with  him,  tho  with  reluctancy.  In  other 
words,  they  simply  can't  do  without  the  colored  man  in  the  trades.  We 
have  two  colored  men  here  who  have  been  contracting  for  twenty  years. 
They  are  highly  considered  by  the  white  people  and  do  principally  all  of 
the  city  work.  They  are  now  engaged  in  putting  another  story  on  one  of 
the  largest  hotels  in  the  city. 

Monroe.— Plasterer,  I  do  not  belong  to  a  trade  union  because  I  do 
not  endorse  the  methods  adopted  by  trade  unions  to  enforce  their  claims. 
An  amicable  relation  exists  between  the  white  and  colored  workers  of  my 
trade  in  this  place.  I  fear  conditions  are  not  growing  better  for  the 
Negro  skilled  worker  because  of  the  very  small  number  with  a  liberal 
education  that  are  engaged  in  the  trades. 

New  Orleans.  —Electrician.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  trade  union  because 
the  union  here  will  not  admit  a  Negro.  I  believe  the  conditions  for  the 
Negro  skilled  worker  are  growing  better  because  the  world  is  now  looking 
for  the  man  who  can  deliver  the  goods.  My  experience  in  this  city  has 
been  interesting.  My  work  is  inspected  and  approved  by  a  board  known 
as  the  Louisiana  Fire  Prevention  Bureau.  The  city  electrician  also 
approves  my  work. 

Section  18.     Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 

The  Negro  population  in  these  states  in  1900  and  1910  was 
as  follows: 

States  1900  1910 

Maine 1,319  1,364 

New  Hampshire 662  564 

Rhode  Island 9,C92  9.529 

Vermont 826  1,621 


Totol 11,899  18,078 


Mississippi 
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According  to  the  census  of  1900  these  states  contained  the 
following  skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negro  workers: 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 


Male- 
Barbers  106 

Steam  railway  employees S3 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 19 

Bxick  and  tile  makers 1 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 18 

Butchers 11 

Carpenters  and  joiners 84 

Cabinet  makers 2 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives .  24 

Iron  and  steel  workers 16 

Machinists 17 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  .  69 


Male- 
Painters    88 

Plasterers 8 

Plumbers  and  flras  fitters      6 

Printers 8 

Steam  boiler  makers 1 

Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary) ...  % 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 186 

Milliners 8 

Printers 1 

Tailoresses 4 


Section  19.     Mississippi 

The  state  of  Mississippi  had  a  Negro  population  of  907,630 
in  1900  and  of  1,009,487  in  1910.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  there  were  the  following  skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negro 
workers  in  the  state: 


Male- 


Mlsslsslpiri 


MaU 


Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  392 

Millers 16 

Painters 227 

Plumbers  and  gras  fitters 27 

Printers 27 

Ensrineers  and  firemen  (stationary  ) .  .  479 

Female — 

Dressmakers  and  seanistresses  ....  1,112 

Milliners 8 


EnsiAeers  (civil  and  mechanical)  .  .  3 

Barbers 486 

Steam  railway  employees 4,681 

Brick  and  tile  makers 460 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwriffhts  ....     668 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 162 

Butchers 183 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1.497 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives      14 

Iron  and  steel  workers 48 

Machinists 62 

General  Conditions 

Holly  Springs. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here  — black- 
smiths, carpenters  and  brick  masons.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled 
laborer  because  his  services  are  always  in  demand.  Industrial  school 
training  has  produced  efficiency  and  reliability.  Only  a  few  young  men 
are  entering  the  trades. 

Indianola.  —Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — contractors,  foremen, 
carpenters,  brick-layers,  electricians,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  agricultur- 
ists, etc.  The  Negro  artisan  is  gaining  in  proportion  to  his  skill.  There 
are  more  demands  for  laborers  trained  in  industrial  schools  than  for  the 
unskilled.  Some  of  the  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans 
of  this  community  are  attaining  competence  and  material  and  business 
rating  of  a  high  order. 

Natchez. — About  twenty  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters, 
masons,  plasterers,  painters,  blacksmiths  and   chauffeurs.    The   skilled 
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Negro  laborers  are  gaining  here  because  of  proficiency.  Industrial  school 
training  turns  out  better  workmen.  The  young  men  are  entering  the 
trades.    The  Neg^  artisans  are  having  fair  success  here. 

VlCKSBURG.— Many  skilled  laborers  here — carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  paper  hangers,  cement  workers,  plasterers,  painters  and  uphols- 
terers. In  some  respects  they  are  losing  because  of  prejudice.  First, 
eleven  years  ago  there  was  not  a  contractor  here  who  did  not  work  Ne- 
groes, now  the  leading  contractor  does  not  employ  a  single  Negro  carpen- 
ter. Secondly,  because  the  Negro  as  a  carpenter  does  not  acquire  the 
skill  of  the  finished  workman.  There  are  more  Negro  brick-layers  than 
white  and  they  get  work  with  all  the  contractors.  The  best  cement 
worker  and  plasterer  in  town  is  a  Negro.  The  third  reason  that  the  Ne- 
gro is  losing  is  that  there  are  no  young  men  entering  the  trades  to  fill  the 
old  workmen's  places.  Not  many  workmen  here  who  have  attended  in- 
dustrial schools.  The  Negro  artisans  are  having  fair  success;  that  is, 
they  make  money.  The  brick  masons  and  cement  workers  do  not  accu- 
mulate very  much. 

Replies  off  Artisans 

Indianola. — Carpenter.  A  fairly  good  feeling  exists  between  the 
white  and  colored  workers  in  this  section.  Conditions  are  growing  bet- 
ter for  the  Negro  skilled  worker  because  ability  is  the  thing  needed  and 
most  contractors  (private  parties)  have  seen  that  the  skilled  Neg^o  me- 
chanic is  a  money  saver. 

Natchez. — Mason.  I  am  a  member  of  Natchez  Union,  No.  7,  being 
permitted  to  join  with  the  white  workers.  I  think  conditions  are  growing 
better  for  the  Negro  skilled  laborer. 

VlCKSBURG. — Contracting  Brick-layer.  There  is  a  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  white  and  colored  workers  here  and  the  conditions  are  growing 
better  for  the  Negro  skilled  workers.  I  am  president  of  the  Brick-layers' 
Union,  to  which  both  whites  and  Negroes  belong. 

VlCKSBURG. — Decorator.  Conditions  are  growing  better  for  the  Ne- 
gro skilled  laborer  because  thoro  training  is  giving  him  confidence  in  him- 
self and  is  demonstrating  the  Negro's  ability  to  render  competent  service. 
When  I  began  this  work  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  remaining  in  the 
trade;  but  finding  it  a  lucrative  trade  I  applied  myself  diligently,  always 
with  a  desire  to  excel.  As  a  result  my  reputation  as  a  workman  grew 
and  today  I  cannot  accept  all  the  work  offered  me. 

Yazoo  City.— Contractor  and  Builder.  Conditions  are  growing  bet- 
ter for  the  Negro  skilled  worker  because  he  is  learning  to  see  how  well 
he  can  do  what  is  entrusted  to  him  instead  of  how  little  he  can  do  for  the 
money  that  is  paid  him.  I  teach  my  men  to  do  their  work  so  well  that 
no  one  else  can  improve  upon  it;  the  importance  of  doing  their  best  at  all 
times.     I  believe  it  is  largely  this  that  keeps  me  busy. 
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Section  20.     Missouri 

The  state  of  Missouri  had  a  Negro  population  of  161,234 
in  1900  and  of  157,452  in  1910.  The  census  of  1900  recorded 
the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro  workers  for  the 
state: 

Missouri 


Male- 
Ehiffineers  (civil  and  mechanical)  ....     2 

Barbers 910 

Steam  railway  employees 769 

Brick  and  tile  makers 275 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 187 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 65 

Butchers      116 

Carpenters  and  joiners 219 

Cabinet  makers 5 

Cotton  and  other  textile  operatives  ...     6 

Iron  and  steel  workers 248 

Machinists 23 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons  .  .  796 


Male- 
Millers    29 

Painters 66 

Plasterers 212 

Plumbers  and  aras  fitters      80 

Printers 87 

Steam  boiler  makers 3 

En^rineers  and  firemen  (stationary) .  .   .  411 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 412 

Milliners 2 

Printers 2 

Tailoresses 4 


General  Conditions 

BooNYiLLE. — Several  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— two  carpenters, 
two  masons,  two  engineers  and  a  plumber.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a 
skilled  laborer.  The  number  has  increased  slightly  in  ten  years.  As.  re- 
sults of  industrial  school  training  we  have  an  engineer  and  a  carpenter. 
Only  three  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  here  are 
succeeding  well. 

Chilucothe. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— a  few  black- 
smiths, engineers  and  masons,  a  few  gardeners  and  farmers,  while  the 
majority  are  day  laborers.  The  Negro  is  losing  as  a  skilled  laborer  be- 
cause he  is  not  pursuing  it  extensively.  In  this  section  he  is  not  taking 
up  the  work.  Those  who  do  follow  it  find  employment  readily.  There 
are  no  persons  here  from  an  industrial  school.  The  young  men  are  not 
entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  skilled  laborer  is  succeeding  where  he 
can  do  the  work. 

Dalton. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters,  plas- 
terers and  painters.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because 
of  large  openings.  Many  results  visible  in  every  way  of  industrial  school 
training,  especially  in  the  trained  farmers.  Some  young  men  are  entering 
the  trades.    The  Neg^  artisan  is  succeeding  well  in  this  community. 

Mar YVILLE.— Practically  no  Neg^ro  skilled  laborers  here — a  few  plas- 
terers and  house-cleaners.  Those  laboring  in  these  occupations  are  very 
proficient.  There  is  no  gain  in  the  number  because  organized  white  labor 
does  all  of  the  skilled  work  and  there  are  too  few  Negroes  to  organize. 
There  are  no  Negro  workmen  trained  in  industrial  schools  in  this  city. 
The  young  men  are  not  entering  the  trades.  What  Negro  artisans  there 
are  are  having  splendid  success. 
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St.  Louis. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— brick-layers, 
carpenters,  plumbers,  blacksmiths,  paper-hangers  and  plasterers.  The 
Negro  is  not  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because  of  lack  of  motive  and 
inclination.  Industrial  school  training  promises  much.  Not  many  young 
men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  artisan  as  far  as  he  is  efficient 
is  succeeding  splendidly. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

BooNViLLE. — Contracting  Brick-layer  and  Plasterer.  There  is  a  good 
feeling  here  between  the  white  and  colored  workers  in  my  trade.  I  fre- 
quently hire  white  plasterers.  Conditions  are  growing  better  for  the 
Negro  skilled  laborer. 

Dalton. — Carpenter.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  union,  tho  I  could  join 
with  the  whites.  An  agreeable  feeling  exists  between  the  races  in  my 
trade.    Conditions  grow  better  as  the  Negro  workers  master  their  trades. 

St.  Louis. — Stone  Cutter.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Building  Laborers' 
International  Protective  Union,  Local  No.  3,  a  Neg^  union.  Neg^roes 
cannot  join  with  the  whites.  The  conditions  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
growing  better  here  for  there  are  not  enough  Negroes  in  the  trades  to 
make  it  so.  I  could  put  many  to  work  if  they  were  qualified.  We  have 
a  f^w  plasterers  and  brick-layers  working  here,  but  they  cannot  get  into 
the  unions  here  on  account  of  past  dealings  with  white  unions  in  regard 
to  colored  hod  carriers'  union.  We  have  seven-tenths  of  the  work  here 
now. 

St.  Louis. — Electrician.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  union  because  Ne- 
groes are  not  admitted  to  Electrical  Workers'  Union  in  the  state  of 
Missouri.  Conditions  are  growing  better  because  the  Negroes  are  build- 
ing more  homes  and  business  places  for  themselves  in  St.  Louis.  Negro 
plumbers  are  in  great  demand  here,  there  being  only  one  finished  plumber 
here  at  present  The  Negro  tradesmen  need  a  leader  to  go  to  the  front 
for  them  and  I  think  they  will  be  able  to  get  into  the  unions  then.  I 
could  get  three  times  as  much  work  if  I  could  join  the  Electrical  Workers' 
Union.  As  I  am  the  only  finished  Negro  electrician  here  I  cannot  fight 
the  union  alone.  There  are  six  other  unfinished  Negro  electricians  here 
who  do  very  good  work. 

Section  21.     New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 

The  Negro  population  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  in  1900  and  1910  was  as  follows: 

States  1900  i9to 

New  York 99.232  134.181 

New  Jersey 69,844  89,760 

PennBylvania 156.846  198.908 

Total 825.921  417.849 


New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
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The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following  Negro  skilled  or 
semi-skilled  laborers  for  these  three  states: 


New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 


Mate- 

Enflineers  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...  26 

Barbers 2,461 

Steam  railway  employees 674 

Brick  and  tile  makers 2,744 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwriirhts  ....  244 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 169 

Butchers 112 

Carpenters  and  joiners 488 

Cabinet  makers 22 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives      48 

Iron  and  steel  workers 1,764 

Machinists 157 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  1.644 


Male- 
Millers    20 

Painters 480 

Plasterers 172 

Plumbers  and  sas  fitters 119 

Printers 200 

Steam  boiler  makers 9 

Enirineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .  797 


Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 

Milliners 

Printers 

Tailoresses 


2,764 

24 

4 

32 


Two  recent  studies  of  the  economic  status  of  the  Negro  in 
York  City'  show  that  in  the  skilled  trades  *  *the  Negro  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.     Only  four  in  every  thousand  where 

there  should  be  eighteen The  census  division  of 

mechanical  pursuits  shows  only  a  few  colored  men  working 
at  trades,  and  the  paucity  of  the  numbers  is  often  attributed 
by  the  Negro  to  a  third  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  progress, 
the  trade  union."*  Hence  in  New  York  City  "Negroes  are 
crowded  into  these  poorer  paid  occupations  because  many 
of  them  are  inefficient  and  because  of  the  color  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  white  workmen  and  employers.  Both  of  these 
influences  are  severe  handicaps  in  the  face  of  the  competition 
in  this  advanced  industrial  community.''^  As  to  the  wages 
and  efficiency  of  the  Negro  workers  in  New  York  City,  Dr. 
Haynes  says:* 

The  wages  of  skilled  trades  do  not  affect  the  larger  part  of  the  Negro 
population,  because  so  small  a  percentage  are  engaged  in  these  occupa- 
tions  It  is  evident  that  compared  with  the  large  number  of 

Negro  workers  few  are  engaged  in  the  skilled  trades,  join  the  unions,  and 

thus  enter  into  the  more  highly-paid  occupations The  small 

number  of  skilled  artisans  who  are  equal  to  or  above  the  average  white 
workman  and  can  get  into  the  unions  receive  the  union  wages. 

The  following  statistics  for  Negroes  in  New  York  City  are 
of  interest: 


1  Miss  Ovinffton:  Half  a  Man.    Dr.  Haynes:  The  Neirro  at  Work  in  New  York  City. 
sOvinffton:  Op.  cit..  pp.  89.  96.  ^  Haynes:  Op.  cit..  pp.  76,  77. 

4  Haynes:  Ibid,  pp.  82.  83.  89. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  NEGROES-NEW  YORK 

CITY,  19» 


Enarineers.  firemen  (not  locomotive)    . 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  srlaziers  and  vamishers .  .   . 

Plasterers 

Blacksmiths 

Butchers 

(Carpenters  and  joiners 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Paper-hansrers 

Photofirraphers 

Plumbers,  tras  and  steam  fitters  .  .   . 
Printers,  litiioarraphers  and  pressmen 

Tailors 

Tobacco  and  cigrar  factory  operatives  . 

Fishermen  and  oyster-men 

Miners  and  quarry-men 

Machinists 


Nwmhernf 
Neoroes 
in  each 

occupation 


NMmherqf 
Negroee  to 
each  1,000 
workerain 
eachoccupor- 
titm 

14 

7 

6 
12 

4 

2 

8 

4 
19 
14 

2 

2 

1 
16 
45 
64 

3 


Ovinston.  M.  W.:    Half  a  Man.    P.  90. 

Nesro  Wasc-esmers,  10  Years  off  Affe  and  Over,  Bngased  In  Selected  Occupations— New 

York  City,  1890  and  1900 


OCCUPATIONS 

1890 

1900 

Percent 
increaee 

Steam  railway  employees 

28 

9 

20 

99 

10 

11 

33 

146 

20 

11 

61 

7 

456 

70 
29 
94 

177 
51 
31 
94 

189 
69 
18 

227 
47 

160.0 

Blacksmiths 

^999 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

870.0 

Painters,  sriaziers,  vamishers 

Plasterers    

Plumbers,  sbs  and  steam  fitters 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Tolmcco  and  ci^ar  factory  operatives    .... 
Tailors 

78.8 
410.0 
181.8 
184.8 

29.4 
245.0 

Upholsterers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (stationary) 

Machinists 

68.3 
272.1 
571.4 

Total 

1,096 

140.8 

Haynes,  G.  E.:    The  Nearro  at  Work  in  New  York  City.    P.  71. 
Occupations  off  Negro  Wase-camcrs,  15  Years  off  Age  and  Over— Manhattan,  1905 


Pureuita No.  I 

Male- 
Asphalt  layers   6 

Blacksmiths 5 

Carpenters 18 

Confectioners 3 

Drill  runners 5 

Electricians 3 

Enarineers  (stationary) 48 

Firemen  (stationary) 19 

Factory  employees  (not  specified)    ...  6 

Hod  carriers 9 

Harness  and  saddle  makers      2 

Cigrar  makers 32 

Kalsominers       8 

Machinists 12 

Mechanics  (automobile,  bicycle,  etc.)  .  .  9 

Masons  (stone) 2 

Haynes:    Ibid.    Pp.  74-76. 


Purauita No. 

Male- 
Masons  (brick) 8 

Masons  (not  specified) 5 

Painters  and  decorators 26 

Plasterers 7 

Plumbers  (steam  and  sras  fitters) ....  5 

Printers  and  compositors 14 

Shoe  makers  and  repairers 6 

Tailors 20 

Miscellaneous 22 

Female- 
Dressmakers      164 

Garment  workers 18 

Milliners       5 

Seamstresses 16 

Tailors'  assistants 3 

Miscellaneous 6 


New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  69 

General  Conditions 

New  Rochelle. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — a  few  car- 
penters. The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because  the  number 
has  increased  within  the  last  four  years.  The  young  men  are  not  enter- 
ing the  trades.    The  artisans  are  succeeding  fairly  well. 

Orange. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — a  few  masons  and 
carpenters.  The  Negroes  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  because  the  labor 
unions  won't  admit  them  and  the  few  who  are  acting  independently  are 
either  incompetent  or  unreliable  or  both.  Apparently  there  are  no  Ne- 
groes of  industrial  school  training  here ;  a  few  industrious  or  '  'industrially ' ' 
trained  would  undoubtedly  be  of  service.  The  young  men  are  not 
entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  who  are  willing  to  work  are  kept 
busy. 

Schenectady. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— a  few  car- 
penters and  masons.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer.  The 
young  men  are  not  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  are  having  fair 
success. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Orange. — Painter  and  Decorator.  We  have  tried  hard  to  get  into 
the  painters'  union  but  have  been  held  out  on  account  of  color.  However, 
I  use  union  men.  As  a  rule  the  white  workers  do  not  like  to  see  Negroes 
on  the  job,  but  no  better  for  them.  If  you  can  do  the  work  you  will  get 
it  to  do. 

Orange. — Carpenter.  I  could  join  with  the  whites  in  the  union  if  I 
wished  to  do  so.  I  have  no  need  to  as  I  am  kept  busy,  being  my  own 
boss.  If  a  workman  is  capable  he  can  work  anywhere.  I  take  contract 
for  all  manner  of  mechanical  work  and  furnish  men  for  any  and  all  lines 
as  well  as  all  materials,  such  as  painting,  brick-laying,  plastering,  slating, 
excavating  and  macadamizing. 

•  Orange. — House  Painter.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  union.  Probably  I 
could  join.  Out  of  the  union,  I  have  a  better  chance  to  work  colored  men 
on  my  jobs  and  a  better  chance  to  get  jobs.  The  white  man  in  my  trade 
seems  to  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  colored  man  will  content  himself  in 
doing  those  little  jobs  down  the  alleys.  Only  in  part  are  the  conditions 
growing  better.  It  is  seldom  the  Negro  worker  gets  a  chance  to  show 
his  ability  to  do  things  as  well  or  better  than  the  white  man.  I  find  more 
prejudice  existing  among  the  white  tradesmen  toward  the  colored  trades- 
men than  from  any  other  source.  It  remains,  however,  for  the  majority 
of  our  mechanics  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  employer  thru  honesty  and 
punctuality,  being  always  true  to  the  trust  however  large  or  small  it  may 
be  as  were  our  fathers. 
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Section  22.     North  Carolina 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  had  a  Negro  population  of 
624,469  in  1900  and  of  697,843  in  1910.  The  twelfth  census 
recorded  the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro  workers 
for  the  state: 

North  Carolina 


Male- 

Engineers  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...  2 

Barbers 707 

Steam  railway  employees 3,288 

Brick  and  tile  makers 825 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  ....  719 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 830 

Butchers 166 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1,500 

Cabinetmakers 13 

Cotton  and  otiier  textile  mill  operatives    157 

Iron  and  steel  workers 90 

Machinists      62 


Male- 
BCarble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons.  1,112 

Millers 81 

Painters 382 

Plasterers 169 

Plumbers  and  sas  fitters 48 

Printers 89 

Enjiineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .  9. 3 


Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 

Milliners 

Tailoresses 


758 
2 
8 


General  Conditions 

Chapel  Hill. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — masons  and  car- 
penters. The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because  he  seems  to 
have  a  love  for  the  trades.  The  results  of  industrial  school  training  are 
good.  Many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  are  suc- 
ceeding in  that  they  have  all  they  can  do. 

Kings  Mountain. — Few  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — carpenters, 
masons,  engineers  and  blacksmiths.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled 
laborer  because  he  is  in  demand.  Industrial  school  training  is  causing 
more  and  better  work  to  be  done  by  our  race.  The  young  men  are  enter- 
ing the  trades.     The  artisans  are  having  good  success  here. 

WiNTON. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — a  few  masons, 
painters,  carpenters  and  farmers.  The  Negroes  are  gaining  in  farming 
but  losing  in  the  other  pursuits.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  known  unless 
it  is  that  farming  is  the  leading  industry  of  this  section.  No  industri|J 
school  training  has  been  given  to  the  boys.  The  girls  are  doing  well  in 
cooking  and  sewing.  Only  a  few  young  men  are  entering  the  trades. 
The  Negro  artisans  make  a  comfortable  living. 


Section  23.     Ohio 

There  were  96, 901  Negroes  in  the  state  of  Ohio  in  1900  and 
111,443  in  1910.  According  to  the  twelfth  census  the  state 
had  in  1900  the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro 
workers: 


Ohio  7 1 


Ohio 


ICale- 
Ehisrineera  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...         5 


Male- 
Paintera 206 


Barben 1.369       Plasteren 806 


Steam  railway  employees 202 

Brick  and  tile  makers 136 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  ....  238 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 101 

Butchers 44 

Carpenters  and  joiners 242 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives  16 

Iron  and  steel  workers 699 

Machinists 66 

MarUe  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  692 

Millers 9 


Plumbers  and  eras  fitters 26 

Printers 87 

Steam  boiler  makers 7 

Enjdneers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .  869 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  ....  678 

MiUiners 17 

Printers 2 

Tailoresses 23 


General  Conditions 

Galupolis. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here.  They  are 
losing  because  work  of  all  sorts  is  scarce.  There  are  no  graduates  of 
industrial  schools  here.  The  young  men  are  entering  the  trades  very 
slowly.  Two  or  three  engineers  and  two  carpenters  have  establisht  excel- 
lent reputations  in  their  respective  trades. 

Ironton. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters,  plas- 
terers and  brick  masons.  The  Negro  is  losing  as  a  skilled  laborer 
because  of  old  age,  death  and  the  failure  of  the  young  men  to  take  up  the 
trades.     The  Negro  artisans  are  having  very  little  success. 

Oberlin.— Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— a  few.  carpenters, 
painters,  shoe  makers  and  masons.  The  Negro  is  losing  as  a  skilled  la- 
borer because  it  requires  time,  energy,  money  and  encouragement  to 
acquire  skill.  Pleasure  and  amusement  are  more  sought  after.  The 
young  men  are  not  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  artisans  are  having 
good  success. 

Portsmouth. — Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— stationary  engi- 
neers, blacksmiths,  horse-shoers,  automobilists,  plasterers  and  tinners. 
The  Negro  is  holding  his  own  as  a  skilled  laborer.  No  artisans  trained  in 
industrial  schools  here.  A  few  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The 
artisans  here  are  generally  employed. 

Springfield. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — carpenters,  iron 
molders,  blacksmiths,  brick  masons,  stone  masons  and  plasterers.  The 
Negro  as  a  skilled  laborer  is  'decidedly  gaining  because  there  are  many 
more  than  formeriy  and  in  different  trades.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  no 
iron  molders,  now  we  have  more  than  fifty  who  are  making  their  living 
at  this  trade  and  the  number  in  the  other  trades  has  increased.  There 
are  some  from  training  schools  here  who  seem  to  be  prospering.  The 
young  men  are  entering  the  trades,  but  not  in  as  large  numbers  as  they 
should.  The  artisans  here  seem  to  be  making  a  living  from  their  trades. 
A  few  are  making  more  than  a  living.  There  is  a  colored  contracting 
carpenter  who  takes  rank  second  to  none  in  his  trade.  He  builds  the  best 
houses  in  the  city. 
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Replies  of  Artisans 

Ironton. — Plasterer.  There  exists  a  jealous  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  white  workers  toward  the  colored.  We  have  to  bid  a  little  cheaper 
or  be  very  superior  in  workmanship  to  the  whites.  Conditions  are  grow- 
ing worse  because  of  prejudice. 

Oberlin. — Carpenter.  The  union  would  be  open  to  Negroes.  An 
agreeable  feeling  exists  between  the  white  and  colored  workers  here. 
For  efficient  men  conditions  are  growing  better.  I  would  say  conditions 
in  Oberlin  are  all  one  could  expect. 

Portsmouth.  —Plasterer.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  union  because  I  think 
them  detrimental  to  our  race.  The  feeling  between  white  '  and  colored 
workers  is  fairly  good  where  there  is  no  union.  I  think  conditions  are 
growing  better  for  the  Negro  skilled  worker.  Thru  negligence  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negro  here  is  not  what  it  could  be  but  there  are  some  who 
are  progressing  rapidly. 

Portsmouth. — Horse-shoer.  There  is  no  union  here  for  my  trade. 
I  could  join  if  there  were.  The  feeling  between  white  and  colored  workers 
is  good.  I  think  conditions  are  growing  better  because  capital  does  not 
care  for  texture  of  hair  or  color  of  skin.  Good,  fast  work  is  wanted. 
The  better  and  faster  the  work,  the  more  money  for  the  employer.  I  am 
serving  time  as  apprentice  but  my  wages  are  good. 

Springfield.— Piano  Plate  Molder.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  union 
because  I  can  not  be  recognized  by  the  molders'  union  in  this  state  but  I 
can  in  Illinois.  There  is  an  ill  feeling  between  the  white  and  colored 
workers  in  my  trade.  I  can  work  only  in  open  shops.  Yet  conditions 
are  growing  better  because  the  Neg^o  is  grasping  every  opportunity  and 
the  manufacturers  are  giving  him  a  show  in  order  to  hold  down  strikes. 
I  have  been  working  at  the  trade  for  eleven  years.  I  have  been  making 
plates  for  parlor  grand  pianos  for  some  time. 

Springfield. — Molder.  I  cannot  join  the  molders'  union.  The  union- 
ization of  men  in  this  trade  was  to  oppose  the  Negro  as  well  as  to  protect 
the  trade  against  unskilled  labor.  At  the  present  time  it  is  purely  preju- 
dice that  operates  against  us.  In  many  localities  the  feeling  between  the 
white  and  colored  workers  is  bitter,  while  ih  others  there  seems  to  be  the 
best  of  feeling.  Universally  there  is  much  bitterness.  I  think  conditions 
are  growing  better  for  the  Negro  skilled  worker  because:  (1)  He  is 
English  speaking.  (2)  He  is  obedient.  (3)  He  is  trusty.  (4)  He  will 
not  strike.  (5)  He  is  not  hard  to  satisfy.  (6)  He  is  the  best  mechanic 
where  the  opportunity  is  allowed  him.  I  truly  advocate  schooling  not 
only  in  this  but  in  all  branches  of  trades,  especially  for  the  Negro.  It  is 
not  only  expected  of  you  to  know  more  and  to  do  better  work  than  the 
white  man.  It  is  required  of  you.  So  to  go  into  the  trade  world  equipt 
you  will  be  able  to  confront  and  battle  down  every  opposition. 


Oklahoma 
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Section  24.     Oklahoma^ 

There  were  55, 684  Negroes  in  Oklahoma  in  1900  and  137, 612 
in  1910.  The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following  skilled 
or  semi-skilled  Negro  workers: 

OklahoBUi 


KCale— 

Barben 131 

Steam  railway  employees 841 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 66 

Brick  and  tile  makers 10 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 17 

Butchers 18 

Carpenters  and  joiners 61 

Machinists 3 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  .    54 


Male- 
Millers    1 

Painters 9 

Plasterers 18 

Printers 9 

Enidneers  and  firemen  (stationary)  ...  22 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses     ....  50 
Milliners 2 


General  Conditions 

Clarksville. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — a  few  are 
carpenters.  They  are  gaining  because  they  have  increased  in  number 
and  efficiency.  Industrial  school  training  opens  more  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  labor.  The  young  men  are  not  entering  the  trades.  The 
artisans  are  meeting  with  medium  success. 

Guthrie. — Few  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters  and  black- 
smiths. They  are  gaining  because  they  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
white  laborers.  Industrial  school  training  causes  better  homes  and  more 
pride.  Not  many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  Prejudice  and  la- 
bor unions  hinder  the  success  of  the  Negro  artisans. 

Hennessey. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— painters,  car- 
penters, paper-hangers,  plasterers  and  automobile  repairers.  They  are 
gaining  because  of  their  superior  skill.  Industrial  school  training  g^ves 
the  Negro  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  of  his  trade.  Few  young 
men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  are  succeeding  fairly  well 
here. 

Okmulgee. — Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — plumbers,  painters, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers  and  tailors.  The  Negro  is  holding  his 
own  as  a  skilled  laborer.  This  being  a  new  place  most  of  those  in  the 
trades  gained  knowledge  of  them  elsewhere.  As  results  of  industrial 
school  training  the  younger  men  give  evidence  of  more  intelligence  in 
their  work.  Not  many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  artisans 
are  succeeding  well. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Guthrie. — Carpenter.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  union  because  I  cannot 
join  with  the  whites  and  the  Negro  workmen  are  so  divided  they  will  not 
come  together  and  form  a  union  among  themselves.  The  feeling  between 
the  white  and  colored  workers  in  my  trade  is  not  good.     When  a  Negro 

1  Including  statistics  for  Indian  Territory. 
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is  classed  as  a  good  workman  the  white  workmen  at  once  plan  to  get  him 
out  of  town.  Conditions  for  the  Negro  skilled  worker  are  growing  better 
because  there  are  enough  of  them  getting  together  to  support  each  other 
which  is  enabling  them  to  take  contracts  of  much  value.  The  greatest 
pull  back  to  the  Negro  is  the  lack  of  preparation. 

Hennessey. — Brick  and  Cement  Contractor.  I  am  barred  from  the 
union  on  account  of  color.  A  bad  feeling  exists  between  the  white  and 
colored  workers.  Extreme  prejudice  seeks  to  exclude  us  from  employ- 
ment. 


Section  25.  Oregon  and  the  Northwest  (Idaho,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washings 
ton,  Wyoming) 

The  Negro  population  of  these  states  in  1900  and  1910  was 
as  follows: 

States 


Idaho 

Montana  .  .  . 
Nebraska  .  .  . 
North  Dakota. 
OrefiTon  .  .  .  . 
South  Dakota  . 
Waahinsrton  .  . 
WyominfiT  •   •   • 


1900 

1910 

298 

646 

1.528 

1.834 

6,269 

7.689 

286 

617 

1,106 

1.519 

465 

817 

2,514 

6.058 

940 

2.286 

ToUl 18.395 


21,416 


According  to  the  census  of  1900  these  states  had  the  fol- 
lowing skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negro  laborers: 

Idaho,  Montana,  NetNiaska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Washlnitoa,  Wyoming 


Male- 

Ensrineers  (civil  and  mechanical)  ....  1 

Barbers 310 

Steam  railway  employees 72 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwri^rhts 19 

Brick  and  tile  makers 9 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 7 

Butchers 24 

Carpenters  and  joiners 24 

Iron  and  steel  workers 10 

Machinists 5 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons  .  .  59 

Millers 1 


Male- 
Painters  21 

Plasterers 47 

Plumbers  and  gras  fitters 5 

Printers 12 

Steam  boiler  makers 2 

Enjrineers  and  firemen  (stationary)    .   .  44 

Femrle— 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 87 

Milliners 8 

Tailoresses 1 


Section  26.     South  Carolina 

The  state  of  South  Carolina  had  a  Negro  population  of 
782,321  in  1900  and  of  835,843  in  1910.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1900  there  were  the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
Negro  workers  in  the  state: 


South  Carolina  75 

South  CarolliM 

Male—  I  Male- 

En^neen  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...         6       Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  maaons .  1,0^ 


Barbers 637 

Steam  railway  employees 2,980 

Brick  and  tile  makers 667 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwri^rhts  ....     803 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 840 

Butchers 267 

Carpenters  and  joiners 2.695 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives    346 

Iron  and  steel  workers 40 

Machinists 64 


Millers 87 

Painters 693 

Plasterers 125 

Plumbers  and  sraa  fitters 47 

Printers 54 

Ensrineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .  657 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  .       .   .  1,992 
Milliners 3 


General  Conditions 

Aiken.— Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters,  masons, 
painters  and  smiths.  They  are  gaining.  Industrial  school  training  causes 
them  to  secure  homes  and  property;  to  educate  the  young  and  surround 
themselves  with  more  of  the  comforts  and  in  some  instances  the  luxuries 
of  life.  The  young  men  are  not  entering  the  trades  as  they  should.  The 
artisans  are  succeeding  well. 

Beaufort. —Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — brick-layers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers,  painters,  plumbers,  shoemakers,  tai- 
lors, tinners  and  wheelwrights.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer 
because  he  does  four-fifths  of  all  the  work  in  his  line.  He  has  proven  his 
efficiency  and  hence  gets  the  work.  Those  who  have  had  training  in  in- 
dustrial schools  are  in  greater  demand  than  the  others  Many  young  men 
are  entering  trades  in  industrial  schools.  The  artisans  are  succeeding 
well  here. 

Florence.— Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— blacksmiths,  carpen- 
ters, masons,  painters,  tinners  and  firemen.  The  Negro  is  holding  his 
own  as  a  skilled  laborer  because  he  is  in  demand  for  the  work.  Industrial 
school  training  has  caused  some  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  men  with  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  young  men 
are  not  entering  the  trades  as  fast  as  the  times  demand.  The  Negro 
artisans  are  having  very  good  success. 

Liberty  Hilx.. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters, 
painters,  engineers,  masons  and  blacksmiths.  The  majority  are  farmers. 
The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  and  is  receiving  higher  wages. 
Industrial  school  training  causes  more  skilled  laborers.  The  young  men 
are  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  artisans  are  having  considerable 
success  because  they  have  no  white  competition. 

McCoRMlCK.— Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— farming  and 
carpentry  are  their  chief  trades.  They  are  gaining  because  they  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  skill  and  competency  are  required  in  order  to 
survive.  Where  the  Neg^o  goes  with  industrial  training  he  is  preferred 
and  appreciated.  The  physical  poise  and  carriage  are  conspicuous.  The 
young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  artisans  are  having  good 
success.     They  work  with  the  white  artisans  with  great  acceptability. 
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Newberry. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  bricklayers  and  painters.  The  Negro  is  losing  as  a  skilled 
laborer  because  the  other  races  are  taking  to  the  trades.  Very  little  re- 
sults of  industrial  training  are  evident  The  young  men  are  not  entering 
the  trades.    The  artisans  are  having  fair  success  here. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Aiken. — Blacksmith.  The  conditions  are  growing  better  for  the  Ne- 
gro skilled  workers  here  because  they  are  doing  the  best  and  practically 
all  of  the  work  around  here. 

Beaufort.— Tinsmith  and  Plumber.  Conditions  are  growing  better 
as  the  Negro  workers  prove  themselves  efficient  and  responsible.  I  find 
that  the  trained  or  skilled  workman  is  always  in  demand. 

Charleston. — Horse-shoer  and  Farrier.  There  is  a  good  feeling 
existing  between  the  white  and  colored  workers.  Conditions  are  g^wing 
better  for  the  Negro  skilled  laborers  because  all  avenues  are  open  to 
them.  The  Negro  is  the  controlling  workman  in  Charleston  along  all  trades. 

» 

Section  27.     Tennessee 

The  state  of  Tennessee  had  a  Negro  population  of  480,243 
in  1900  and  of  473,088  in  1910.  According  to  the  census  of 
1900  there  were  the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro 
workers  in  the  state: 

Tennessee 


Male- 
Ensrineen  (civil  and  mechanical) ...         5 

Barbers 903 

Steam  railway  employees 5,642 

Brick  and  tile  makers 532 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights ....     960 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 315 

Butchers 160 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1,306 

Cabinet  makers 30 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives      31 

Iron  and  steel  workers 1,242 

Machinists 87 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons  .  1.387 


Male- 
Millers  100 

Painters 340 

Plasterers 235 

Plumbers  and  gua  fitters 137 

Printers 46 

Steam  boiler  makers 94 

Engrineers  and  firemen  (stationary)    .  709 

Female— 

Dressnuikers  and  seamstresses  ....  1,377 

Milliners 7 

Tailoresses 6 


General  Conditions 

Johnson  City. — Not  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here.  There  are 
a  few  brick  masons.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because 
those  desiring  skilled  labor  would  rather  have  a  Negro,  all  things  being 
equal.  The  results  of  industrial  school  training  are  very  evident  in  all 
departments  of  service.  The  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The 
Negro  artisans  are  succeeding.  They  have  all  they  can  do.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  best  houses  in  the  city  were  built  by  Negro  artisans. 

Memphis.  —There  are  many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here — carpenters, 
brick  masons,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  printers  and  painters.    They  are 
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gaining  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  them  and  because  of  their 
efficiency.  Industrial  school  training  has  made  a  very  little  improvement 
over  the  old  artisan.  Not  many  young  men  of  this  district  are  entering 
the  trades.    Negro  artisans  are  having  much  success  here. 

Nashville.— Many  ski  lied  Negro  laborers  here — carpenters,  painters, 
blacksmiths,  machinists  and  florists.  They  are  gaining  because  they  are 
increasing  in  number  and  efficiency.  Industrial  school  training  has  made 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  self-made  artisan.  Many  young  men  are 
entering  the  trades.  The  artisans  in  this  district  are  having  much 
success. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Johnson  City.— Brick-mason.  I  do  not  now  belong  to  a  union  tho  I 
formerly  belonged  to  one.  We  failed  to  get  a  square  deal  from  our  white 
brother  workmen  and  after  fifteen  years  of  failure  along  this  line  I  with- 
drew from  the  union.  Conditions  here  are  not  so  good  for  the  feeling 
between  the  white  and  colored  workers  is  very  bad  and  growing  worse. 

Memphis.  —Brick-mason.  I  belong  to  the  Brick-layers,  Stone-masons 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union,  No.  1,  being  permitted  to  join  with 
the  whites.  In  my  trade  and  union  a  good  feeling  exists  between  the 
races.  Memphis,  according  to  my  observation,  is  the  best  city  in  the 
world  for  a  colored  mechanic.  Here  he  is  recognized  by  every  union  ex- 
cept the  plumbers'  union,  altho  there  are  at  least  seventy-five  or  eighty 
extra  good  colored  plumbers  here  doing  nicely. 

Memphis. — Contractor.  I  formerly  belonged  to  the  Carpenters' 
Union,  No.  152,  the  whites  and  blacks  having  separate  unions.  Condi- 
tions are  growing  better  for  the  Negro  skilled  workers  because  they  are 
delivering  the  same  goods  that  the  whites  are.  They  are  more  careful 
with  their  work  now  than  ever  before. 

Section  28.     Texas 

There  were  620,722  Negroes  in  Texas  in  1900  and  690,020 
in  1910.  According  to  the  twelfth  census  the  state  had  the 
following  skilled  or  semi-skilled  Negro  laborers: 

Texas 


Male- 

Engineera  (civil  and  mechanical) .  .  4 

Barben 1,068 

Steam  railway  employees 4,353 

Brick  and  tile  makers 279 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwriarhts  ....  526 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 95 

Bntchers 170 

Carpenters  and  joiners 764 

Cabinet  makers 9 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives     29 

Iron  and  steel  workers 107 

Machinists 62 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  309 


Male- 
Millers    19 

Painters 164 

Plasterers 30 

Plumbers  and  gras  fitters 61 

Printers 44 

Steam  boiler  makers 30 

Ensrineers  and  firemen  (stationary  ).  .  306 

Female — 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  ....  761 

Milliners 6 

Printers 6 

Tailoresses 3 
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General  Conditions 

Beaumont.— Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  in  this  community— 
chiefly  carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  As  a  skilled  laborer  the  Negro  is 
losing  because  of  the  numerous  labor  organizations  of  the  whites.  Indus- 
trial school  training  has  evident  results  here.  Young  men  are  entering 
the  trades  in  goodly  numbers.  The  artisans  here  are  having  much  suc- 
cess. 

Cameron.  —A  few  skilled  Negro  laborers  here.  The  Negro  is  losing 
as  a  skilled  laborer  because  he  cannot  meet  the  overwhelming  competition 
of  the  white  laborers.  Industrial  school  training  is  helping  the  situation 
greatly.  Young  men  are  entering  the  trades  steadily.  Negro  artisans  are 
succeeding  fairly  well. 

CoRSlCANA.  —Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — chiefly  carpen- 
ters and  plasterers.  The  Negro  is  losing  as  a  skilled  laborer  here  because 
they  are  few  in  number  and  the  work  mostly  has  to  be  done  by  white 
laborers.  Industrial  school  training  has  very  apparent  results  here. 
Young  men  are  entering  the  trades  slowly.  Negro  artisans  are  having 
medium  success. 

Dallas. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  in  this  community— mostly 
carpenters.  They  are  losing  because  the  white  laborers  are  more  effi- 
cient. No  results  of  industrial  school  training  can  be  seen  here.  The 
Negro  artisans  are  having  very  poor  success. 

Houston. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — carpenters,  harness 
makers,  plumbers  and  contractors.  They  are  gaining  because  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  their  services  and  their  high  efficiency.  The  majority 
of  these  skilled  laborers  have  had  industrial  school  training.  Many  young 
'  men  are  entering  the  trades.  Negro  artisans  of  this  community  are 
having  much  success,  being  employed  by  both  races. 

Navasota.— Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here -carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  engineers,  harness  makers,  painters  and  tailors.  Because 
of  the  increased  demand  the  Negro  as  a  skilled  laborer  is  gaining.  Indus- 
trial school  training  has  many  good  results — increased  efficiency,  more 
self-respect  and  higher  aspirations.  Young  men  are  steadily  entering  the 
trades.     Negro  artisans  are  prosperous. 

San  Antonio. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — carpenters,  paint- 
ers, plumbers  and  masons.  The  skilled  Negro  laborer  is  gaining  because 
of  higher  proficiency,  the  greater  need  for  his  services  and  the  general 
building  up  of  this  section.  The  results  of  industrial  school  training  are 
excellent  Many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  artisan 
here  is  succeeding  fairly  well. 

Waco. — Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  here— carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
brick-masons,  tailors  and  butchers.  The  skilled  Negro  laborer  is  holding 
his  own  here.     The  results  of  industrial  school  training  are  very  poor.     A 
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fair  number  of  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.    Negro  artisans  are 
having  medium  success. 

Waxahachie.— Many  Negro  skilled  laborers  in  this  district— carpen- 
ters, plasterers  and  blacksmiths.  Negro  skilled  laborers  are  gaining 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  their  number.  Industrial  school  training 
has  made  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  self-made  artisan.  A  fair 
number  of  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  Negro  artisans  are  having 
fair  success. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Beaumont. — Carpenter.  I  believe  conditions  are  growing  better  for 
the  Negro  skilled  worker.  Several  real  estate  companies  here  have  all 
their  building  done  by  colored  workmen.  The  employers  say  that  the 
Negro  is  honest  in  his  work  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  stand  over  him 
to  make  him  work. 

Dallas.— Paper-hanger  and  Decorator.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  Negro  skilled  labor  because  in  Dallas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  local 
work  such  as  repair  work.  If  you  can  do  the  work  your  color  doesn't 
matter.  This  applies  to  all  trades.  I  have  been  contracting  here  for 
twelve  years  and  today  I  have  the  largest  resident  trade  of  any  workman, 
white  or  black,  in  Dallas.  In  the  spring  and  fall  I  can't  secure  help 
enough  to  keep  up  with  my  work.  I  could  work  a  dozen  men  six  months 
in  the  year. 

Houston.  —Contractor  and  Builder.  Negroes  have  no  union  here  and 
the  whites  do  not  allow  Negroes  to  join  their  unions.  A  good  feeling  ex- 
ists between  the  white  and  colored  workers.  There  is  no  trouble  at  all. 
I  employ  white  and  Negro  laborers  and  they  work  together  peacefully. 
Conditions  are  growing  better  for  the  Negro  skilled  laborer  because  he  is 
proving  that  he  is  able  to  do  the  work  and  is  doing  his  work  the  very  best. 

Section  29.     Virginia 

The  state  of  Virginia  had  660,722  Negroes  in  1900  and 
671,096  in  1910.  The  census  of  1900  recorded  the  following 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro  workers  for  the  state: 

Vlrslnla 


Male— 
Enarineen  (civil  and  mechanical)  ...       10 

Barben 1,094 

Steam  railway  employees 6.418 

Brick  and  tile  makers 863 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  ....  1,222 

Boot  and  shoe  makers    . 623 

Batchers 239 

Carpenters  and  joiners 1,619 

Cabinet  makers 239 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives      69 

Iron  and  steel  workers 1,173 

Machinists 86 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons . .    967 


Male- 
Millers 112 

Painters .  260 

Plasterers US% 

Plumbers  and  gras  fitters 96 

Printers 66 

Steam  boiler  makers 12 

Engineers  and  firemen  (  stationary  )    .  797 

Female — 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  ....  1,446 

Milliners 2 

Printers 6 

Tailoresses 8 
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General  Conditions 

Bristol. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— carpenters,  brick- 
masons  and  blacksmiths.  They  are  losing  as  skilled  laborers,  being 
barred  out  of  the  trades  unions.  The  results  of  industrial  school  training 
are  fairly  good.  Young  men  are  entering  the  trades  very  slowly.  Negro 
artisans  here  are  succeeding  fairly  well. 

Charlotte. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — chiefly  carpen- 
ters and  blacksmiths.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled  laborer  because 
he  competes  favorably  with  the  white  artisans.  Many  good  results  of 
industrial  school  training  are  evident.  Young  men  are  entering  the  trades 
in  increased  numbers.     Negro  artisans  are  having  much  success. 

Farmville. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — chiefly  carpenters 
and  masons.  They  are  gaining  because  of  the  great  demand  for  their 
efficient  service.  Industrial  school  training  has  made  very  poor  results 
here.  Many  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  Negro  artisans  here 
are  having  excellent  success. 

Petersburg. — A  fair  number  of  skilled  Negro  laborers  here— chiefly 
painters,  carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  There  is  very  little  to  indicate 
that  we  are  liear  a  great  industrial  school,  tho  we  are.  Young  men  are 
not  entering  the  trades.  The  Negro  artisans  here  are  kept  busy.  I  re- 
cently noticed  on  a  large  building  being  erected  that  all  of  the  plasterers 
working  on  it  were  Negroes. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Charlotte.  —Blacksmith.  I  have  never  cared  to  consider  the  unions 
for  1  own  and  operate  my  own  shop  and  have  all  the  work  I  can  do.  There 
is  no  color  line  here  for  first-class  workers.  The  Negro  youth  seems  to 
be  leaving  the  trades  to  the  white  people.  Proficient  workers  are  in  de- 
mand. My  advice  to  the  young  men  of  my  race  would  be  to  learn  to  be 
masters  of  the  trades  and  then  stick  to  them. 

Farmville. — Blacksmith.  There  is  a  very  good  feeling  providing 
one  knows  and  does  well  what  he  is  doing  in  the  trades.  I  think  conditions 
are  growing  better  for  the  Negro  skilled  workers  because  in  most  cases 
they  can  do  just  as  good  work  as  any  and  their  expense  is  not  so  great, 
therefore  they  are  engaged. 

Farmville. — Painter  and  Decorator.  There  is  a  reasonably  fair 
feeling  with  the  best  white  workmen.  I  think  conditions  are  growing 
better  because  the  Negro  workman  who  is  thoroly  prepared  seems  to  give 
better  satisfaction  in  this  community. 

Petersburg. — Practical  Horse-shoer.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  union 
because  I  think  it  does  not  profit  a  black  workman  to  belong.  It  would 
be  better  for  him,  I  believe,  if  no  union  had  ever  existed.  The  Negro 
skilled  laborers  are  meeting  improving  conditions  because  so  many  of 
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them  are  learning  under  skilled  workmen  and  hence  doing  good  work.  I 
know  my  business  from  start  to  finish  and  can  make  any  patent  of  shoes 
from  my  anvil  that  is  on  the  market 

Section  30.     West  Virginia 

The  state  of  West  Virginia  had  a  Negro  population  of 
43,499  in  1900  and  of  64,173  in  1910.  The  twelfth  census 
recorded  the  following  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negro  workers 
for  the  state: 

West  Virffinia 


Male- 

Barben 256 

Steam  railway  employees 1,666 

Brick  and  tile  makers 12 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwriflrhts  ....  83 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 81 

Butchers 10 

Carpenters  and  joiners 76 

Cabinet  makers 1 

Cotton  and  other  textile  mill  operatives       1 

Iron  and  steel  workers 11 

Machinists 9 

Marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons .  101 


Male- 
Millers   4 

Painters 19 

Plasterers 80 

Plumbers  and  eras  fitters 5 

Printers 6 

Steam  boiler  makers 1 

Engrineers  and  firemen  (stationary)  .  .  92 

Female- 
Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  ....  76 

Milliners 2 

Printers 1 


General  Conditions 

Bluefield. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — a  few  carpenters. 
The  Negro  is  losing  as  a  skilled  laborer  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  trades  unions.  Industrial  school  training  has  made  no  improvement 
here.  Young  men  are  entering  the  trades  very  slowly.  The  Negro  arti- 
san is  having  very  poor  success. 

Charleston. — Many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — chiefly  carpenters, 
brick  masons  and  paper-hangers.  As  a  skilled  laborer  the  Negro  is 
gaining  because  of  the  increase  in  number  and  efficiency.  Industrial 
school  training  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Negro.  A  fair  number 
of  young  men  are  entering  the  trades.  The  success  of  Negro  artisans 
here  is  fairly  good. 

Hill  Top. — Not  many  skilled  Negro  laborers  here — chiefly  carpenters, 
brick  masons,  painters  and  printers.  The  Negro  is  gaining  as  a  skilled 
laborer  because  of  the  increased  opportunities  in  the  trades.  Industrial 
school  training  has  produced  some  very  apparent  results.  Young  men 
are  entering  the  trades  in  large  numbers.  Negro  artisans  are  having 
moderate  success. 

Replies  of  Artisans 

Charleston. — Machinist  and  Lineman.  Conditions  are  not  so  good 
as  they  should  be  because  the  whites  are  banded  together  in  a  union 
which  strictly  bars  Negroes.  The  trade  which  I  have  mastered  best  is 
that  of  lineman  and  telephone  work  in  general  but  owing  to  such  a  great 
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opposition  in  this  section  by  the  linemen's  union  to  Negro  labor  I  have 
been  completely  barred  from  the  telephone  work  after  having  served  nine 
years  in  tiiat  capacity.  My  experience  in  this  matter  is  the  experience  of 
others  of  my  race. 

Charleston. — Painter  and  Decorator.  I  do  not  belong  to  a  union 
because  of  the  race  prejudice  as  displayed  by  whites  and  because  I  feel 
that  trade  unions  as  now  conducted  are  detrimental  to  Negro  workmen. 
Conditions  are  growing  better  for  the  Negro  skilled  workers  because 
locally  the  field  is  ample  for  more  workers  and  the  Negro  is  preferable 
when  he  can  meet  the  demands.  The  young  men  of  our  race  must  not 
grow  discouraged  in  the  trades  because  they  do  not  meet  with  immediate 
success  but  must  learn  to  "stick  to  their  bush"  for  results. 

Institute.  —Carpenter.  1  have  never  tried  to  join  the  unions  for  I 
have  always  received  the  wages  for  which  I  asked.  Negro  skilled  workers 
are  meeting  better  conditions.  What  the  Negro  needs  now  is  higher 
practical  training  so  as  to  be  able  to  measure  arms  with  any  one. 

Section  31.     The  Negro  and  Organized  l^bor 

The  Negro  workman  has  had  to  encounter  racial  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  his  white  fellow  workmen  from  early  colonial 
days  until  the  present  time.  ^  In  the  present  study  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain: 

(1)  The  attitude  of  Negro  workmen  toward  labor  organi- 

zations. 

(2)  The  attitude  of  labor  organizations  toward  Negro 

laborers. 

The  results  of  the  former  have  appeared  in  the  replies  of 
Negro  artisans  printed  in  sections  6-30.^  The  results  of  the 
latter  are  collected  in  this  section  (Section  31.) 

Some  unions  admit  Negroes  in  considerable  numbers  as 
the  following  selected  reports  show: 

The  Tunnel  and  Sub-way  Constructors'  International  Un- 
ion, New  York  City,  reports  about  two  hundred  Negro  mem- 
bers. *  In  our  trade  they  are  as  good  as  there  is  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

The  Tobacco  Workers  report  four  or  five  hundred  Negro 
members,  but  this  is  a  decrease  from  the  one  thousand  five 


1  See  Atlanta  University  Publications,  No.  7,  pp.  153-157.    Also  pages  2&-91  of  this  study. 
-Seepages  48-82. 
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hundred  which  they  had  in  1900.  They  report  that  the  Negro 
workmen  "do  fairly  well." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  report  that  there  are 
twenty-five  thousand  colored  members  and  that  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  largest  local  union  in  the  organization,  with  one 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  eight  members  are  Negroes. 
The  secretary-treasurer  reports  that  the  Negro  workers  are 
"intelligent,  honorable,  progressive  and  good  workmen." 
The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  place  a  fine  on  any 
local  which  discriminates  on  account  of  color. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  Handlers  has  fifty 
Negro  members. 

The  Hod  Carriers'  and  Building  Laborers*  Union  reports 
"about  a  thousand  members,"  but  gives  no  further  informa- 
tion. 

The  International  Union  of  Pavers,  Rammermen,  Flaggers, 
Bridge  and  Stone  Curb  Setters  reports  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Negro  members  as  against  four  hundred  in  1900. 

The  Brick-layers,  Masons  and  Plasterers'  Union  reports 
several  hundred  Negro  members.  The  Negroes  make  *  'aver- 
age and  fair"  laborers.  "Our  constitution  provides  that  any 
discrimination  against  a  man  on  account  of  color  subjects  the 
offending  union  to  a  one-hundred  dollar  fine.  The  chief  and 
only  objection  to  colored  men  was  on  account  of  color.  This 
objection  is  likely  to  be  overcome  in  time." 

There  are  other  unions  that  have  Negro  members.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  whites  are  not  elated  over  the  Negro  mem- 
bership.   A  union  man  from  central  Indiana  writes  as  follows: 

I  take  more  than  a  mere  passing  interest  in  the  Negro  race,  more 
especially  those  of  them  who  are  wage-earners.  No  true  trade  unionist 
will  object  to  the  Negro  belonging  to  a  labor  union.  I  mean  by  a  true 
trade  unionist  one  who  understands  the  economic  or  industrial  question. 
All  the  men  whom  I  have  heard  object  to  the  Negro  joining  a  labor  union 
or  refusing  to  work  with  a  Negro,  were  in  all  cases  men  who  did  not 
understand  or  comprehend  the  first  principles  of  the  so-called  ''labor 
question/'  In  my  own  craft  (cigar  making)  as  far  back  as  1867  we  ex- 
punged the  word  "white"  from  our  International  Constitution.  There 
are  many  Negroes  who  are  members  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union  and  we  who  believe  in  the  uplift  of  humanity  are  pleased  to  have 
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them  with  us.  For  a  number  of  years  a  Negro,  William  Jones  by  name, 
was  international  treasurer  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. 
His  home  was  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  but  of  course  he  was  elected  largely  by  the 
votes  of  northern  men.  This  objection  to  the  Negro  in  unions  is  not  only 
ridiculous  but  is  criminal  and  is  bom  of  hatred,  jealousy  and  ignorance. 
The  Negro  wage-earner  is  a  competitor  with  his  white  brother  (or  sister) 
and  in  order  for  us  whites  to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  and  secure 
anything  approaching  humane  conditions  of  labor,  we  must  of  necessity 
organize  and  educate  the  Negro  wage-earner. 

This  clap- trap  about  race  superiority  is  silly.     If  the  white  man  is  so 

mch  superior  to  the  Negro  in  a  given  calling  or  in  all  industrial  pursuits 

he  need  fear  nothing  from  his  Negro  competitor.    I  have  seen  specimens 

of  mechanism  and  other  tests  of  the  Negro's  ability  and  I  say  without 

fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  where  the  Negro  is  industrious  and 

;  temperate  in  his  habits  he  is  capable  of  advancing  and  becoming  proficient 

'  in  the  same  proportion  as  any  other  race.     I  find  again  that  in  those 

unions  where  Negroes  are  admitted  to  membership  and  are  given  and 

I  guaranteed  all  privileges  with  any  other  member,  that  they  make  loyal 

(  and  trustworthy  union  men.    One  of  the  staunchest  unions  we  have  in 

Indiana  is  the  Negro  Building  Laborers'  Union  of  Indianapolis.     Ampng 

the  miners  are  some  of  the  most  active  and  loyal  union  men  in  the  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America.     I  might  mention  among  these  Charles  Gril!in 

and  John  Adams  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  James  Bishop  of  Clinton,  who  was 

treasurer  of  his  local  union  for  a  number  of  years  and  who  turned  over 

every  penny  to  his  successor  in  office  when  he  retired  from  the  position: 

more  than  could  be  said  of  several  of  his  white  predecessors. 

In  this  city  we  have  not  a  great  many  Negroes  but  we  have  lots  of 
Negro  haters,  I  regret  to  say.  In  the  Trades  Assembly  that  has  nineteen 
affiliated  unions.  Brother  E.  L.  James  (Negro)  has  held  the  position  of 
statistician  of  the  organization  for  four  years.  In  the  barbers'  union 
here  the  whites  (not  all  of  them)  refuse  to  turn  out  on  Labor  Day  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  Negro,  but  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  their  course 
in  this  is  not  approved  of  by  the  unionists  in  the  other  unions  and  the 
active  white  members  of  the  barbers'  union  do  not  join  the  others  in  this 
matter.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  men  and  women  who  really 
understand  the  economic  question  do  not  hold  this  prejudice  against  the 
Negro  and  the  people  who  do  hold  this  prejudice  would  be  just  as  bitter 
against  the  Italian,  Polish  or  any  other  race  if  the  Negro  were  not  here. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  disposition  of  this  letter  you  may 
deem  proper. 

Wishing  God-speed  to  all  who  are  striving  for  the  uplift  of  humanity, 
I  am.  Yours  sincerely, 

A  few  Negro  members  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  a 
number  of  unions. 
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The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  sec- 
retary writes: 

Our  constitution  does  not  discriminate  against  Negro  membership, 
altho  to  the  best  of  ray  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  a  very  rare  exception,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  but  very  few  locals  establisht  in  the  South.  I  have  never  heard 
any  uncomplimentary  remarks  made  against  any  Negro  that  has  been 
admitted  into  our  organization,  either  as  a  trade  unionist  or  as  to  his 
ability  as  a  carpenter,  but  as  previously  stated  they  have  been  so  few  in 
number  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  you  any 
reliable  information  regarding  this  matter. 

The  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  is  a  little  non-committal  in  his  answers: 

Competent  persons  of  both  races  have  always  been  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  our  organization.  This  office  does  not  keep  any  record  showing 
how  many  males,  females  or  Negroes  are  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion. All  persons,  under  our  laws,  must  receive  the  same  wagen,  pay  the 
same  dues  and  enjoy  the  same  benefits.  A  local  union  can  reject  any 
applicant  for  membership  if  it  so  desires.  The  rejected  applicant  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  executive  council  and  that  body  has  authonty  to 
order  his  admission  if  it  believes  he  has  been  dealt  with  unjustly  by  the 
local  \mion.  In  some  of  our  southern  unions  there  are  objections  to  the 
admission  of  Negroes.  This  is  a  natural  condition  which  time  will  proba- 
bly eliminate. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers'  Union  has  a  few  Negro  mem- 
bers. 

Some  unions  are  composed  of  city  or  state  employees.  In 
such  cases  few  colored  members  are  usually  admitted.  There 
are,  for  instance,  three  members  of  the  Firemen's  Association 
of  Chicago,  111.,  and  eight  members  of  the  City  Firemen's 
Protective  Association  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Four  union  men  are  reported  in  Carlinville,  111. ;  six  union 
pavers  are  reported  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  very  few  belong  to 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners;  twelve  belong  to  the  Gran- 
ite Cutters;  twelve  belong  to  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Dealers' 
Union,  New  York;  twelve  to  the  Building  Laborers  of  Port- 
land, Oregon;  twenty-five  to  the  Paving  Cutters'  Union. 

Quite  a  number  of  Negroes  belong  to  Wood,  Wire  and 
Metal  Lathers'  International  Union;  a  few  belong  to  the  Ger- 
man Tailors'  Union;  the  Metal  Polishers'  Union  has  one  col- 
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ored  member;  the  Tobacco  Strippers'  Union  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
has  seventeen  colored  members;  the  Janitors'  Protective  Un- 
ion of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  three  colored  members;  the 
American  Brotherhood  of  Slate  Workers  has  fifty;  the  Inter- 
national Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers'  Alliance  has 
forty  or  fifty;  the  Quarry  Workers'  International  Union  has 
a  "small  number;"  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Foun- 
dry Employees  probably  has  a  few.  The  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Book  Binders  has  four. 

The  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  writes: 

There  are  few  if  any  Negroes  in  our  trade.  At  least  I  don't  know  of 
any  just  now.  I  knew  that  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  some  Negro 
women  were  taken  in  shirt  waist  factories  to  replace  strikers.  I  do  not 
know  if  they  are  still  there. 

A  typical  attitude  of  the  unions  with  a  few  Negro  members 
is  that  of  the  molders.  The  editor  of  the  International  Mold- 
era'  Journal  writes: 

The  International  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  now  in  its  fifty- 
third  year  of  existence,  has  never  in  its  laws  discriminated  against  the 
Negro  molders.  As  membership  in  the  organization  depends  upon  the 
votes  of  the  members  in  the  local  union  where  application  for  membership 
is  made,  it  has  followed  that  very  few,  in  fact  an  inconsiderable  number, 
have  been  initiated  by  our  local  unions  in  the  South  where  the  Negro 
molders  are  to  be  found.  Here  and  there,  in  the  east,  north,  central 
west  and  Pacific  coast  Negroes  have  been  taken  into  membership  and 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  other  members  so  far  as  the  union  was 
concerned. 

During  recent  years  a  large  number  of  Negroes  have  worked  at 
molding  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
organize  them.  Some  eleven  years  ago  I  made  strenuous  efforts  to  organ- 
ize the  Negro  molders  of  Chattanooga  but  failed.  We  found  considerable 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  our  membership  and  a  suspicion  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  our  motives  by  the  Negro.     Within  the  last  year  we  have 

placed  a  southerner,  Mr. ,  in  the  southern  field  and  he  gave 

special  attention  to  the  matter  of  organizing  the  Negroes  in  Chattanooga 
with  considerable  success  and  also  with  much  opposition  from  the  foun- 
dry men.  In  fact,  the  foundry  men  informed  the  Negroes  that  if  they 
joined  our  organization  they  would  no  longer  work  at  the  trade  in  Chatta- 
nooga. We  have  struck  several  foundries  to  protect  the  Negro  to  mem- 
bership in  our  organization  and  at  present  we  are  paying  strike  benefits 
to  a  number. 
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Our  first  difficulty  which  we  had  to  overcome  in  connection  with  the 
Negro  molderwas  to  impress  upon  the  southern  molder  that  the  question 
was  one  of  economics,  it  was  a  question  of  industrial  equality  and  not  one 
of  social  equality,  and  that  our  organization  did  not  exist  for  any  purpose 
except  to  educate  the  workmen,  regardless  of  their  race  or  color,  to  act 
collectively  in  the  industrial  field  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  term 
of  employment 

Some  of  our  unions  in  the  South  who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  re- 
fused to  initiate  Negro  molders  have  since  that  time  not  only  done  so,  but 
placed  themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the  initiation  of  Negroes. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  replies  made  by  the  labor 
organizations.  Many  answer  directly,  many  give  evasive 
answers,  others  say  that  the  question  of  Negro  members  has 
not  been  considered,  and  still  others  reply  simply  no  Negro 
members.  In  oth6r  cases  it  is  reported  that  few  or  no  Negroes 
work  at  the  trade.     Illustrations  follow: 

Oardeners'  Protective  Union. — We  have  only  a  small  membership 
and  up  to  this  time  no  Negro  has  applied  for  admission  to  our  union. 
However,  in  my  experience  of  years  as  a  gardener,  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  good  Negro  gardener. 

Watch  Case  Engravers'  International  Association  of  America. —The 

Negroes,  in  my  opinion,  should  receive  as  much  consideration  and  as  good 
treatment  as  any  other  human.  They  have  dark  skin,  but  have  all  other 
faculties  the  same  as  the  best  white  man  that  ever  lived.  They  are  neg- 
lected in  education  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  pride  and  vanity 
in  too  many  of  our  own  race  and  color. 

Qas  and  Water  Worlcers,  Oakland,  Cat.— Our  business  comprises  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  gas,  and  in  the  event  of  a  Negro  being 
employed,  he  would  be  welcomed  to  membership  in  our  local. 

Wire  Drawers. — No  religion  or  color  deprives  any  body  from  belong- 
ing to  our  union  and  it  should  not  in  any  union. 

United  Clotli  Hat  and  Cap  Malcers  of  North  America.— During  the 
existence  of  our  organization  no  Negroes  have  ever  applied  for  admission 
to  our  union.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  not  aware  of  any  Negroes  em- 
ployed in  the  cap  industry,  as  it  is  a  more  or  less  skillful  trade.  As  a 
matter  of  principle  we  do  not  draw  any  line  between  race  and  race;  we 
consider  all  races  alike  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  Negroes  can  make 
good  workers  and  good  union  members.  •  ■ 

International  Association  of  Steam,  Hot  Water  and  Power  Pipe 
Fitters  and  Helpers.— In  place  of  objections  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  join  to  attain  the  results  desired. 
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International  United  Brotherhood  of  Leather-workers  in  Horse 
Goods.— No  discrimination.  Every  local  union  is  competent  to  pass  upon 
the  applicants  for  membership,  can  reject  or  accept  for  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  the  local. 

Stove  Mounters'  International  Union.— We  have  no  laws  concern- 
ing this  question. 

Flour  and  Cereal  Mill  Employees. — ''Have  not  had  to  make  a  test." 
They  state  the  objections  to  Negroes  ''because  they  belong  to  a  class  of 
themselves''  and  do  not  see  how  these  objections  are  likely  to  be  overcome. 

The  Fur  Dressers'  Union  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says  the  question  has 
not  yet  been  considered. 

The  International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors  says:  Our  locals 
have  the  right  to  refuse  any  candidate,  let  him  be  black  or  white.  All 
candidates  are  balloted  on  and  are  questioned  as  to  their  qualifications. 

The  undecided  attitude  is  represented  in  the  case  which 
follows: 

The  Machinists'  Helpers  and  Laborers'  Union  of  Washington,  Ind., 

says  that  Negroes  cannot  join  their  union  "at  present"  The  reply 
further  gives  an  interesting  history.  "We  have  not  had  any  Negroes  in 
this  shop  until  six  months  ago.  Some  of  them  are  good  workmen.  Like 
all  classes  of  people  there  are  bad  workmen.  As  for  the  objections,  we 
have  not  had  any  applications  yet,  and  the  people  here  have  not  been 
used  to  working  with  the  Negroes  and  the  northern  folks  are  stubborn 
about  going  into  any  union  with  the  Negro.  When  these  shops  were 
built  they  went  into  a  contract  not  to  hire  any  Negroes  or  foreign  men  for 
twenty  years  and  the  contract  was  lived  up  to  until  the  strike  here  two 
years  ago.  Since  the  strike  was  settled  they  have  been  hiring  some  Ne- 
groes, but  the  most  of  the  Negroes  that  are  living  here  are  well-to-do  and 
own  good  farms  and  they  do  not  bother  with  the  shops  much;  but  those 
that  are  working  in  the  shops  are  good,  well-to-do  folks  and  peaceful; 
but  as  far  as  organizing  there  has  not  been  anything  said  to  them  about 
going  in  and  they  do  not  know  anything  about  the  federation.  There  are 
not  more  than  about  twenty  Negroes  working  in  the  shops." 

The  same  union  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  has  no  Negro  members  but 
declares  "our  constitution  will  take  a  candidate  irrespective  of  creed, 
color  or  nationality." 

Other  difficulties  are  hinted  at: 

The  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America  says  that  Negroes  may 
join  their  union:  "Negro  tailors  are  principally  in  the  southern  states. 
We  have  some  members  in  Macon,  Augusta  and  a  few  other  towns  in  the 
Carolinas  and  one  or  two  in  Chicago.  We  have  discovered  that  in  some 
instances  the  man  who  employs  a  few  colored  tailors  discriminates  against 
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them  if  they  join  the  union,  hence  it  is  hard  to  interest  them  to  become 
members." 

The  separate  Negro  local  is  one  method  of  solution: 

The  International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers  has  one  colored  local 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  ''Colored  men  whom  I  have  met  in  our  craft  have 
been  able  mechanics  and  good  trade  unionists. ' ' 

The  American  Brotherhood  of  Cement  Workers  has  this  provision 
in  its  constitution:  "In  localities  where  colored  men  are  working  at  ce- 
ment work  colored  locals  can  be  formed,  provided,  however,  such  mem- 
bership shall  be  granted  transfer  to  colored  locals  only." 

The  Wood ,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union  says :  ' '  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  we  have  found  the  colored  men  unable  to  maintain 
an  exclusive  colored  organization.  We  have  establish t  several  colored 
locals  in  the  South,  but  only  two  of  them  have  ever  made  a  success,  one 
in  Savannah  and  the  other  in  Charleston,  the  one  in  Savannah  having 
been  in  existence  since  our  international  was  formed.  I  attribute  much 
of  its  success  to  the  influence  of  one  strong  character  in  their  ranks,  W. 
E.  Searles,  who  has  been  secretary  for  a  number  of  years.  We  estab- 
lisht  an  exclusive  colored  local  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of  both 
the  white  and  colored  lathers  in  that  city;  but  it  was  an  absolute  failure. " 

The  Building  Employees'  Union  of  New  York  has  no  Negro  members 
and  explains:  "In  1909  we  had  about  twelve  Negro  members  (janitors)  in 
our  union.  We  had  trouble  getting  or  rather  keeping  a  meeting  hall  on 
account  of  them  and  formed  them  in  a  branch  as  we  do  have  branches  of 
different  languages.  They  met  two  or  three  times  and  dropt  out.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  help  in  forming  a  branch  again." 

Outside  forces  sometimes  compel  separation  as  hinted  at 
here: 

There  are  no  Negro  members  connected  with  the  unions  in  Herrin, 
UK  The  secretary  writes:  "Being  a  miner  mysef  will  say  there  is  no 
objection  to  Negroes  in  the  miner's  organization  as  long  as  they  can 
iind  towns  or  cities  where  there  is  no  objection  to  them  living.  Our  con- ' 
tract  with  the  operators  provides  for  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
creed,  color  or  nationality.     So  does  our  constitution  provide  the  same." 

The  general  argument  is  often  put  in  this  way: 

The  Negro  is  employed  by  the  large  packing  industries  extensively 
for  in  many  cases  he  has  the  highest  paid  positions,  notably  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.  He  is  equally  as  skillful  as  the  white 
man  and  in  many  cases  the  employer  prefers  him.  It  would  thus  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  our  organization  to  legislate  against  him.  As  to  the 
number  we  have  with  us  we  cannot  state  as  in  the  smaller  cities  they  are 
affiliated  directly  with  the  local  union  and  no  mention  is  made  of  color  in 
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their  report  to  the  general  office.  Of  course  there  are  localities  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  where  local  prejudice  prevents  their  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  local  union,  but  in  all  cases  they  can  form  locals  by  themselves 
and  be  chartered  by  the  international  organization. 

Personally  I  might  say  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  competent  to  take 
my  situation  I  care  not  what  his  color  may  be— white,  black  or  yellow. 
I  want  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  organization  as  the  rules  and 
usages  make  it  possible  for  him  to  do.  In  our  organization  (the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workers  of  North  America)  the  Negro 
stands  on  the  same  plane  with  the  white  man.  Our  obligation  states 
emphatically  that  a  member  of  our  organization  agrees  not  to  discriminate 
against  a  fellow  worker  on  account  of  his  creed,  color  or  nationality. 

Many  unions  frankly  exclude  Negroes. 

Negroes  are  not  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Order  of  Railwuy 
Conductors  of  America.  Eligibility  to  membership  in  this  order  is  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  as  adopted  by  the  Grand  Division  of  said  order  and 
which  provides  that  "any  white  man  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who 
is  at  the  time  of  making  application  actually  employed  as  conductor  of  a 
train  of  a  steam  surface  railway." 

The  Cutting,  Die  and  Cutter  Malcers  answer,  "Nothing  doing  on  the 
Negro." 

Tile  Brotherliood  of  Railway  Car  Men  of  America  has  never  had  any 
Negro  members  at  all  and  does  not  admit  them  now.  An  officer  writes: 
"I  have  never  lived  in  the  South  myself  and  do  not  know  very  much  about 
them.  Will  say  that  I  think  the  reason  Negroes  have  never  been  admit- 
ted into  the  order  is  because  our  southern  brothers  will  not  agree  to  it. 
We  have  never  had  any  application  for  admission  that  I  ever  heard  of." 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Englneermen  denies 
Negroes  admission  by  their  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  general  sec- 
retary says:  "Our  delegates  in  convention  have  always  objected  to  them 
becoming  members." 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Malcers,  Iron  Ship  Builders 
and  Helpers  of  America  reports  that  Negroes  are  not  admitted  to  the 
union  and  that  their  membership  is  provided  "by  secret  work."  Some 
of  the  officers,  however,  are  working  to  organize  in  Newport  News,  Va., 
ship  builders  who  are  colored  into  a  separate  union.  "Our  laws,  at  the 
present  time,  would  not  permit  the  organizing  of  the  Negro,  but  we  hope 
to  see  that  lodge.  I  expect  the  future  generations  to  provide  a  better 
way  so  that  we  can  be  together  in  one  local.  Of  course,  if  they  organize 
under  the  banner  of  this  order  their  traveling  cards  will  only  be  in  colored 
locals.  This  is  for  the  beginning,  but  in  future  years  I  expect  this  will 
be  eliminated.  There  is  only  color  against  them,  that  is  all  anyone  can 
say  and  we  cannot  work  it  out  by  violent  or  drastic  measures;  we  must 
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take  time  to  work  it  out.     I  am  a  southern  man  out  and  out,  raised  and 

educated  in .    I  worked  with  the  Negroes  and  they  made  good  union 

men»  and  always  in  their  places  when  called  on.  There  is  a  future  for  the 
race  but  it  must  not  be  forced  on  the  white  race." 

The  Federation  of  Labor  of  Madison,  Wis. ,  reports  no  colored  members 
in  any  of  the  local  unions  and  says  that  they  bar  Negroes  from  member- 
ship and  that  some  of  them  refuse  to  recognize  the  traveling  card  of  the 
Negro  mechanic.  This  is  on  account  of  color  and  the  objection  "is  not 
likely  to  disappear.  These  men  form  their  own  local  unions  if  there  are 
enough  to  do  so/'  says  the  secretary,  and  then  he  launches  forth:  ''I 
also  wish  to  state  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  bar 
any  nationality  no  matter  what  creed,  color  or  sex,  and  separate  charters 
may  be  issued  to  unions  composed  exclusively  of  colored  members.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  spends  large  sums  to  organize  all  wage- 
earners  without  regard  to  class,  race  or  sex,  etc.  These  people,  if  organ- 
ized, will  become  better  workmen." 

The  American  Wire  Weavers'  Protective  Association  admits  only 
white  males. 

The  Paving  Cutters'  Union  of  the  United  States  and  Canada:   An 

officer  of  that  union  says:  "We  have  no  law  against  them.  Haven't  had 
much  experience  with  the  Negro.  I  think  there  are  good  and  bad  among 
them  as  there  are  among  the  whites.  But  what  colored  men  I  have  ob- 
served in  our  trade,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  proficiency  in 
handling  the  tools  as  the  white  man.  From  our  members  in  the  South, 
particularly  in  Georgia,  whose  minds  on  the  Negro  question  possibly  may 
be  biased  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  Negro  is 
unable  to  grasp  the  principles  of  unionism.  He  (the  Negro)  believes  in 
the  theory  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none,  ^e  is  not  capable,  they 
say,  of  being  a  good  union  man,  working  out  his  own  salvation.  Possibly 
the  day  is  coming  when  he  will  equal  the  white  man,  mentally.  The  Ne- 
gro, speaking  in  connection  with  his  chances  industrially,  labors  under 
great  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  white  man  will  not,  especially 
those  in  the  South  (I  refer  especially  to  our  own  members) ,  tolerate  the 
Negro  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  himself.  The  fact  is  that  the  Negro  is  not 
wanted  in  the  trades.  He  is  all  right  as  long  as  he  is  satisfied  to  occupy 
a  position  less  than  or  below  that  occupied  by  the  white  man;  under  such 
conditions  he  and  the  white  man  get  along  very  well  together.  When  I  speak 
of  the  colored  man  not  seemingly  being  able  to  handle  the  tools  with  the 
same  proficiency  as  the  white  man,  I  perhaps  should  qualify  that  state- 
ment by  mentioning  the  fact  that  in  order  that  a  man— any  man— be  pro- 
ficient at  a  trade  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  learn  in  his  young  days,— grow 
up  with  the  trade  as  it  were.  Those  of  the  colored  people  who  have  been 
able  to  a  more  or  less  degree  to  learn  our  trade  have  done  so  under  ad- 
verse conditions.     They,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  never  been  trained  in 
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their  young  days.    Those  who  have  managed  to  break  into  the  trade  have 
picked  it  up  as  best  they  could  while  working  as  helpers  to  the  mechanics. " 

It  is  probable  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  of  the 
United  States  are  residents  of  the  South  and  so  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  attitude  of  unions  in  that  section.  The  reports 
from  the  South  are  of  special  interest. 

The  Way  cross,  Oa.,  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly  reports  that  half 
of  the  brick-layers  and  forty-seven  of  the  carpenters  are  Negroes.  Ne- 
groes are,  however,  refused  admission  to  many  of  the  unions  and  some  of 
the  unions  refuse  to  recognize  the  traveling  card.  The  secretary  thinks 
Negro  workers  are  "treacherous  and  unreliable — can't  make  mechanics 
and  are  poor  imitators."    These  objections  will  ''never"  disappear. 

Sedalla,  Mo.,  has  no  Negro  union  men,  but  the  secretary  of  the  labor 
organizations  writes:  "In  some  localities  perhaps  there  still  exists  that 
race  prejudice  kept  alive  by  the  employing  class  in  order  that  they  may 
array  race  against  race  for  the  exploitation  of  both.  Economic  pressure 
will  eventually  compel  a  closer  union  between  all  races — including  the 
Negro— for  their  emancipation  from  wage  slavery;  and  the  Negro  will 
be  found  fighting  just  as  valiantly  for  the  emancipation  of  the  toilers  as 
those  who  fought  to  break  the  shackles  from  four  million  t)lacks." 

The  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor  has  one  Negro  local.  The  secre- 
tary says:  "The  Georgia  Federation  does  not  bar  Negro  locals  or  mixt 
locals.  In  a  good  many  of  the  carpenters'  and  painters'  unions  there  are 
Negro  members.  I  have  only  one  local  that  is  composed  entirely  of 
Negroes.  Some  of  the  locals  absolutely  bar  Negroes  from  membership. 
The  chief  objection  that  I  hear  urged  against  them  is  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  controlling  them  in  case  of  strike  and  in  preventing  them  from 
working  under  the  standard  wage  scale  in  their  locality." 

The  Trade  Assembly  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  no  Negro  members 
altho  it  has  had  them  in  the  past.  The  objections  are  said  to  be  "social. " 
"Negro  delegates  of  common  labor  and  hod  carriers  and  mortar  mixers 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Trade  Assembly  and  Building  Trades  Council 
when  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  in  the  skilled 
trades  Negroes  have  not  been  admitted." 

The  Federal  Labor  Union  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  "keeps  Negroes  out"  by  a 
provision  in  the  by-laws  and  by  the  refusal  of  members  to  elect  Negroes. 
The  reason  for  this  is  thus  stated  by  the  secretary:  "The  ingrained 
prejudice  towards  anything  that  looks  to  the  members  like  an  approach 
towards  social  equality.  I  think  that  this  prejudice  against  allowing  Ne- 
groes to  join  unions  is  unreasonable  and  that  the  pressure  of  economic 
forces  will  remove  it.  As  Negroes  become  more  skilled  they  will  become 
more  and  more  the  competitors  of  the  whites  in  the  labor  market  and  if 
they  are  not  organized,  either  in  unions  with  whites  or  in  unions  parallel 
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with  the  whites  and  bound  by  the  same  obligations  and  getting  protection 
from  corresponding  white  unions,  they  will  cut  the  throats  of  the  whites 
just  as  very  poor  immigrants  do  in  the  East  or  the  North.  The  rise  of 
Negro  unions  for  self -protection  will  probably  hasten  this  day.  Time  and 
education  will  go  far  to  produce  co-operation  among  Negroes  and  whites 
for  self-protection  just  as  the  progress  of  industry  has  forced  them  to  co- 
operate in  all  sorts  of  work  for  the  bosses." 

There  are  no  Negro  members  in  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Coun- 
cils of  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  none  in  the  local  unions.  If  any  applied  there 
might  be  objections  on  account  of  color,  but  such  objections  are  *  'likely 
to  arise"  as  time  goes  on. 

From  a  town  in  Oklahoma  where  there  are  no  Negro  union  men 
comes  the  following  account:  ''In  general  we  have  not  had  much  dealings 
with  the  Negro.  One  Negro  was  refused  admission  to  the  halls  who  car- 
ried  a  card  fully  paid  up.  That  was  when  we  were  under  a  charter  of  the 
International  Liberty  Union.  The  most  important  part  was  that  the 
Negro  referred  to  above  was  a  deputy  organizer  whose  commission  had 
not  yet  expired." 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  twenty-five 
or  thirty  Negro  members  in  affiliated  unions.  The  writer  thinks  that 
prejudice  against  Negro  union  men  will  disappear  in  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  secretary  of  the  Marshall,  Texas,  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  does  not  think  these  objections  will  disappear.  He  says 
that  one  "cannot  make  them  stick  as  union  men;  will  scab  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  done."    This  council  has  no  affiliated  Negro  unions. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Miami,  Fla.,  also  has  no  Negro  members. 
The  secretary  says  that  admitting  Negroes  has  a  "tendency  to  lower 
wages  and  self-respect  of  white  mechanics  and  casts  a' stigma  of  associa- 
tion," and  he  hopes  that  these  objections  will  never  disappear. 

The  Labor  Assembly  of  Lawton,Okla.,has  no  Negro  union  men  and 
says  "we  are  not  troubled  with  them  to  any  extent." 

In  Qreenvllle,  Texas,  Negroes  cannot  join  the  unions  but  may  have 
unions  of  their  own.  The  secretary  writes:  "The  Negro  makes  a  first- 
class  union  man  when  organized  and  properly  instructed.  In  times  of 
strikes  and  trouble  he  is  a  stayer.  I  long  to  see  the  day  when  all  of  the 
colored  people  are  organized  industrially  and  politically  and  cease  to  be 
thrown  about  by  every  ism  that  comes  along;  but  this  will  continue  until 
he  is  organized  and  educated.  *  * 

From  Temple,  Texas,  we  learn  that  Negroes  are  kept  out 
of  unions: 

The  objection  is  the  color-line,  caused  by  southern  traditions.  Nearly 
all  men  raised  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  do  not  want  to  give  the 
Negro  any  chance  to  become  expert  mechanics.     The  South  needs  a  great 
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awakening  to  its  own  necessities  from  the  laboring  man's  standpoint.  I 
have  been  successfully  connected  with  the  labor  movement  for  several 
years  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  southern  bom  mechanic  is 
concerned.  First,  they  will  not  attend  their  local  meetings;  second,  they 
want  someone  else  to  take  the  lead  and  bear  all  the  brunt  of  battle.  If 
an  important  subject  is  to  come  up  on  meeting  night  just  a  quorum  is 
present  perhaps  out  of  thirty  or  forty  members.  It's  the  lack  of  union 
interest  and  principle.  Have  worked  hard  here  for  a  year  and  only  with 
the  help  of  rounders  have  been  able  to  organize  the  printers  and  musicians; 
clerks  and  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  factory  employees  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 

The  Teachers'  Union  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  says  no  Negroes  may 
join  this  union.  "They  would  not  think  of  applying  here.  It  is  unthink- 
able because  it  means  social  equality  which  saps  the  foundations  of  race 
purity.  Neither  mongrel  Negroes  nor  mongrel  whites  are  desirable. ' '  The 
writer  does  not  think  that  these  objections  are  likely  to  be  overcome  in 
time  and  "certainly  hopes  not." 

An  officer  of  the  Texas  State  Federation  of  Labor  writes  as  follows: 
"It  is  generally  understood  that  the  white  trades  unions  of  Texas  do  not 
admit  colored  people  to  membership.  Once  in  a  while  a  Federal  Labor 
Union  is  organized  which  admits  on  equal  terms  both  races,  but  no  such 
organization  has  ever  lasted  long  and  there  is  none  now  in  the  state. 
There  are  a  few  Federal  Unions,  Longshoremen's  Unions  and  Barbers' 
Unions  composed  entirely  of  colored  people.  These  are  admitted  to 
membership  and  representation  in  the  Texas  State  Federation  of  Labor 
on  equal  terms  with  white  unions.  Colored  people,  however,  do  not  apply 
for  membership  in  white  unions  and  therefore  none  has  ever  been  refused 
admission.  Legally  unions  cannot  refuse  to  admit  a  Negro  if  he  is  other- 
wise qualified,  but  a  majority  of  no  union  would  admit  that  a  Negro  was 
qualified  for  membership.  Unions  cannot  legally  refuse  to  recognize  the 
traveling  card  of  a  union  man,  no  matter  if  he  is  colored,  but  they  would 
scarcely  tolerate  his  attending  meetings  or  working  on  the  same  job  with 
other  members.  In  some  trades  they  make  good  workmen,  which  creates 
all  the  more  enmity  against  them.  If  they  were  not  capable  of  becoming 
skilled  workers  in  any  trade  they  would  be  more  cheerfully  tolerated  by 
the  average  union  membership.  The  foundation  objection  to  admitting 
them  to  membership  in  unions  is  racial  prejudice,  which  again  is  based 
almost  wholly  on  the  competition  for  jobs  which  is  so  keenly  felt  by  work- 
ing men  of  both  races.  The  Negro  is  marked  with  a  color  that  distin- 
guishes him  from  other  poor  working  men  and  he  is  condemned  because 
he  often  works  cheaper,  is  more  docile  (servile),  takes  abuse  without 
quitting  and  lives  cheaper  than  white  men.  He  also  has  inherited  from 
slavery  days  a  lack  of  discrimination  as  to  what  is  honestly  his  and  is  in- 
clined to  retaliate  for  cruel  treatment  by  petty  pilfering  to  help  out  his 
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starvation  wages.  The  poor  white  man  starves  and  helps  himself  to  any 
little  thing  he  can  pick  up  when  he  can  no  longer  secure  anything  by  ser- 
vility, beggary  or  cajolery.  The  situation  is  quite  deplorable  and  you  see 
the  poor  white  man  must  have  some  one  to  kick.  And  there  he  is!  Look 
at  the  color  of  his  skin. 

"These  objections  will  disappear  with  a  general  uplift  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  poor.  When  the  economic  conditions  are  such  that  poverty 
will  be  abolisht  and  there  is  no  man  without  plenty  of  jobs  at  good  wages, 
racial  prejudices  will  entirely  disappear.  Make  monopoly  get  off  the  back 
of  the  worker  and  no  longer  will  any  bad  feeling  exist  between  the  races. 
Until  this  is  done  thru  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  relieving  labor  of 
the  burden  and  placing  it  upon  monopoly,  there  is  no  hope  of  relief  from 
the  present  deplorable  situation. 

"Apply  the  single  tax  and  racial  prejudice  will  disappear  and  not 
before.     I  have  no  time  to  elaborate  this  statement,  but  it  is  true. 

*  'Yours  truly,  . ' ' 

The  reports  from  the  various  city  centrals  furnish  perhaps 
the  best  conspectus  of  conditions  and  states  of  mind. 

California 

The  Alameda  County,  California,  Central  Labor  Council  has  Negro 
members  in  the  Tean^sters,  No.  1015  Clay  street,  Oakland;  Cooks  and 
Waiters,  No.  31,  128i  Telegraph  avenue,  Oakland;  Journeymen  Barbers, 
No.  134,  1512  Broadway,  and  United  Laborers,  No.  13018,  311  Fourteenth 
street.  Applicants  have  not  been  refused  to  their  ''knowledge,"  altho 
"there  is  a  strong  racial  prejudice  evidenced  in  some  of  the  so-called 
skilled  craft  unions.  I  have  known  some  very  good  Negro  workmen  who 
were  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  briok-layers,  plasterers,  painters  and 
printers.  My  experience  is  that  there  is  no  line  of  skill  in  which  the 
Negro  may  not  attain  efficiency.  The  chief  objection  is  racial;  the  cause 
of  this  is  the  tendency  toward  miscegenation  which  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  social  assimilation  in  the  union  meeting.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  objections  will  disappear  in  time  from  the  fact  that  they  inva- 
riably enhance  with  result  of  experience  in  both  white  and  black  races. 
Personally  I  sympathize  with  the  Negro  rather  because  his  presence  here 
is  the  result  of  the  white  man's  greed  to  which  I  find  myself  and  all  wage 
workers  victims.  I  feel  no  personal  animosity  toward  him,  tho  I  must 
confess  to  aversion  to  social  intercourse  of  a  very  close  nature,  possibly 
based  in  the  belief  that  when  nature  created  the  races  it  was  with  the 
intent  that  they  be  kept  separate.  I  owe  the  race  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  inspires  a  sympathy  with  all  who  are  mentally  fit  and  morally  my 
equal.  I  believe  that  as  time  goes  on  with  education  and  the  inculcation 
of  race  responsibility  in  industrial  affairs  men  will  prove  the  economic 
friends  of  the  Negro.     The  only  bar  that  now  stands  between  him  is  his 
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preference  to  supplant  the  white  man  in  industry  at  a  lesser  price  than 
that  establisht  by  unions;  in  short,  his  allowing  himself  to  be  misled  into 
scabbing  by  those  who  have  even  less  use  for  him  than  his  white  union 
brother  has.  I  believe  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  plan  to 
induct  him  into  separate  unions  where  race  prejudice  prevents  him  joining 
where  white  men  dominate  will  raise  the  Negro  in  the  estimation  of  all 
union  men.  Thru  organization  into  unions  he  will  be  taught  our  inter- 
responsibility. 

The  secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
says:  "We  have  one  local  union  of  Negro  building  laborers  and  hod 
carriers  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  that  is  not  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  for  that  reason  is  not  affil- 
iated with  the  central  body.  Yes,  there  are  Negro  members  in  the  locals. 
Cannot  give  the  number  but  not  a  great  many.  Brick-layers,  hod  car- 
riers, plasterers,  carpenters,  cigar  makers,  boot-blacks,  teamsters,  elec- 
trical workers.  Negroes  are  barred  from  only  those  whose  international 
constitution  prohibits.  We  have  done  our  best  to  get  Negro  workmen 
interested  but  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  success.  They  seem  to  be 
afraid  to  get  into  the  organization  for  some  reason  or  other.  Thru  the 
locals  we  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  international  unions  that 
have  a  clause  in  their  constitutions  that  bar  Negroes,  urging  them  to 
remove  the  clause." 

The  Richmond,  Cal.,  Contra  Costa  Central  Labor  Council  has  fifteen 
cement  workers  and  ten  hod  carriers.  These  are  Negroes.  They  also 
admit  that  the  unions  do  bar  Negroes  from  membership  and  have  refused 
admission  to  Negro  applicants  and  that  they  do  refuse  to  recognize  the 
traveling  card  of  a  Negro  mechanic.  **I  organized  the  Cement  Workers' 
Union;  at  the  beginning  sent  for  the  regular  organizer  to  come  from  San 
Francisco.  His  comment  after  looking  over  the  men  assembled  among 
whom  I  had  six  Negroes  was,  'It  looks  too  dark  for  me. '  This  remark 
of  the  organizer  expresses  the  only  objection  I  have  ever  heard.  I  would 
put  it,  not  in  his  language,  but  in  my  own,  which  is  prejudice  against  race 
and  color.  This  man,  a  naturalized  citizen,  proposed  to  bar  these  men 
who  were  bom  citizens.  I  told  him  to  go  back  home  and  that  I  would 
organize  the  union  myself.  He  said  that  I  would  not  get  a  charter  but  I 
knew  our  rights  under  the  law  and  put  the  application  for  a  charter  up  to 
headquarters  in  such  a  way  that  they  knew  I  understood.  Well,  we  got 
the  charter  and  have  a  very  harmonious  mixt  union  which  has  been  in 
existence  now  for  three  years.  I  state  this  case  at  some  length,  believ- 
ing it  would  be  the  best  explanation  I  could  make.  Prejudice  is  all  I  can 
see  against  the  race.  The  colored  men  are  doing  their  work  and  satisfy- 
ing the  employer  and  are  good  union  men,  live  strictly  up  to  the  rules, 
pay  their  dues  and  attend  meetings.  The  large  cities  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Richmond,  bar  them  wherever  they 
can.     I  am  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  this  county;  am  also 
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a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  am  still  on  the  firing  line  for  principles  I 
advocated  over  forty  years  ago." 

The  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Trades  and  Federation  Council  has  one  hundred 
Negro  barbers  as  members,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  the  cement 
workers,  forty-five  hod  carriers  and  fifty  teamsters. 

The  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  Labor  Council  has  no  Negro  members.  The 
secretary  writes:  "Whatever  objections  there  may  have  been  in  the 
past  was  due  to  race  prejudice  which  has  been  overcome,  the  white  mem- 
bers realizing  that  if  the  Negro  is  going  to  live  he  must  work  and  if  they 
don't  let  him  work  alongside  of  them  during  the  time  they  are  enjoying 
industrial  peace  it  is  only  natural  for  the  Negro  to  take  the  place  of  the 
white  man  when  he  is  on  strike.  Also  the  Negro  has  stood  the  test  as  a 
union  man  wherever  he  has  been  on  strike  and  the  local  men  here  know 
it.  There  are  not  many  Negroes  in  San  Francisco  and  very  seldom  do  we 
hear  of  a  Negro  artisan  coming  along.  They  generally  make  their  home 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  the  climate  is  warmer.  There  they  have  a  strong 
membership  in  the  unions  and  some  very  active  representatives  in  the 
central  councils." 

Colorado 

The  Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor  of  Denver,  Col. ,  replies  that 
"there  are  Negro  members  in  the  local  numbering  one  hundred.  Several 
Negroes  are  employed  in  coal  mines  in  this  state." 

The  Pueblo,  Col.,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  is  "composed  of  Ne- 
groes to  about  thirty  in  number.    The  Steam  Engineers'  local,  No.  21, 

has  one  member.    Brother ,  of  the  steam  engineers,  is  considered  a 

first-class  workman.     Negroes  make  good  building  trades  laborers." 

Connecticut 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Derby,  Conn.,  says:  "There  are  four- 
teen locals  connected  with  this  organization  and  about  seven  have  Negro 
members.  They  are  the  carpenters,  brick-layers,  stone  masons,  iron 
molders,  machinists,  hotel  employees  and  hod  carriers.  No  Negro  appli- 
cant has  been  refused  admission  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  out;  it's  too  dan- 
gerous. As  the  capitalist  does  not  look  at  color,  we  have  to  use  the  same 
rules  to  play  the  game.  Formerly  in  industry  when  all  industries  were 
small,  ideas  were  small,  and  the  boss  usually  worked  beside  his  men  and 
what  the  boss  thot  the  men  usually  agreed  with,  and  he  was  particular  whom 
he  had  to  work  with  and,  of  course,  that  to  a  large  extent  kept  the  Negro 
out  But  as  industries  became  diversified  and  the  workers  were  divorced 
from  the  boss  and,  in  fact,  never  saw  the  boss,  he  did  not  care  who  did 
the  work  so  long  as  his  profits  were  not  interferred  with;  so  when  his 
employees  struck  he  filled  their  places  with  Negroes,  who  had  been  denied 
membership  in  unions,  and  that  is  what  will  make  every  union  eventually 
open  its  doors  to  the  Negroes.    One  of  the  most  optimistic  signs  of  the 
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times  I  know  of  is  the  growing  feeling  in  the  trades  union  movement  for 
economic  justice  for  the  Negro.  I  will  state  from  personal  experience  on 
the  Negro  that  up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  no  one  was  more  prejudiced 
against  the  Negro  than  myself  and  I  thot  it  was  'just  and  proper  to  keep 
him  out  of  my  union  if  possible.  However,  I  have  since  that  time  joined 
the  Socialist  party  and  have  found  out  my  mistake,  that  as  the  capitalist 
class  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  neither  can  the  workers  be  divided  in 
sex,  race  or  color,  but  must  constitute  themselves  into  a  political  party 
separate  and  distinct  unto  themselves  and  take  over  all  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution,  thus  insuring  every  man  a  job  and  means  of 
livelihood  with  time  for  recreation  and  self-culture.  Then  and  then  only 
will  the  Negro  worker  and  white  worker  be  able  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
real  brotherhood  of  man." 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  no  Negro  mem- 
bers. 

Illinois 

The  Aurora,  111. ,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  has  "twenty-five  Negroes 
in  Building  Laborers'  Union,  about  six  in  Teamsters'  Union;  both  unions 
are  composed  of  white  and  black  members.  No  objections  as  to  color. 
As  a  rule  there  is  a  good  class  of  Negroes  in  Aurora." 

The  Carlinville,  111.,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  has  "about  fifteen 
Negro  members  in  the  Federal  Labor  Union." 

The  Carrier  Mills,  III.,  Central  Labor  Union  has  "probably  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  altogether  in  Miners'  Unions,  Nos.  1059, 1112  and  2837. 
Have  no  objections  here  at  this  place,  but  there  are  places  in  this  country 
where  they  are  not  allowed." 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  central  body  comprising  over 
two  hundred  and  seventy  local  unions.  "We  have  one  local  union  com- 
prising all  Negro  members, —the  Asphalt  Pavers  and  Helpers'  Union,  No. 
25, — who  are  regularly  affiliated  with  the  international,  who  are  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  We  have  Negro  delegates  from 
several  other  organizations.  I  know  of  no  union  affiliated  with  the  fed- 
eration that  prevents  Negroes  from  joining;  at  least  this  office  has  never 
received  any  complaint  from  that  direction.  We  often  try  to  organize  the 
Negro  but  find  it  difficult  for  one  reason  or  another,  principally,  the  em- 
ployer is  successful  in  always  getting  some  Negro  to  tell  others  that 
organized  labor  is  not  their  friend,  etc.  The  employer  always  has  in 
mind  it  is  to  his  best  interest  to  keep  the  Negroes  unorganized." 

The  Danville,  111.,  Trades  and  Labor  Council  has  about  seven  hun- 
dred Negro  members  in  Miners'  Union  and  forty  in  the  Brick,  Tile  and 
Terra  Cotta  Workers'  Alliance,  but  admits  that  they  do  bar  Negroes 
from  membership  and  have  had  Negroes  as  applicants.  "We  recommend 
that  the  Negro  join  the  trades  union  of  his  trade  whenever  possible.    We 
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also  recommend  that  the  Negro  make  a  study  of  the  different  political 
parties  so  when  voting  to  vote  intelligently  and  to  back  up  his  union  with 
political  action." 

The  Springfield,  111.,  Federation  of  Labor  has  Negro  members  in  the 
local  unions,  consisting  of  miners,  barbers,  hod  carriers  and  cement  work- 
ers. Some  local  unions  do  "bar  Negroes  from  membership  and  Negro 
applicants  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  unions." 

Indiana 

From  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Central  Labor  Union  comes  the  word 
that  they  have  Negro  members  composed  of  "hod  carriers,  building  la- 
borers, plasterers  and  the  structural  iron  workers.  The  plasterers  num- 
ber five,  the  structural  iron  workers  one,  and  the  hod  carriers  and  build- 
ing laborers  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Once  the  bricklayers 
refused  a  Negro  member  but  the  international  lodge  fined  the  local  $150. 
Color  is  sometimes  an  objection  but  the  chief  objection  is  the  fact  that 
once  the  doors  are  opened  wide  too  many  would  come  and  cause  an  over 
supply  of  mechanics  for  the  work  in  view.  The  objections  will  certainly 
disappear  in  time.  The  objection  held  against  the  colored  race  is  the 
same  as  is  held  against  the  foreign  races  who  are  generally  brot  into 
sections  where  labor  troubles  abound  and  the  prejudice  is  more  deep 
seated  against  the  colored  man  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  understands 
the  English  language;  but  for  every  colored  man  who,  to  use  a  harsh 
term,  scabs  there  are  two  white  men  who  do  the  same.  The  best  solu- 
tion is  to  see  that  the  mechanic  or  artisan  is  thoroly  schooled  in  all 
branches  of  whatever  trade  he  may  learn  and  ability  will  certainly  do  more 
for  him  than  any  agitation  either  for  or  against  organizing  him  can  off- 
set." 

The  Logansport,  Ind.,  Trades  Assembly  has  "twenty-one  Negro  mem- 
bers in  the  Journeymen  Barbers'  Union,  No.  48,  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
three;  from  four  to  five  in  Building  Laborers'  Union,  according  to  state 
of  the  trade. "  The  railway  orders  do  bar  Negro  members.  The  secretary 
has  never  heard  of  the  traveling  card  being  refused  in  that  city  nor  that  the 
electrical  workers  would  bar  Negroes.  '  There  are  many  objections  offered, 
but  I  have  failed  so  far  to  hear  a  valid  one.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  pure 
hatred  and  race  prejudice  in  most  instances.  Ignorance  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all.  The  railway  men  put  forth  the  rather  weak  argument  that 
the  Negro  is  not  reliable  and  cannot  be  trusted.  This,  of  course,  pertains 
to  railway  train  service.    I  hope  these  objections  will  disappear." 

In  Richmond,  Ind.,  the  Central  Labor  Union  has  no  Negro  members 
and  "there  has  been  very  little  race  trouble  here;  in  fact,  not  as  much 
as  occurs  in  the  average  northern  city  of  this  size.  Negroes  have  not 
applied  for  admission  into  the  unions,  therefore  we  have  never  heard  any 
objections. 
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Iowa 

The  Dubuque,  la. ,  Trades  and  Labor  Cong^ss  has  no  Negro  members 
"at  present. "  The  secretary  writes:  ''Whilst  quite  a  number  of  colored 
people  are  employed  in  this  city  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  impregnated 
with  unionism  as  we  would  like." 

Kansas 

The  Emporia,  Kansas,  Trades  and  Labor  Council  has  no  Negro  mem- 
bers. The  secretary-treasurer  writes:  '  'Negroes  should  be  treated  white 
but  kept  separate. '  * 

The  Girard,  Kansas,  Industrial  Labor  Council  has  four  Negro  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  12756.  Unions  do  bar 
Negroes  from  membership. 

Massachusetts 

The  State  Branch  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  Boston,  Mass., 
sends  the  following  message:  "We  know  no  race,  no  creed  and  no  color. " 

The  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Central  Labor  Union  has  twenty-eight  Negro 
members  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union.  No  Negro  applicant  has 
ever  been  refused  "on  account  of  color."  The  chief  objection  to  them  is 
"their  willingness  to  take  unfair  jobs."  These  objections  may  disappear 
"by  trade  union  education. " 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  has  no  Negro 
members  "at  present."  The  objections  being  "none  outside  of  not  de- 
siring social  intercourse.  But  in  the  broad  field  of  labor  and  labor  organi- 
zation I  know  of  no  objection,  either  to  work  with  or  to  hold  membership 
in  the  same  organization." 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Springfield,  Mass. ,  has  Negro  members 
in  unions  of  brick-layers,  builders,  laborers,  carpenters,  painters  and 
coal  handlers.  The  secretary  says:  "From  answers  received  from  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  local  unions  affiliated  with  their  central  body,  not  one 
barred  a  Negro  from  membership  if  he  was  a  capable  mechanic  and  could 
pass  the  regular  examination  given  to  all  applicants.  A  case  came  to  my 
attention:  Several  on  a  job  in  a  small  town  where  a  number  of  brick- 
layers refused  to  work  with  a  Negro  and  the  labor  union  of  which  they 
were  members  was  fined  $100. ' ' 

Michigan 

The  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Trades  Council  has  one  Negro  member,  a 
carpenter. 

Missouri 

The  Springfield,  Mo.,  City  Central  Union  has  "a  colored  local  of 
building  laborers  and  hod  carriers  with  a  membership  of  eighty.  The 
barbers  have  twenty  members,  but  they  do  bar  some  applicants  for  mem- 
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bership.  We  have  Negro  workmen  in  the  harness  craft,  molders  and 
blacksmiths  that  I  know  of  and  they  are  fair  mechanics;  and  also  bar- 
bers and  team  drivers.  Their  color  is  the  most  often  used  in  the  rejecting 
of  colored  men  in  a  white  local.  The  objections  are  not  likely  to  disappear 
altogether  but  they  are  not  as  common  as  formerly." 

Montana 

The  secretary  of  the  Anaconda,  Mont.,  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor writes  that  they  have  ''twenty-one  Negro  members  at  present  as 
compared  with  six  in  1900.  The  average  Negro  of  this  vicinity  makes  a 
first-class  citizen  as  a  whole  and  the  Negroes  are  very  industrious. 
There  are  about  forty-five  Negro  members  of  the  Mill  and  Smeltermen's 
Union  employed  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  as  engine 
drivers  and  switchmen." 

Federal  Labor  Union,  No.  12968,  of  Miles  City,  Mont. ,  has  no  Negro 
members,  objection  being  "color."  **At  present  I  am  working  with  a 
colored  man  and  have  been  for  two  years  past  for  the  street  department. 
I  find  him  a  good  working  man.  All  crafts,  including  electricians,  team- 
sters, engineers  and  common  laborers,  are  organized  and  all  members 
paid  up.  He  sent  in  his  application  two  years  ago  and  was  turned  down 
on  accoujit  of  color,  but  we  recognized  his  rights  and  therefore  he  is 
working  right  amongst  strictly  union  men  and  is  not  bothered." 

Nebraska 

The  Omaha,  Neb. ,  State  Federation  of  Labor  has  no  Negro  members 
'  'at  present' '  altho  in  1900  they  had  '  'several  in  building  laborers. ' '  '  'No, ' ' 
the  unions  cannot  refuse  to  recognize  the  traveling  card  of  a  Negro  union 
man.  "We  want  the  Negroes  to  feel  that  we  will  protect  them  if  they 
will  stand  with  us." 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  "probably  ten"  Ne- 
gro members  in  the  Plasterers'  and  Federal  Labor  Unions.  The  secretary 
writes:  "The  only  objection  that  I  know  of  is  the  old  story:  'A  Negro  is 
not  as  good  as  a  white  man.'  " 

The  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Central  Labor  Union  has  Negro  members, 
numbering  one  in  the  barbers'  union  and  one  in  the  printers.  The  secre- 
tary writes,  "They  are  not  usually  good  union  men." 

New  Hampshire 

"The  State  Branch  of  the  New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Labor  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  a  voluntary  federation  of  unions  in  this  state  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  union  in  the  state  that  bars  the  Negro  workman 
from  membership,  neither  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  good  reason  to 
bar  any  worker  because  of  his  color,  if  he  is  otherwise  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. I  do  not  know  how  many  Negroes  are  members  of  locals  in  this 
state.    We  meet  in  convention  once  a  year,  and  we  have  had  a  Negro 
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delegate  twice  from  a  local  of  paving  cutters,  he  being  the  only  colored 
man  in  the  local." 

New  Jersey 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  sends  the  following 
message:  "We  never  have  had  any  application  from  any  local  union  that 
was  composed  of  colored  people.'' 

New  York 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  says:  "This  is  a  delegate 
body  and  there  is  no  distinction  as  to  color  or  creed.  Negro  delegates 
have  been  seated  and  none  rejected." 

Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Central  Labor  Union  sends  the  following  word:  "If  we 
had  more  Negro  members  as  good  as  the  one  we  have  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  unions. ' ' 

In  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  Central  Labor  Union  has  Negro  members  in  the 
brick-layers  and  masons  to  the  number  of  five  and  the  barbers  two.  "No 
objections  and  from  experience  I  think  it  is  general  thruout  the  North. 
In  our  Central  Labor  Union  we  have  one  colored  delegate.  He  is  from 
the  Barbers'  Union;  he  is  one  of  our  best  workers  and  highly  appreciated 
by  all." 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  Negro  members 
in  the  Barbers'  Union.  The  secretary  writes:  "The  objections  are 
'color. '  I  believe  this  is  a  serious  mistake.  I  myself  have  more  respect 
for  the  Negro  than  for  the  aliens  who  come  to  this  country,  as  the  Negro  is 
an  American  citizen  and  we  should  help  to  uplift  him  and  respect  him." 

Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  has  a  Negro 
member  "and  he  is  recording  secretary  of  the  Butchers'  Union;  also  one 
who  belongs  to  the  Hod  Carriers'  Union  and  he  is  a  hustler." 

The  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  Central  Labor  Union  has  no  Negro  members 
and  says  "there  are  some  members  here  who  do  not  like  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Negro  as  a  member  to  our  different  locals.  But  the  general 
feeling  is  this  way:  If  he  is  a  man,  black  or  white,  and  can  show  us  good 
credentials,  we  take  him  in. ' ' 

In  the  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Trade  and  Labor  Council  there  are  Negro 
members — two  carpenters,  one  sheet  metal  worker  and  one  hod  carrier. 

The  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  Central  Labor  Council  has  no  Negro  members 
"at  present,"  the  reasons  given  being  "social." 

The  Federation  of  Labor,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  Negro  members  in  the 
barbers,  waiters,  teamsters  and  other  unions.  The  objections  are  none. 
"A  delegate  in  this  body,  Mr.  Adams,  is  one  of  our  most  efficient  and  re- 
spected members.  He  is  a  full-blooded  Negro  and  represents  the  Barbers' 
Union,  composed  mainly  of  whites." 
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The  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Central  Labor  Union  has  Negro  members: 
"Laborers'  Local  Union,  No.  9,  has  fifteen  members.  Also  the  hod  car- 
riers have  ten  members.  The  members  of  this  body  that  have  worked 
with  them  say  they  are  apt  to  be  careless  in  their  work.  The  Negro 
members  that  attend  this  body  attend  meetings  better  than  some  of 
the  white  men." 

Ohio 

The  Akron  Central  Labor  Union  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  Negro  members 
in  the  unions  of  barbers,  steam  engineers  and  lathers,  altho  there  are  ''very 
few."  The  traveling  card  of  a  Negro  mechanic  is  not  refused  recogni- 
tion "any  more  than  whites."  "There  are  no  objections  to  the  Negro  if 
he  should  want  to  be  a  union  man,  so  far  as  I  know.  What  few  Negro 
members  we  have  in  this  city  are  good  mechanics  and  make  good  mem- 
bers." 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Federation  of  Labor  has  Negro  members, 
consisting  of  the  musicians,  who  have  fifteen  members.  The  Hod  Car- 
riers' Union  has  all  Negroes.  The  secretary  writes:  "I  have  never  heard 
of  any  objection  in  this  community  unless  it  is  one  of  association.  The 
brewery  workers  have  two  Neg^  members  in  the  powers'  department  as 
firemen.  We  have  no  Negro  problem  in  this  state  to  amount  to  anything, 
the  chief  objection  being  that  of  the  whites  not  wanting  to  associate  with 
the  Negro." 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  has  no  Negro  members 
altho  they  used  to  have  Negro  members  in  the  local  unions.  "When  you 
find  one  good  one  you  will  find  one  bad  one. ' ' 

The  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Trades  Council  has  no  Negro  members.  The 
secretary-treasurer  says  he  does  not  know  the  objections.  "What  few 
unions  do  bar  them  do  so  on  orders  from  headquarters.  What  their  objec- 
tion is  I  do  not  know." 

The  Middletown,  Ohio,  Trades  and  Labor  Council  has  Negro  members 
in  the  "hod  carriers  only." 

The  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  Trades  Council  "has  two  locals  partly  com- 
posed of  Negroes;  that  is,  about  fifty  members  per  local.  There  are  two 
in  the  barbers  and  four  in  the  brick-layers  and  masons.  We  do  not  think 
it  would  be  policy  to  bar  any  nationality  or  color  from  labor  organizations 
as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  in  the  right  manner  and  use  the  organi- 
zation to  which  they  belong  in  the  right  manner  and  for  the  cause  which 
it  advocates— the  uplift  of  the  working  man  and  wages." 

The  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  has  Negro 
members  in  the  unions  of  barbers,  hod  carriers  and  teamsters.  The  bar- 
bers have  thirteen,  the  hod  carriers  sixteen  and  the  teamsters  eight.  The 
local  unions  do  bar  Negroes  from  membership  and  Negro  applicants  have 
been  refused  admission  to  the  unions  and  the  traveling  cards  are  refused 
in  most  cases. 
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Oregon 

The  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  Salem,  Ore.,  has  no  Negro  members. 
"The  bar-tenders'  locals  require  that  the  Negroes  form  a  separate  union 
and  will  not  allow  them  in  with  the  whites.  The  chief  objection  being, 
as  far  as  I  know,  simply  the  fact  that  they  are  black." 

Pennsylvania 

The  Bradford,  Pa. ,  Trades  Assembly  has  one  or  two  Negro  members. 
They  say  some  unions  do  bar  Negro  applicants,  not  all.  'There  are  so 
many  lazy,  worthless  Negroes,  who  bring  the  whole  race  into  disrepute. 
The  honest  working  Negro  is  treated  squarely  as  far  as  my  observations 
go.  They  have  been  delegates  to  this  body  but  the  union  they  belonged 
to  disbanded.  Whether  the  objections  will  disappear  or  not  depends  on 
the  Negro  himself,  I  think." 

The  secretary  of  the  Chester,  Pa.,  Federation  of  Labor  says:  "I  don't 
know  of  any  objection,  as  we  have  never  yet  been  up  against  the  question 
of  admitting  them.  The  Negro  in  this  section  is  as  a  rule  usually  working 
at  cart  driving  or  laboring  work  in  general,  and  as  yet  they  have  made 
no  attempt  to  get  into  the  trades  in  general.  But  I  must  say  if  they  tried 
to  join  the  unions  in  this  city,  I  think  we  would  have  to  be  shown  before 
they  would  be  taken  in,  as  color  prejudice  is  rather  strong." 

The  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Central  Labor  Union  has  no  Negro  members  "at 
present;"  there  were  hod  carriers  but  they  have  withdrawn  and  are  now 
a  lodge.  I  can  give  no  reason  at  all  for  objections,  because  we  have  no 
applications  from  them  and  not  many  work  in  our  own  crafts  that  are 
organized.  We  have  had  a  national  treasurer  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  who 
was  a  Negro  artisan  of  my  own  craft  of  the  International  Cigar  Makers' 
Union  of  America,  and  have  thousands  of  good  union  men  of  his  race  and 
we  don't  bar  them  in  any  place.  As  for  other  crafts  in  other  localities,  I 
could  not  say;  but  here  we  never  get  any  applications  for  membership  as 
yet."    He  hopes  these  objections  will  disappear. 

The  Nanticoke,  Pa. ,  Federation  of  Labor  has  Negro  members.  They 
state  that  local  unions  make  their  own  rules,  but  they  think  none  is 
excluded  in  this  state. 

The  Royersford  and  Spring  City,  Pa.,  Trades  Council  has  no  Negro 
members.  "The  only  objections  that  I  ever  heard  of  amongst  the  various 
trades  unionists  here  was  because  they  are  Negroes.  What  few  Ne- 
groes that  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  in  any  of  our 
public  works,  I  can  personally  say  that  I  would  much  rather  work  with 
the  colored  man  than  the  majority  of  the  dumpings  of  Europe  that  land 
on  our  shores  every  day." 

The  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Trades  Union  Assembly  has  Negro  members 
in  the  hod  carriers'  and  barbers'  unions.  The  secretary  says:  "In  this 
city  I  notice  in  particular  the  race  is  lazy  and  indifferent,  as  probably  in 
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other  sections  of  which  I  know  not.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  with  us 
a  few  Christian  gentlemen — black  faces,  but  white  hearts,  and  who  may 
be  trusted  in  the  extreme." 

In  Wiikesbarre,  Pa.,  the  Central  Labor  Union  has  no  Negro  members 
but  has  Negro  delegates.  Negro  applicants  can  "form  unions  of  Negroes 
in  all  that  do  refuse  to  admit  and  get  charters  from  international  unions. 
Most  of  the  objections  are  racial  and  will  disappear  the  more  the  Negro 
takes  part  in  the  union  movement." 

Rhode  Island 

The  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Central  Labor  Union  has  no  Negro  members 
and  the  secretary  writes  "there  has  never  been  any  Negroes  who  applied 
for  admission  to  any  of  our  local  unions." 

Wisconsin 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  has  no  Negro  members. 
The  secretary  writes:  "Some  unions  admit  only  white  men,  barring  In- 
dians and  Chinese  as  well  as  Negroes.  Lower  plane  of  living  makes 
these  willing  to  work  at  a  lower  wage  and  consequent  lowering  of  stand- 
ards. Racial  prejudice  is  at  the  bottom.  Race  problem  has  no  bearing 
at  so  northern  a  point  as  this  and  receives  little  attention." 

The  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Trades  and  Labor  Council  says:  "Some  have 
one  member  or  so,  among  whom  are  masons  and  brick-layers.  The  ob- 
jections are  none  because  we  are  all  wage  slaves  regardless  of  creed  or 
color." 

The  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  Federated  Trades  Council  has  Negro  members 
in  the  carpenters,  hod  carriers  and  cement  workers.  "There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  admitting  them  to  trade  unions  here.  In  fact  they  are  engaged 
in  any  trade.     Every  attempt  is  made  to  get  them  to  join." 

The  Waukesha,  Wis. ,  Trade  and  Labor  Council  has  no  Negro  assem- 
bly. The  secretary  says:  "We  have  no  Negroes  in  our  locals  and  never 
had  any  applications." 

Washington 

The  Central  Labor  Council  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  "some  Negro  mem- 
bers, number  unknown,  but  a  sprinkling  in  painters,  building  laborers, 
federal  (common)  labor  and  carpenters.  This  being  a  northern  country 
and  the  racial  problem  being  of  an  oriental  nature  there  is  very  little  ob- 
jection to  the  Negro  on  any  grounds." 

Porto  Rico 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Porto  Rico  sends  the  following  message: 
"Our  organization  has  ninety  per  cent  Negro  members.  As  a  state  we 
have  unions  composed  of  ninety  per  cent  of  colored  people.  There  are 
Negro  members  in  locals;  in  fact,  more  than  three  thousand  are  colored 
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members  in  the  trades  of  carpenters,  masons,  janitors,  printers,  machin- 
ists and  all  trades.  We  have  no  division  or  difference  of  color  lines  in  our 
country.  We  could  not  tolerate  such  divisions  of  race  anyway  in  this 
country.  Here  in  Porto  Rico  there  are  two  classes  of  people,  the  rich 
men  and  the  poor  men,  and  there  are  no  other  differences  among  the 
people  than  those  which  come  of  social  standing.  We  light  against  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  and  against  the  exploitation  and  tyranny  put  in 
practice  for  those  who  make  capital." 

The  Caguas  Central  Labor  Union  of  Porto  Rico  says:  "Our  members 
are  one  thousand  and  we  have  three  per  cent  of  Negroes  in  the  unions. 
There  are  some  in  all  unions." 

Ontario 

The  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Trades  and  Labor  Council  has  Neg^  mem- 
bers but  cannot  state  the  exact  number.  They  include  cigar  makers, 
tobacco  workers,  lathers,  barbers,  teamsters  and  letter  carriers.  The 
secretary  writes:  "I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  Negro  artisans 
are  not  discriminated  against  in  this  city;  that,  if  so,  it  has  never  been 
brot  to  our  notice." 

Section  32.     Some  Results  of  the  Attitude  of  Unions 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  toward  Negro  members?  As  mentioned  before,  the 
separate  Negro  local  is  one  method  of  solution.  The  secretary 
of  a  Negro  local  in  New  Orleans,  the  Street  Track  Repairers' 
Union,  writes: 

In  answer  to  your  question  blank,  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  Negro, 
filling  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary  of  our  local  union,  working 
hard  by  day  and  attending  to  my  official  duties  at  night,  not  feeling 
the  least  impatient  in  so  doing  because  I  have  the  union  at  heart  I  have 
been  and  always  will  be  for  the  union  cause  even  if  this  local  sinks.  I 
shall  be  with  one  that  is  above  the  tide  if  I  have  to  send  my  application 
to  some  other  local  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  always  try 
to  keep  my  conscience  clear  with  my  fellow  mates  and  brethren  so  that 
they  may  not  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Negroes  are  working  peacefully 
as  members  of  mixed  unions.  Numerous  instances  of  this 
are  noted  in  the  replies  of  artisans  printed  in  sections  6-30. 
From  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  comes  the  following  message: 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  have  been  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
Local  No.  12696  for  the  past  four  years.  I  am  a  charter  member  and 
have  been  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  meetings  save  when  I  was  absent 
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from  the  city.  During  this  period  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  ob- 
jection raised  whenever  a  Negro  candidate  was  presented  for  member- 
ship.   You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  in  any  way  you  choose. 

The  relation  of  the  Negro  to  organized  labor  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  discussed  at  length  in  Dr.  Wright's  'The  Negro  in 
Pennsylvania. ' '  The  following  selections  are  taken  from  that 
valuable  study  in  economic  history:* 

The  great  mass  of  Negro  laborers  are  unorganized  and  come  in  con- 
tact but  little  with  the  labor  union.  There  are  a  few  Negroes  in  Phila- 
delphia who  are  members  of  some  of  the  unions,  viz.,  the  carpenters,  stone 
masons,  brick-layers,  painters,  cement  layers,  asphalt  pavers,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  unions  which  do  not  admit  or  have  not 
admitted  Negroes,  such  as  the  machinists,  locomotive  engineers,  etc.  In 
the  more  skilled  trades  the  Negro  union  laborers  number  less  than  two 
hundred  in  Philadelphia  and  less  than  three  hundred  in  Pennsylvania.  Of 
unskilled  labor  the  most  thoroly  organized  group  is  that  of  the  hod  carriers. 
Thruout  the  state  there  are  Negro  hod  carriers.  In  Philadelphia  there  is 
a  local  union  composed  chiefly  of  Negroes,  with  a  Negro  president.  This 
union,  the  Light  Star  Lodge,  owns  a  four  story  brick  hall,  valued  at  about 
$20,000.  In  Pittsburg  also  the  Hod  Carriers'  Union  is  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  Negroes,  but  is  not  as  large  as  the  Philadelphia  lodge. 
Next  to  the  hod  carriers  come  the  miners.  All  of  the  Negro  miners  in 
the  state  are  union  men  and  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  These  are  located  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
having  their  district  headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers is  one  of  the  few  unions  in  which  the  Negroes  agree  that  they  re- 
ceive fair  treatment  In  some  of  these  miners'  unions  there  are  Negro 
officers  and  Negroes  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings. 

Negroes  have  made  some  attempts  at  independent  organizations.  The 
most  successful  of  these  is  that  among  the  hoisting  engineers,  steam  and 
gas  engineers,  started  in  Pittsburg  in  1900  and  incorporated  in  1903  under 
"The  National  Association  of  Afro- American  Steam  and  Gas  Engineers 
and  Skilled  Laborers  in  America."  While  the  intention  is  to  organize 
Negro  labor  on  a  racial  basis,  there  is  no  antagonism  to  the  general  labor 
movement.  It  is  merely  believed  by  the  promoters  to  be  better  for 
Negro  workmen.  This  union  has  been  of  slow  growth,  however.  There 
are  only  three  locals  in  the  state;  two  at  Pittsburg,  having  fifty  members, 
and  one  at  Reading.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  an  organization  of  hoisting 
engineers  which  as  yet  is  not  connected  with  the  Pittsburg  union.  There 
are  numerous  societies  and  clubs  among  Negroes  which  are  organized 
along  labor  lines;  but  which  are  more  social  and  beneficial  clubs  than  la- 
bor unions.     The  largest  of  these  is  the  Hotel  Brotherhood,  establisht  at 
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Philadelphia  in  1881,  and  includin{^  present  or  former  hotel  employees.  It 
pays  sick  and  death  benefits  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  for  hotel 
labor.  In  1906  the  brotherhood  purchased  a  club  house  at  the  cost  of 
$15,000.  The  bell-men,  the  Pullman  car  porters,  the  janitors,  the  private 
waiters,  the  caterers,  the  coachmen  and  others  in  domestic  and  personal 
service,  have  similar  but  smaller  organizations.  These  organizations 
serve  largely  as  aids  in  securing  work,  but  have  made  but  little  attempt 

to  regulate  wages  and  apprentices 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Negro  workers  in  the  Pittsburg  steel  mills 
who  were  interviewed  by  the  writer  is  that  the  unions  are  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  Negro.  Several  have  been  members  and  one 
had  been  president  of  a  southern  union  and  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  of  Steel  Workers;  some  had  gone  out  on  strikes  for  the  union. 
Their  testimony  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  organizations  out  of  which  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Steel  and  Iron  Workers  was  formed  did  not  admit  Negroes. 

2.  After  the  Amalgamated  Association  was  formed  white  union  men 
refused  to  work  with  Negro  union  men  or  to  help  protect  Negro  work- 
men, thus  making  union  membership  of  no  industrial  value  to  the  Negro 
workers. 

3.  All  the  new  opportunities  secured  by  Negroes  have  been  gotten 
in  spite  of  the  union,  not  with  its  aid. 

4.  Membership  was  offered  to  Negroes  only  after  they  had  success- 
fully won  their  places  against  unions  and  the  pledges  of  membership  gen- 
erally broken  by  the  white  members.    .    -    .    . 

.  .  .  When  the  present  investigation  was  made  .  .  .  very  few 
Negroes  could  be  found  who  had  recently  applied  to  the  unions  for  ad- 
mission. .  .  .  The  .  .  .  investigator  .  .  .  found  a  very  pro- 
nounced opinion  prevalent  among  the  Negroes  that  they  were  not  welcome 
in  the  unions.  Now  instead  of  applying  for  admission  to  the  unions,  the 
Negroes  take  for  granted  that  the  unions  are  hostile  and  they  do  not  seek 
to  join. 

This  attitude  has  the  effect  of  preventing  many  Negroes  from  at- 
tempting to  follow  their  trade.  The  newcomer  who  has  probably  worked 
at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  in  the  South  is  informed  as  soon  as  he  reaches 
the  state  that  he  cannot  work  at  his  trade  because  of  the  hostility  of  the 
labor  unions.  Having  probably  heard  this  also  before  he  left  the  South, 
after  a  desultory  search  he  gives  up  under  the  impression  that  the  union 
is  the  cause  of  his  inability  to  get  work  at  his  trade.  The  fact,  however, 
is  that  it  is  not  always  the  union  as  much  as  the  increased  competition 
and  higher  standard  of  efTiciency  of  the  more  complex  community  into 
which  he  has  come. 

The  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  both  in  Pittsburg  and  in  Philadel- 
phia are  agreed  that  there  is  in  theory  no  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
union  against  the  Negro.    Most  of  them  see  clearly  what  a  disadvantage 
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to  the  labor  movement  it  would  be  to  have  Negroes  hostile  to  the  move- 
ment or  the  movement  hostile  to  the  Negroes.  They  complain  that  the 
Negroes  have  been  used  in  many  instances  to  injure  their  cause  and  they 
know  that,  with  increasing  intelligence  and  skill,  Negroes  will  be  more 
capable  of  retarding  the  movement  for  the  uplift  of  labor.  Most  labor 
leaders  have  to  contend  very  largely  with  mediocre  intelligence  and  often 
grross  ignorance  among  white  men;  with  greed  and  selfishness,  with  human 
nature  as  it  is.  They  claim  that  as  the  ordinary  white  man  who  joins  the 
Christian  church  is  not  revolutionized  in  his  idea  about  the  Negro,  so  the 
one  who  joins  the  union  probably  has  undergone  but  little  change  in  re- 
gard to  the  Negro.  They  point  out  also  that  non-union  white  men  are  as 
averse  to  working  with  Negroes  as  union  white  men.  At  any  rate  as 
the  situation  now  is  the  majority  of  Negroes  are  non-union  and  will 
probably  so  remain  until  they  develop  enough  streng^  independently  so 
that  they  can  be  of  more  definite  help  or  hindrance  to  the  union  cause. 
By  keeping  Negroes  out  of  the  trades  competition  is  lessened  for  the  men 
in  the  union.  As  long  as  Negroes  wait  to  be  invited  in  by  the  unions 
they  will  remain  outside.  Only  by  succeeding  in  spite  of  the  indifference 
of  the  union  and  even  its  occasional  hostility  can  Negroes  hope  to  be 
recognized. 

The  situation  in  New  York  City  is  discussed  by  both  Miss 
Ovington  and  Dr.  Haynes,  whose  interesting  and  valuable 
works  have  been  referred  to  in  former  pages.  Miss  Ovington 
says:^ 

To  the  colored  man  who  has  overcome  race  prejudice  sufficiently  to 
be  taken  into  a  shop  with  white  workmen  the  walking  delegate  who 
appears  and  asks  for  his  union  card  seems  little  short  of  diabolical;  and 
all  the  advantages  that  collective  bargaining  has  secured,  the  higher 
wage  and  shorter  working  day,  are  forgotten  by  him.  I  have  heard  the 
most  distinguished  of  Negro  educators,  listening  to  such  an  incident  as 
this,  declare  that  he  should  like  to  see  every  labor  union  in  America  de- 
stroyed. But  unionism  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  colored  man  who  is 
asked  for  his  card  had  better  at  once  get  to  work  and  endeavor  to  secure 
it  Many  have  done  this  already  and  organized  labor  in  New  York,  its 
leaders  tell  us,  receives  an  increasing  number  of  colored  workmen.  Miss 
Helen  Tucker,  in  a  careful  study  of  Negro  craftsmen  in  the  West  Sixties, 
found  among  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  who  had  worked  at  their 
trades  in  the  city,  thirty- two,  or  twenty-six  per  cent  in  organized  labor. 
The  majority  of  these  had  joined  in  New  York.  Eight  men  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  had  applied  for  entrance  to  unions  and 
not  been  admitted.  This  does  not  seem  a  discouraging  number,  tho  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  other  eighty-one  could  have  been  organized  or 
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not.  Many  probably  were  not  sufficiently  competent  workmen.  In  1910, 
according  to  the  best  information  that  I  cculd  secure,  there  were  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colored  men  in  the  New  York 
unions.  Eighty  of  these  were  in  the  building  trades,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  were  cigar  makers,  four  hundred  were  teamsters,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  asphalt  workers  and  two  hundred  and  forty  rock  drillers  and 
tool  sharpeners. 

Negroes  In  Unions— New  York  City 


Occupations 

Asphalt  workers 

Teamsters 

Rock  drillers  and  tool  sharpeners 

Cifirar  makers 

Brick-layers 

Waiters 

Carpenters 

Plasterers 

Double  drum  bolsters 

Safety  and  portable  engineers  . 

Eccentric  firemen 

Letter  carriers 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Butchers 

Lathers 

Painters 

Coopers  

Sheet  metal  workers 

Rockmen 

Total 


1908 


1.386 


1910 


820 

860 

800 

400 

260 

240 

121 

166 

90 

21 

90 

*   • 

60 

40 

46 

19 

80 

87 

26 

86 

16 

0 

10 

80 

10 

6 

8 

8 

3 

8 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

.  .  . 

1,358 


Entrance  to  some  of  the  local  organizations  is  more  easily  secured 
than  to  others,  for  the  trade  union,  while  part  of  a  federation,  is  autono- 
mous or  nearly  so.  In  some  of  the  highly  skilled  trades,  to  which  few 
colored  men  Have  the  necessary  ability  to  demand  access,  the  Negro  is 
likely  to  be  refused,  while  the  less  intelligent  and  well  paid  forms  of  labor 
press  a  union  card  upon  him.  Again  strong  organizations  in  the  South, 
as  the  brick-layers,  send  men  North  with  union  membership  who  easily 
transfer  to  New  York  locals.  Miss  Tucker  finds  the  carpenters,  masons 
and  plasterers'  organizations  easy  for  the  Negro  to  enter.  There  is  in 
New  York  a  colored  local^  the  only  colored  local  in  the  city,  among  a  few 
of  the  carpenters  with  regular  representation  in  the  Central  Federated 
Union.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1881  declared  that  "the 
working  people  must  unite  irrespective  of  creed,  color,  sex,  nationality  or 
politics."  This  cry  is  for  self-protection,  and  where  the  Negroes  have 
numbers  and  ability  in  a  trade  their  organization  becomes  important  to 
the  white,  [t  may  be  fairly  said  of  labor  organization  in  New  York  that 
it  finds  and  is  at  times  unable  to  destroy  race  prejudice,  but  that  it  does 
not  create  it 

The  following  account  is  gleaned  from  the  circumstances 
in  the  recent  New  York  hotel  situation,  at  which  time  Negroes 
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were  called  in  to  take  the  places  of  striking  white  waiters. 
Tho  not  dealing  primarily  with  Negro  skilled  laborers,  it  is 
illustrative  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  Negro  and 
organized  labor.  ^ 

Now  that  the  strike  is  in  progress,  representatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  Workers  hasten  to  say  that  they  are  not  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  conditions  for  the  white  man  alone,  but  that  also  they  want 
to  help  the  colored  man.  This  statement,  coming  just  at  this  time,  is 
received  by  the  colored  waiters  **with  a  grain  of  salt."  The  men  recall 
what  took  place  among  the  colored  molders  of  Chattanooga  some  time 
ago.  The  white  molders  struck  and  colored  men  were  put  at  the  strikers' 
work.  Whereupon  the  white  men  took  the  Negroes  into  their  union. 
Shortly  after  this  the  colored  molders,  one  by  one,  found  that  they  were 
losing  their  jobs  until  all  the  Negroes  had  been  replaced  by  the  original 
strikers.  Soon  after  these  events  a  similar  situation  arose  in  Louisville 
and  the  colored  molders  who  had  lost  their  jobs  in  Chattanooga  were  given 
the  jobs  of  the  striking  molders  in  Louisville.  Immediately,  as  in  Chatta- 
nooga, the  white  men  offered  to  take  the  Negroes  into  their  union,  but 
this  time  the  Negroes  refused  absolutely  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
them.    The  result  was  that  the  colored  men  kept  those  jobs. 

In  the  present  situation  in  New  York  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
or  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  International  Hotel  Workers  to  bring 
the  Negroes  into  this  organization.  To  be  sure  Negroes  are  not  rejected 
by  the  union  and  there  are  possibly  two  hundred  and  fifty  colored  mem- 
bers, but  they  seem  to  have  gained  little  for  themselves  or  their  racial 
group  by  this  membership.  Even  tho  he  is  a  union  member  the  Negro  is 
not  permitted  to  work  with  white  waiters;  he  can  get  a  job  only  where 
all  the  waiters  belong  to  his  own  color  group. 

The  colored  men  who  are  taking  the  white  men's  places  are  being 
paid  the  same  amount,  three  dollars  a  day,  which  the  white  men  had  been 
receiving. 

The  Molders'  International  Union  of  America,  which  has 
made  a  long  fight  for  excluding  Negroes  from  membership,  is 
considering  the  question  of  admitting  them.  In  their  last 
convention  one  speaker  said: 

The  Negro  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  capable  mechanic  and  is 
quite  able  to  fill  the  place  of  the  white  laborer.  The  southern  foundry 
managers  are  making  capital  out  of  the  race  prejudice  between  the  white 
and  the  colored  molders  and  if  we  do  not  raise  the  colored  worker  to  our 
standard  he  will  drag  us  down  to  his. 

• 

We  can  hardly  find  language  strong  enough  to  express  our  opinion  of 


/ 
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the  feudal  lords  when  we  consider  the  days  when  the  laborer  was  bot  and 
sold  with  the  land.  Our  evolution  from  a  condition  of  slavery  to  the  free- 
dom that  we  now  enjoy  was  slow,  but  we  now  withhold  our  aid  from  the 
Negro,  who  is  trying  to  gain  the  same  freedom. 

How  can  you  get  the  Negro  organized  unless  you  are  willing  to  meet 
with  him?  His  interests  are  identical  with  yours.  Everyone  knows  that 
this  condition  will  have  to  be  met,  yet  some  of  us  want  to  postpone  the 
day  and  let  others  take  the  responsibility.  Do  not  let  your  race  preju- 
dice warp  your  judgment. 

We  find  the  following  observation  in  the  ''Negro  Year 
Book,  1912:''^ 

Negroes  during  the  year  made  gains  in  the  field  of  organized  labor. 
At  the  1910  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  inviting  Negroes  and 
all  other  races  into  the  Labor  Federation.  The  officers  of  the  Federation 
were  instructed  to  take  measures  to  see  that  Negro  workmen  as  well  as 
workmen  of  other  races  were  brot  into  the  unions.  Following  out  this 
policy  steps  were  taken  to  unionize  the  Negro  working  in  the  Pittsburg 
district.  At  New  Orleans  in  October  the  Negro  longshoremen  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  International  Longshoremen's  Union.  T.  V.  O'Connor, 
president  of  the  International  Union,  was  present  and  in  his  address  urged 
fair  play  between  white  and  black  laborers.  He  said:  **We  are  not  going 
to  take  up  social  equality  but  we  can  if  we  achieve  the  proper  organiza- 
tion bring  about  industrial  equality.  To  you  colored  men  I  will  say  that 
the  white  man  is  ready  and  willing  to  assist  you  to  get  the  same  wages 
and  working  conditions  that  he  enjoys,  but  you  must  stand  ready  to  assist 
yourselves." 

The  following  interesting  passages,  illustrative  of  the 
better  attitude  towards  Negro  workers,  are  taken  from  *  'An 
Appeal  to  Timber  and  Lumber  Workers,''  by  Jay  Smith,  sec- 
retary Brotherhood  of  Timber  Workers: 

The  constitution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Timber  Workers  declares  our 
purpose  to  be  the  organization  of  all  wage  workers  employed  in  and 
around  the  timber  and  lumber  industry  into  one  big  union  regardless  of 
creed,  color  or  nationality 

Failing  to  split  the  workers'  forces  on  craft  lines,  the  next  cry  raised 
by  the  bosses  and  their  stool  pigeons  is  the  "Negro question,"  and  so  we 
are  often  asked  how  will  the  Brotherhood  handle  the  Negro  and  the  white 
men  in  the  same  organization.  Answer:  How  do  the  capitalists  or 
employers  handle  them? 

To  the  employer  a  working  man  is  nothing  but  a  profit-producing 
animal  and  he  doesn't  care  a  snap  of  his  finger  what  the  animal's  color 

1  Work,  Monroe  N.:  The  Nesrro  Year  Book.  1912.  pp.  18-19. 
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is — white,  black,  red,  brown  or  yellow;  native  or  foreign  bom,  religious 
or  unreligious — so  long  as  he  (the  worker)  has  streng^  enough  to  keep 
the  logs  coming  and  the  lumber  going— that  is  all  the  bosses  want  or  ask. 
It  is  only  when  we  see  the  slaves  uniting,  when  all  other  efforts  to  divide 
the  workers  on  the  job  have  failed,  that  we  hear  a  howl  go  up  as  to  the 
horrors  of  "social  equality."  Not  until  then  do  we  really  know  how 
sacred  to  the  boss  and  his  hirelings  is  the  holy  doctrine  of  ''white 
supremacy." 

This  is  always  the  tactics  of  the  bosses:  First,  prevent  the  workers 
from  organizing  any  kind  of  union;  failing  in  this,  split  them  on  craft  lines 
into  as  many  so-called  unions  as  possible,  each  with  a  separate  contract 
expiring  on  a  different  date  with  sympathetic  strikes  strictly  prohibited; 
and,  then,  failing  in  this,  appeal  to  their  race  and  religious  hatred,  for,  if 
the  bosses  can  divide  the  workers,  the  bosses  can  win  every  time;  but  if 
the  bosses  cannot  divide  the  workers  then  the  workers  will  win,  and  win, 
and  win  until  there  are  no  more  bosses.  In  fighting  the  workers  the  age- 
long motto  of  the  bosses  has  been:  "Divide  and  conquer."    .... 

As  far  as  the  "Negro  question"  goes  it  means  simply  this:  Either 
the  whites  organize  with  the  Negroes  or  the  bosses  will  organize  the  Ne- 
groes against  the  whites,  in  which  last  case  it  is  hardly  up  to  the  whites 
to  damn  the  "  niggers. "    .... 

As  to  the  "race  question":  Once  upon  a  time  a  butcher  threw  a 
bone  out  in  the  alley;  a  white  dog  and  a  black  dog  made  a  rush  for  it, 
reached  it  at  the  same  time  and  started  a  fight  for  its  possession.  While 
they  were  making  fools  of  themselves  a  big,  lazy  red  dog  sneaked  up, 
grabbed  the  bone  and  lit  out  with  it.  The  white  dog  was  a  "white 
supremacy"  sucker,  the  black  dog  was  a  ^'social  equality"  sucker  and 
the  red  dog  that  got  the  bone  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who  in  one 
breath  call  the  timber  and  lumber  workers  "pals"  and  "freemen"  and 
in  the  next  threaten  to  shut  down  the  mills  and  starve  the  workers  to 
death  if  they  dare  to  think  and  act  for  themselves— in  other  words,  a 
capitalist,  a  boss. 

An  officer  of  the  Free  Federation  of  Workingmen  of  Porto 
Rico,  a  union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
who  visited  America  recently  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
of  the  Federation,  makes  an  interesting  reply  to  the  Con- 
ference: 

.  .  .  .  I  must  say  emphatically  that  there  is  not  such  a  struggle 
of  color  distinction  in  our  country.  We  have,  of  course,  the  universal 
distinction  of  classes. 

Here  a  person  is  worth  nothing  in  the  commercial,  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional life  if  he  has  not  sufficient  intelligence  and  money.     Money  and 
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intelligence,  without  regard  to  the  color,  are  the  real  forces  moving  the 
whole  mechanism  of  our  society,  may  a  man  be  white  or  colored,  red  or 
yellow 

The  working  shop,  the  university,  the  theater,  the  library,  the  social 
hall  and  every  institution  that  promotes  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the 
happiness  of  the  spirit,  are  here  opened  to  all  men  in  accordance  with 
their  financial  positions. 

Our  labor  movement  has  more  ideal  than  material  basis.  The  on?ani- 
zations  in  America  are  fighting  for  greater  salary,  less  hours  and  sanitary 
conditions;  the  Latin  worker  follows  the  brilliant  ideal  of  founding  socie- 
ties and  nations  upon  the  rock  of  fraternity  and  absolute  harmony  to  secure 
the  real  emancipation,  may  it  be  social,  economical  or  political.  Our 
struggles  are  noticed  by  two  opposing  bands:  those  who  are  rich  and  well 
fed  and  those  who  are  poor  and  misfortunate;  those  who  oppress  and  those 
who  are  oppressed. 

The  distinction  of  races,  the  social  and  political  differences  are  doing 
nothing  but  dividing  mankind  into  opposite  groups  to  bring  forth  the 
Universal  War.  The  only  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  is  superior  to 
another  on  account  of  skin,  is  the  United  States  of  America.  No  other 
country  has  such  an  inferior  war,  such  an  unchristian  fight,  tho  it  is  true 
that  the  Americans  have  a  deep  love  for  liberty,  that  they  have  admira- 
ble institutions,  a  great  commercial  development  and  a  monument  of 
rights  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  i.  e.,  the  constitution  that  declares  that 
all  men  are  equal,  that  they  possess  certain  inalienable  rights  to  work 
and  promote  their  welfare,  but  this  constitution  and  all  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  American  people  and  the  splendorous  sun  of  their  liberty  is 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  barbarous  struggle  of  races  with  the  inhuman 
division  of  the  white  and  the  black. 

"America,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  is  being  the  theater  of  the  most  bar- 
barous and  atrocious  war."  This  is  what  they  say  in  Europe  among  the 
Latin  and  Saxon  races  of  that  old  continent  It  is  what  they  say  in  J  apan, 
even  in  China,  in  India  and  in  Northern  Africa,  where,  as  you  know,  the 
first  civilization  was  bom 

I  certainly  regret  that  I  have  had  to  extend  these  remarks,  but  I  was 
compelled  to  do  it  because  your  letter  shows  that  you  have  the  idea  that 
in  Porto  Rico  exists  the  same  hateful  distinction  of  races.  I  wanted  to 
give  you  the  right  idea.  We  have  struggles  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  between  capital  and  labor. 

Hoping  that  this  information  may  give  you  some  light  and  help  in  the 
work  initiated  by  Atlanta  University,  and  hoping  also  that  the  division 
of  races  in  some  of  the  southern  states  may  soon  cease,  I  beg  to 
remain.  Yours  in  humanity. 
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Section  33.    The  Training  of  Negro  American  Artisans 

The  success  of  the  man  who  labors  with  his  hands,  even  as 
the  success  of  any  other  worker,  depends  in  no  small  degree 
upon  his  training  and  his  capability  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. The  question  of  fitness  is  the  determining  factor 
under  a  truly  competitive  economic  system  and  in  the  long 
run  all  other  superficial  barriers  must  pale  into  insignificance. 
This  will  be  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Negro 
worker  as  the  superficial  barriers  of  race  and  color  are  done 
away  with  and  he  is  allowed  to  enter  unhampered  into  the 
fair  field  of  economic  competition. 

In  a  social  study  of  the  Negro  American  artisan  the  ques- 
tion of  the  training  of  these  workers  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  Negro  artisans  studied  were  asked:  How  did  you  learn 
your  trade?  The  answers  to  this  question  fall  into  three 
heads:  (1)  By  apprenticeship  (41  per  cent. ) ;  (2)  Picked  up 
trade  (37  per  cent. ) ;  (3)  •  Attended  trade  school  (21  per 
cent).*  Many  of  the  best  and  most  successful  of  the  Negro 
artisans  are  among  those  who  come  under  the  first  two 
classes,  those  who  learned  their  trades  under  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  and  those  who  * 'picked  up"  their  trades. 
Numerous  evidences  of  this  fact  may  be  seen  both  in  ante- 
bellum days  and  during  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
emancipation. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  marked  increase  of  interest 
in  industrial  school  training  for  Negroes.  Most  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  as  well  as  the  secondary  schools  for 
Negroes  have  included  industrial  courses  in  their  curricula. 
The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Conmiissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  give  statistics 
for  those  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  the  Negro  race 
that  had  students  enrolled  in  the  industries: 


^  These  percentasre  figrures  apply  to  the  artisans  making  reply  to  the  Conference  question- 
naire and  not  to  all  the  Negro  American  artisans.  Taking  all  Negro  artisans  the  percentage 
figures  for  the  first  two  tlasses  would  be  larger.  The  third  class  would  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage. 
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The  industrial  courses  offered  in  these  schools  are  as 
follows: 

Number  of 
Induetry  Schools  Offering 

■             Carpentry 35 

'              Dresamakiiiff  and  Sewinsr 90 

Blaeksmithinff  and  Forffinff 24 

Printinsr 28 

Cookinsr 28 

I              Mechanical  Drawinflr         18 

'              Tailoring: 14 

Millinery 14 

Painting IS 

Shoe  and  HamesB  Repairing 12 

Wheelwriarhtinff 12 

Bricklaying 12 

Plasterinsr 12 

Laundering 10 

Sheet  Metal  and  Machine  Shop  Work 7 

Electrical  Ehiflrineerinflr 6 

Plumbinsr 5 

Upholstery 4 

Brickntakinsr 4 

Steam  Enflrineerinff 3 

Basketry 3 

Broom  Making 2 

Tinsmithinsr 2 

Mattress  Making     2 

Mechanical  Engineerinflr 2 

How  far  are  these  courses  preparing  and  how  far  are  they 
designed  to  prepare  Negro  youth  for  the  organized  industry  of 
the  South?  During  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900  there 
was  in  the  South  a  relative  decrease  in  the  importance  of 
agricultural  and  personal  service  and  a  large  increase  in  trade 
and  transportation,  manufacturing  and  professions.  The 
theory  of  the  industrial  training  of  Negro  youth  is  that  . 
Negroes  should  be  trained  to  take  skilled  and  intelligent  part 
in  this  development  of  trade  and  transportation  and  manu- 
facturing.    How  far  is  this  true  in  application? 

If  we  carefully  scan  the  list  of  industries  taught  we  may 
divide  them  into: 

(1)  Repair  work  and  tinkering. 

(2)  House  work. 

(3)  Trades  and  industries. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  following  courses  are  training  simply 
in  repair  work  and  tinkering: 

• 

Carpentiy.  Sheet  metal  and  machine  shop  work. 

Blacksmithing  and  forging.  Plumbing. 

Tailoring.  Upholstering. 

Shoe  and  harness  repairing.  Tinsmithing. 

Wheelwrighting.  Mattress  making. 
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Modem  wood- working  involves  elaborate  machinery  and 
training  in  machine  methods.  In  nearly  all  these  schools 
"carpentry"  is  confined  to  hand  tools  and  bench  work, 
Blacksmithing  and  forging  are  taught  by  the  simplest  tools 
and  not  by  modern  power  methods.  Tailoring  is  not  taught 
as  modem  garment  making  but  as  individual  cutting  and 
mending.  Shoe  repairing  is  taught  but  there  is  but  little  or 
no  use  made  of  shoe  making  machinery  which  is  universally 
in  vogue.  Wheels  and  wagons  are  made  chiefly  by  hand  and 
at  a  cost  which  would  make  competition  with  machine  made 
wagons  impossible.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  most  of  the 
other  industries.  Negro  youth  are  being  taught  the  technique 
of  a  rapidly  disappearing  age  of  hand  work.  The  training 
has  undoubtedly  good  physical  and  mental  results  but  if  used 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  it  will  command  the  poor  and 
decreasing  wages  of  tinkers  and  repairers;  and  those  who 
follow  these  methods  will  be  completely  shut  out  of  modem 
machine  industry. 

Happily  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
At  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  Wilberforce  and  a  few  other  schools 
machine  industry  along  modern  lines  is  being  taught  in  some 
branches  of  wood- working  and  metal- working.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  courses  offered  in  this  division  are  not 
modern  or  remunerative. 

The  next  group  comprises  the  house  industries, —dress- 
making, sewing,  cooking  and  laundering.  Here  we  see  little 
of  settled  idea  or  aim.  These  subjects  might  be  taught  with 
the  idea  of  training  the  mistresses  of  small  homes,  or  with 
the  idea  of  training  servants  in  rich  homes,  or  with  the  idea 
of  making  professional  cooks  and  dress  makers.  These  three 
aims  call  for  widely  different  courses  of  study.  Usually, 
however,  a  single  course  is  laid  down,  the  aim  of  training 
servants  is  widely  advertised  and  the  net  result  is  dubious. 

The  third  set  of  industries  taught  comprises  the  following: 
Printing,  mechanical  drawing,  millinery,  painting,  bricklay- 
ing, plastering,  brickmaking,  mechanical  engineering,  both 
steam  and  electric,  basketry  and  broommaking. 
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In  the  case  of  printing,  brickmaking  and  broommaking 
there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  first  group,  save  that 
here  hand  work  is  still  in  fair  demand.  The  linotype  and  the 
monotype  have  not  as  yet  displaced  the  hand  tyi)esetter,  and 
brickmaking  and  broommaking  by  hand  are  still  able  to  com- 
pete with  machines.  Nevertheless  a  proper  training  in  the 
industries  cannot  long  omit  machine  teaching.  In  the  case 
of  bricklaying  hand  work  seems  secure.  Still,  re-inforced 
cement  work  should  receive  attention.  In  drawing,  pauiting 
and  basketry  industry  touches  upon  the  work  of  the  artist 
and  in  this  field  these  schools  need  strengthening.  The 
Negro  is  humanly  the  artist  and  yet  little  is  being  done  to 
develop  his  sensitive  perceptions. 

The  engineering  courses  are  nearly  all  misnamed,  being 
much  too  short  and  elementary  to  deserve  the  larger  desig- 
nation. 

To  sum  up:  The  industrial  school  is  facing  an  age  of 
machinery.  The  teaching  of  mere  hand  work,  save  in  limited 
amounts  and  for  educative  purposes,  is  not  training  for 
modern  industry.  The  machine  equipment  for  the  larger 
teaching  is  expensive;  but  how,  for  example,  can  modem 
printing  be  taught  without  the  linotype  and  the  cylinder 
press,  and  how  can  modem  shoemaking  be  taught  without 
shoemaking  machines?  These  are  the  difficult  problems 
facing  Negro  industrial  schools. 

The  whole  plan  of  study  in  these  schools  needs  overhaul- 
ing. Simply  to  accept  the  fact  that  schools  should  train  for 
practical  vocations  and  then  put  in  any  industries  taught  any 
way  is  not  enough.  Modem  plants  are  necessary  for  the 
teaching  of  modem  industry  and  intelligent  common  school 
training  must  precede  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  different 
schools  could  specialize.  One  might  give  instruction  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  have  a  complete  and  modem 
machine  shop;  another  could  have  woodworking  with  the 
complete  and  modern  machinery  necessary  for  the  same. 
Certainly  the  present  incomplete  makeshifts  cannot  long 
survive. 
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The  soundness  of  this  criticism  is  shown  by  the  results  of 
industrial  teaching.  Hampton  has  given  four  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  trade  certificates.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  are  following  their  trades,  thirty-eight  are  still 
studying,  and  sixty-three  are  teaching  their  trades.  It  would 
seem  then  that  economic  industrial  demand  was  at  present 
sufficient  to  absorb  between  thirty-six  per  cent  and  forty- 
nine  ^  per  cent  of  those  trained  at  the  best  Negro  trade 
school. 

A  recent  publication  from  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
Alabama,  makes  the  following  observation: 

Almost  two-thirds  of  its  1,508  gpraduates  and  three-fourths  of  its 
12,000  former  students  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  some  form 

of  industrial  work Three    hundred   and  seventy-four 

persons,  173  graduates  and  201  former  students  have  been  considered. 
They  were  distributed  in  the  trades  as  follows:  2  bakers,  33  blacksmiths 
and  wheelwrights,  5  bookkeepers,  56  brickmasons,  1  cabinetmaker,  42 
carpenters,  2  carriage  makers,  1  chauffeur,  1  cook,  1  cooking  demon- 
strator, 1  cotton  classer,  5  in  domestic  service,  31  dressmakers,  3  sta- 
tionary engineers,  8  electricians,  1  elevator  operator,  4  firemen,  9  har- 
nessmakers,  1  hostler,  5  janitors,  1  laundress,  3  laundrymen,  9  machinists, 
10  miners,  3  molders,  42  trained  nurses,  11  painters,  6  plumbers,  10 
printers,  3  sawmill  workers,  19  shoemakers,  26  tailors,  8  tinsmiths,  and 

2  woodturners One  hundred   and   two  graduates   and 

former  students  are  carrying  on  business  in  connection  with  trades.  Five 
are  architects,  one  is  in  the  bakery  business,  eighteen  are  conducting 
blacksmithing  and  wheel wrigh ting  businesses,  eighteen  are  in  the  con- 
tracting and  building  business,  one  is  in  the  electrical  business,  one  in 
the  florist  business,  eleven  are  milliners,  five  are  in  the  printing  business, 
eight  in  the  shoemaking  business,  and  two  are  in  the  tinsmi  thing  business.  > 

An  examination  of  the  catalogs  of  other  industrial 
schools  reveals  the  following  facts  concerning  the  number  of 
graduates  and  those  of  them  at  present  following  trades:  ^ 


1  Acoordinsr  as  one  does  not  or  does  count  those  teaching  trades  as  following  their  trades. 
There  is  arg-ument  on  both  sides. 

2  Work,  Monroe  N.  Industrial  Work  of  Tuskegee  Graduates  and  Former  Students.  Pages 
6.25,28. 

3  These  tables  are  not  exhaustive.  However,  the  figures  of  present  occupations  are  taken 
from  the  replies  of  the  schools  to  the  Conference  questionnaire  or  compiled  from  the  lists  of 
graduates  contained  in  the  catalogs. 
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AIbImuiui 

Talladega  Collbgb 

Total  graduates 400 

Carpenters 6 

Masons 1 

Engineers 1 

Dressmakers 1 

BuRRBLL  Normal  School 

Total  graduates — 

Dressmakers 1 

Tailors  (app) 1 

Lincoln  Normal  School 

Total  arraduates — 

Blacksmiths 1 

Painters 4 

Masons 6 

Plasterers 6 

Dressmakers 8 

Tailors S 

Paynb  University 

Total  graduates 162 

Seamstresses 1 

Blacksmiths 1 

Rorida 

Pbnbacola  Normal  and 
Industrial  School 

Total  graduates — 

Carpenters 1 

Dressmakers 2 

RoBT.  Hungerford  Normal 
AND  Industrial  School 

Total  graduates — 

Carpenters 8 

Blacksmiths 2 

Dressmakers 4 

Printers 2 

The  Florida  A.  A  M.  College 

Total  eraduates 164 

Dressmakers 1 

Carpenters 8 

Masons 1 

Tfcilors 3 

Printers 1 

Qeorda 

Atlanta  University 

Total  graduates 678 

Dressmakers ■   •    6 

Morris  Brown  College 

Total  graduates 349 

Dressmakers 6 

Tailors 1 

Ft.  Valley  High  and 
Industrial  School 

Total  srraduates 50 

Dressmakers 8 

Ifachinisto 1 

Masons 3 

Carpenters 2 

Spelman  Seminary 

Total  graduates 416 

Dressmakers 31 

Milliners I 


Ballard  Normal  School 

Total  graduates 227 

Carpenters 1 

Tailors I 

Dressmakers 2 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Total  graduates 866 

Carpenters 1 

Seldon  Institute 

Total  graduates — 

Carpenters 4 

Painters 3 

Masons 7 

Plasterers 6 

Dressmakers 14 

Coopers 2 

Tailors 6 

Allen  Normal  and 
Industrial  School 

Total  graduates 65 

Dressmakers ^   .   .    2 

Shoemakers 1 

Sandersville  Industrial  School 

Total  graduates — 

Carpenters 4 

Engineers 4 

Painters 4 

Blacksmiths 3 

Shoemakers 2 

Plasterers 6 

Masons 10 

Dressmakers 12 

Taik>rs 2 

Kansas 

Western  University  and 
State  Industrial  Dbpt. 

Total  graduates .  244 

Shirtmakers 1 

Dressmakers 7 

Tailors 4 

Carpenters 1 

Lottlslana 

Straight  University 

Total  graduates 439 

Dressmakers 1 

Contractors 1 

Carpenters 1 

Sabine  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute 

Total  graduates — 

Carpenters 16 

Masons 3 

Firemen 1 

Dressmakers  ...  14 

Blacksmiths 2 

Shoemakers 6 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers 1 

Brickmasons 3 

Painters 4 

Plasterers 3 

Tailors 4 
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Mississippi 

Lincoln  School 

Total  snduates — 

Carpenters 9 

Dreaainaker* 12 

Painters 8 

Plasterer* 2 

AL.CORN  A.  A  M.  College 

Total  graduates 468 

Carpenters 4 

Shoemakers 8 

Cabinet  Makers 1 

Mechanics 2 

Painters 1 

TailoTS 1 

Meridian  Academy 

Total  srraduates 187 

Dressmakers ...  1 

Milliners 1 

Mechanics 1 

Campbell  College 

Total  graduates 48 

Dressmakers 7 

North  Carolliui 

Waters  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institutr 

Total  graduates — 

Dressmakers 8 

St.  Augustinr's  School 

Total  graduates 286 

Carpenters 1 

Dressmakers 4 

Masons .       .   .  6 

State  Colorrd  Normal  School 

Total  graduates 208 

Carpenters 11 

Masons 7 

Shoemakers 8 

Blacksmiths 4 

Firemen 1 

Painters 2 

Tailors 2 

Brickmakers 2 

Dressmakers 8 

Plasterers 4 

KiTTRELL  College 

Total  graduates 227 

Mechanics 1 

Seamstresses 1 

Printers 1 

J.  K.  Brick  Agricultural,  Indus- 
trial AND  Normal  School 

Total  graduates — 

Painters 1 

Carpenters 2 

Blacksmiths 2 

Dressmakers      2 


A.  A  M.  College 

Total  graduates 

Mechanics 8 

Engineers 1 

Tinners 1 

Carpenters 1 

Contractors 1 

BiDDLE  University 
Total  graduates 


isa 


Mechanics 1 

Printers 1 

Roanoke  Collegiate  Institute 
Total  graduates 


Painters 

Henderson  Normal  Institute 

Total  graduates 

Carpenters 


Ohio 

WiLBERPORCE  UNIVERSITY 

Total  graduates 

Engineers 

Milliners 

Dressmakers 

Carpenters 

Brickmasons 


1.076 


2 


South  CaroiiiM 

Bettis  Academy 

Total  graduates 

Carpenters 12 

Engineers 3 

Dressmakers 87 

Blacksmiths 10 

Firemen 1 

Shoemakers 8 

Tailors 4 

Masons 26 

Painters 8 

Plasterers 18 

Harbison  College 

Total  graduates 

Carpenters 4 

Blacksmiths 2 

Masons 2 

Shoemakers 1 

Dressmakers 18 

Friendship  College 

Total  graduates 

Carpenters 4 

Painters 2 

Masons l 

Plasterers 1 

Dressmakers 4 

Tailors 1 

Avery  Institute 

Total  graduates 

Carpenters 6 

Tailors 7 

Cabinet  Makers 1 

Dressmakers 28 

Ship  Carpenters 1 

Machinists l 

Patternmakers 1 

Electricians 1 


74 


64 


706 
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Benedict  College 

Total  enduates 687 

Printer* 1 

Carpenters 2 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial, 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College 

Total  flrraduates 627 

'Tailors 2 

ICasons 7 

Blacksmiths 1 


Tennessee 

Lane  College 

Total  graduates — 

Carpenters 8 

Blacksmiths 1 

Dressmakers 2 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers 2 

Knoxvillb  College 

Total  graduates 417 

Carpenters 4 

Masons 6 

Dressmakers 8 

Plasterers 1 

Blacksmiths 6 

Enffineers 4 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers 4 

Tailors 1 

Brickmakers 1 

Firemen 1 

Shoemakers l 

Printers 2 

FisK  University 

Total  flrraduates 795 

Tailors 1 

Painters 1  ' 

Masons 1 

Dressmakers 5 


Texas 

Prairie  View  State 

Normal  and  Industrial 
College 

Total  graduates 762 

Contractors  and  Builders 1 

Mechanics 1 

Tailors 1 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Total  flrraduates 168 

Printers 1 


Guadalupe  College 

Total  flrraduates 130 

Mechanics 1 

Wiley  Univbrsity 

Total  flrraduates 143 

Painters 8 

Plumbers 1 

Dressmakers 36 

Carpenters 4 

Brickmakers 6 

Masons 6 

Enflrineers 3 

Firemen 8 

Plasterers 2 

Bishop  College 

Total  flrraduates 275 

Tailors 1 

Printers 2 

Virdnla 

Christiansburg  Industrial 
Institute 

Total  flrraduates 67 

Carpenters 3 

Painters 8 

Masons 1 

Dressmakers 1 

Virginia  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute 

Total  flrraduates 9')6 

Printers 1 

Blacksmiths 1 

Dressmakers 8 

Carpenters 2 

Tailors 1 

Milliners I 

West  Vlrdnla 

Storbr  College 

Total  flrraduates 439 

Dressmakers 6 

Carpenters 3 

Masons 1 

Mechanics 2 

West  Virginia 

Colored  Institute 

Total  flrraduates 274 

Carpenters 7 

Enflrineers 1 

Blacksmiths 6 

Dressmakers 8 

Masons 4 

Painters 7 

Tailors 1 

Iron  and  Steel  Workers 1 


The  following  table  showing  the  number  of  Negro  pupils 
receiving  industrial  training  in  the  school  year  1910-11  is 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education: 
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Negro  Pupils  Receiving  Industrial  Training,  1910-11  ^ 


STATES 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Iftaryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri    ...... 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina  .  .   . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Viririnia 

West  Virsrinia    .  .   . 


Total 


Male 

Female 

2,262 

8.129 

822 

616 

166 

60 

287 

261 

427 

608 

1.827 

2,681 

36 

20 

228 

816 

1,886 

1.948 

182 

210 

1.246 

1,222 

210 

268 

68 

89 

1,660 

2,467 

67 

144 

42 

18 

1.314 

1.988 

861 

1.223 

780 

1.687 

1.624 

2,187 

288 

209 

14,866 

21.036 

Total 


6.881 


216 

648 

1.086 

8.868 

66 

689 
8.884 

842 
2,467 

478 

142 
4,017 

201 
60 
8.247 
2.074 
2,867 
8.661 

442 


86,402 


*  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Elducation.  Report  of  1911. 

It  would  seem  fair  to  conclude  that  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  Negroes  trained  in  industrial  schools  do  not  follow 
their  trades.  This  may  be  on  account  of  other  offers  made 
to  them,  such  as  teaching  in  rural  schools.  However,  con- 
sidering the  poor  pay  in  such  competing  occupations  and  the 
rising  wages  of  and  growing  demand  for  skilled  artisans,  one 
cannot  help  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  Negro  industrial 
schools  are  not  yet  meeting  the  demands  of  modem  industry. 


Section  34.     Tlie  Economic  Future  of  tlie  Negro  American 

What  are  the  questions  in  the  present  problem  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  Negro  American?  They  may  be 
summed  up  in  four  groups: 

1.  The  relation  of  the  Negro  to  city  and  country. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  Negro  to  group  and  national  economy. 

3.  The  influence  of  race  prejudice. 

4.  The  question  of  efficiency. 

City  and  Country 

A  fact  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  Negro  American  is  his  cityward  movement. 
According  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  2,689,229  or  27,3  per 
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cent  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  lived  in  urban  cen- 
ters in  1910,  a  decided  increase  over  1900.  The  cityward 
movement  of  the  Negro  is  explained  by:  ^ 

1.  The  divorce  of  the  Negro  from  the  soil. 

2.  The  trend  of  the  Negro  to  industrial  and  commercial  centers. 

3.  Secondary  or  individual  causes: 

(a)  Attractiveness  of  urban  centers. 

(b)  Labor  legislation. 

(c)  Desire  for  economic  improvement 

(d)  Family  relationships. 

^         (e)    Desire  to  escape  from  restrictive  and  oppressive  legislation 
and  social  customs. 

This  means  an  intensifying  of  the  urban  economic  prob- 
lem. This  group  of  2,689,229  town  Negroes  presents  pre- 
eminently all  of  the  economic  problems  outside  of  those  con- 
nected with  land  holding  and  agriculture. 

Moreover,  the  city  Negroes  include  more  than  a  third  of 
the  intelligent  Negroes  of  the  United  States  and  have  a  rate 
of  illiteracy  of  probably  less  than  25  per  cent.  Unquestion- 
ably it  is  in  the  city  that  the  more  intricate  problems  of 
economic  life  and  race  contact  are  going  to  be  fought  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  presence  of  seven  million  Ne- 
groes in  the  country  districts  makes  the  economic  problem 
there,  tho  simple  in  quality,  of  tremendous  proportions  in 
quantity  and  of  added  significance  when  we  see  how  the 
country  is  feeding  the  city  problems. 

Qroup  Economy  and  National  Economy 

Present  conditions  show  that  while  the  force  of  compe- 
tition from  without  is  of  tremendous  economic  importance  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Negro  American  it  is  by  no 
means  final.  In  an  isolated  country  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  can  be  supported  ami  developed  by  means  of  a 
protecting  tariff  until  the  country  is  able  to  enter  into  inter- 
national trade  with  fully  developed  resources;  that  a  similar 
thing  can  be  accomplisht  in  a  group  not  wholly  isolated  but 
living  scattered  among  more  numerous  and  richer  neighbors 
is  often  forgotten.    There  is  therefore  a  double  question  in 


1  See  Haynes.  G.  E.    The  Nesrro  at  Work  in  New  York  City,  pp.  18-44. 
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regard  to  the  Negro's  ecbnomic  advance.  The  first  question 
is:  How  far  is  the  Negro  likely  to  gain  a  foothold  as  one  of 
the  economie  factors  in  the  nation's  industrial  organization? 
The  second  is:  How  far  can  the  Negro  develop  a  group  \ 
economy  which  will  so  break  the  force  of  race  prejudice  that  1 
his  right  and  ability  to  enter  the  national  economy  BreJ 
assured? 

Race  Prejudice 

Race  prejudice,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  retards 
the  Negroes'  development  in  the  economic  world.  Outside 
of  all  question  of  ability  an  American  of  Negro  descent  will 
find  more  or  less  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  his  white 
neighbors:  ( 

(1)  To  keep  him  from  all  positions  of  authority. 

(2)  To  prevent  his  promotion  to  higher  grades. 

(3)  To  exclude  him  entirely  from  certain  lines  of  industry. 

(4)  To  prevent  him  from  competing  upon  equal  terms  with  white 
workingmen.  , 

(5)  To  prevent  his  buying  land.  i 

(6)  To  prevent  his  defence  of  his  economic  rights  and  status  by  the     \ 
ballot. 

Efforts  in  these  directions  have  been  prest  with  varying 
degrees  of  emphasis  and  have  had  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Yet  they  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  any  economic  study 
of  the  Negro  American.  Strikes  have  repeatedly  occurred 
against  Negro  firemen,  of  whose  ability  there  was  no  com- 
plaint The  white  office  boy,  errand  boy,  section  hand,  loco- 
motive fireman  all  have  before  them  the  chance  to  become 
clerk  or  manager  or  to  rise  in  railway  service.  The  Negro 
has  few  such  openings.  Fully  half  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  ' 
United  States,  counted  by  numerical  strength,  exclude 
Negroes  from  membership  and  thus  usually  prevent  them  ^' 
from  working  at  the  trade.  Another  fourth  of  the  unions 
while  admitting  a  few  black  men  here  and  there  practically 
exclude  most  of  them.  In  only  a  few  unions,  mostly  un- 
skilled, is  the  Negro  welcomed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miners. 
In  a  few  others  the  economic  foothold  of  the  Negro  has  been 
good  enough  to  prevent  his  expulsion,  as  in  some  of  the 
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building:  trades.  Agitation  to  prevent  the  selling  of  land  to 
Negroes  has  for  a  long  time  been  evident  over  large  districts 
of  the  South  and  is  still  spreading.  In  an  Atlanta  campaign 
in  the  not  far  distant  past  the  most  telling  cartoon  for  the 
influence  of  white  voters  was  one  which  represented  the 
house  of  a  particular  candidate  in  process  of  erection  by  black 
men.  The  black  vote  was  of  course  disfranchised  in  this 
contest,  as  it  is  in  a  large  part  of  the  South. 

Negro  Efficiency 

The  last  element  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  Negro 
is  the  great  question  of  efficiency.  How  efficient  a  laborer  is 
the  Negro  and  how  efficient  can  he  become  with  intelligent 
technical  training  and  encouragement?  That  the  average 
Negro  laborer  today  is  less  efficient  than  the  average  Euro- 
pean laborer  is  certain.  When,  however,  you  take  into 
account  the  Negro's  past  industrial  training,  his  present 
ignorance,  and  the  social  atmosphere  in  which  he  works  it  is 
not  exactly  fair  to  condemn  him  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  offhand 
what  is  his  possible  worth.  Certainly  increasing  intelligence 
has  made  him  increasingly  discontented  with  his  conditions 
of  work;  the  determined  withdrawing  of  responsibility  from 
the  Negro  has  not  increased  his  sense  of  responsibility;  the 
systematic  exploitation  of  black  labor  has  decreased  its 
steadiness  and  reliability.  Notwithstanding  all  this  there 
never  were  before  in  the  world's  history  so  many  black  men 
steadily  engaged  in  common  and  skilled  labor  as  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Negro.  *Nor  is  there  today  a  laboring  force 
which  seems  capable,  under  judicious  guidance,  of  more 
remarkable  development. 

Economic  Groups 

The  Negroes  of  America  may  be  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct economic  groups: 

(1)  The  independents — farmers,  teachers,  clergymen,  merchants  and 
professional  men  and  women. 

(2)  The  struggling — artisans,  industrial  helpers,  servants  and  farm 
tenants. 

(3)  The  common  laborers. 
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The  Independents 

The  independents  number  possibly  300,000  Negroes  and 
include  225,000  farmers,  25,000  teachers,  17,000  clergymen, 
15,000  merchants  and  numbers  of  professional  men  and 
women  of  various  sorts.  They  are  separated  sharply  into  a 
rural  group  of  farmers  and  an  urban  group  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that  with  few  exceptions  they  live  by  an 
economic  service  done  their  own  people.  This  is  least  true 
in  regard  to  the  farmers  but  even  in  their  case  it  is  approxi- 
mately true,  for  they,  to  an  increasingly  large  degree,  raise 
their  own  supplies  and  use  their  produce  as  a  surplus  crop. 
Usually  thru  this  alone  do  they  come  into  national  economy. 
This  group  is  the  one  that  feels  the  force  of  outward  compe- 
tition and  prejudice  least  in  its  economic  life  and  most  in  its 
spiritual  life.  It  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  group  economy 
movement,  comprehends  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  economic 
leaders  and  is  bound  in  the  future  to  have  a  large  and  impor- 
tant development,  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  race  to 
support  it  However,  in  some  respects  this  group  is  truly 
vulnerable.  Many  of  the  teachers,  for  instance,  depend  upon 
educational  boards  elected  by  white  voters  and  many  depend 
upon  philanthropy.  There  has  been  concerted  action  in  some 
of  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  to  drive  out  the  best  Negro 
teachers  and  even  in  the  cities  the  way  of  the  independent 
black  teacher  who  dares  think  his  own  thots  is  made  difficult. 
In  many  cases  Negro  teachers  under  the  great  philanthropic 
foundations  are  being  continually  warned  that  their  bread 
and  butter  depend  on  their  agreeing  with  present  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  Negro.  There  is  growing  up  how- 
ever, silently,  almost  unnoticed,  a  distinct  Negro  private 
school  system  officered,  taught,  attended  and  supported  by 
Negroes.  Such  private  schools  have  today  at  least  30,000 
pupils  and  are  growing  rapidly— another  example  of  group 
economy  as  produced  by  the  Negro  American. 

If  we  regard  exclusively  the  urban  group  of  these  inde- 
pendents we  find  that  the  best  class  of  this  group  is  fully 
abreast  in  education  and  morality  with  the  great  middle  class 
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of  Americans.  They  have  fumisht  notable  names  in  liter- 
ature, business  and  professional  life  and  have  repeatedly  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington  and 
other  great  urban  centers  proved  their  right  to  be  treated  as 
American  citizens  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  with  other 
citizens.  Despite  this  fact  and  despite  the  fact,  too,  that 
this  group  is  numerically  small  and  without  much  inherited 
wealth,  it  has  been  struggling  under  two  overwhelming  bur- 
dens: First,  upon  this  group  has  been  laid  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  care,  guidance  and  reformation  of  the 
great  stream  of  black  rural  inmiigrants  from  the  South  sim- 
ply because  they  happen  to  be  of  the  same  race.  There  is  no 
claim  or  vestige  of  a  claim  that  this  small  city  group  of  risen 
Negroes  is  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the  plantation, 
yet  upon  this  small  group  the  great  work  is  placed.  In  the 
case  of  other  immigrants  to  our  urban  centers,  each  race  must 
care  for  its  own  and  be  responsible  for  its  advancement,  but 
the  helpers  are  given  all  aid  and  sympathy  in  their  undertak- 
ings and  their  hands  are  upheld.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro 
however,  every  disability,  every  legsil,  social  and  economic  bar 
placed  before  the  new  inmiigrant  must  be  endured  by  the 
city  group  on  whom  the  inunigrants  have  been  dumped. 
And  that  group  must  be  judged  continually  by  the  worst 
class  of  those  very  immigrants  whose  uplift  is  calmly  shifted 
by  the  city  at  large. 

What  is  the  result?  The  talented  tenth  is  submerged 
under  the  wave  of  inunigration.  And  this  is  the  second  bur- 
den under  which  the  group  has  labored.  This  has  been  the 
experience  in  many  cities  of  the  North.  In  the  South,  how- 
ever, the  beating  back  of  the  leading  group  has  not  awaited 
the  excuse  of  immigration.  On  the  general  ground  of  impu- 
dence or  indolence  members  of  this  class  of  economic  and 
social  leaders  have  been  repeatedly  driven  out  of  the  smaller 
towns,  while  in  the  larger  cities  every  possible  combination 
and  tool  from  the  Jim  Crow  laws  to  the  secret  society  and  the 
boycott  has  been  made  time  and  time  again  to  curtail  the 
economic  advantages  of  the  members  of  this  class  and  to 
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make  their  daily  life  so  intolerable  that  they  would  either 
leave  or  sink  to  listless  acquiescence. 

What  then,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  can  this  town 
group  do  in  self  defence?  It  can  organize  the  Negroes  about 
it  into  a  self  supplying  group.  This  organization  is  actually 
going  on.  So  far  has  it  gone  that  in  cities  like  Washington, 
Richmond  and  Atlanta  a  Negro  family  which  does  not  employ 
a  Negro  physician  is  in  danger  of  social  ostracism;  in  the 
North  this  is  extending  to  grocery  stores  and  similar  busi- 
rnesses.  Whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  Negroes  transacted 
insurance  business  with  white  companies,  today  more  than 
half  of  that  business  has  passed  to  black  companies. 

There  are  persons  who  see  nothing  but  the  advantages  of 
this  course.  But  it  has  grave  disadvantages,  too.  It  in- 
tensifies prejudice  and  bitterness.  For  example:  White 
insurance  agents  and  collectors  in  the  South,  for  fear  of 
white  opinion,  would  not  take  off  their  hats  when  they 
entered  Negro  homes.  The  black  companies  have  harpt  on 
this,  publisht  it,  called  attention  to  it  and  actually  capitalized 
it  into  cold  cash.  Again,  this  movement  narrows  the  activity 
of  the  best  class  of  Negroes,  withdraws  them  from  much 
helpful  competition  and  contact,  perverts  and  cheapens  their 
ideals — in  fact  provincializes  them  in  thot  and  deed.  Yet  it 
is  today  the  only  path  of  economic  escape  for  the  most  gifted 
class  of  black  men  and  the  development  along  this  line  is 
certain  to  be  enormous. 

Turning  to  the  rural  group  of  this  independent  class  the 
Negro  land  owners  are  to  be  considered.  Here  first  one  runs 
against  one  of  those  traditional  statements  which  pass  for 
truth  because  unchallenged,  namely,  that  it  is  easy  for  the 
southern  Negro  to  buy  land.  The  letter  of  this  statement  is 
true  but  the  spirit  of  it  is  false.  There  are  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  the  South  that  anybody,  black  or  white,  can  buy  for 
little  or  nothing  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  tracts  are 
worth  little  or  nothing.  Eventually  these  lands  will  become 
valuable.  But  they  are  almost  valueless  today.  For  the 
Negro,  land  to  be  of  any  value  must  have  present  value  for 
he  is  too  poor  to  wait.     Moreover  it  must  be 
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1.  Land  which  he  knows  how  to  cultivate. 

2.  Land  accessible  to  a  market 

3.  Land  so  situated  as  to  afford  the  owner  protection. 

There  are  certain  crops  which  the  Negro  farmer  knows 
how  to  cultivate;  to  these  can  be  added  certain  food  supplies. 
Gradually  intensive  cultivation  can  be  taught  but  this  takes 
a  long  time.  It  is  idle  to  compare  the  South  with  Belgium  or 
France  for  the  agricultural  economy  of  those  lands  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  training  aided  by  a  rising  market  and 
by  law  and  order,  while  the  present  agricultural  economy  of 
the  South  is  but  a  generation  removed  from  the  land  murder 
of  a  slave  regime.  No  graduate  of  that  school  knows  how  to 
make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  and  the  process  of  teach- 
ing must  be  long  and  tedious.  Meantime  he  must  live  on 
such  crops  as  he  knows  how  to  cultivate.  In  addition  to  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  bad  roads,  comparatively  few  railroads 
and  few  navigable  rivers  throw  much  of  this  land  out  of  use- 
fulness. But  even  more  important  than  all  this:  the  Negro 
farmer  must  seek  the  protection  of  community  life  with  his 
own  people  and  this  he  finds  in  the  black  belt.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  black  belt,  however,  that  it  is  most  difficult  for 
him  to  buy  land.  For  there  it  is  that  the  capitalistic  culture 
of  cotton  with  a  system  of  labor  peonage  is  so  profitable  that 
land  is  high.  In  addition,  in  many  of  these  regions  it  is  con- 
sidered bad  policy  to  sell  land  to  Negroes  because  a  fever  of 
land  owning  ''demoralizes"  the  labor  system;  so  that  in  the 
densest  black  belt  of  the  South  the  percentage  of  land  hold- 
ing among  Negroes  is  alarmingly  low,  a  fact  that  has  led  to 
curious  moralizing  on  the  shiftlessness  of  black  men. 

The  increase  of  the  average  size  of  farms  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  is  illustrative  of  the  astounding  and  dangerous 
concentration  of  land  holding  in  that  section  whichis  itself 
more  appalling  when  it  is  noted  that  many  of  these  farms  do 
not  belong  singly  to  single  owners  but  are  owned  in  groups 
of  as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  by  great  landed  proprietors. 
Many  of  these  landed  proprietors  refuse  to  sell  a  single  acre 
of  land  to  black  men.  While  there  are  of  course  large  regions 
where  black  men  can  buy  land  on  reasonable  terms,  it  is 
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usually  land  poorly  situated  as  regards  markets,  or  unhealth- 
ful  in  climate,  or  so  placed  as  to  afford  the  owners  poor 
schools  and  lawless,  overbearing  white  neighbors. 

Add  to  these  facts  the  results  of  the  training  and  the 
character  of  the  Negro  farmers.  Black  farmers  are  often 
discust  and  criticised  as  tho  they  were  responsible,  trained 
men  who  carelessly  and  viciously  neglect  their  economic 
opportunity.  On  the  contrary  they  are  for  the  most  part 
unlettered  men,  consciously  and  carefully  trained  to  irrespon- 
sibility, to  whom  all  concepts  of  modem  property  and  saving 
are  new  and  who  need  benevolent  guardianship  in  their  up- 
ward striving.  Such  guardianship  they  have  in  some  cases 
received  from  former  masters  and  in  this  way  a  considerable 
number  of  the  present  land  owners  first  got  their  land.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  however,  this  guardianship  has 
consisted  in  deliberately  taking  the  earnings  of  the  Negro 
farmer  and  appropriating  them  to  the  use  of  the  landlord. 
The  argument  was  this:  "These  Negroes  do  not  need  this 
money.  If  I  give  it  to  them  they'll  squander  it  or  leave  the 
plantation;  therefore  I  will  give  them  just  enough  to  be 
happy  and  keep  them  with  me.  In  any  case  their  labor 
rightfully  belongs  to  me  and  my  fathers  and  was  illegally 
taken  from  us."  On  the  strength  of  this  argument  and  by 
such  practices  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  stipulated  wages  and  shares  of  crops  which 
the  Negro  has  earned  on  the  farm  since  emancipation  has 
been  illegally  withheld  from  him  by  the  white  landlords, 
either  on  the  plea  that  this  was  for  his  own  good  or  without 
any  plea  at  all. 

Would  this  wealth  have  been  wasted  if  given  the  laborer? 
Waiving  the  mere  question  of  the  right  of  any  employer  to 
withhold  wages,  take  the  purely  economic  question:  Is  the 
community  richer  by  such  practices?  It  is  not.  The  South 
is  poorer.  The  best  Negroes  would  have  squandered  much 
at  first  and  most  would  have  squandered  all,  but  this  would 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  responsibility 
and  efficiency  of  the  resulting  Negro  landholders.     Nor  is 
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this  mere  pious  opinion.  There  is  in  the  South  in  the  middle 
of  the  black  belt,  a  county  of  some  700  square  miles, 
Lowndes  County,  Alabama.  It  contained  in  1910  28,125 
Negroes  and  3,769  whites.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
most  strenuous  type  of  American  slavery— with  absentee 
owners,  living  at  ease  in  Montgomery,  great  stretches  of 
plantations  with  500  to  1000  slaves  on  each  driven  by  over- 
seers and  riders.  There  was  no  communication  with  the  out- 
side world,  little  passing  between  plantations.  The  Negroes 
were  slothful  and  ignorant— even  today,  fifty  years  after 
emancipation,  the  illiteracy  among  those  over  ten  is  about 
51  per  cent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  where 
conditions  were  on  the  whole  more  unfavorable  to  the 
rise  of  the  Negro.  The  white  element  was  lawless,  the 
Negroes  thoroly  cowed,  and  up  until  recent  times  the  body  of 
a  dead  Negro  did  not  even  call  for  an  arrest.  In  this  county 
during  the  last  twenty  yeiars  there  has  been  carried  on  a 
scheme  of  co-operative  land  buying  under  the  Calhoun  School. 
It  was  asked  for  by  a  few  Negroes  who  could  not  get  land; 
it  was  engineered  by  a  Negro  graduate  of  Hampton ;  it  was 
made  possible  by  the  willingness  of  a  white  landlord  to  sell 
his  plantation  and  actively  further  the  enterprise  by  advice 
and  good  will.  It  was  capitalized  by  white  northerners  and 
inspired  by  a  New  England  woman.  Here  was  every  element 
in  partnership  and  the  experiment  began  in  1892.  It  encoun- 
tered all  sorts  of  difficulties:  the  character  and  training  of 
the  men  involved;  the  enmity  of  the  surrounding  white  popu- 
lation with  a  few  notable  exceptions;  the  natural  suspicion 
of  the  black  population  bom  of  a  regime  of  cheating;  the  low 
price  of  cotton;  several  years  of  alternate  flood  and  drouth; 
and  the  attempts  of  the  neighboring  whites  to  secure  the 
homesteads  thru  mortgages. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Cal- 
houn Colored  School  of  Calhoun,  Lowndes  County,  Alabama, 
says: 

While  in  1892  the  majority  of  the  people  lived  in  rented  one-room 
cabins,  now  by  far  the  larger  number  are  in  cottages  of  from  two  to  four 
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rooms  and  in  some  cases  as  many  as  six  to  eight  rooms.  Many  of  these 
cottages  were  put  up  and  are  owned  by  the  (iegro  occupants  on  land  they 
have  bot  thru  the  school. 

The  improvements  have  come  slowly  and  by  daily  almost  impercep- 
tible growtii,  but  just  as  truly  have  they  come  to  stay  and  to  increase. 

All  the  land  the  school  had  for  sale  near  its  own  locality 
has  been  bot  by  the  Negroes.  Several  men  have  this  year  finisht 
their  payments  on  land  and  on  houses,  and  have  paid  in  full  the  mort- 
gages they  were  under.  Only  a  few  men  have  still  a  debt  remaining 
before  they  can  really  say,  "These  are  our  own  homes."  In  several 
instances  a  man  has  sold  a  few  acres  of  his  land  to  lessen  the  debt  upon 
the  whole,  and  this  is  a  double  help.  It  reduces  his  financial  burden  and 
forces  him  into  more  intensive  farming. 

Not  only  from  an  economic  point  of  view  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  sociologist  as  well  the  experiment  here  in 
Lowndes  County  has  been  both  interesting  and  successful. 
The  Negroes  call  it  the  'Tree  Land."  There  are  no  over- 
seers and  riders  roaming  about  whipping  the  workers  and 
seducing:  black  wives  and  daughters;  there  is  an  eight 
months'  school  in  their  midst,  a  pretty  new  church,  monthly 
conferences,  a  peculiar  system  of  self  government,  and  a 
family  life  of  high  moral  tone. 

What  has  been  done  in  Lowndes  County  under  the  Cal- 
houn School  and  the  sensible  guardianship  of  its  wise  leaders 
could  be  duplicated  in  every  single  black  belt  county  in  the 
South.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  will  be  done  and  on  that 
hope  is  based  one's  faith  in  the  economic  future  of  this  black 
rural  group. 

The  Struggling 

The  second  great  economic  group  among  the  Negroes  of 
America  may  be  called  *'the  struggling."  It  includes  thef 
artisans,  the  industrial  helpers,  the  servants  and  the  farmi 
tenants.    This  group  is  characterized  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  sharply  divided  into  a  city  and  a  country  group. 

2.  While  it  has  a  large  significance  in  the  group  economy  of  the 
Negro  American,  its  overwhelming  significance  is  for  the  industry  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

3.  Its  great  hindrance  is  the  necessity  of  group  substitution  in  the 
place  of  individual  promotion. 

4.  Its  greatest  enemy  is  the  organized  opposition  of  its  white  fellow 
workmen. 
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The  rural  group  of  this  class  of  Negro  Americans  consists 
of  farm  tenants.  In  a*large  number  of  cases  farm  tenancy 
has  been  an  aid  to  land  buying;  in  many  cases  farm  tenancy 
has  been  a  school  of  thrift  and  saving;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  was  the  only  available  system  after  the  war  when  the 
Negroes  were  set  free  without  landed  possessions  of  their 
own.  Yet,  when  all  this  is  said,  it  remains  true  that  the  sys- 
tem of  farm  tenancy  as  practiced  over  the  larger  part  of  the 
South  today  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  cheating  and  peon- 
age, a  means  of  debauching  labor,  and  a  feeder  of  crime  and 
vagrancy.  It  demands  for  its  support  a  system  of  mortgage 
and  contract  laws  and  a  method  of  administration  which  are 
a  disgrace  to  twentieth  century  civilization.  For  every  man 
whom  the  system  has  helped  into  independence  it  has  pushed 
ten  back  into  virtual  slavery.  It  is  often  claimed  that  honest 
and  benevolent  employers  and  landholders  have  made  this 
system  a  means  of  uplift,  development  and  growth.  In 
thousands  of  cases  this  is  perfectly  true;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  remains  true  and  terribly  true  that  any  system  of  free 
labor  where  the  returns  of  the  laborer,  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes,  the  drawing  of  the  contract,  the  determination  of 
the  rent,  the  expenditure  of  the  employees  or  tenants,  the 
price  they  pay  for  living,  the  character  of  the  houses  they 
live  in,  and  their  movements  during  and  after  their  work  are 
left  practically  to  the  unquestionable  power  of  one  man  who 
owns  the  land  and  profits  by  the  labor  and  who  is  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  practically  unrestrained  by  public  opinion  or 
the  courts  and  who  has  no  fear  of  ballots  in  the  hands  of  the 
laborers  or  their  friends— any  such  system  is  inherently  wrong. 
If  men  complain  of  its  results  being  shif  tlessness,  listlessness 
and  crime,  they  have  themselves  to  thank.  To  the  man  who 
declares  that  he  is  acting  justly  and  treating  his  tenants  and 
employees  even  better  than  they  treat  themselves,  it  is  suf- 
ficient answer  to  say  that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rule;  that 
the  majority  of  the  landholders  are  as  indifferent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  men  as  are  employers  the  world  over;  and  that 
a  deplorably  large  minority  consciously  oppress  and  cheat 
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them.     The  best  employer  or  landholder  suffers  therefore 
for  the  sins  of  the  average. 

The  only  salvation  for  these  Negro  tenants  lies  in  land- 
holding,  and  in  this  the  Negroes  have  made  commendable 
strides.  In  1890  Negro  Americans  owned  120,738  farms;  in 
1900  they  owned  187,799  farms;  in  1910  they  owned  about 
220,000  farms,  an  increase  of  over  82  per  cent.  If  the  Ne- 
groes thruout  the  whole  of  the  rural  South  had  been  encour- 
aged by  such  wise  economic  leadership  as  was  the  case  in 
Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  referred  to  above,  the  record 
would  be  even  more  encouraging. 

The  city  group  of  this  class  of  Negro  workers  consists  of 
perhaps  130,000  skilled  artisans,  600,000  semi-skilled  and 
ordinary  industrial  helpers,  and  500,000  servants.  The  ser- 
vant class  has  lost  most  of  its  best  representatives  because  it 
offers  a  narrower  and  narrower  method  of  uplift.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  foreign  competition  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  temptations  to  Negro  girls  in  domestic  service  are  greater 
than  in  any  single  industry.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
mulatto  is  the  product  of  house  service  in  the  South. 

With  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  Negroes  the  industrial 
history  has  been  this:  Groups  of  Negroes  have  been  excluded 
entirely  from  certain  trades  and  admitted  to  others.  Unfor- 
tunately they  have  been  able  to  hold  their  place  in  the  second 
set  by  working  for  lower  wages,  tho  in  certain  industries 
they  have  forced  themselves  without  resorting  to  the  lever  of 
low  wages.  This  gave  the  trade  unions  a  chance  to  fight . 
Negroes  as  scabs.  In  some  battles  the  unions  won  and  so  con- 
tinued to  exclude  Negroes.  In  other  cases  the  Negroes  won  and 
were  admitted  to  the  unions.  Even  in  the  union,  however, 
they  have  been  and  are  today  discriminated  against  in  many 
cases.  In  the  near  future  the  members  of  this  class  of  Negro 
workingmen  are  going  to  have  the  struggle  of  their  lives  and 
the  outlook  indicates  that  by  the  fulcrum  of  low  wages  and 
the  group  economy,  coupled  with  increasing  efficiency,  they 
will  win.  This  means  that  the  Negro  is  to  be  admitted  to 
the  national  economy  only  by  degrading  labor  conditions. 
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The  alternative  offered  is  shameful  and  could  be  easily  avoided 
if  color  prejudice  did  not  insist  upon  group  substitution  for 
Negroes  in  industry.  That  is,  under  present  conditions  a 
single  individual  or  a  few  men  of  Negro  descent  cannot 
usually  gain  admittance  to  an  industry.  Only  when  they  can 
produce  workmen  enough  to  supply  the  whole  industry  or  the 
particular  enterprise  can  the  black  man  be  admitted.  Then 
immediately  this  substitution  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  change 
in  labor  conditions — lower  wages,  longer  hours  and  worse 
treatment.  It  thus  often  happens  that  by  refusing  to  work 
beside  a  single  black  man,  the  workmen  in  an  industry  suffer 
a  general  lowering  of  wages  and  working  conditions.  The 
real  economic  question  in  the  South  is:  How  long  will  race 
prejudice  supply  a  more  powerful  motive  to  white  working- 
men  of  the  South  than  decent  wages  and  industrial  conditions? 
Today  the  powerful  threat  of  Negro  labor  is  making  child 
labor  and  the  f ourteerf-hour  day  possible  in  southern  factories. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  white  workingmen  of  the  South 
discover  that  the  interests  that  bind  them  to  their  black 
brothers  are  greater  than  those  that  artificially  separate  them? 
The  answer  is  easy:  That  discovery  will  not  be  made  until 
the  present  wave  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and  exploitation 
passes  and  the  ordinary  every  day  level  of  economic  struggle 
begins.  If  the  Negro  can  hold  his  own  until  then  his  develop- 
ment is  certain. 

The  Common  Laborers 

The  third  distinct  economic  group  of  American  Negroes  is 
the  group  of  common  laborers  numbering  more  than  two  mil- 
lions. A  million  and  a  quarter  are  farm  laborers  and  the 
remainder  are  common  laborers  of  other  sorts.  This  group 
includes  half  the  breadwinners  of  the  race  and  its  condition 
is  precarious.  In  many  of  the  country  districts  of  the  South 
the  laws  concerning  contracts,  wages  and  vagrancy  are  con- 
tinually forcing  the  lower  half  of  these  laborers  into  pauper- 
ism and  crime.  In  most  of  the  southern  states  the  law  con- 
cerning the  breaking  of  a  contract  to  work  made  between  an 
ignorant  farm  hand  and  a  land  owner  and  covering  a  year's 
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time  is  enforced  tx)  the  letter  and  the  breaking  of  such  a  con- 
tract by  the  laborer  is  a  penitentiary  offense.    A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  homicides  in  the  country  districts  of  the  South 
in  which  Negroes  are  the  slayers  or  the  victims  arise  from 
disputes  over  wage  settlement.    So  intolerable  has  the  con- 
dition of  the  farm  laborer  of  the  South  become,  that  he  is 
running  away  from  the  country  and  entering  the  cities,  there 
to  add  to  the  already  complex  problems  of  city  life.    One 
frequently  hears  the  demand  for  immigrants  to  fill  the  places 
of  these  fleeing  Negro  farm  hands.    Notwithstanding  all 
efforts  in  this  directfon  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  group  of 
immigrants  will  stand  the  present  contract  and  crop  lien  sys- 
tem.   Certain  it  is  that  they  will  not  stand  the  lawlessness 
of  the  average  country  district  of  the  South  where  every 
white  man  is  a  law  unto  himself  and  where  no  Negro  has  any 
rights  which  the  worst  white  man  is  bound  to  respect.     So  bad 
has  this  lawlessness  become  in  some  parts  of  the  South  that 
concerted  and  commendable  action  has  been  taken  against 
white  cappers  and  night  riders  and  a  few  peonage  cases 
have  reached  the  courts.    These  efforts,  however,  have  but 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  real  trouble — a  trouble  which  lies 
deep-seated  in  the  social  fabric  of  the  South,  a  trouble  which 
so  seriously  retards  the  whole  South  in  its  economic  advance- 
ment and  development. 

On  the  whole  there  are  four  general  cures  for  the  economic 
submersion  of  this  cl^s  of  Negro  Americans.  First,  the 
classes  above  must  be  given  every  facility  to  rise  so  as  not  to 
bear  down  upon  them  from  above.  Secondly,  the  system  of 
law  and  law  courts  in  the  South  by  which  it  is  practically 
impossible  in  the  country  districts  and  improbable  even  in  the 
cities  for  a  black  laborer  to  force  justice  from  a  white  em- 
ployer must  be  changed.  Thirdly,  Negro  children  must  be 
given  common  school  training.  The  states  are  not  doing 
their  duty  in  this  respect  and  the  tendency  in  some  of  them 
is  to  do  less. ' 


1  See  Atlanta  University  Publication,  No.  16,  The  Common  School  and  the  Negrro  American. 
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Finally,  the  black  laborer  must  have  a  vote.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  these  two  million  and  more  black  virorkingmen  to 
maintain  themselves  when  thrust  into  modem  competitive 
industry  so  long  as  the  state  allows  them  no  voice  or  influence 
in  the  making  of  the  laws  or  the  interpretation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  same. 

The  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  by  Negroes  in  the 
South  in  1910  was  $272,992,238,  an  increase  of  nearly  90  per 
cent  in  a  single  decade.  This  does  not  include  land  owned 
by  Negro  farmers  and  rented  out  On  a  basis  of  the  value 
of  farm  property  the  total  Negro  wealth  today  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $570,000,000.  Yet  in  much  of  the  South  the  holders 
of  this  wealth  are  as  absolutely  disfranchised  as  the  worst 
criminal  in  the  penitentiary.  They  cannot  say  a  word  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  roads  and  highways  which  pass  their 
property,  or  as  to  the  location  or  supervision  of  their  schools 
or  the  choice  of  teachers,  or  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
government  officials  or  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  taxation. 

Summary 

Half  the  Negro  breadwinners  of  the  nation  are  partially 
submerged  by  a  bad  economic  system,  an  unjust  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  enforced  ignorance.  Their  future 
depends  on  common  schools,  justice,  and  the  right  to  vote. 
A  million  and  three-quarters  of  men  just  above  these  are 
fighting  a  fierce  battle  for  admission  to  the  industrial  ranks 
of  the  nation— for  the  right  to  work.  They  are  handicapped 
by  their  own  industrial  history  which  has  made  them  often 
shiftless  and  untrustworthy;  but  they  can,  by  means  of  wise 
economic  leadership,  be  made  a  strong  body  of  artisans  and 
^  land  owners.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  stand  economi- 
cally at  the  head  of  the  Negroes,  and  by  a  peculiar  self  pro- 
tecting group  economy  are  making  themselves  independent  of 
prejudice  and  competition. 

What  can  be  said  of  any  one  of  these  groups  of  black 
working  men  can  be  said  of  them  all.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
given  opportunity  and  a^ssured  justice,  in  so  far  can  the  world 
expect  from  them  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  service. 
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A  T  any  rate,  we  must  depend  for 
^^  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
world  upon  the  formation  of  a 
horizontal  upper  layer  of  cultured 
persons  among  all  the  more  civi- 
ized  peoples— a  cross-section,  as  it 
were,  of  the  nations,  whose  convic- 
tions and  sentiments  shall  supply 
the  moral  force  on  which  interna- 
tional arbitration  courts  and  similar 
agencies  will  have  to  depend. 

-Felix  Adler 
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Preface 

There  is  only  one  sure  basis  of  social  reform  and  that  is 
Truth— a  careful,  detailed  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  of 
each  social  problem.  Without  this  there  is  no  logical  starting 
place  for  reform  and  uplift  Social  difficulties  may  be  clear 
and  we  may  inveigh  against  them,  but  the  causes  proximate 
and  remote  are  seldom  clear  to  the  casual  observer  and  usually 
are  quite  hidden  from  the  man  who  suffers  from,  or  is  sensi- 
tive to,  the  results  of  the  snarl. 

To  no  set  of  problems  are  these  truths  more  applicable 
than  to  the  so-called  Negro  problems. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  these  problems  is  that  of 
the  manners  of  the  Negro  race.  On  this  question  the  most 
diverse  and  contradictory  opinions  are  confidently  exprest, 
leaving  the  real  inquirer  for  truth  in  great  bewilderment. 

There  is  without  a  doubt  a  deep-seated  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  Negro  problem  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  morals  and  manners  and  that  the  real  basis  of  color  pre- 
judice in  America  is  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  as  a  race  are 
rude  and  thotless  in  manners  and  altogether  quite  hopeless 
in  sexual  morals,  in  regard  for  property  rights  and  in  rever- 
ence for  truth. 

This  accusation,  which  has  been  repeated  for  decades,  is 
the  more  easily  made  because  manners  and  morals  lend  them- 
selves but  seldom  to  exact  measurement.  Consequently, 
general  impressions,  limited  observations  and  wild  gossip 
supply  the  usual  data;  and  these  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  to  answer  the  charge. 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  collect  opinion  on  the  general 
subject  of  morals  and  manners  among  Negro  Americans  from 
those  who  ought  to  know,  ^^it  is  by  no  means  complete  or 
definitive,  but  it  is  to  some  degree  enlightening. 

The  first  attempt  to  study  the  moral  status  of  the  Negro 
was  made  in  1903,  the  results  of  the  study  appearing  as  No.  8 
of  the  Atlanta  University  Publications,  bearing  as  its  title 
'The  Negro  Church".  The  present  study  goes  over  a  part 
of  this  ground  after  an  interval  of  ten  years. 
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The  study  is,  therefore,  a  further  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
of  social  study  of  the  Negro  American,  by  means  of  an  an- 
nual series  of  decennially  recurring  subjects  covering,  so  far 
as  is  practicable,  every  phase  of  human  life.  This  plan 
originated  at  Atlanta  University  in  1896.  The  object  of 
these  studies  is  primarily  scientific—a  careful  research  for 
truth;  conducted  as  thoroly,  broadly  and  honestly  as  the 
material  resources  and  mental  equipment  at  command  will 
allow.  It  must  be  remembered  that  mathematical  accuracy 
in  these  studies  is  impossible;  the  sources  of  information  are 
of  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  and  the  pictures  are  wofully 
incomplete.  There  is  necessarily  much  repetition  in  the  suc- 
cessive studies,  and  some  contradiction  of  previous  reports  by 
later  ones  as  new  material  comes  to  hand.  .AH  we  claim  is 
that  the  work  is  as  thoro  as  circumstances  permit  and  that 
with  all  its  obvious  limitations  it  is  well  worth  the  doing. 
Our  object  is  not  simply  to  serve  science.  We  wish  not  only 
to  make  the  truth  clear  but  to  present  it  in  such  shape  as  will 
encourage  and  help  social  reform.  In  this  work  we  have 
received  unusual  encouragment  from  the  scientific  world, 
and  the  publisht  results  of^bese  studies  are  used  in  America, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.J-Very  few  books  on  the  Negro 
problem,  or  any  phase  of  it,  have  been  publisht  in  the  last 
decade  which  have  not  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to 
our  workr! 

We  believe  that  this  pioneer  work  in  a  wide  and  important 
social  field  deserves  adequate  support.  The  Trustees  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund  have  given  us  generous  aid  in  the  last 
six  years,  which  aid  has  been  supplemented  by  the  general 
funds  of  the  University.  These  latter  funds  are  limited, 
however,  and  needed  in  many  other  directions.  What  we 
earnestly  ask  is  an  endowment  for  this  research  work.  A 
fund  yielding  $5,000  a  year  might  under  proper  supervision 
yield  incalculable  good  and  help  the  nation  and  the  modem 
world  to  a  righteous  solution  of  its  problems  of  racial  contact 


Resolutions 

The  following  resolutions  are  the  expression  of  the  mem- 
bers, delegates  and  attendants  upon  the  sessions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth annual  Conference: 

The  eighteenth  Atlanta  Conference  has  reviewed  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  American  Negroes  and 
its  changes  during  the  last  decade.  It  finds  a  decided 
strengthening  of  the  home  life,  a  betterment  in  the  habits  of 
courtesy,  cleanliness  and  thrift  and  a  wider  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  modefn  morality.  The  Conference  finds  two  great 
hindrances  still  in  the  path  of  advance:  the  persistence  of 
older  habits  due  to  slavery  and  poverty  and  racial  prejudice. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  whose  original  morality 
had  been  wholly  destroyed  by  slavery  and  but  partially  re- 
placed should  not  show  in  a  single  generation  of  freedom 
many  marks  of  the  past  in  sexual  irregularity,  waste,  ir- 
responsibility and  criminal  tendencies.  The  Conference  finds 
that  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  decade  to  improve  these 
habits;  and  that  much  more  could  be  done  if  racial  prejudice 
did  not  operate  to  leave  colored  women  unprotected  in  law 
and  custom,  to  invade  colored  residence  districts  with  vice 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions  and  to  degrade  and  make  inef- 
ficient the  Negro  public  school  system.  We  regard  it  as  the 
burning  shame  of  the  decade  that  of  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  colored  children  of  school  age  two  millions  were  not  even 
enrolled  in  school  last  year. 

The  Conference  is  glad  to  note  in  the  Negro  church  some 
signs  of  awakening  to  new  duties  and  larger  responsibilities. 
New  institutional  work  of  social  uplift  is  appearing  here  and 
there  under  trained  men.  The  majority  of  Negro  churches 
remain  however  financial  institutions  catering  to  a  doubtful 
round  of  semi-social  activities.  The  Negro  church  must,  if 
it  survives,  adopt  a  new  attitude  towards  rational  amusement 
and  sound  moral  habits. 
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The  Conference  is  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  real  work  of  social  up- 
lift and  moral  awakening:  is  being  carried  on  by  Negro  wo- 
men in  their  clubs  and  institutions.  No  group  of  women  in 
the  world  have  amid  studied  insult  and  race  discrimination 
made  so  brave  a  fight  for  social  betterment  or  accomplisht 
so  much  of  actual,  tangible  good. 

The  hope  of  the  future  in  moral  uplift  lies  in  thoro  com- 
mon school  training  for  Negro  children,  respect  and  protec- 
tion for  Negro  women,  widened  industrial  opportunity  for 
Negro  men  and  systematic  effort  to  lessen  race  prejudice. 

(Signed) 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  H.  Williams,  Macon,  Ga. 
A.  G.  Dill,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Americans 

Section  1.     Scope  of  the  Inquiry 

The  results  of  the  eighth  annual  social  study  of  the  Negro 
American  were  publisht  as  **The  Negro  Church".  The 
largest  volume  yet  issued  by  the  Conference,  it  was  an  his- 
torical and  institutional  inquiry  into  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Negro  Americans.  The  historical  and  institu- 
tional phase  of  the  subject  does  not  as  yet  call  for  further 
investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  one  section  of  the  report, 
the  moral  status  of  Negroes,  is  a  large  field  for  inquiry.  The 
problem  before  the  social  investigator  is  this:  How  can  such 
an  inquiry  be  made  scientifically?  The  chief  sources  which 
suggest  themselves  for  such  an  inquiry  are  birth  statistics, 
crime  statistics,  and  statistics  of  religious  bodies.  All  of 
these  we  have  endeavored  to  find,  but  there  are  compara- 
tively few  available.  Birth  statistics  are  not  kept  in  the 
localities  where  the  masses  of  Negroes  live,  save  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Crime  statistics  are  too  general  and  too 
much  mingled  with  extra-moral  causes  and  motives  to  be 
trustworthy.  In  this  connection  we  have  used  the  report 
issued  in  1904  by  the  Department  of  the  Census.  The  statis- 
tics of  religious  bodies  from  the  same  source  have  seemed 
suflScient  for  our  purposes,  since  the  later  figures  reported  by 
the  churches  are  liable  to  exaggeration. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  the  Census  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  following  studies  made  by  the  members  of  the 
class  in  Sociology  in  Atlanta  University: 

Negro  Americans  in  the  United  States. 

The  Negro  American  Farmer. 

Maritfil  Conditions  among  Negro  Americans. 

Religious  Bodies  among  Negro  Americans. 

Using  the  following  questionnaire,  the  class  also  made  an 
intensive  study  of: 
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The  Negro  Church  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

1.  City— Atlanta.  State —Georgia 

2.  Name  and  denomination  of  church. 

3.  Location. 

4.  Name  of  pastor. 
Address  of  pastor. 
Where  educated. 

6.    Membership.  Number  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

6.  What  is  the  proportion  between  male  and  female  members? 

7.  Value  of  church  property. 

8.  Total  expenditures  of  church  last  year. 
Amount  expended  for  missions. 
Amount  expended  for  education. 
Amount  expended  for  buildings  and  repairs. 
Amount  expended  for  charitable  work. 

9.  What  is  the  church  doing  along  the  following  lines: 
Caring  for  old  people. 

Encouraging  young  people. 
Holding  to  young  men. 
Other  social  service. 
10.    Where  does  the  church  encounter  its  greatest  difficulty? 
Investigator 

In  addition  to  the  above  sources,  the  only,  and  in  some 
respects  the  best,  available  material  for  the  use  of  this  inves- 
tigation seemed  to  be  the  opinions  of  trustworthy  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  who  ought  to  know  of  the 
morals  and  manners  of  Negro  Americans.  Such  a  study  was 
attempted  in  the  use  of  the  following  questionnaire  sent  to 
interested  persons  thruout  the  United  States: 

1.  City State 

2.  What  is  the  condition  of  colored  people  whom  you  know  in  regard 
to  the  following? 

(1)  Grood  manners. 

(2)  Sound  morals. 

(3)  Habits  of  cleanliness. 

(4)  Personal  Honesty. 

(5)  Home  life. 

(6)  Rearing  of  children. 

(7)  Wholesome  amusement  for  young  people. 

(8)  Caring  for  old  people. 

3.  What  is  the  church  doing  along  these  lines? 
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4.  How  do  present  conditions  in  these  respects  compare  with  con- 
ditions ten  (or  twenty)  years  ago? 

Name 

Street  Address 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  four  thousand  people  resid- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  engaged  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Ten  per  cent  of  those  questioned  made  replies  to  tiiis 
questionnaire,  the  answers  coming  from  thirty  states  and 
from  persons  classed  under  the  following  groups: 

Preachers: 

Bishops  (2) 

Presiding  Elders  (5) 

Ministers  (125) 
Teachers: 

Presidents  of  Colleges  (1) 

Principals  of  Public  Schools   )  rg^v 

Principals  of  Private  Schools  ) 

Teachers  in  Public  Schools   )  ,^k 

Teachers  in  Private  Schools  ) 
Social  Workers: 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretaries  (7) 

Nurses  (2) 
Artisans: 

(Jontractors  and  Builders  (5) 

Bricklayers  (3) 

Tailors  (3) 
Painters  (4) 
Blacksmiths  (4) 
Dressmakers  (4) 
Cigar  Manufacturers  (1) 
Harness  Makers  (1) 
Stationary  EIngineers  (1) 
Professionals: 

Physicians  (40) 
Dentists  (14) 
Lawyers  (7) 
Unclassified  (40) 

JSection  2.    The  Qeneral  Problem 

When  we  consider  the  ten  million  American  Negroes  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  daily  conduct  and  personal  morality, 
what  sort  of  folk  are  they?    How  far  have  they  assimilated 
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and  presumably  how  far  are  they  able  tx>  asflimilate  modem 
culture  of  the  average  kind? 

Two  elements  would,  to  most  minds,  enter  into  the  final 
answer  to  these  questions:  The  general  racial  morality  of 
the  Negro  and  the  social  environment  of  the  American  Negro. 
The  general  racial  morality  of  any  great  group  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine,  if  indeed  there  is  any  such  thing.  The 
Negro  race,  like  all  great  races,  is,  even  in  Africa,  widely 
divergent  in  type,  largely  mixt  with  other  races,  and  the 
result  of  widely  differing  influences  of  climate  and  contact 
To  speak  of  a  single  racial  morality  under  such  conditions  is 
not  to  speak  intelligently.  We  can,  however,  quote  with 
advtintage  the  judgment  of  competent  and  careful  observers 
as  to  particular  tribes  and  nations.  A  few  such  judgments 
are  subjoined: 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  difficult  to  account  for  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  by  the  Niam-niam  on  the  fantastic  imagination  of  the  Soudan 
Arabs.  I  have  seen  the  wild  Bishareen  and  other  Bedouins  of  the  Nubian 
Deserts;  I  have  gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  stately  war-dress  of  the 
Abyssinians;  I  have  been  riveted  with  surprise  at  the  supple  forms  of 
the  mounted  Baggara:  but  nowhere,  in  any  part  of  Africa,  have  I  ever 
come  across  a  people  that  in  every  attitude  and  every  motion  exhibited 
so  thoro  a  mastery  over  all  the  circumstances  of  war  or  of  the  chase 
as  these  Niam-niam.  Other  nations  in  comparison  seemed  to  me  to  fall 
short  in  the  perfect  ease — I  might  almost  say,  in  the  dramatic  grace — 
that  characterized  their  every  movement  * 

The  numerous  skulls  now  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  in  Berlin  are 
simply  the  remains  of  their  repasts  which  I  purchased  one  after  another 
for  bits  of  copper,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  the  cannibalism  of  the  Mon- 
buttoo  is  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  But  with  it  all,  the 
Monbuttoo  are  a  noble  race  of  men;  men  who  display  a  certain  national 
pride,  and  are  endowed  with  an  intellect  and  judgment  such  as  few 
natives  of  the  African  wilderness  can  boast;  men  to  whom  one  may  put 
a  reasonable  question,  and  who  will  return  a  reasonable  answer.  The 
Nubians  can  never  say  enough  in  praise  of  their  faithfulness  in  friendly 
intercourse  and  of  the  order  and  stability  of  their  national  life.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Nubians,  too,  the  Monbuttoo  were  their  superiors  in  the  arts 
of  war,  and  I  often  heard  the  resident  soldiers  contending  with  their 
companions  and  saying,  "Well,  perhaps  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  Mon- 
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buttoo,  but  I  conf«i8  that  I  am;  and  I  can  tell  you  they  are  something 
to  be  afraid  of".  ^ 

Ratzel  says:' 

Agreeably  to  the  natural  relation  the  mother  stands  first  among  the 
chief  influences  affecting  the  children.  From  the  Zulus  to  the  Waganda, 
we  find  the  mother  the  most  influential  counsellor  at  the  court  of  fero- 
cious sovereigns  like  Chaka  or  Mtesa;  sometimes  sisters  take  her  place. 
Thus  even  with  chiefs  who  possess  wives  by  hundreds  the  bonds  of  blood 
are  the  strongest.  The  father  is  less  closely  bound  up  with  the  family. 
He  is  indeed  the  head,  and  is  recognized  as  such;  it  is  said  too  that  the 
Negro  is  in  general  a  lover  of  children  and  therefore  a  good  father.  But 
even  here  he  often  rules  more  by  force  than  by  love.  Among  the  institu- 
tions recalling  Roman  law  which  Hubbe-Schleiden,  an  expert  on  that 
subject,  found  among  the  Mpongwes,  he  mentions  their  domestic  or 
family  life:  "We  find  among  them  the  patria  potestas  equally  compre- 
hensive and  equally  strict,  if  ncrt  carried  into  such  abstraction.  Wives, 
children,  servants,  are  all  in  the  power  of  the  pater-familias  or  oga.  He 
alone  is  quite  free;  a  degree  of  independence  to  which  a  woman  among 
the  Mpongwes  can  never  attain".  Yet  that  woman,  tho  often 
heavily  burdened,  is  in  herself  in  no  small  esteem  among  the  Negroes  is 
clear  from  the  numerous  Negro  queens,  from  the  medicine- women,  from 
the  participation  in  public  meetings  permitted  to  women  by  many  Negro 
peoples. 

Sweinfurth  says:* 

Parental  affection  is  developt  among  the  Dyoor  much  more  decidedly 
than  among  the  other  tribes.  A  bond  between  mother  and  child  which 
lasts  for  life  is  the  measure  of  affection  shown  among  the  Dyoor. 

Parents  (among  the  Dinkas)  do  not  desert  their  children,  nor  are 
brothers  faithless  to  brothers,  but  are  ever  prompt  to  render  whatever 
aid  is  possible.     Family  affection  is  at  a  high  ebb  among  them''. 

Miss  Kingsley  says:^ 

The  House  is  a  collection  of  individuals;  I  should  hesitate  to  call  it  a 
developt  family.  I  cannot  say  it  is  a  collection  of  human  beings, 
because  the  very  dogs  and  canoes  and  so  on  that  belong  to  it  are  a  part 
of  it  in  the  eye  of  the  la^,  and  capable  therefore  alike  of  embroiling  it 
and  advancing  its  interests.  These  Houses  are  bound  together  into 
groups  by  the  Long  ju-ju  proper  to  the  so-called  secret  society,  common 
to  the  groups  of  houses.  The  House  is  presided  over  by  what  is  called 
in  white  parlance,  a  king,  and  beneath  him  there   are   four  classes  of 

1  Ibid.  p.  94-96. 

>  Ratzel:  History  of  Mankind. 

'  Sweinfurth:  Heart  of  Africa. 

*  Kinffsley:  West  African  Studies.  2d  ed..  p.  866 
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human  beings  in  regular  rank,  that  is  to  say  influence  in  council:  firstly, 
the  free  relations  of  the  king,  if  he  be  a  free  man  himself,  which  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case;  if  he  be  a  slave,  the  free  people  of  the  family  he 
is  trustee  for;  secondly,  the  free  small  people  who  have  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  House,  rendering  it  in  return  for  the 
assistance  and  protection  it  affords  them  service  on  demand;  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  are  true  slave  classes,  the  higher  one  in  rank  being 
that  called  the  Winnaboes  or  Trade  boys,  the  lower  the  pull-away  boys 
and  plantation  hands.  The  best  point  in  it,  as  a  system,  is  that  it  gives 
to  the  poorest  boy  who  paddles  an  oil-canoe  a  chance  of  becoming  a  king. 

Section  3.    The  American  Environment 

The  environment  of  the  American  Negro  has  not  been  in 
the  past  and  is  not  today  conducive  to  the  development  of 
the  highest  morality.  There  is  upon  him  still  the  heritage 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  slave  regime.  Slavery 
fosters  certain  virtues  like  humility  and  obedience,  but  these 
flourish  at  the  terrible  cost  of  lack  of  self-respect,  shiftless- 
ness,  tale  bearing,  theft,  slovenliness  and  sexual  looseness. 

Ignorance  and  poverty  have  been  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  facts  for  the  f reedmen,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
the  disadvantage  of  a  strong  caste  system.  The  average 
Negro  child  must  be  educated  in  poor  schools,  if  indeed  in 
any  school  at  all;  he  must  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  where 
he  can  scarcely  escape  humiliation,  contempt  and  personal 
insult;  his  chances  for  work  are  narrowly  restricted;  as  a 
man  he  lives  in  a  world  limited  by  law  and  custom  in  such 
ways  that  he  is  liable  to  violent  punishment  for  acts  involv- 
ing no  moral  turpitude  or  to  excessive  punishment  for  pecca- 
dillos. His  general  outlook  on  life  is  apt  to  be  distorted  by 
such  surroundings  and  his  tendency,  if  he  is  thotful,  is 
to  become  surly  in  temper,  or  pessimistic  or  hypocritical.  If 
he  is  careless  he  becomes  more  so  and  tends  to  shiftlessness 
and  irresponsibility.  The  history  and  environment  of  the 
American  Negro  have  brot  their  marked  results. 

Section  4.    Good  Manners 

We  subjoin  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  answers  from 
twenty-nine  states  as  to  the  manners  and  general  courtesy 
of  Negro  Americans. 
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Alabama 

The  educated  class  of  our  people  shows  a  certain  degree  of  culture 
and  refinement;  but  the  masses  do  not.  The  latter  need  especially  to  be 
careful  about  their  manners  and  general  deportment  in  public  places. 

The  manners  of  the  colored  people  whom  I  know  are  fair.  They  are 
about  as  good  as  can  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of  intelligence. 
They  often  are  rude,  but  mean  well. 

The  manners  of  the  majority  of  our  people  are  very  good  and  they 
are  making  improvement,  of  which  we  are  very  proud. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  colored  people  in  Birmingham:  (1) 
the  mining  class,— a  very  poor  and  ignorant  set  of  mmers;  (2)  the  better 
class,— the  people  who  own  homes  and  are  engaged  in  the  professions  and 
paying  occupations.  The  manners  of  class  (1)  are  sometimes  rowdy  in 
public  places.    The  manners  of  class  (2)  are  practically  irreproachable. 

As  a  whole  their  manners  are  not  up  to  the  standard,  but  this  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  lack  of  proper  training.  In  cases  where  they  have 
had  the  proper  training  they  are  as  a  rule  very  good. 

The  general  manners  of  the  colored  people  in  the  district  where  I 
preside  is  75  per  cent  better  now  than  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  It 
is  the  Tuscaloosa  district  and  covers  about  50  square  miles  of  territory. 

A  few  not  unusually  good— fair;  a  smaller  number,  good;  a  number 
by  far  greater  than  aggregate  of  other  two  classes,  bad. 

The  majority  of  colored  people  of  this  vicinity  have  very  good  man- 
ners. They  are  very  kind  and  courteous  to  each  other  and  to  strangers. 
They  work  to  the  advantage  of  each  other. 

Fairly  good,  can  be  a  great  deal  better. 

For  uneducated  people  their  manners  are  harmless  enough. 

All  sorts  of  manners,  from  the  best  to  the  worst.  The  best  educated 
have  the  best  manners  as  a  rule.  On  the  whole  they  are  better  man- 
nered than  their  white  friends. 

In  the  presence  of  whites  timid,  then  obsequious;  for  the  most  pai^t 
selfish  with  regard  to  themselves.  Lack  of  £ase  due  to  restricted 
contact. 

In  most  cases  where  the  proper  influences  have  been  brot  to  bear 
and  most  especially  where  a  thoro  school  training  has  been  given  the 
individual,  my  people  exhibit  remarkably  good  manners.  ;,,. 

As  a  rule  I  find  them  very  polite,  but  the  rougher  element,  such  ^^ 
we  find  banging  around  pool  rooms  and  barber  shops,  is  not  so  polite. 

The  happy,  cheerful,  care-free  disposition  of  the  Negro  makes  hiip 
at  times  seem  loud  and  ill-mannered  but  this  must  be  charged  as  ofteii 
to  his  peculiarities  as  to  persistent  bad  manners.  One  has  only  to  note 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  shown  to  women  in  public  places  to 
become  convinced  that  there  is  improvement  in  both  the  lettered  and 
unlettered  Negroes. 
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Good  manners  are  inborn  instincts  in  Negroes  everywhere,  especially 
in  the  South. 

There  are  a  number  with  very  good  manners  but  they  are  sadly  in 
the  minority.  It  seems  not  because  they  do  not  know  good  manners  but 
rather  that  they  prefer  to  be  rude. 

Arkansas 

I  cannot  say  that  our  young  people  are  as  careful  as  they  might  be, 
certainly  not  as  much  so  as  I  would  like. 

Among  the  more  enlightened  and  cultured  the  number  of  those  who 
exhibit  good  manners  is  large.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  careless, 
rude  and  coarse-mannered  people  yet  untoucht  by  the  influences  of 
culture. 

The  manners  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Fair.    There  is  room  for  a  g^at  deal  of  improvement. 

California 

Very  much  improved. 

Connecticut 

As  time  goes  on  they  are  improving  along  this  line.  Education  and 
the  refinement  associated  with  it  are  doing  their  work  well. 

Among  the  lower  element  there  is  a  real  lack  of  good  manners  but 
among  those  of  training,  that  is  of  ordinary  training,  there  is  a  fine 
sense  of  fltness  of  things  and  conduct. 

Delaware 

Good. 

District  of  Columbia 

Grenerally  good. 

This  varies  with  the  social  grade  and  opportunities  for  contact  with 
cultured  people.  Judged  by  the  American  standard  they  are  governed 
by  fear  of  disapproval  rather  than  by  habits  of  regard  for  the  presence 
and  feeling  of  the  other  man,  and  are  better  mannered  than  a  class  of 
whites  of  a  better  economic  condition.  They  imitate  the  bizarre  and 
unusual  rather  than  the  spirit  of  social  intercourse.  They  inquire  for 
your  health  not  because  they  appreciate  the  value  of  it  but  to  be  please- 
able.  They  remove  their  hats  and  bow  to  position  and  authority  rather 
than  to  indicate  conscious  courtesy. 

Not  at  all  such  as  was  to  be  expected,  considering  that  manners 
should  improve  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  lack  of  good 
manners  among  us  supplies  a  cursed  prejudice  with  a  specious  excuse 
for  "Jim-Crowing"  the  race,  and  makes  of  the  "Jim-Crow"  a  hell. 

Excellent  with  a  large  majority  of  the  people  but  very  reprehensible 
with  a  g^at  portion  of  the  lower  class. 
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Florida 

Sixty  per  cent  of  them  very  poor.  Perhaps  have  been  instructed 
but  not  introduced  into  practice.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  young 
men. 

We  have  gentlemanly  and  lady-like  manners  among  the  boys  and 
girls  that  have  attended  our  good  schools.  But  there  is  much  rudeness 
and  even  coarseness  among  the  young  ones  who  have  not  enjoyed,  or 
rather  have  not  availed  themselves  of,  school  privilege. 

Compare  favorably  with  the  other  race. 

I  think  they  are  improving  as  they  becohie  more  and  more  educated. 
Good  speakers  and  leaders  help  our  people  very  much.  They  are  all 
eager  to  learn  and  improve  their  condition. 

The  people  in  general  have  very  good  manners  as  far  as  they  really 
know,  while  there  is  room  for  improvement 

We  have  many  that  are  fair,  yet  there  are  many  who  seem  to  know 
or  care  very  little  about  good  deportment. 

With  few  exceptions  manners  very  poor.  Polite  enough,  but  man- 
ners poor  except  very  small  minority.  Young  men  as  a  rule  have  no 
respect  for  their  girls  but  seek  their  down  fall.  They  keep  company 
with  the  lewd  and  best  at  one  and  the  same  time.  They  are  boisterous 
and  loud,  they  are  given  to  clog  dancing  and  the  reel.  They  feel  that 
they  are  privileged  in  every  home  on  equal  terms  and  will  bloat  if  the{^ 
are  restrained  from  their  street  manners. 

About  as  they  are  elsewhere.  A  shade  better  than  average  Ameri- 
can who  has  a  reputation  for  bad  manners. 

Oeorgia 

The  better  class  of  people  have  very  good  manners  and  are  still 
improving. 

While  the  condition  is  not  as  general  as  desirable,  yet  there  is 
progress  toward  good  manners. 

Good  in  many  instances;  majority  exceeding  poor.  The  tendency 
among  the  young  (after  going  thru  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  in 
city  schools)  is  to  live  in  the  streets  and  their  manners  and  street 
behavior  are  very,  very  bad.  We  might  as  well  face  the  music,  for  here 
I  think  you  have  toucht  a  key  that  will  make  a  very  harsh  note.  Some 
of  these  young  people'come  from  the  homes  of  parents  that  have  good 
homes  and  fair  surroundings  and  fair  education,  too. 

In  general  the  manners  of  the  Negro  are  good  when  alone,  but  when 
in  crowds  he  usually  becomes  boisterous,  rough  and  impolite. 

Great  improvement.  There  have  been  wonderful  changes  during  th^ 
last  decade.     The  improvement  is  greatest  among  the  young  women. 

I  have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  all  classes  of  colored  people 
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in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  I  think  their  general  manners  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  people  among  whom  I  have  lived. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  along  the  line  of  good  manners 
among  the  colored  people,  especially  towards  one  another.  Yet  there 
are  marks  of  improvement  Our  young  men  and  women  do  not  seem  to 
use  as  good  manners  towards  one  another  as  the  older  people. 

The  colored  people  of  my  acquaintance  have  about  as  good  manners, 
if  not  a  little  better,  than  any  other  people  of  equal  education  and 
refinement. 

Thoro  manners  are  scarce  among  the  colored  people  here.  The 
percentage  of  forct  manners,  that  is  manners  from  a  selfish  standpoint, 
is  somewhat  grater.  There  is  much  •  need  of  improvement  and  the 
schools  here  are  giving  the  subject  more  attention. 

The  colored  people  whom  I  know,  as  a  rule,  have  very  good  man- 
ners. They  are  polite  and  respectful.  Of  course,  there  is  a  class  who 
are  not  so  polite  and  respectful,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
very  good  manners. 

llUnols 

.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  losing  our  good  manners  in  cities. 
Parents  take  too  little  time  to  train  their  children.  The  older  folks  are 
selfish  and  to  a  very  large  deg^e  don't  regard  the  feeling^  of  people 
they  don't  know.  There  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  break  away  from  the 
old  ways. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  large  city  Negro  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  the  Negroes  of  the  smaller  populated  cities  and  towns  and 
the  rural  district  As  to  manners  I  am  not  sure  the  race  is  any  improved 
by  its  education  over  the  first  generation  removed  from  slavery. 

Indiana 

Fair.  It  must  be  admitted  while  the  manners  of  our  populace  is 
fairly  good  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement  Our  bumptious  Negro 
is  ever  present 

Kansas 

Are  lacking  on  account  of  false  standard  of  morals.  Much  is  being 
done  to  build  a  foundation  for  good  manners. 

Kentucky 

Good  when  not  molested. 

I  find  much  improvement,  a  steady  growing  better  along  this  line. 
Good  when  restricted  by  fitting  rules  and  regulations  provided  they  are 
properly  executed;  otherwise  uncouth. 

The  manners  of  many  of  our  young  people,  particularly  women  from 
the  ages  of  twenty-four  to  thirty-seven  years  of  age  are  not  just  what 
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they  should  be  in  regards  to  politeness.  They  seem  to  forget  what  appre- 
ciation of  small  favors  means.     "Thank  you"  is  obsolete. 

Need  more  culture. 

Markt  improvement  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  public,  especially. 
The  schools  in  these  parts  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the  training  often 
neglected  in  the  home.    The  results  both  apparent  and  pleasing. 

Not  so  good.  They  need  more  training  in  that  line.  Young  people 
have  not  got  the  manners  they  should  have.  They  should  be  trained  in 
the  churches  and  in  the  schools.  Good  manners  will  help  us  at  any  time 
and  any  place. 

Louisiana 

The  g^at  mass  of  Negroes  possesses  excellent  manners,  but  you 
would  be  surprised  to  know  that  a  goodly  number  of  those  who  attend 
and  finish  school  assume  an  air  of  importance  and  fail  to  look  up  to  their 
superiors. 

They  are  very  generous  in  every  stage  of  life  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
in  business  with  quite  a  deal  of  them. 

Manners  are  comparatively  good.  I  have  always  found  them  so, 
individually.    In  crowds  they  are  noisy  but,  as  a  rule,  good  natured. 

Majority  seem  very  polite. 

Manners  among  our  young  boys  and  girls  who  are  attending  school 
and  college  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Truthfully,  there  is  room  for 
improvement. 

Sorry  to  admit  but  the  average  is  poor  here. 

Maryland 

They  are  improved  wonderfully. 

I  find  among  people  with  whom  I  work  no  g^at  lack  of  manners. 
As  a  rule  they  are  kind,  polite  and  respectful. 

This  phase  of  development  of  the  Negro  here  is  very  good.  How- 
ever, something  must  be  done  to  touch  the  boys  and  girls  along  this  line 
or  we  may  have  to  soon  change  our  statement 

Minnesota 

The  manners  of  the  race  here  are  good  and  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  dominant  race. 

Mississippi 

They  are  growing  much  better  thruout  this  community,  as  our 
people  educate  themselves. 

Negroes  here  are  very  well  behaved.  I  find  them  too  ready  to  resent 
minor  insults  from  one  another  while  they  calmly  suffer  any  indignity  or 
insult  from  whites, — possibly  due  to  lack  of  protection  before  the  law. 
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Missouri 

Maimers  are  good.  Boisterousness  and  rowdyism  are  exceptional  in 
public  conveyances  or  in  halls  and  on  the  streets. 

I  should  think  it  might  be  called  a  result  practiced  by  those  who  are 
educated  to  know  and  trained  to  practice  the  rules  of  good  morals.  Our 
people  are  gradually  emerging  from  ignorance,  thus  the  counteracting 
forces  of  good  manners  are  gpradually  lessening. 

St  Joseph,  a  city  of  possibly  eighty  thousand,  has  not  more  than 
four  or  five  thousand  Negroes.  These  are  scattered  over  the  city  and 
there  is  no  one  street  where  the  rough  element  cong^gates  in  large 
numbers.  I  would  say  the  people  are  well  mannered  as  a  whole.  Few 
are  seen  on  the  streets.  They  are  admitted  to  public  parks  and  receive 
courteous  treatment. 

Show  markt  improvement  yet  uncertain  as  to  what  constitutes 
same.    Standard  rising. 

New  Jersey 

Among  the  older  people  fair  to  good.  Among  the  youths  rather 
below  fair. 

On  par  with  the  average  American. 

New  Yoric 

Fairly  good  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Of  course,  the  colored  peo- 
ple here  mostly,  as  to  the  number  of  them,  came  direct  from  the  South 
here.    They  compare  favorably  with  any  others  of  any  other  race  here. 

Considerable  carelessness,  thotlessness  as  to  manners  but  notice- 
able improvement  constantly  seen.  Little  viciousness,  teachable  with 
the  jolly  spirit  so  overflowing  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  be 
seriously  thotful.  Spirit  of  reverence  greatly  lacking  among  the  young 
people. 

Generally  good.    Somewhat  conceited. 

The  majority  of  the  colored  people  whom  I  know  have  very  good 
manners,  especially  toward  strangers. 

There  are  between  700  and  800  colored  persons  in  the  city  of  Troy 
sharply  divided  into  two  classes:  The  one  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
members  and  adherents  of  the  (colored)  Presbyterian  and  A.  M.  £.  Zion 
and  of  the  various  white  churches.  The  other,  non-church  g^rs.  About 
300  of  the  former   and  400  of  the  latter.     Class  A,  good;  class  B,  poor. 

Nortli  Carolina 

Are  generally  good  among  the  colored  people.  Are  very  much 
improved.     Their  deportment  is  much  better  now  than  in  t^e  past. 

A  few  have  good  manners  but  the  greater  number  are  rough  and 
uncouth.    This  has  been  neglected  in  the  homes  by  the  parent    Polite- 
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ness  and  refinement  are  lacking  in  the  most  of  our  young  people. 
Respect  for  the  aged  and  those  in  authority  is  not  adhered  to  as  it  should 
be.  We  find  one  here  and  there  with  refinement,  showing  it  in  their 
daily  deportment  and  life. 

Improving.  They  have  not  reacht  the  stage  of  the  most  cultured  as 
a  mass  but  quite  a  number  are  refined.  The  masses  need  to  be  improved 
in  this  respect 

Our  town  is  divided  into  two  very  distinct  elements,  viz.,  the  factoiy 
and  non- factory  elements.  The  former  is  exceedingly  good;  while  Ae 
latter  would  not  get  as  high  an  averge  their  manners  could  not  be  con- 
sidered bad. 

Ohio 

I  would  say  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  many  other  races  of 
people.  In  our  city  the  condition  is  not  one  that  gives  us  fear  only  on  a 
few  streets  where  the  saloons  are  located. 

The  colored  people  here  use  good  manners  with  one  exception  and 
that  is  a  tendency  toward  boisterousness.  I  mean  by  this  loud  talking 
and  laughing  which  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  character  not  yet  overcome 
by  culture. 

Oklahoma 

The  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth: — There  are  a  few  who  possess 
this  g^ace.  Every  day  I  see  the  Bible  is  more  and  more  true.  We  are 
truly  living  in  the  last  days  according  to  II  Timothy,  3:1-17.  Read  St 
Matthew,  7:13-14.     "Few  there  be  that  find  it". 

There  is,  I  think,  a  steady  improvement  There  seems  to  be  a 
decrease  in  boisterous  conduct 

They  have  improved  50  per  cent  over  five  years  ago  and  I  can  can- 
didly say  that  the  condition  of  my  people  along  the  above  line  is  veiy 
hopeful. 

The  manners  of  the  Negroes  of  this  community  are  not  far  below 
standard.  Their  street  manners  and  conventional  etiquette  are  fairly 
commendable. 

Pennsylvania 

I  am  living  in  the  North  for  the  first  time.  I  am  a  Virginian  by 
birth.  The  colored  people  of  the  North  have  not  the  good  manners  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  South.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

The  manners  of  the  middle  class  are  what  one  would  expect  from 
such  a  class.  The  lower  strata  are  vulgar  and  loud  and  sometimes 
annoying. 

Not  very  good  except  that  quite  a  number  imitate  in  a  superficial 
manner  the  manners  of  the  upstart  white  people. 
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The  more  cultured  classes  behave  themselves  like  others  in  like  situ- 
ation and  so  with  the  less  cultured. 

I  find  the  g^at  majority  with  good  manners. 

Viewing  the  colored  people  of  today  from  but  two  classes,  viz.,  the 
upper  and  the  lower,  or  tiie  professional  or  laboring  classes,  I  find  myself 
inclined  to  believe  that  with  the  different  social  and  intellectual  advan- 
tages at  their  respective  doors,  the  laboring  class  exhibits  a  grater  and 
a  more  pleasing  degree  of  conventional  good  manners  than  the  profes- 
sional class,  whose  exhibition  savors  of  a  veneer. 

Rhode  Island 

Boisterous  manners  from  the  class  very  recently  from  rural  parts  of 
the  South.  Among  the  best  class  the  manners  are  typically  New  Eng- 
landers:  formal,  cold  and  precise. 

South  Carolina 

A  majority  of  young  people  are  rude. 

As  a  whole  the  colored  people  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  very 
polite,  charitable,  sympathetic. 

My  impression  respecting  the  matter  of  good  manners  among  our 
people  is  that  they  are  about  the  same  as  among  other  people  of  similar 
intellectual  and  social  standing.  While  there  are,  of  course,  markt 
instances  of  th^  woeful  lack  of  what  are  usually  called  good  manners — 
and  these  make  so  profound  an  impression  upon  us  that  we  are  likely  to 
note  and  remember  them— there  are  many,  a  very  great  many,  who  are 
of  polish  and  culture  in  these  particulars;  and  those  having  a  reasonable 
degree  of  these  graces  are  in  my  opinion  in  the  large  majority. 

Among  some  very  good.  Among  a  large  number  oi  others  bad, 
especially  on  the  part  of  our  men  toward  our  women. 

They  behave  as  well  as  the  whites  who  have  had  equal  advantages; 

and  I  think  better. 

Tennessee 

Clarksville  is  a  small  town  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  over 
half  of  them  being  colored.  In  manners  and  culture  our  people  excel 
most  places  of  its  size.  Our  public  entertainments  are  frequently  visited 
by  some  of  our  best  white  citizens  who  always  commend  them. 

As  a  rule  children  get  but  little  teaching  or  drill  as  to  good  manners 
in  the  home.  The  school  teachers  in  the  schools  do  most  of  the  teaching 
along  this  line.  While  there  is  but  little  uncouthness  there  is  on  the 
other  hand  not  much  real  politeness. 

Texas 

While  the  manners  of  our  people  here  are  not  as  good  as  desired 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  toward  improvement  in  this  respect  and  it 
is  hoped  that  conditions  of  this  character  will  soon  be  second  to  none. 

The  old  people  are  exceedingly  polite.    The   Negro  who   has   had 
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school   advantages  is  polite.    The  unchurcht  and  uneducated  Negro  is 
rough  and  ugly  in  manners. 

Texas  is  still  in  that  period  known  as  the  condition  of  the  wild  and 
woolly  West.  People  are  not  as  polite  here  as  in  the  East  I  am  a  Vir- 
ginian by  birth  and  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  East  I  do  not  think  the 
folks  here  measure  up  to  the  folks  in  the  East  in  manners,  still  there  are 
some  here  who  are  up  to  the  standard  of  any  race. 

The  colored  people  have  great  respect  for  the  white  people  but  they 
are  g^atly  wanting  in  manners  for  their  own  people. 

The  older  colored  people  are  ostensibly  more  defferential  in  matters 
of  salutation,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  lack  of  good  manners 
now  a  days  among  all  classes  of  the  younger  generation  both  white  and 
colored,  but  the  colored  people  of  the  South  are  inclined  to  have  good 
manners. 

On  the  streets,  in  the  churches  and  at  other  public  places;  fairly  good; 

When  sober  the  conduct  of  the  average  Negro  is  kind,  thotful, 
restrained  and  considerate.  When  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink 
or  excitement  he  is  noisy,  boisterous  and  sometimes  dangerous.  The 
decent  people  are  always  decent 

Among  educated  Negroes  good;  varying  from  fair  to  bad  among  the 
less  fortunate. 

Far  above  that  of  the  average  southern  Negro  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  city  is  an  educational  center  for  whites  and  the  schools  furnish  work 
for  between  300  and  500  young  men  and  women.  Thru  such  sources 
they  gain  much  uncommon  knowledge. 

Always  kindly  disposed,  growing.  It  has  always  been  so  with  the 
older  members  of  the  race.  The  charge  that  the  younger  elements  of 
the  race  are  gross,  insulting,  uncouth,  is  false.  He  is  actually  demon- 
strating to  the  world  his  great  susceptibility  to  good  manners  and  prac- 
ticing them. 

I  live  in  an  exceptional  town.  The  colored  people  are  very  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  each  other.  They  are  trying  to  raise  their  children  to 
honor  and  respect  everybody;  but  the  newcomer  is  so  very  much  different 
in  his  life  and  manners  until  we  hate  to  see  the  new  class  come  among  us. 

Virginia 

Some  of  them  excellent.     Many  very  deficient 

My  impression  is  that  on  all  of  these  subjects  improvement  can  be 
seen  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  education  and  proper  home  training. 
Of  course,  much  depends  on  environment. 

Some  have  excellent  manners,  all  that  anyone  might  desire.  Others 
that  I  know  are  sadly  lacking  in  this  particular.  In  some  instances  the 
lack  of  good  manners  is  due  to  home  training.  In  other  cases  it  is  not 
due  to  home  training. 

Adults  have  become  more  formal  and  affected  and  young  people  are 
less  respectful  than  formerly. 
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West  Virginia 

A  large  percent  are  still  very  much  too  loud  in  public  places,  but  the 
Negro  as  a  whole  is  improying  in  his  manners. 

Grenerally  speaking  the  Negroes  of  Clarksburg  have  good  manners. 
Among  the  transient  element  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  coarse,  inso- 
lent Negro. 

They  are  up  to  the  average.  The  younger  people  seem  to  be  more 
careless  in  other  things  than  in  good  manners. 

The  condition  of  our  people  in  regards  to  manners  is  excellent.  They 
surpass  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  many  respects. 

Section  5.  Sound  Morals 

Morals  are  matters  of  vaguer  speculation  and  more  vari- 
able judgment  than  manners.  There  are  few  figures  by 
which  sexual  morals  can  be  judged.  The  record  of  illegiti- 
mate births  in  Washington,  D.  C.»  is  as  follows: 

WcLshingUm,  D,  C. 


Year 


1B70 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Total  Neflrro 
Births  Reported 


1.669 
1.798 
1,586 
1,692 
U97 
1,482 
1.600 
1,684 
1,761 
1,766 
1,804 
1,848 
1,891 
1,910 
1.968 
2.001 
1.942 
1.842 
1.876 
2,048 
1,737 
1,867 
1.7S6 
1.846 
1.817 
2.224 
2,275 
2.199 
2.822 
2.206 
2.220 
2.892 
2.260 
2,278 


Percentage  of 

nieffitimate 
Births  Reported 


18.8 
18.1 
18.6 
19.7 
21.1 
20.2 
22.2 
22.9 
19.6 
22.8 
26.2 
26.4 
26.0 
27.1 
26.7 
26.7 
26.8 
27.0 
26.9 
26.1 
27.6 
26.6 
24J 
24.7 
22.7 
24.6 
24.7 
22.1 
21.4 
20.9 
21.9 
19.9 
20.7 
21.8 


NesTo 
Population 


48.404 

69.696 


76.672 


•   •   • 


86.702 


94.446 
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One  hundred  thirty-two  answers  from  twenty-six  states 
giving  general  impressions  as  to  moral  conditions  among 
Negroes  are  printed  here: 

Alabama 

Medium. 

They  have  not  got  real  good  morals. 

The  majority  have  good  morals. 

Both  classes  should  awake  to  a  deeper  sense  of  true  morality.  We 
should  commend  the  right  as  right  and  condemn  the  wrong  as  wrong. 
Too  much  illegitimacy  still  exists. 

The  standard  of  morality  practiced  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Fla- 
grant and  open  immorality  is  not  tolerated.  The  standard  is  high  but 
few  live  up  to  it. 

The  people  in  this  city  have  made  and  are  making  rapid  improve- 
ment along  the  line  of  sound  morals.  I  note  a  wonderful  improvement 
during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Their  morals  are  very  bad  in  places. 

Depending  on  circumstances  among  them.  Poverty,  low  wages  and 
home  conditions  have  all  to  do  with  them. 

Condition  as  to  this  feature  poor,  especially  females.  Larger  element 
of  "grass  widows"  here  than  any  place  I  have  lived.  Cause,  most 
usually,  infidelity.  Adultery  common.  Larger  number  of  bastards  bom 
since  1870  I  think  than  any  other  town  in  the  state— proportionately. 
Miscegenation  has  been  the  order  of  the  day— changing  however  for 
better.  Most  products  of  this  mating  among  females  are  some  of  our 
worst  characters.  Been  low  white  trash  and  Negro,  mostly  mulattoes, 
concerned. 

AH  sorts  of  morals  from  the  best  to  the  worst.  The  best  educated 
have  the  best  morals  as  a  rule.  On  the  whole  their  morals  are  better 
than  those  of  their  white  friends. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  lamentable  fact  that  the  code  of  laws  sub- 
scribed to  by  a  large  percentage  of  our  people  has  not  brot  as  good 
results  as  we  might  have  wisht.  But  on  the  whole  this  was  largely 
consequential.  The  Negroes'  morals  status  is  about  as  good  as  the  con- 
ditions and  possibilities  will  admit. 

I  think  we  are  improving  in  morals.  The  same  crowd  that  hangs 
around  bar  rooms,  pool  rooms  and  barber  shops  furnishes  our  darkest 
side  as  to  morals.  Girls  who  work  out  and  come  home  after  dark  are 
subjected  to  too  much  temptation  for  lack  of  the  proper  protection  along 
this  line. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  the  Negroes  have  not  grown  as  rapidly  in 
sound  morals  as  in  economic  lines.  My  feeling  is  that  this  is  not  true. 
One,  you  can  see  and  tabulate  the  data;  the  other  is  ethical  and  cannot 
be  so  readily  recorded,  but  I  believe  it  is  as  real  nevertheless. 
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Very  poor.  The  old  Spanish  treaty  insured  exemption  from  slavery 
to  the  Creoles  in  this  section  of  the  state,  opened  an  avenue  for  white 
men  to  make  inroads  upon  the  morals  of  Negro  women  who  were  anxious 
for  their  children's  future.    The  effects  still  last. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  colored  people  very  lax  in  their  morals 
but  not  more  so  than  the  other  races. 

Arkansas 

Those  I  know  personally  and  those  with  whom  I  most  often  come  in 
contact  are  of  good  morals. 

Among  the  more  enlightened  and  cultured  the  number  of  those  who 
exhibit  sound  morals  is  large.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  careless, 
rude  and  coarse  mannered  people  yet  untoucht  by  the  influences  of  cuN 
ture.  Far  too  many  seem  to  be  without  proper  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
both  as  to  honesty  and  chastity. 

I  find  many  with  sound  morals,  but  about  the  city  the  masses  are 
very  weak. 

I  find  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  generally  speaking,  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  There  are  so  many  children  bom  and  reared  in  the  slums 
who  know  nothing  else  but  that  kind  of  life.  Some  have  never  heard 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

So  far  as  the  better  class  is  concerned  it  is  O.  K.,  but  not  as  a 
whole;  understand  this  part. 

California 

Our  people  are  acquiring  good  morals  in  social  and  religious  organi- 
zations. 

Connecticut 

I  think  in  this  there  is  an  improvement. 

For  the  most  part  here  there  is  a  rather  low  standard  of  morals  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  percent  of  the  colored  population  is  constantly 
coming  and  going. 

District  of  Columbia 

More  honest  thru  fear  and  ignorance  than  morality.  Less  restrained 
in  sex  contact  than  desired.  Not  sufficiently  capable  of  sustained  reaction 
to  idea  of  ''I  ought".     Average  higher  than  ten  years  ago. 

The  partaker  and  sharer  of  the  general  deterioration  of  morals  so 
alarmingly  characteristic  of  our  day.  ''Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  morals"  but  comparatively  in  my  opinion,  strange  to  say,  the 
Negro  has  yielded  less  to  the  tendency  sweeping  downward.  He  is  more 
conservative. 

Good  in  a  very  heavy  majority.     Still  there  is  need  for  improvement 

Florida 

The  morals  are  good  and  sound  except  one  family  and  we  had  them 
leave  the  settlement. 
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It  is  lamentable  that  there  is  not  more  emphasis  placed  on  sound 
morals.  The  people  are  not  classified  in  this  particular.  Character  does 
not  count,  if  one  has  money  and  can  dress  well  and  put  on  a  g^ood  exterior. 
There  are  only  a  few  exceptions  in  this  particular  city. 

The  majority  is  weak.    There   are  very  few  that  have   that  un- 
blemisht  morality.     Since   our  state  has  collected  a  mass  of  floating, 
element  from  all   other  states  to  do  public  labor  in  Florida  and  in  this 
mass  it  has  brot  a  large  number  of  immoral  characters. 

Quite  an  improvement  over  the  past  ten  years  among  the  people  I 
have  moved  and  been  laboring  with.  Sound  morals  count  for  everything 
and  they  look  upon  it  as  such. 

The  morals  of  our  young  people  are  very  much  corrupted.  Their 
highest  ambition  seems  to  be  this  rag-time  dancing  which  in  my  estima- 
tion is  very  degrading. 

About  as  good  as  their  neighbors,  especially  in  sex  morality.  The 
Negro  (thru  ignorance  of  course)  washes  his  dirty  linen  in  public  and 
hang^  it  on  the  front  yard  fence.  Their  white  neighbors  more  or  les^  vice 
versa, 

Sound  morals  are  much  in  the  minority  and  it  should  be  taught  that 
good  morals  go  far  in  summing  up  a  race.  Of  course,  here,  the  white  man 
in  our  section  is  trying  to  place  a  colored  liquor  bar  on  every  comer. 

Qeorgia 

Very  sound.     You  can  depend  upon  them  in  business. 

It  is  very  burdensome  for  the  few  who  possess  them  to  bear  the 
blame  of  the  masses  who  lack  them.  It  is  alarming  that  our  educators 
have  shown  weakness  in  some  cases. 

As  good  as  that  of  the  community  in  general. 

To  this  question  many  claim  that  there  is  a  going  back  but  I  do  not. 
I  think  that,  when  a  fair  examination  is  given  them,  under  conditions, 
etc.,  the  Negro  is  holding  his  own.  I  am  fifty- three  years  old  and  have 
been  teaching  twenty-three  years  and  twenty  years  in  the  ministry  and 
I  can  speak  for  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  morals  of  the  older  of  the  race  are  very  good.  Those  of  the 
younger  set  are  very  bad.  To  my  personal  knowledge  we  have  many 
young  girls  from  twelve  to  eighteen  who  are  morally  wrong  and  yet  they 
have  good  moral  parents  and  good  homes.  The  under  class  (from  whom 
these  children  take  lessons  in  public  schools) ,  they  number  the  sands. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  city  I  have  traveled,  North,  South,  and 
East  and  West,  (the  West  not  so  much  as  the  other  sections  and  none  so 
prolific  as  the  Southern  cities).  I  find  them  in  the  country  also.  Poor 
public  schools  are  the  cause  in  my  opinion. 

The  Negro  is  making  prog^^ess  toward  sound  morals  but  is  at  present 
far  from  the  desired  goal. 
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Much  better  than  formerly.  A  high  sense  of  moral  purity  is  domi- 
nant and  apparent. 

Their  morals  are  improving  and  the  future  is  bright. 

Quite  a  deal  of  improvement  may  be  made  and  yet  I  do  not  regard 
the  condition  as  one  not  readily  susceptible  to  the  proper  kind  of  training 
and  help. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  along  the  line  of  sound  morals 
among  the  colored  people,  especially  towards  one  another.  Yet  there  is 
markt  improvement.  Our  young  men  and  women  do  not  seem  to  have 
as  good  morals  towards  one  another  as  the  older  people. 

In  this  respect  our  people  have  greatly  advanced. 

I  would  say  the  same  about  sound  morals  that  I  said  in  inquiry  one 
about  thoro  manners.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  an  earnest 
effort  in  this  community  to  improve  substantially  along  moral  lines.  The 
percentage  of  morals  is  much  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  so  it  seems. 

Judging  my  race  by  its  best  element,  I  consider  the  moral  standard 
of  the  race  a  good  one.  In  our  schools  the  children  are  taught  morality 
by  action  as  well  as  word.  We  have  organizations  connected  with  the 
various  churches  that  tend  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  our  people  and 
better  them  in  every  way. 

Their  morals  are  something  better  than  a  few  years  back.  They  are 
beginning  to  manifest  shame  for  wrong-doing. 

Illinois 

The  crowded  conditions,  fashions,  pleasures,  resorts,  etc. ,  seem  to  be 
making  hard  against  our  sound  morals.  Temptations  are  canying  us 
away.  The  high  cost  of  living  and  small  opportunities  for  earning  money 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  lowering  our  standard. 

Bad;  town  wide  open  to  vices  led  by  white  citizens  and  imitated  by 
black. 

Poor,  but  as  compared  to  the  white  people  of  this  community  and  of 
whom  I  know,  they  are  good. 

Not  worse  than  other  races  but  much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
branch.    Thirst  for  gold  and  luxuries  seems  to  affect  sound  morals. 

I  do  not  think  the  Negro  is  wholly  to  blame.  The  whole  country 
seems  to  suffer  from  the  hypnotism  of  debauchery.  The  Negro  is  not 
more  to  be  charged  than  the  white  race  that  invented  the  debased  system. 

Kansas 

» 

Misconception  of  morals  is  generally  found.  Strong  men  and  women 
have  been  kept  in  the  back -ground.  While  it  is  a  slow  process,  the  con- 
dition is  changing. 

Kentucky 

Is  very  good  and  really  growing  better  each  and  every  day. 
I  think  they  are  progressing  along  these  lines. 
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While  the  morals  of  our  people  are  not  as  sound  as  we  should  like  to 
have  them,  not  by  any  means,  yet,  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  there 
seems  to  be  progress  and  improvement  and  upon  the  whole  our  people 
are  doing  about  like  other  folks  with  similar  environments. 

Much  improvement  is  needed,  yet  the  standard  has  been  perceptibly 

raised. 

There  is  a  small  but  growing  number  who  show  sound  morals.    Too 

many  have  questionable  morals  or  bad  associations. 

Each  generation  more  solid. 

Not  prepared  to  speak  authentically,  yet  considering  the  general 
moral  laxity  of  both  races  in  their  search  for  pleasure  and  desire  for  fine 
clothes,  there  is  a  reasonable  proportion  of  colored  homes  who  uphold 
purity  and  foster  morality. 

Bad  in  some  places.     Leading  men  are  doing  bad  along  this  line. 

Young  people  should  be  taught  that  they  will  kill  the  race  by  not 
having  sound  morals.  It  should  be  imprest  upon  them  to  be  sound  in 
morals. 

Making  rapid  progress,  but  far  from  "A"  No.  1. 

Louisiana 

Considering  the  poverty  of  our  people,  their  craze  for  fine  dress,  the 
low  wages  paid,  their  recent  deliverance  from  slavery,  etc.,  we  have 
among  us  a  goodly  number  of  young  people  whose  morals  are  as  sound  as 
those  of  any  people. 

Would  say  that  when  we  classify,  there  are  marked  improvements, 
but  when  we  consider  the  masses,  of  course,  there  is  a  deficiency;  yet, 
generally  speaking,  there  are  evidences  of  progress. 

I  think  the  majority  are  immoral  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
noted  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  last  few  years.  Where  there  has 
jiot  been  actual  improvement,  they  have  grown  less  careless. 

In  my  personal  estimation,  they  are  worse  than  cannibals,  altho  they 
are  only  imitating  their  white  brothers. 

Maryland 

The  question  of  morals  is  rather  a  grave  one  due  mostly  to  the  fact 
that  girls  are  not  taught  to  be  strong  of  volition  in  order  to  resist  the 
snares  set  for  them.  I  think  much  can  be  done  along  this  line,  too,  by 
teaching  colored  women  and  girls  their  rights  and  privileges  when  insult- 
ed by  white  men.  My  attention  has  been  called  often  to  cases  where 
white  men  have  insulted  colored  women  and  the  women  feeling  the  sting 
refrained  from  calling  public  attention  when  they  should  have  gone  as 
far  as  the  law  would  protect  them  in  the  case. 

Minnesota 

The  moral  status  of  the  race  is  good,  tho  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement 
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Mississippi 

The  morals  of  the  people  of  Indianola  and  community  are  decidedly 
better  than  in  former  years.  Marriages  among  those  of  higher  moral 
training  and  the  building  of  homes  with  purer  surroundings  are  consider- 
ably on  the  increase. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  Negroes  of  my  acquaintance 
whose  moral  character  is  without  reproach.  I  know  too  many  colored 
people  however,  not  a  majority,  whose  morals  will  not  stand  close  inspec- 
tion. 

Some  of  our  women  and  men  stand  for  absolute  purity.  I  regret  to 
say,  as  a  whole,  Negro  mei)  have  not  and  do  not  accord  our  women  that 
respect  and  attention  so  much  in  evidence  in  Southern  white  men.  Again 
a  Negro  woman,  self-respecting  and  good  looking,  is  too  often  the  target 
of  attack  for  white  men  and  when  Negro  women  fall,  they  seem  to  be 
cheaper  and  fall  lower  and  are  more  common  than  white  women. 

Missouri 

Sound  integprity  is  somewhat  lacking;  the  spirit  of  getting  by  on  ap- 
pearances and  covering  up  ends  and  shortrcomings  pervades  much  of  our 
atmosphere.  (Conceptions  of  sexual  morality  are  low  with  a  class  of  our 
people. 

In  all  essentials  poor. 

The  schools  and  churches  are  popular  here.  All  of  the  teachers  and 
most  of  the  people  are  church  going  people.  The  ministers  are  above  the 
average  and  the  teachers  are  of  sound  morals  generally.  I  can't  say  so 
much  for  the  younger  set;  seems  to  be  a  reign  of  loose  morals.  I  believe 
children  are  trusted  too  much  alone.  The  wants  of  the  parents  have  in- 
creast;  the  mothers  leave  home  to  work;  charity  no  longer  begins  at 
home.    The  mothers  give  their  time  to  churches  and  clubs. 

There  is  also  some  improvement  here,  tho  not  so  "sound".  I  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence,  morals  are  g^ood. 

Some  are  pulling  upward— many  are  pulling  downward. 

New  Jersey 

Among  the  masses,  there  are  low  moral  standards,  consequently 
loose  living.  There  is  a  better  element,  fewer  in  number,  who  have 
sounder  morals. 

New  Yorlc 

The  law  governing  immorality  is  quite  rigidly  enforced  for  such  a 
large  summer  resort  like  Niagara  Falls.  The  Negro  has  his  weak  spots 
here  morally,  but  on  the  whole  his  comparison  with  the  other  races  who 
live  here,  is  not  odious. 

About  with  the  average  as  noted  generally  in  other  places— in  most 
places.     Fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow,  with  probably  but  few  exceptions. 

Depends  entirely  upon  training,  grade  for  grade. 
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North  Carolina 

The  majority  are  very  much  improved  for  the  last  ten  years  and  they 
are  doing  much  better  on  this  line. 
'    Some  improvements  among  the  masses. 

The  standards  are  not  high  in  this  community — about  an  average. 
The  leaders  are  at  times  immoral  and  illiterate,  prejudiced  and  super- 
stitious. There  are  no  lines  of  demarkation  of  morality  drawn  plainly 
here  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  will  be  a  strong  healthy  place 
with  good  sound  morals.  But  we  can  see  a  slight  improvement  here  and 
there  and  a  desire  for  a  purer  and  a  higher  life.  Reformation  is  taking 
place  here  and  there  and  we  hope  for  a  better  time  and  believe  it  will 
come  in  the  near  future. 

Very  poor  but  is  kept  within  the  race. 

The  moral  condition  seems  above  the  average  of  the  race;  conditions 
have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  ten  years. 

I  think  the  moral  tendency  is  better  than  in  previous  years. 

Ohio 

Far  from  perfect  but  need  have  no  hnmediate  concern  as  long  as  our 
organizations  for  good  are  at  work.  , 

It  is  below  the  average  of  the  white  race.  The  sexual  instinct  seems 
not  to  be  governed  by  high  respect  for  female  chastity. 

Oklahoma 

This  is  hard  to  report;  and  yet  we  must  admit  the  steady  thumping 
they  are  getting  is  having  its  effect 

Their  morals  have  kept  pace  with  their  manners  and  I  feel  much 
encouraged  at  the  rapid  advance  of  my  people. 

Am  sorry  that  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  morals  in  a  general  way 
as  may  be  said  for  their  manners.  The  ministry  in  these  parts  is  far 
from  clean.  In  fact,  it  has  been  so  vil^  that  the  reaction  among  the 
people  has  been  far  from  healthy.  Our  people  have  not  been  trained  to 
a  proper  conception  of  the  worth  of  feminine  virtue  and  the  rigid  fidelity 
in  domestic  relations. 

Much  improved  over  conditions  ten  years  ago.  When  properly 
trained,  our  people  seem  to  be  more  steadfast  Much  improvement 
needs  to  be  made  yet. 

Pennsylvania 

The  morals  of  this  city  are  fairly  good  but  sadly  imperiled  by  flat 
and  tenement  housing.  The  localities  in  which  many  of  the  colored  people 
have  to  live  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  morals. 

The  superficial  are  prone  to  imitate  the  degenerate  society  of  the 
whites  in  evenings  of  debauchery. 

The  moral  aspect  is  not  just  what  it  might  be  considering  the  educa- 
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tional  and  social  advantages  to  which  they  have  access. 

The  morals  are  undergoing  quite  a  change  due  to  the  influx  of  people 
from  the  South.  That  is,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  better  class  as 
well  as  the  lower,  to  be  mistresses  of  white  men.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  here. 

My  observations  and  dealings  especially  in  connection  with  Jews, 
Italians  and  middle  class  of  white  Americans,  convince  me  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  them  and  Negn*oes  of  the  same  class. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  number  that  I  have  had  dealings  with,  I 
have  found  morally  sound. 

From  all  points  of  vantage  the  morals  of  the  people  deserve  favor- 
able comment,  despite  adverse  criticism  from  many  sources.  Morality 
from  the  civilized  viewpoint  receives  less  insulting  thrusts  from  the 
Negro  than  from  the  Caucasian,  for  the  simple  reasons  that:  First— the 
former  adopts  principles  somewhat  foreign  to  those  of  his  ancestral 
teachings.  Second — ^he  is  forct  to  adopt  idealistic  theories  which  are 
inconsistently  practict  by  their  creator,  the  latter.  Hence,  the  ques- 
tionable exemplary  effect  on  the  imitator.  Ethnologists  have  satisfied 
us  that  the  primitive  peoples,  and  those  slightly  more  fortunate,  enjoy  a 
more  serene  phase  of  "Sotmd  Morals"  than  do  the  so-called  highly 
civilized. 

Rhode  Island 

Reformed  municipal  government  has  driven  to  the  wall  open  houses 
of  shame.  Divorces  on  the  ground  of  adultery  or  desertion  are  rare. 
There  are  few  instances  of  illicit  relations  openly  practiced.  On  a 
whole,  there  is  room  for  improvement 

South  Carolina 

Not  very  good  but  some  improvement  noticed  in  recent  years,  and  as 
they  grow  intelligent  their  morals  improve. 

In  morals,  I  believe  we  are  making  fair  headway  in  an  upward  ten- 
dency. The  thousands  of  good  and  pious  people  are  likely  to  be  over- 
look t  in  considering  the  large  number  of  the  vicious  and  the  criminal 
who  are  members  of  the  race.  One  very  bad  man  will  very  frequently 
attract  more  attention  than  a  thousand  good  people. 

Morals  are  good  among  those  who  have  been  trained,  but  a  large 
number  who  have  had  little  or  no  training  of  home  or  school  are  very  low 
in  morals. 

Tennessee 

I  think  the  moral  conditions  of  our  people  might  be  improved  upon. 
However,  they  are  quite  as  good  as  are  found  elsewhere  and  much  better 
than  are  found  in  some  places. 

Sony  to  say  that  sound  morals  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Tliere  are  some 
who  are  moral  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  but  the  majority  are 
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very  slack.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  a  great  many  rank  in  society  as 
moral  people  who  are  not.    I  am  answering  your  questions  to  the  letter. 

I  know  a  large  number  of  Negroes  whom  I  believe  to  be  thoroly 
sound  in  morals,  but  not  a  large  per  cent.  Many  seem  to  be  moral  along 
certain  lines  but  not  so  on  others. 

Much  the  same  as  above  but  the  baneful  influence  of  immoral  men 
of  prominence  among  the  colored  people  is  alarming. 

Texas 

Unsound  as  to  high  morals.     Have  almost  lost  respect  for  truth. 

Few  if  any  people  can  boast  of  entirely  sound  morals.  To  be  sure, 
our  people  here  must  make  great  advances  before  reaching  anything  like 
perfection  in  the  moral  standard. 

There  are  many  Negroes  who  are  pure  in  character;  who  live  in  a 
pure  atmosphere;  they  are  true  and  honest.  There  are  many  who  are 
inunoral. 

The  moral  question  is  lookt  into  and  unless  they  stand  for  what  they 
pretend,  they  are  set  aside  and  set  to  themselves. 

Morals  in  the  masses  are  not  so  good.  The  failure  to  enforce  the 
laws  has  caused  many  to  go  astray.  Here  in  our  city  colored  women 
are  allowed  to  repiain  in  the  red-light  district  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
white  men.  Many  of  the  leading  people  are  divorct.  Improper  causes 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  Many  of  our  women  will  get  fine 
clothes  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means.     I  consider  their  morals  below  par. 

From  my  study  and  observation,  I  am  prepared  to  pronounce  the 
morals  of  the  colored  people  sound.  The  refinements  of  vice  render  vice 
really  insidious.  Vice  among  the  Negroes,  where  it  appears,  is  very 
coarse  and  brutal  and  therefore  repulsive.  Only  the  brutalizing  labor- 
ing and  housing  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  sound  morals 
among  certain  classes.  Religion  in  its  peculiar  aspects  has  inculcated  a 
fear  of  evil  into  the  average  Negru's  mind;  beside  this  the  virgin  moral 
nature  of  the  colored  people  has  not  yet  been  infected  by  the  pernicious 
virus  of  refined  and  perverted  instinct  and  habit. 

Not  common.  Even  the  ministers  are  some  of  them  not  above 
reproach.     Divorces  are  very  common. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  colortd  people,  I  believe,  might  be 
clast  as  morally  sound. 

Ck>nduct  mixt;  good  morals  in  all  classes;  bad  morals  in  all. 

The  moral  conduct  of  the  Negroes  of  this  city  is  highly  complimented 
by  the  whites. 

Much  sounder  in  their  life  than  formerly.  The  race  is  becoming  less 
spotted.  Virtue  and  uprightness  greater  elements  in  its  life.  It  is  less 
wavering;  stability  and  firmness  greater  watchwords. 

The  morals  among  our  people  could  be  better.     As  a  poverty-stricken 
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race,  a  great  many  of  our  people  are  led  away  and  their  morals  become 
unsound  like  other  races.  I  note  that  the  morals  of  our  people  are 
about  as  good  as  those  of  other  races. 

I  am  afraid  to  speak  along  that  line.  Great  improvement  can  be 
made  along  that  special  line.  I  sometimes  fear  we  are  retrograding, 
while  I  know  we  are  improving  but  not  fast  enough  for  me. 

Virginia 

Improving,  but  still  standards  are  low  even  in  many  from  whom 
better  things  would  be  expected.    Some  are  excellent. 

They  have  sound  morals  in  proportion  to  their  education  and 
environment. 

Lack  exalted  ideals  of  morality.  For  some  reason  the  lower  classes 
speak  lightly  of  the  morals  of  the  more  favored. 

,  For  the'  most  part,  according  to  the  educational  advantages  the 
people  have  had,  there  ought  to  be  £r  higher  moral  standard.  The 
women  and  girls  are  not  as  chaste  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  standard  is  not  as  good  as  we  would  like  it  to  be  altho  some  are 
all  right. 

I  don't  think  the  advance  in  morals  has  been  commensurate  with 
that  in  other  respects. 

The  moral  standing  of  the  people  is  very  low. 

West  Virginia 

Above  the  average  of  a  mining  settlement. 

I  fear  that  the  people  feel  that  they  have  done  well  by  their  children 
when  they  are  properly  sheltered,  fed  and  clothed.  My  impression  is 
that  but  little  time  is  spent  in  moral  instruction.  It  seems  that  this  is 
one  of  Clarksburg's  greatest  weaknesses. 

On  par  with  those  of  other  races  around  them.  Above  the  average 
you  will  find  in  any  industrial  section  composed  of  a  changing  population. 

The  morals  of  the  young  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  favorably 
compare  with  the  older  generation. 

Morality  seems  to  be  at  a  stand-still,  or  at  its  critical  stage  with  the 
scales  waiting  to  tip  for  better  or  for  worse. 

How  far  has  the  moral  condition  of  Negroes  shown  itself 
in  crime? 

This  is,  despite  general  opinion,  a  question  difficult  to 
answer.  Previous  to  1904  our  data  were  gathered  at  the 
time  of  the  decennial  census  and  were  estimated  on  a 
counting  of  all  persons  in  prison  on  a  particular  day.  These 
figures  for  Negroes  were: 
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Number  of 
Prisonera 

Ratio  per  MUtion 
tkf  Negro  FopuUUion 

ISTO 

8,066 
16,748 
24.277 

1621 

IJW) 

1890 

2480 
3250 
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In  1904  the  number  of  prisoners  enumerated  did  not 
include  those  unsentenct  and  awaiting  trial.  Subtracting 
those  from  1890  and  estimating  the  Negro  population  for 
1904  we  have  the  following  data: 


Number  of 
Prtaonere 

Ratio  per  MiUion 
of  Negro  I\>pulation 

1890 

1904 

19.808 
26.087 

2649 
2783 

Taking  the  proportion  of  prisoners  by  color,  we  have  the 
following  percentages: 


White 

Negro 

1890 

1904 

69.6 
67.4 

80.4 
82.6 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  method  of  enumerating 
prisoners  on  a  certain  day  every  ten  years,  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can forming  one-eighth  of  the  population  seemed  responsible 
for  nearly  one-third  of  the  crime;  and  his  criminal  tendencies 
increast  rapidly  from  1870  to  1880,  enormously  from  1880  to 
1890,  and  perceptibly  from  1890  to  1904. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  in  1890  that  this  method  of 
estimating  crime  was  misleading  and  erroneous.  Such  a 
method  fumisht  no  basis  for  estimating  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  crime;  and  without  doubt  it  exaggerated  Negro 
crime.  For  example:  If  in  communities  A  and  B  five  men  a 
year  are  arrested  but  B  punishes  her  men  by  twice  as  long 
terms  as  A,  by  the  method  of  enumeration  of  prison  popula- 
tion on  a  certain  day  community  B  appears  on  a  given  day 
with  twice  as  many  criminals  as  community  A,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  difference  in  the  number  of  crimes 
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ocmmitted.  The  better  method  is  to  count  the  number  of 
prisoners  committed  within  a  certain  time  period.  Dr.  R.  B. 
Falkner  estimated  that  if  such  a  method  had  been  used  the 
Negro  would  be  found  responsible  for  nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
crime  in  1890  instead  of  thirty  per  cent. 

The  report  of  1904  counted  not  only  the  prison  population 
but  also  the  commitments.  It  is  striking  and  reassuring  to 
black  men  to  find  that  instead  of  being  responsible  for  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  American  crime,  the  report  shows  them 
responsible  for  only  fifteen  and  eight-tenths  per  cent. 


Prisoners  Committed  in  1904 


Whites  . 
Nesrroea 


Per  Cent 


88.6 
15.8 


Or  in  other  words  one-eighth  of  the  population  furnisht 
one  sixth  of  the  crime,— a  condition  not  unfavorable  to  the 
Negro,  considering  his  past  history. 

Why  is  it  that  Negroes  formed  so  much  smaller  a  propor- 
tion of  the  commitments  than  of  the  prison  population  ?  This 
is  because  of  their  longer  sentences.  In  1890  the  average 
white  prisoner  had  a  sentence  of  three  and  one-half  years, 
the  average  Negro  of  nearly  five  years.  So,  too,  one-third 
of  the  white  prisoners  were  in  for  less  than  a  year;  while 
only  one-fifth  of  the  Negroes  were  thus  favored.  The  figrures 
for  1904  show  that  this  condition  still  continued.  First  note 
the  curious  discrepancy  in  numbers: 


Color 

Prisonera  Enumerated 
June.  1904 

Priaonert  Committed 
1904 

White 

Nesrro 

55,111 
^,087 

125,098 
Z3,fi9B 
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Then  the  reason: 


Sentenoas 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Negroes 

Percent  of 
Negroes 

Forl^ife       

640 

808 

116,129 

84S 

408 
7.863 

68.6 

15  Yn.  and  Over 

Under  1  Yr 

60.6 
6.3 

Or  %ain  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  only  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  all  sentences  were  for  life,  while  in  Mississippi, 
where  nearly  all  convicts  were  Negroes,  six  per  cent  were  for 
life;  in  the  North  Central  States  forty-two  per  cent  sentences 
were  for  less  than  a  month;  but  in  Georgia  only  one  per  cent 
were  for  so  short  a  time.  Why  is  it  that  Negroes  were  so 
severely  punisht?  The  editors  of  the  census  bulletin,  while 
admitting  the  possibility  of  **A  somewhat  greater  severity  in 
dealing  with  colored  criminals  than  white"  were  disposed  to 
think  that  a  part  of  the  cause  is  that  the  Negro  is  guilty  of 
the  more  aggravated  forms  of  crime. 

They  divided  all  prisoners  committed  in  1904  into  major 
and  minor  offenders  and  found  that  Negroes  contributed 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  graver  and  thirteen  per  cent  of 
the  minor  offenses. 

Two  difficulties  present  themselves  in  this  argument: 

1.  Length  of  sentence  to  some  extent  determines  the 
classification  into  graver  and  minor  offenses. 

2.  Negroes  are  indicted  often  for  the  graver  of  two  pos- 
sible offenses:  To  strike  a  white  woman  is  for  a  white  man 
"Assault";  for  a  Negro  it  may  be  * 'Attempted  Rape". 

The  classification  leads  to  apparently  inexplicable  re- 
sults: If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  prisoners  committed  in 
1904,  we  find  that  of  all  offenses  the  following  proportion  are 
major  offenses; 
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This  would  look  as  tho  the  South  was  a  veritable  school 
of  graver  crime  for  all  colors  unless  we  go  back  of  the  figures 
and  remember: 

1.  Southern  whites  are  not  arrested  and  punisht  for 
smaller  misdemeanors. 

2.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  South  is  very  small. 

3.  The  Negroes  suffer  from  race  discrimination. 

The  criminologist  passes  no  judgment  on  the  right  or 
wrong  of  this  discrimination.  He  simply  recognizes  it  as  a 
fact;  but  he  knows: 

(a)  That  many  economic  forces  of  the  South  depend 
largely  on  the  courts  for  a  supply  of  labor. 

(b)  That  public  opinion  in  the  South  exaggerates  the 
guilt  of  Negroes  in  certain  crimes  and  enforces  itself  thru 
police,  jury,  magistrate  and  judge. 

(c)  That  southern  public  opinion  over-looks  and  unduly 
minimizes  certain  other  Negro  misdemeanors,  which  lead  to 
immorality  and  crime. 

Of  the  truth  of  these  statements  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  careful  student. 

In  crimes  against  society  (unchastity,  perjury  and  violat- 
ing United  States  laws)  the  Negro  is  less  seldom  committed 
than  whites.  This  is  because  his  cfimes  against  chastity, 
when  his  own  race  are  victims,  are  seldom  punisht  properly 
in  the  South.  His  proportion  of  crimes  against  property  are 
larger,  due  to  his  past  economic  history.  His  proportion  of 
crimes  against  the  person  are  greatest  because  right  here,  in 
his  personal  contact  with  his  fellows,  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation, exasperation  and  revolt  show  themselves  most  fre- 
quently; and  also  because  his  masses  are  reaching  the  brawl- 
ing stage  of  self-assertion. 

While  the  proportions  vary  the  actual  number  of  those 
committed  for  bigamy,  perjury,  arson,  adultery  and  violating 
United  States  laws  is  small.  Of  the  more  frequent  delin- 
quencies, vagrancy,  drunkenness,  and  fraud  show  the  Ne- 
groes less  guilty  than  whites.  The  cases  of  disorder  are  but 
a  little  larger  than  the  Negro's  proportion.     The  cases  of 
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stealing  are  more  seriously  in  excess,  but  this  excess  is  hardly 
more  than  would  be  expected  from  the  heritage  of  slavery, 
the  custom  of  partial  payment  in  kind  and  very  low  wages 
contrasted  with  rapidly  expanding  wants.  The  cases  of 
rape,  altho  absolutely  few  in  number,  are  relatively  large, 
but  here  the  influence  of  racial  prejudice  is  large:  Any  insult 
or  suspected  insult  to  white  women  by  a  Negro  in  the  South 
is  liable  to  be  denominated  and  punisht  as  attempted  rape. 
How  much  real  guilt  therefore  lies  back  of  the  figures  can 
only  be  conjectured.  The  really  dangerous  excess  of  Negro 
crime  would  appear  to  be  in  assault  and  homicide,  fighting 
and  killing.  Here  again  interpretation  is  difficult:  How  much 
of  these  are  aggressions  on  whites,  repelling  of  white  aggres- 
sions on  Negroes,  and  brawling  among  Negroes  themselves? 
Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  cases  belong  to  the  last  cate- 
gory, but  a  very  large  and  growing  number  come  under  the 
other  heads  and  must  be  set  down  to  the  debit  of  the  race 
problem. 

Any  Negro  tried  for  perjury,  assault,  robbery,  rape,  homi- 
cide, arson,  burglary,  larceny  or  fraud  is  going  to  get  a 
severer  penalty  in  the  South  than  a  white  man  similarly 
charged.  This  the  white  community  judges  to  be  necessary 
and  its  decisions  are*  carried  out  by  police  forces,  police 
magistrates  and  juries  drawn  from  the  white  classes  whose 
racial  prejudices  are  strongest.  The  higher  judges  tend 
toward  greater  independence  but  even  they  must  stand  in 
fear  of  the  white  electorate,  whose  power  is  exercised  at 
short  intervals. 

Next  to  this  stands  the  fact  that  in  the  South  road-build- 
ing, mining,  brickmaking,  lumbering  and  to  some  extent 
agriculture  depend  largely  on  convict  labor.  The  demand 
for  such  labor  is  strong  and  increasing.  The  political  power 
of  the  lessees  is  great  and  the  income  to  the  city  and  state  is 
tempting.  The  glaring  brutalities  of  the  older  lease  system 
are  disappearing  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  state  is 
supplying  a  demand  for  degraded  labor  and  especially  for 
life  and  long  term  laborers  and  that  almost  irresistibly  the 
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I>oIice  forces  and  sheriffs  are  pusht  to  find  black  criminals 
in  suitable  quantities. 

If  this  is  so,  many  ask,  how  can  crime  in  the  North  be 
explained?  Northern  Negro  crime  is  different  in  character 
and  cause.    It  arises  from : 

(a)  A  sudden  change  from  country  to  city  life. 

(b)  Segregation  in  slums. 

(c)  Difficulty  of  obtaining  employment 

The  proof  of  (a)  is  seen  among  the  whites:  Massachu- 
setts and  Iowa  are  of  similar  grade  of  culture,  yet  Massachu- 
setts, a  state  of  towns  and  cities,  has  846  annual  commitments 
per  100,000  of  population  while  Iowa,  a  state  of  farms,  has 
402.  Thus  prejudice  and  economic  demand  account  for  much 
of  the  excess  of  Negro  crime.  But  they  do  not  account  for 
all  of  it.  Another  factor  as  shown  by  the  census  is:  Ignorance. 
Of  native  white  criminals  ninety-three  per  cent  could  read 
and  write;  of  foreigners  seventy-eight  per  cent;  of  Negroes 
only  sixty-two  per  cent  This  minimum  of  education  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish;  and  since  this  is  not  done, 
the  Negro,  more  than  any  other  criminal  element  has  the 
legitimate  but  costly  excuse  of  sheer  ignorance.  Another 
factor  is:  Neglect  of  the  young.  The  South  sent  to  prison  in 
19(>4  sixteen  hundred  children  of  both  races  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  were  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Yet  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  made  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  juvenile  delinquents  among  Negroes;  and 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia 
had  each  one  small  institution  with  from  thirteen  to  fifty- 
four  inmates.  Probably  a  thousand  delinquent  Negro  chil- 
dren in  the  South  to-day  are  being  trained  in  prisons  by  com- 
panionship with  the  worst  grown  criminals.  And  this  thing 
has  been  going  on  for  years. 

This  is  the  more  serious  because  Negro  crime  is  peculiarly 
the  crime  of  the  young.     The  following  table  is  explicit: 
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Ages  by  Percentages 


Native  Whites 

Neflfioes 

Under  20  yean  of  ase  .  .   . 

20-90  yean 

80  yean  and  over 

10 
85 
66 

19 
62 
29 

The  cause  of  this  youthful  crime  is: 

(1)  The  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  young  to  a  caste  system. 

(2)  The  poor  home  training. 

(3)  The  demand  for  strong  young  convict  labor. 
Other  causes  of  crime  not  shown  in  these  figures  are: 

(1)  Poverty. 

(2)  Discouragement  arising  from  lawless  treatment  and 
withdrawal  of  civil  and  political  rights. 

(3)  Lack  of  self-respect  under  a  caste  system. 
What  now  is  the  remedy  for  Negro  crime? 

1.  Justice  in  southern  courts;  Negroes  on  the  police  force 
and  in  the  jury  box. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  economic  demand  for  criminals  in  the 
South. 

3.  Better  housing  and  free  chance  to  work  in  the  North. 

4.  National  aid  to  Negro  education. 

5.  Better  wages. 

6.  Full  civil  and  political  rights  fcM*  Negroes,  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  are  granted  to  whites. 

There  is  a  theory  held  by  many  persons  and  often  openly 
exprest,  that  Negroes  are  especially  guilty  of  crimes  against 
white  women.  The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  In  the  West 
Indies,  with  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Negroes  in  the 
population,  such  crimes  are  practically  unknown.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  lynching  has  long  been  excused  by  many  as  the  only 
cure  for  these  crimes.  But  of  2855  lynch  law  murders  done, 
between  1885  and  1913,  the  accusation  of  assault  on  women 
was  made  in  only  706  or  244  per  cent,  less  than  a  fourth,  of 
these  cases.    It  is  moreover  fair  to  assume  that  in  these  706 
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alleged  cases  the  proportion  of  guilty  persons  was  small. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  condition  of  inflamed 
racial  hatred,  where  sexual  intercourse  between  colored  men 
and  white  women  is  regarded  as  a  crime  in  many  sections 
under  any  circumstances  and  where  fear  and  suspicion  are  in 
the  air,  the  general  accusation  of  rape  may  include  much 
that  is  not  criminal  at  all.  Personal  insult  of  all  degrees, 
wrongful  suspicion,  lying  and  disguise,  accident,  self  defense, 
circumstantial  evidence,  burglary  in  a  woman's  room,  ex- 
aggeration, illicit  relations  and  sheer  mental  suggestion  may 
all  go  to  swell  the  charge  of  rape.  A  few  actual  newspaper 
clippings  are  given  below  as  illustrations: 

Insult: 

Estherwood,  La. ,  Oct.  8.  —Two  men  with 
the  aid  of  a  blacksnake  whip  gave  a  strange 
Negro  a  sound  thrashing  at  Mr.  Breaux's 
thrashing  outfit,  where  all  were  working, 
for  making  remarks  about  some  white 
girls.     He  was  ordered  to  leave  at  once. 

GcUveston,  Tex.,  News, 

Ed  Wren,  a  young  white  man  of  Ensley, 
is  dead  and  Aaron  Duncan,  a  16-year-old 
Negro  boy,  is  in  the  county  jail  charged 
with  his  murder,  as  a  result  of  the  young 
man  resenting  an  alleged  insult  offered  a 
young  lady  whom  he  was  escorting  at  the 
fair  last  night. 

While  details  are  lacking  and  stories  re- 
garding the  cause  of  the  murder  differ 
greatly,  it  seems  from  all  accounts  that 
the  Negro  brushed  against  the  lady  and 
Wren  turned  to  resent  it.  After  a  word 
or  two  was  passed  the  Negro  drew  a  knife 
and  made  a  slash  at  Wren,  cutting  him  in 
•the  neck,  severing  the  jugular  vein. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Age-herald. 

Hope,  Ark.,  Oct.  17.— Charley  Lewis,  a 
Negro,  died  near  here  this  afternoon  from 
the  effects  of  wounds  received  this  morn- 
ing while   his  capture   was  being   made. 
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Lewis  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Lewellan, 
a  prosperous  white  fanner,  who  resides  a 
few  miles  south  of  Hope,  this  morning,  and 
used  very  insulting  and  abusive  language 
to  Mrs.  Lewellan,  who  was  alone  at  home, 
threatening  to  kill  her.  She  secured  a  gun 
and  fired  several  shots  at  him,  all  of  which 
went  wide  of  their  mark,  and  he  escaped. 
He  then  went  to  the  home  of  Will  Byrom, 
a  white  farmer,  and,  securing  an  ax,  tried 
to  kill  him,  again  making  his  escape.  Con- 
stable Steve  Berry,  of  this  place,  was  no- 
tified, and  with  a  number  of  armed  citizens 
started  for  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  In 
the  meantime  a  posse  of  armed  citizens 
had  been  formed  and  the  Negro's  capture 
effected  before  Constable  Berry  reached 
them,  but  his  capture  was  not  made  until 
his  body  was  riddled  with  bullets. 

Memphis,  Tenn,,  Commercial-Appeal, 

Suspicion: 

Clinton  Glover,  a  young  Negro  of  St 
George,  charged  with  attempted  rape,  was 
convicted  last  Tuesday  and  sentenced  to 
on  be  hanged  on  the  10th  inst  There  was 
no  direct  testimony  to  convict  this  man. 
He  was  only  seen  in  the  street  opposite 
the  house  where  the  assault  was  attepmted 
at  about  3  o'clock,  whereas  the  attempt 
was  made  about  10  o'clock  that  evening. 
The  lady  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she 
did  not  know  the  man,  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  white  or  colored.  She 
only  felt  the  touch  of  some  hand. 

Charleeton,  S,  C. ,  Southern  Reporter, 

Lying: 

Cumberland,  Md,  Oct  22.— After  she- 
had  stabbed  her  sweetheart,  Clarence  But- 
ton, because  he  teased  her  about  another 
girl,  Mrs.  Walter  Williams  set  her  um- 
brella up  over  his  head  to  keep  the  rain  off 
him,  and  knelt  beside  him  and  talked  to 
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him  lovingly  during  the  few  minutes  that 
he  lived.  •  •  ♦  •  •  He  talked  to  her 
affectionately  and  begged  her  to  get  rid  of 
the  knife  and  say  he  had  been  attacked  by 
a  Negro  who  had  insulted  her. 

"For  God's  sake  get  rid  of  that  knife!" 
he  said  as  he  died. 

New  York  World. 

Washington,  Pa.,  Wednesday.— Publicly 
repudiating  the  story  told  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Burr  of  an  attack  by  Ne£p*o  highwaymen 
near  her  home  November  15,  in  which  the 
automobile  she  was  driving  was  damaged, 
the  young  girl's  father  today  announced 
that  he  would  pay  damages  to  W.  H. 
Adams,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  buggy  he 
says  was  smashed  by  his  daughter's  ma- 
chine. 

New  York  Herald. 

Entering  a  Room: 

Irwinton,  6a.,  October  10.— Because  he 
entered  the  room  of  Miss  EfBce  Chappell, 
the  daughter  of  a  planter,  last  Sunday 
night,  after  she  had  retired,  and  ap- 
proached her  bed,  Andrew  Chapman,  a 
Negro,  to-day  was  hanged  from  a  tree  near 
here  by  a  mob  and  his  body  riddled  with 
bullets. 

Miss  Chappell  awoke,  as  the  Ne£p*o  ap- 
proached her  bed,  and  screamed.  Her 
cries  aroused  the  family,  and  the  Negro 

fled. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Enquirer. 

Revenge: 

Caruthersville,  Mo.,  Oct.  11.— Shortly 
after  midnight  last  night  a  mob  broke  into 
the  city  jail  and  dragged  therefrom  two  Ne- 
groes, carrying  them  to  the  baseball  park, 
on  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi  river,  north 
of  town,  and  from  there  sounds  of  lashing 
and  screams  of  the  blacks  were  heard.   An 
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hour  or  so  later  flames  were  seen  bursting 
from  an  ancient  frame  building,  which  has 
for  several  years  been  used  as  a  Negro 
boarding  house,  and  which  has  long  been 
the  rendezvous  of  many  tough  characters 
of  the  race.  It  is  evident  the  building  was 
saturated  with  oil,  and  before  the  Are  com- 
pany could  respond  the  old  landmark  was 
a  glowing  bed  of  coals. 

Early  yesterday  evening  a  Negro  known 
as  High  Pockets  followed  two  young  lady 
clerks  of  the  supply  store.  Miss  Josie  Faulk 
and  Miss  Bessie  Gee,  to  their  homes.  It 
was  growing  dark  and  the  Negro  hid  in  the 
shrubbery  of  the  J.  H.  McFarland  place, 
near  the  home  of  the  girls.  The  girls 
called  the  attention  of  J.  W.  McCIanahan 
to  the  threatening  actions  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  police  were  telephoned  for.  The 
Negro  was  found  where  he  had  hidden,  and 
was  placed  in  the  city  jail.  In  some  way 
the  suspicious  action  of  the  Neg^  became 
known,  but  to  the  public  there  appeared  no 

evidence  of  the  gathering  of  a  mob. 

«  •  •  • 

There  has  been  smouldering  excitement 
in  this  city  since  last  week  when  Lee  Flem- 
ing and  Albert  Ehig^r  were  slashed  nearly 
to  death  by  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  bad 
Negro.  This  Negro  was  arrested  and  car- 
ried to  Kennett,  the  county  seat  of  Dunk- 
lin  county.  Excitement  ran  high  and  a 
mob  captured  a  train  and  made  the  Ken- 
nett jailer  a  midnight  call,  but  Kennett 
was  wired  and  the  Negro  taken  from  jail 
and  hidden. 

Memphis^  Tenn.,  Commercial-Appeal. 

Illfcft  Intercourse: 

These  headlines  tell  their  story. 

NEGROES  IN  A 

BOLD  OUTRAGE 
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BREAK  INTO  WOMAN'S   HOME  AND 
ASSAULT  AND  ROB  HER 


SUSPECT  IS  CAPTURED  IN  THE 
CANADIAN  SOO 


ATTACK   UPON  LITTLE  GIRL   IS 
UNSUCCESSFUL 


One  of  Two  Thieves  Remained  in  House 
for  Two  Hours  After  Assault  and 
Robbery  Had  Been  Com- 
mitted—Other Rees 

Sault  Ste,  Marie  Evening  News 
Tuesday,  Oct.  24, 1911 

SENSATIONAL  STORY 


Might  Have  Led  to  Lynching  in 
Many  Communities 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  A  MOLE  HILL 


''Social  Cali"   Stamped  as  ''Most  Das- 
tardly Crime  Ever  Committed 
in  This  Community" 

Soo  Times,  Oct  28, 1911 

Imagination: 

Several  days  ago  a  very  sensational  story 
of  an  assault  on  two  little  girls  at  Rocky 
Mount  was  told  in  the  papers,  and  the 
man  ^ho  was  Eutpectcd  was  aiicstcd,  and 
he  was  identified  by  the  girls,  one  of  them 
11  years  old  and  the  other  10.  Nothing 
has  been  said  of  the  matter  lately,  it  was 
left  like  the  sensational  stories  in  the 
paper,  right  where  it  was  the  most  sensa- 
tional. The  mob  was  after  the  Negro  and 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  sheriff  could 
protect  him  or  not. 
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The  sheriff  was  suspicious  of  the  story 
when  it  was  told  by  the  children  but  the 
mob  believed  it  and  thought  that  they 
were  doing  their  duty  by  their  families 
and  the  race  in  trying  to  lynch  the  Negro. 

It  is  understood  that  the  children  had 
been  hearing  and  reading  sensational  stories 
throughout  the  country  which  have  been 
very  frequent  in  the  papers  recently  and 
they  thought  that  they  would  getup  a  sensa- 
tion on  their  own  account,  so  they  made 
up  the  tale  and  only  the  fact  that  the 
sheriff  was  a  level  headed  man  saved  that 
section  of  the  country  an  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness. 

The  sheriff  got  the  story  from  the  child- 
ren after  some  persuasion. 

Florence,  (S.  C.)  Times, 

Section  6.    Cleanliness 

The  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  slaves  was  often  spoken  of, 
altho  there  was  much  difference  between  house  servants  and 
field  hands  in  this  respect  One  hundred  nineteen  selected 
answers  from  twenty-six  states  indicate  general  improve- 
ment. 

Alabama 

Our  people  have  made  great  prog^ress  in  this  particular.  We  are 
realizing  that  cleanliness  of  person,  home  and  general  surroundings  is  es- 
sential to  good  health. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  are  far  above  the  average.  The  homes  and  sur- 
roundings and  general  appearance  are  clean,  generally  speaking. 

As  a  rule  our  people  do  not  use  all  the  soap  and  water  that  they 
should  but  some  very  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  them  to  form 
habits  of  cleanliness. 

Many  of  the  wives  and  mothers  do  the  washing  for  most  of  the  city 
in  a  most  acceptable  way.  As  compared  with  the  Jews  and  Italian  in 
the  city  they  are  decidedly  superior  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness. 

The  majority  of  our  people  present  themselves  to  the  public  in  a  very 
decent  manner. 

As  a  whole  they  don't  come  up  to  the  mark;  but  the  better  trained 
people  here  are  very  careful  along  this  line. 
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Improving. 

They  are  growing  better  every  day  along  this  line  of  cleanliness. 
The  ministers  and  teachers  are  doing  more  along  this  line  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  state. 

Fair  proportion  have  habits  of  cleanliness.  That  class,  however,  is 
not  in  number  large  enough  to  appreciably  affect  health  status  of  the  race 
(generally. 

The  most  of  the  people  of  the  vicinity  wear  good  clothes  and  they  go 
neat  and  tidy.    Also  they  are  very  neat  in  their  homes. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  are  very  much  improved  over  what  they  were 
five  years  past.  People  want  to  know  and  daily  apply  them  more  and 
more.    Pleasingly  remarkable.    Can  easily  be  denominated. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  have  their  bearing  on  morals;  and  if  living  con- 
ditions were  better  for  colored  people  most  assuredly  their  morals  would 
be  better.  On  the  whole  where  conditions  are  favorable  the  habits  of 
cleanliness  are  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them.  We  cannot  make 
brick  without  straw  even  in  this  field. 

There  is  a  wonderful  improvement  among  them  as  to  cleanliness. 
They  are  more  cleanly  both  as  to  their  homes  and  person. 

Arkansas 

Not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  Much  improvement  is  needed  among 
the  uneducated  class. 

For  the  most  part  habits  of  neatness  in  home  and  business  obtain. 

The  percentage  of  those  who  observe  a  fair  degree  of  personal  and 
home  cleanliness  is  encouragingly  large. 

Our  people  are  learning  this  rapidly  and  are  building  sanitary  homes 
and  keeping  them  in  sanitary  condition.      There  are  few  exceptions. 

They  are  fairly  clean  because  the  city  is  demanding  that  everything 
be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  There  are  some  'homes  yet  that  could 
do  better  along  that  line. 

They  have  made  wonderful  progress  along  sanitaxy  lines. 

California 

The  people  here  take  a  pride  in  adopting  modem  sanitary  practice. 

District  of  Columbia 

Tho,  perhaps,  if  not  contradictory,  then  somewhat  paradoxical,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  Negro  has  improved  appreciably  in  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness while  in  morals  and  manners  he  has  not. 

Growth  of  self  pride  seems  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  increase  in  clean- 
liness in  small  particulars.  High  standard  here.  Public  assemblies  dis- 
play tastefully  drest,  clean  people  in  numbers  as  large  as  5000  at  one 
time.  Alley,  drinking  population  below  the  standards  of  any  whites  in 
the  city  in  filth.  Bodies,  clothes,  houses,  neighborhoods  and  relations  all 
indicate  shiftlessness    which  demands  continued  training  to  induce  the 
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feeling  of  cleanliness.    Our  dictum  to  graduates  is:  "Wherever  you  go, 
clean  up  first,  teach  afterwards". 

Florida 

As  clean  as  their  neighbors  will  encourage  them  to  be.  Not  as  dirty 
as  they  seem. 

In  housekeeping  and  cleanliness  there  is  a  wonderful  change.  You 
seldom  see  many  real  dirty  colored  people.  You  see  the  most  dirt  among 
the  very  ignorant  colored  people. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  our  people  are  poor  on  the  public  works 
and  siround  some  of  the  little  towns;  while  in  some  of  our  cities  they  are 
pretty's  good. 

There  is  little  to  complain  of  in  this  respect.  I  presume  physical 
cleanliness  is  meant  by  your  question. 

Georgia 

Habits  of  cleanliness  are  growing  better  on  all  lines. 

The  more  enlightened  our  people  are,  the  cleaner  they  are  inclined  to 
be.  Contact  with  the  best  class  of  white  people  has  improved  my  race. 
In  most  parts  fairly  good,  but  much  improvement  can  be  made. 

There  has  been  a  markt  change  in  the  last  ten  years  toward  general 
habits  of  cleanliness.  They  are  as  a  rule  clean.  They  delight  to  clean  up 
and  parade  the  streets.  They  are  clean  on  the  outside,  clothing  fairly 
good  tho  cheap.  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  cleanliness. 
They  are  doing  well  along  that  line. 

Not  what  it  should  be.  As  to  the  masses  they  are  not  so  clean  but 
about  one  third  of  them  are  clean. 

That  the  Negro  is  making  progress  along  the  lines  of  cleanliness  is 
evident  to  the  most  casual  observer.  He  is  tidy  in  dress,  especially  on 
Sundays,  and  neat  in  his  home. 

Great  improvement  both  in  homes  and  personal  habits.  Less  snuff 
and  tobacco  is  used  among  the  women  but  no  decrease  among  the  men. 

The  majority  that  I  come  in  contact  with  seem  to  be  clean  with  their 
person  and  in  their  appearance. 

They  are  not  as  clean  as  they  could  be  under  the  circumstances  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  taught  the  importance  of  it.  I  think,  however, 
conditions  are  better  than  when  I  came  here  eight  years  ago. 

Advance  in  this  particular  is  very  encouraging.  The  homes  of  the 
people  from  kitchen  up  are  up  to  the  average  in  this  community  to  that 
of  his  white  brother.  You  will  find  the  screens  very  much  in  use  and  the 
people  are  fond  of  the  baths.    Much  work  to  do  yet,  however. 

The  people,  as  a  rule,  are  very  clean.  A  great  number  of  the  col- 
ored citizens  of  Dublin  own  their  homes  which  are  well  kept  Ehiblin 
should  be  proud  of  the  cleanliness  of  her  colored  people. 

The  more  intelligent  people  are  aiding  the  City  Board  of  Health  in 
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enforcing  the  laws  of  cleanliness. 

In  this  section,  the  country  people  are  more  tidy  than  those  in  town, 
but  all  are  improving  in  this  respect. 

Illinois 

Bath  tubs  and  shower  baths  are  becoming  very  fashionable.  Most 
all  try  to  be  clean  and  appear  well.  Large  numbers  of  hair  dressing  and 
manicure  parlors  are  establisht  among  them. 

As  a  whole,  the  race  is  superior  in  personal  cleanliness  and  dress.  I 
find  many  unsanitary  homes  tho. 

Indiana 

Exceedingly  good.  No  city  of  its  size  in  the  country  can  present  as 
i^ell  drest  clean  looking  people.  A  stranger  notices  this  and  soon  gets 
the  habit. 

Kansas 

In  the  mining  towns  of  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  poor.  Bet- 
ter conditions  prevail  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

^  Kentucky 

Are  good  with  the  majority  of  Negroes  and  this  is  growing  better 
among  the  young  race. 

Outwardly  good;  but  the  laws  of  health  and  rules  for  cleanliness  are 
not  strictly  obeyed  by  far. 

We  have  a  cleaner  and  healthier  community  than  we  had  five  years 
ago. 

Great  and  daily  improvement  along  this  line.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  dirty  child  in  a  school  of  this  city.  Our  people  have  begun  to  real- 
ize the  true  worth  of  the  bathtub.  Not  fine  clothes  but  clean  clothes 
and  clean  bodies  has  begun  to  be  the  slogan  of  the  humblest  homes. 

Still  greater  progress.  No  race  in  this  section,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, ranks  higher. 

Louisiana 

Our  people  are  arranging  their  homes  so  as  to  include  bath  rooms 
and  are  equipping  them  with  the  necessary  paraphernalia  to  serve  water 
and  keep  themselves  clean.     They  are  learning  quite  rapidly  to  be  clean. 

Ordinary.     Some  excellent 

Most  of  them  have  clean  habits.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
being  servants  and  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

There  is  a  markt  improvement  along  this  line  among  the  better 
classes.    The  poorer  classes  could  do  much  better. 

Exceptional  cases  are  good  but  the  average  is  poor. 

Maryland 

I  find  that  their  habits  of  cleanliness  are  not  wofuUy  lacking  tho 
they  could  improve. 
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The  Negroes  here  have  made  considerable  development  along  this 
line.  They  have  very  good  homes,  etc,  yet  we  have  the  alley  to  con- 
tend with.  The  Colored  Doctors'  Medical  Association  is  helping  along 
this  line. 

Minnesota 

Habits  of  personal  cleanliness  are  splendid  and  taken  as  a  whole  I 
think  they  excel  those  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Mississippi 

Much  improved. 

Evidences  of  cleanliness  can  be  seen  in  most  of  the  homes. 

Good.  There  are  a  few  Negroes  who  still  cling  to  the  weekly  bath 
but  as  a  rule  the  sporty  and  the  honest  striving  Negroes  look  after  their 
bodies  and  clothes  beyond  their  means  in  certain  cases. 

A  little  better.  We  have  some  that  are  all  O.  K.  but  they  are  in  the 
minority. 

Missouri 

The  people  are  divided  into  classes  with  respect  to  cleanliness.  The 
movement  is  toward  better  homes  and  greater  cleanliness.  The  schools, 
with  their  bathing  facilities,  strengthen  this  movement. 

Decidedly  on  the  increase  for  the  better. 

Habits  of  cleanliness  are  necessary  to  fit  a  young  man  or  woman  for 
good  society.  This  is  generally  being  aspired  for  by  yoimg  Afro- Ameri- 
cans. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  along  this  line.  There  have  been 
so  many  lectures  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  public  school  teachers 
are  required  by  the  Board  to  attend  such  lectures.  Our  people  are  clast 
as  intelligent  people.  The  children  from  the  second  grade  up  visit  regu- 
larly the  Public  Library.  A  reading  people  cannot  but  improve  along 
this  line. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  families  here  are  exceptionally  clean  with 
their  persons  and  their  homes.  Out  of  about  thirty  families  only  three  or 
four  are  indecent  as  to  clean  linen. 

New  York 

Their  showing  in  this  direction  is  commendable. 

Much  carelessness  among  many  but  very  good  among  many  others. 
Prog^ss  so  general  that  it  can  be  constantly  noted  along  this  line.  Gen- 
eral personal  appearance  favorable.  Generally  well  developt  physically 
and  healthy. 

Comeliness  the  rule  with  few  exceptions. 

Among  the  improved,  excellent.  Worse  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
among  the  laboring  people  in  the  cities. 

Good;  far  above  the  average  of  the  same  class  of  whites  with  whom 
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I  oome  in  contact. 

These  people  axe  surprisingly  clean,  especially  in  keeping  their  homes. 
Many  colored  people  take  pride  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  homes  and  not 
of  their  bodies. 

North  CarolliMi 

Very  good.  Improvement  on  this  line  and  striving  to  do  better  all 
of  the  time  to  make  themselves  a  nation. 

Not  as  great  among  the  people  as  we  should  like  it  to  be.  Bodily 
cleanliness  is  adhered  to  at  times,  but  lacking  greatly.  Some  put  on 
clean  clothing,  bathing  weekly,  generally  Saturday  nights  for  Sunday, 
while  others  don't  put  on  clean  clothing  at  all  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
Sanitation  and  general  cleaning  up  around  the  house  is  lacking  much  in- 
deed. Some  have  neat  and  clean  homes  while  others  have  not.  This  can 
be  improved  on  much  in  this  community.  Practical  sanitation  is  much 
needed  and  there  are  some  who  regard  this  as  a  very  important  matter 
and  practice  it  in  their  lives. 

Ciood  for  a  rural  section.  It  is  said  that  the  people  here  dress  neater 
and  look  cleaner  than  you  find  them  anywhere  else  similarly  situated. 

Very  much  improved.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  come  in  contact  with  almost  every  family  here. 

Ohio 

Some  among  the  poorer  classes,  perhaps  because  of  poor  accommo- 
dations for  living,  are  not  as  clean  as  one  would  wish;  but  as  a  general 
thing  I  find  homes  exceedingly  clean. 

I  think  here  while  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  we  are  on  a 
par  with  any  nationality  who  have  to  labor  in  the  same  occupations  as 
ourselves.  The  whites  sometime  raise  the  question  but  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  and  I  have  lookt  closely,  it  is  about  all  prejudice. 

Oklahoma 

There  are  quite  a  few  who  are  clean  and  tidy  in  their  persons  and 
homes  and  a  great  multitude  who  are  not. 

Just  fairly  clean,  generally  our  homes  are  not  fumisht  with  bath 
tubs.  We  are  not  provided  with  public  baths  and  the  daily  sponge  off  is 
none  too  familiar  with  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens.  Still,  most  of 
them  put  on  a  veneer  of  cleanliness  when  they  go  to  church  and  other 
gatherings.  They  are  gradually  improving  in  the  conditions  of  their 
homes. 

Naturally  reasonably  clean  and  according  to  their  means,  I  believe, 
surpass  the  other  races  here,  i.  e.  white  and  Indian. 

Pennsylvania 

The  colored  people  here  are  generally  neat  when  they  appear  in  pub- 
lic but  their  home  surroundings  are  not  always  clean. 
We  are  rising. 
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On  the  whole  very  clean.  I  would  say  that  the  average  about  eigh- 
ty percent. 

My  observation  is  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Negro  and 
other  races  of  the  same  class. 

This  depends  upon  the  class  and  the  environment.  If  the  class  is 
low  and  the  environment  bad,  you  must  expect  dirt  and  filth.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Negro  but  to  any  race  with  similar  conditions.  The 
best  classes  and  the  middle  classes  are  as  clean  as  anybody. 

Some  very  clean  while  others  are  to  the  opposite. 

In  this  measure,  the  American  Negro  compares  favorable  with  Ne- 
groes in  EIngland,  Canada,  West  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  from  the 
point  of  class  and  education.  Thru  long  years  of  social  relationship,  the 
example  with  the  more  fortunate  members  of  the  human  race,  the  Cau- 
casian, he  has  imbibed  and  exhibits  traits  of  innate  tendencies  toward  a 
love  for  what  is  clean.  Hence,  my  comparison  as  the  result  of  personal 
experience  in  the  above-mentioned  countries.  I  defy  contradiction,  that, 
taking  it  class  for  class,  the  colored  people  in  America  are  in  no  way  be- 
hind the  whites  in  habits  of  cleanliness. 

Rhode  Island 

Fair,  but  the  old  fashioned  houses  make  personal  cleanliness  difficult. 
Most  of  them  maintain  pleasant  surroundings.  The  best  is  exception- 
tionally  good. 

South  Carolina 

They  are  good  in  their  habits  of  cleanliness;  homes  are  nicely  kept 
with  some  exceptions  of  course,  and  the  women  in  town  and  country  dress 
nicely  and  fashionably.  One  used  to  be  able  to  tell  just  when  a  country 
girl  struck  town  by  her  seven  primary  colors  but  not  so  now.  The  R.  F. 
D.  carries  the  style  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  town. 

The  increast  instruction  given  in  the  schools  regarding  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  and  the  attention  given  in  the  pulpit,  press  and  on  lecture 
platform  to  ''Gospel  of  Cleanliness"  and  to  matters  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  good  health,  and  the  removal  of  the  belief  that  it  is  "Saintly  to 
be  sickly  and  sinful  to  be  healthy  and  strong,"  are  having  good  results 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people. 

For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  I  have  fonnd  this  to  be  a  growing 
habit  among  our  people  both  in  town  and  cities  and  the  country  places. 

Good  where  the  facilities  are  favorable.  We  have  many  communi- 
ties where  the  houses  are  almost  packt  upon  each  other  with  alnnost  no 
front  or  back  yards.    Cleanliness  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  places. 

Tennessee 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  our  people  are  good.  We  have  an  infirm- 
ary owned  and  controlled  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Burt  which  is  a  credit  to  the  race. 
Proud  to  say  the  colored  people  are  ahead  of  the  white  people  in   that 
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respect,  there  being  not  an  infirmary  for  the  white  people  in  the  city.  Dr. 
Burt  is  called  by  all  one  of  the  finest  surgeons  in  the  country. 

This  is  the  most  rapid  advance  that  I  have  noticed  in  the  race. 

They  are  as  clean  as  their  occupations  and  means  allow. 

People  here  practice  personal  cleanliness  and  also  take  pride  in  car- 
ing for  their  homes,  most  of  which  they  own.  They  have  habits  of 
beautifying  their  homes  and  churches. 

Prog^ss.  More  pride  and  attention  are  being  manifested  and  pro- 
g^ss  made. 

I  know  many  who  are  personally  clean  and  whose  houses  are  kept 
in  a  beautiful  fashion.  Many  who  would  like  to  be  neat  housekeepers 
are  out  at  service  and  do  not  have  the  time  or  strength. 

Texas 

Are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.    There  can  be  no  excuse  for  filth. 

As  to  cleanliness,  conditions  are  fair  in  this  city  among  our  people 
There  seems  to  be  improvement  in  this  respect  The  city  enforces  some 
regulations  as  to  cleanliness  also. 

Of  course,  here  the  Negroes  are  divided  again  into  two  classes.  Both 
as  to  their  personal  appearance  and  home  life  some  are  scrupulously 
clean,  others  are  not. 

Glean-up  days  have  been  instituted  among  the  colored  people  and  there 
are  few  yards  that  are  not  overgrown  with  beautiful  flowers  and  fern. 
They  vie  with  each  other  in  their  yards  of  beautiful  flowers.  Their 
homes  are  beautiful  thruout. 

About  seven-eighths  of  the  colored  people  here  seem  to  try  to  keep 
very  clean  around  them.    There  are  some  who  are  not  concerned.    * 

They  are  generally  coming  to  this  great  virtue. 

The  colored  people  take  pride  in  cleanliness. 

Uncleanliness  is  forst  upon  them  by  their  occupations  and  lack  of  tha 
means  of  keeping  clean.  They  are  really  clean  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
of  cleanliness  and  their  means  allow  them  to  be.  The  Negro  is  not  apt 
to  appear  as  tidy  as  he  is,  when  seen  in  his  working  clothes,  but  when 
the  nature  of  his  work  is  considered  he  is  as  clean  as  he  can  be.  He  has 
much  to  learn  in  this  line  for  the  modem  idea  of  cleanliness  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  colored  people  generally;  but  the  most  uncleanly  and  unsani- 
tary conditions  are  forst  upon  them. 

The  Public  School  system  of  our  State  has  done  and  is  doing  a  good 
work  among  the  young;  and  race  pride  has  taken  root  and  produced  a 
great  people  whose  habits  lead  to  cleanliness  and  virtue. 

Considering  their  homes  and  advantages,  they  are  exceedingly  good. 

Greatly  improved  both  as  to  person,  dress  and  homes. 

The  white  Civic  League  takes  much  interest  in  the  general  cleanli- 
ness, hence,  thru  the  Negro  Civic  League,  many  lectures  and  suggestions 
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are  given  by  the  leading  whites. 

The  masses  are  putting  more  stress  upon  cleanliness.  They  are 
understanding  that  prolong^ation  of  life  is  goaranteed  more  to  a  clean 
body  than  to  a^ filthy  body. 

Virginia 

Taking  conditions  of  our  city  under  consideration,  Hie  best  class  of 
our  people  are  very  clean. 

Generally,  people  here  are  cleanly  both  in  their  homes  and  on  their 
person. 

In  this  particular  with  many  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  few  who  are  not  so  particular  as  they  might  be. 

I  should  say  good.  The  habits  of  the  older  heads  of  cleanliness 
appear  to  have  been  good. 

Good  and  still  improving. 

Medium,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  no  sewerage. 

West  Virginia 

They  are  gradually  g^wing  more  cleanly.  They  are  growing  quite 
rapidly  in  their  adherence  to  sanitary  laws. 

There  is,  to  my  knowledge,  one  section  where  Negroes  of  careless 
habits  live  contrary  to  all  habits  of  cleanliness;  but  in  the  main  they 
are  clean. 

Not  the  best  Due  to  segregation,  high  rents,  obliged  to  live  in 
unsanitary  districts  and  several  families  live  in  one  house  to  enable  them 
to  pay  their  rent. 

In  most  cases  good.  There  are  those  as  are  found  in  every  commu- 
nity who  are  filthy. 

A  great  deal  of  training  needs  to  be  done  along  this  line.  Yet  the 
outlook  is  hopeful. 

Section  7.     Personal  Honesty 

Slavery  meant  compulsory  poverty  and  the  lack  of  incen- 
tive to  thrift.  The  result  was  the  encouragement  of  petty 
thievery.  Among  the  house  servants  this  took  the  form  of 
taking  food  and  clothes.  Gradually  this  grew  to  be  a  tacitly 
recognized  custom.  After  emancipation  the  *  'wages'*  promist 
house  servants  were  arranged  with  the  mutual  understanding 
more  or  less  clearly  made  that  cold  food  and  old  clothes 
together  with  small  quantities  of  other  perquisites  would 
periodically  disappear.  In  this  way  the  distinction  between 
meum  and  teum  grew  slowly  and  vaguely  among  the  freed- 
men  and  caused  much  harsh  and  unmerited  criticism  among 
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outsiders  trained  to  the  modern  commercial  code. 

Our  correspondents  were  therefore  askt  about  habits  of 
personal  honesty  among  Negro  Americans.  We  select  one 
hundred  twenty-two  answers  from  twenty-six  states  and 
print  them  here. 

•  Alalniina 

Very  good. 

Below  par. 

Some  are  honest  and  some  are  not 

We  can  see  the  remarkable  results  of  this  virtue  in  the  fact  that 
many  Negroes  hold  honorable  positions  not  only  on  the  farm  but  even  in 
the  government  service.    The  court  records  are  also  more  favorable. 

The  colored  people  are  much  more  honest  now  than  some  years  back. 
They  are  becoming  much  more  reliable  in  the  matter  of  paying  their 
debts. 

As  a  rule  they  will  do  to  depend  upon. 

Not  reliable  at  alL 

They  are  not  honest  as  a  rule.  We  have  some  honest  people  here 
but  the  dishonest  outnumber  the  honest  by  far. 

All  of  the  best  families  are  real  honest  and  a  few  of  the  other  class. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  but  I  do  not  think  that  honesty  stands  as  firm  and 
prominent  as  it  should. 

As  to  their  personal  honesty  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  not 
more  than  seventy  per  cent  of  them  are  real  honest  in  their  general 
dealings.  My  opinion  comes  from  personal  contact  and  general  obser- 
vation. 

Rated  equal  in  comparison  to  other  race,  I  say  good.  Conclusion 
from  observation  of  cases  in  police  court.  Cases  calendared  are  as  a 
rule  disorderly  conduct  or  something  more  ^r  less  trivial. 

Poor  among  all  classes  but  improving  wonderfully. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  along  this  line  but  the  disposition  to 
be  dishonest  has  decreast  wonderfully  in  the  past  ten  years.  Poor  pay 
is  partly  responsible  for  a  good  bit  of  the  dishonesty. 

Very  little.  The  Negro  here  is  divided  and  it  is  impossible  to  look 
for  personal  honesty  where  each  one  of  any  race  feels  that  his  success 
depends  upon  the  destruction  of  all  else  besides  and  that  he  has  a  right 
to  a  part  of  whatever  the  other  fellow  has,  his  own  improvidence  not- 
withstanding. 

Arkansas 

One  rarely  hears  of  dishonesty. 
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Those  with  whom  I  have  had  dealings  are  ninety  per  cent  honest. 

I  don't  suppose  this  city  is  any  worse  than  the  general  run  of  cities. 
I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  larger  per  cent  is  honest. 

The  younger  ones  seem  to  have  a  higher  sense  of  honesty  than  the 
older  ones. 

California 

I  think  our  police  court  records  show  us  to  be  above  the  average  in 
this  respect  and  I  can  speak  favorably  of  the  race  ^m  this  point  of 
view. 

Occupations  circumscribed,  wages  small,  cost  of  living  high,  stand- 
ard of  personal  honesty  low. 

District  of  Columbia 

Severe  conditions  of  competition  engender  small  peculations  and  ly- 
ing; but  standard  of  dependableness  higher  than  ever  before. 

Florida 

Good.     I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

They  are  not  honest  to  themselves.  Therefore  cannot  be  to  their 
fellowmen. 

Good.  So  much  so  that  even  in  a  town  as  Dunnelton  where  I've 
taught  some  people  never  lock  their  doors.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of 
any  one  being  arrested  for  stealing  in  this  section. 

Generally  speaking  the  average  person  is  not  as  bold  with  his  dis- 
honest habits  as  was  the  case  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  while  we  have 
some  exceptions  both  ways. 

No.  Here  again  the  tendency  is  quick  and  easy  money  with  the  least 
effort. 

I  can  say  we  don't  have  very  many  cases  in  court  for  stealing. 

Georgia 

J>ecidedly  honest  considering  their  way  of  getting  means. 

Towards  the  white  man  is  gradually  improving  but  towards  one 
another  not  much  of  a  change 

Merchants  say  that  in  general  they  are  more  trustworthy  than  the 
whites,  especially  the  women. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  general  •  betterment,  not  as  large  as  desirable, 
yet  enough  to  mark  progress. 

The  Negro  is  generally  honest.  As  he  accumulates  he  becomes  more 
trustworthy  and  dependable. 

Great  development.  The  improvement  is  more  noticeable  among  the 
women. 

As  a  general  thing  we  find  that  the  colored  people  are  very  honest 
and  have  made  a  great  improvement  along  this  line  in  the  last  few  years. 
On  an  average  I  believe  they  are  ahead  of  the  other  races  along  this  line. 

They  are  not  as  honest  and  trust-worthy  as  they  might  be.     A  great 
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deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  leadership  of  many  of  those  who  have  had  bet- 
ter advantages  than  the  masses  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
er and  less  fortunate  to  build  up  their  own  wealth. 

A  conscientious  regard  for  keeping  his  word  seems  to  be  much  be- 
low normal  in  this  community.  Promises  made  are  not  lookt  upon  with 
as  much  seriousness  as  in  some  other  settlements  I  have  observed. 

There  are  many  colored  men  here  who  can  go  security  on  bank  notes 
who  are  not  in  real  possession  of  property.  Their  honesty  has  gained 
for  them  a  pretty  good  standing. 

This  is  a  thing  that  our  people  seem  slow  to  learn;  but  I  am  very 
grlad  to  say  that  they  are  showing  a  great  deal  of  improvement  along  the 
line  of  personal  honesty. 

Illinois 

A  large  number  of  "confidence  men"  have  developt.  They  often 
have  women  confederates,  but  generally,  with  these  two  exceptions,  they 
are  honest.  The  waiters  and  porters  and  real  estate  agents  make  up  the 
principal  groups  of  ''shrewd  dealers". 

Good  toward  the  white  but  only  fair  toward  each  other. 

Indiana 

Judging  from  my  practice  I  should  say  ninety  per  cent  are  honest; 
my  accounts  will  bear  out  this  statement. 

€rood.  On  a  whole  the  people  are  hard-working,  honest  people. 
Much  given  to  extravagance  of  dress  and  entertaining.  This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  impair  them  financially. 

Kansas 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  individual  pride  and  personal  honesty. 

Kentucky 

I  think  they  desire  to  be  honest  but  cannot  always  act  in  accordance 
due  to  low  wages,  etc. 

The  people  here  are  trust-worthy. 

I  find  them  about  as  honest,  speaking  of  the  masses,  as  other  people. 

€k)od.     A  large  number  carry  snug  bank  accounts. 

Has  increast  wonderfully. 

For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  have 
left  my  purse  with  sums  as  high  as  ten  dollars  in  it  lying  on  my  desk  and 
have  left  it  unguarded  often,  yet  never  has  it  been  toucht.  The  rogue 
in  the  room  is  a  thing  of  the  past  generally.  The  colored  servant  is  gen- 
erally trusted  by  the  employers. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  bad,  more  so  among  the  young  people.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  show  our  people  that  they  should  be  honest  in 
dealing  with  mankind.  Some  of  them  for  a  dollar  will  do  ^almost  any- 
thing or  tell  you  any  kind  of  a  story  to  get  a  dollar.     This  must  be  stopt 
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before  we  can  be  a  good  race  and  reliable. 

Louisiana 

Evidences  of  personal  honesty  are  manifested  in  business  relations 
one  ^ith  the  other,  viz, —the  faithful  carrying  out  of  contracts,  agree- 
ments, etc 

I  don't  consider  our  people  actually  dishonest  but  their  love  to  ape 
the  white  man  in  his  more  expensive  living,  dress,  etc,  compels  the  little 
money  they  make  to  give  out  and  then  that  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
He  means  well  but  after  getting  into  debt  as  a  result  of  these  things  he 
finds  he  cannot  get  out.  This  is  found  more  so  among  the  so-called  bet- 
ter class.    They  do  but  little  stealing. 

The  masses  are  not  educated  in  square  dealing. 

Minnesota 

There  is  much  personal  dishonesty  among  us  here  and  I  often  feel 
that  this  is  the  Negro's  greatest  weakness  in  the  far  North.  It  certain- 
ly closes  the  door  of  opportunity  to  him  in  many  places  where  he  might 
otherwise  enter.    He  is  lamentably  wanting  in  reliability. 

Mississippi 

Yes,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  coming  young  citizens  have  more 
regard  for  their  word  and  honesty  is  more  evident  among  Negroes  gener- 
ally. 

Personal  honesty  is  prevalent  among  the  colored  people  whom  I  know. 
Dishonesty  is  certainly  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

'  Good.  In  only  a  few  cases  have  the  servants  around  white  homes 
or  at  the  places  of  work  violated  any  trust  imposed.  Whites  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Negro's  honesty  and  his  abnormal  wants.  They  sell 
him  cheap  furniture  at  high  prices  on  time  and  lend  him  money  at  exor- 
bitant rates  of  interest  and  many  are  kept  in  real  need  due  to  poor 
management. 

The  majority  are  lacking  in  it.    There  are  some  notable  exceptions. 

Missouri 

Vast  improvement  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Personal  honesty  is  a  trait  in  the  Negro  lad  that  is  growing,  due  pro- 
bably to  penalty  for  violated  law  inflicted  by  a  prejudiced  race  and  as  a 
poison  kills  a  poison  thus  the  would-be  suppression  becomes  an  incentive 
and  a  blessing. 

Since  the  general  trend  of  our  people  is  onward  and  upward  religi- 
ously and  intellectually,  I  believe  that  habits  of  personal  honesty  are  un- 
consciously being  formed  ani  strengthened.  They  are  trusted  so  com- 
pletely by  the  opposite  race  that  when  one  deceives  they  are  shock t. 
While  they  claim  all  Neg^roes  steal,  yet,  if  they  have  ten  servants,  nine 
white  and  one  Negro,  the  Negro  is  the  trusty. 
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They  are  fairly  honest  but  iq;yparently  the  law  is  extreme  with  most 
of  them.  Within  ten  years  only  one  Negro  has  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed for  dishonesty. 

New  Jersey 

Very  good. 

Promises  not  too  reliable.  Too  little  vahie  put  on  their  word.  You 
will  note  that  ninety-five  per  cent  is  recently  from  the  South  and  over 
fifty  per  cent  is  from  the  worst  instead  of  thebest  element  of  our  southern 
folks. 

New  York 

In  this  he  is  the  equal  of  any  here.  The  chief  of  police  informed  me 
the  arrests  made  each  month  were  one  or  two  out  of  a  population  of  500 
and  this  was  for  drinking,  none  for  stealing. 

The  people,  tho  poor,  work  hard,  spend  freely— too  freely,  but  as  a 
rule  are  honest.  Not  inclined  to  idleness  and  idle  only,  as  a  rule,  when 
they  cannot  find  employment. 

Much  improved. 

Their  honesty  is  unsurpast  by  any  race  of  people.  This  information 
comes  to  me,  aside  from  personal  knowledge,  from  credit  houses  with 
which  colored  people  have  dealt. 

Ckxxi  in  both  classes.  Few  arrests  for  larceny  either  grand  or  petit, 
but  many  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct, — that  is  proportionate- 
ly. 

North  Carolina 

Ebctra  good  compared  with  whites. 

Many  do  not  regard  their  word  or  promise  as  anything  to  be  kept. 
Do  not  like  to  come  up  to  their  obligations.  I  find  many  who  do  not  like 
to  pay  honest  debts,  especially  to  one  another. 

Along  this  line  the  improvement  has  been  rapid.  We  can  say  truly 
that  the  people  are  generally  honest  and  reliable.  Perhaps  the  .cashier 
of  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  this  place,  who  is  a  white  man, 
can  give  you  a  better  answer  to  this  question. 

They  are  learning  to  be  honest.  In  proportion  to  the  numbers  and 
opportimities  for  training,  quality,  I  mean,  they  are  as  honest  as  others. 

Ohio 

Excellent  in  places  of  trust  and  seldom  betrays  that  trust. 

I  think,  the  percentage  of  petit  thievery  is  too  great.  I  think,  too, 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Negroes  think  that  the  white  race 
took  all  from  them  in  slavery  and  that  they  are  justified  to  get  what 
they  can  from  them  now  even  by  theft.  Then  too,  the  white  race  offei  s 
very  little  inducement  to  inspire  the  Negro  to  look  upward. 

Oklahoma 

Am  almost  afraid  to  say.    The  wave  of  graft  and   money  madness 
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has  also  struck  one  section  and  I  could  not  conscientiously  say  that  there 
is  any  increase  in  that  respect 

The  per  cent  of  our  peopte  who  possess  personal  honesty  is  lower  than 
it  should  be.    They  are  not  as  truthful  as  they  should  be. 

Very  good. 

Just  fair.  The  majority  are  not  reliable  in  their  negotiations  and 
their  business  promises  do  not  amount  to  much.  We  are  backward  in 
this  respect. 

A  good  number  of  our  people  are  as  safe  as  a  bank.  The  masses 
are  not  honest.  Much  improvement  needs  to  be  made  for  our  welfare. 
Women  are  more  honest  than  men. 

Pennsylvania 

Of  course  most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  are  honest 
but  the  grafting  of  the  city  must  have  infected  our  people  also. 

My  observations  and  dealings  especially  in  connection  with  Jews, 
Italians  and  the  middle  class  of  White  Americans,  convince  me  that  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  them  and  Negroes  of  the  same  class. 

Are  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dishonesty  in  every  race,  I  believe  if 
this  race  is  placed  side  by  side  with  others  and  note  made  of  financial 
and  other  losses  that  this  race  would  be  guilty  of  taking  less. 

Good  as  can  be  expected  under  the  conditions. 

Honesty  in  the  sense  of  honor  needs  continuous  and  careful  fostering 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  so  as  to  prevent  deceptive  encroach- 
ments; while  honesty  from  the  standpoint  of  business  inter-relationships 
generally  holds  its  own  encouragingly  well.  Especially  so  among  the 
bulwarks  of  the  race— the  women. 

The  greater  part  of  them  pay  their  debts. 

Rhode  Island 

Excellent.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  case  of  a  person  having 
the  reputation  for  dishonesty.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  dishonest  here  and  not  be  caught. 

South  Carolina 

I  have  had  great  experience  with  my  people  on  the  point  of  personal 
honesty  and  find  that  as  a  rule  the  people  here  have  honest  intentions 
even  tho  circumstances  happen  that  they  can't  come  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions. Give  him  a  chance  and  treat  him  human  and  he  will  do  all  that  is 
within  his  power  to  meet  his  obligations.  I  find  that  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  the  low  price  paid  for  labor  are  greatly  responsible  for  the  seem- 
ing dishonesty  of  the  people  of  this  community. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  improving  along  this 
line  also.  It  is  true  that  we  have  as  yet  a  long  way  to  go  before  reach- 
ing perfection,  yet  that  is  not  alone  the  case  as  to  the  black  man.    Shady 
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transactions  and  graft  as  they  exist  among  white  and  black  these  days 
are  being  given  much  notice  in  the  press;  and  far  too  many  among  all 
people  are  failing  to  respect  the  vast  difference  between  the  "Meum  and 
Teum"  as  regards  property.  But  a  candid  and  unbiast  observation  of  the 
state  of  affairs  as  they  exist  forces  me  to  believe  that  our  race  is  really 
making  more  advancement  along  the  line  of  recognizing  and  respecting 
that  difference  than  are  the  whites. 

The  percentage  of  honesty  is  far  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
This  is  my  experience  and  I  have  been  interested  in  the  subject  for  years. 

Tennessee 

Exceedingly  good.  They  hold  many  positions  of  trust  with  credit  to 
he  race.  All  of  our  mail  carriers  are  colored  men  and  all  of  our  sick 
nurses  are  colored  ladies. 

Generally  good«  many  exceptions. 

As  a  rule,  honest  White  people  credit  them  for  any  reasonable 
amount  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  there  is  any  trouble  given.  As  to 
stealing,  this  town  is  almost  free  from  that.  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  two  Negroes  and  one  white  man  nabbed  on  account  of  stealing  and 
house  breaking  and  since  then  there  is  but  little  stealing  here. 

Somewhat  below  the  average.    It  will  grow  with  other  things. 

When  put  under  special  trust  they  rarely  fail  to  be  true. 

I  know  many  whom  I  regard  as  eminently  trustworthy.  The  dis«- 
tinctions  between  meum  and  teum  are  not  as  clear  as  might  be,  es- 
pecially in  small  things. 

Standard  not  so  high  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Texas 

Needs  to  be  improved,  could  be  better.  When  one  is  not  honest  to 
himself  it  is  impossible  to  be  honest  to  others. 

The  standard  in  this  respect  is  not  as  high  and  hence  not  satisfactory 
as  it  should  be.  However,  many  of  our  people  are  the  very  soul  of  hon- 
esty and  I  am  confident  that  the  future  will  find  much  improvement  along 
this  direction. 

Collecting  from  students  and  parents,  I  can  say  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  colored  people  are  honest. 

Not  much  abuse  of  honesty — a  pretty  fair  dealing  set  of  people  are 
found  here  and  confidence  of  both  races  enjoyed. 

About  two-thirds  who  try  to  pay  up  and  be  true  to  their  word. 

Totally  disregarded  in  all  business  affairs. 

As  a  rule  good.  This  applies  especially  to  the  lower  class  people.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  only  Negro  bank  here  has  gone  to  the  wall.  Many 
of  the  Neg^o  business  enterprises  have  gone  down  as  a  result  of  dishon- 
esty. Our  leading  doctor  and  several  of  our  leading  colored  wealthy  men 
are  now  in  the  courts  charged  with  stealing  church  money.    It  is  a  com- 
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mon  saying  here  that  "You  must  do  this  fellow  or  he  will  do  you." 

Here  the  Negro  fails.  The  word  has  no  meaning  to  the  average 
Negro. 

As  a  whole  the  colored  people  are  honest.  It  is  wonderful  to  what 
extent  the  servant  class  is  trusted  by  their  white  employers.  If  it  were 
not  for  their  honesty  they  would  not  be  tolerated.  Where  a  Negro  ap 
pears  dishonest,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  economic  and  socia  conditions 
forst  upon  him  than  because  of  any  real  defect  in  his  morality.  A  study 
of  the  criminal  Negro  reveals  more  delinquency  on  the  part  of  modem 
society  to  give  the  Negro  a  chance  to  be  honest  than  it  reveals  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Negro  to  be  dishonest  He  is  forst  into  what 
often  appears. dishonesty.  The  true  morality  of  the  Negro  is  found 
largely  in  the  awful  conditions  under  which  he  is  forst  to  live. 

They  are  reliable. 

There  is  a  making  for  better  in  all  walks  and  with  all  classes  among 
our  people.  They  have  learned  that  they  must  be  honest  if  they  w6uld 
have  a  place  in  the  world  among  men. 

Getting  better.  They  have  not  reached  perfection  yet,  but  there  is 
a  vast  improvement.  Defalcation  in  positions  of  trust  are  the  exception. 
Petty  thieving  is  on  the  decrease.  The  average  man's  word  means  more 
than  it  used  to. 

The  general  average  is  not  so  good.  Tho  there  are  some  that  are 
safe  and  most  worthy. 

This  one  feature  is  to  be  especially  complimented.  When  you  can 
hear  many  hundreds  of  Negroes  say  "Charge  it  to  me"  at  the  leading 
institutions  in  the  city  it  means  a  lot 

This  is  my  thirtieth  year  in  the  college  room  and  in  that  time  there 
have  come  to  me  more  than  ten  thousand  pupils.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
personal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  is  improving  in  integrity, 
honesty  and  sobriety. 

Bad  pay  masters  make  dishonest  people.    The  Negro  race  is  honest. 

Virginia 

Some  absolutely  trustworthy,  but  a  very  large  part  are  careless 
about  paying  debts,  keeping  contracts,  meeting  engagements,  etc. 

Depends  upon  the  environment 

The  following  statement  from  the  banker  at  this  place  answers  your 
question:  "I  have  loaned  colored  people  thousands  of  dollars  and  I  have 
never  lost  a  cent  either  on  a  loan  made  to  a  colored  person  or  on  a  loan 
endorsed  by  one". 

My  experience  does  not  justify  me  in  thinking  that  there  is  more 
honesty  among  those  whom  I  know  than  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Not  able  to  say  much  on  this  line.  The  business  men  seem  to  not 
run  accounts,  the  people  are  required  to  pay  as  they  go  and  I  don't  know 
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whether  it  is  from  dishonesty  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  strict  cash 
business  which  is  easier  and  safer. 

West  Vlrsiiiia 

So  far  as  my  observation  serves  me,  the  Nefi^roes  are  qaite  honest. 
It  is  rare  indeed  to  read  of  dishonesty  among  them  here  and  the  papers 
nsoally  publish  everything  disparaging  concerning  the  Negro. 

Fair.  Attempting  to  meet  a  false  standard  of  living  often  contracts 
debts  which  they  cannot  pay  even  if  they  have  the  inclination  to  pay. 

With  himself  good.  I  think  with  the  trost  of  others  he  thinks  all 
others  are  dishonest.  He  has  some  traits  which  lead  up  to  personal  dis- 
honesty, altho  I  think  he  is  in  a  fair  way  honest  with  himself. 

Section  8.     Home  Life. 

Africa  is  distinctly  the  land  of  the  Mother.  In  subtle  and 
mysterious  way,  despite  her  curious  history,  her  slavery, 
polygamy  and  toil,  the  spell  of  the  African  Mother  pervades 
her  land.  Isis,  the  Mother,  is  still  titular  goddess  in  thot,  if 
not  in  name,  of  the  dark  continent.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  solely  a  survival  of  the  historic  matriarchate  thru  which 
all  nations  pass.  It  appears  to  be  more  than  this;  as  if  the 
black  race  in  passing  down  the  steps  of  human  culture  gave 
the  world  not  only  Hie  Iron  Age,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  domestication  of  animals  but  also  in  peculiar  empha- 
sis the  Mother-idea.  Schneider  writes:  "No  mother  can  love 
more  tenderly  and  none  is  more  tenderly  loved  than  the  Ne- 
gro mother".  Robin  tells  of  the  slave  who  bot  his  mother's 
freedom  instead  of  his  own.    Mungo  Park  writes: 

''Everywhere  in  Africa  I  have  noticed  that  no  greater 
affront  can  be  offered  a  Negro  than  insulting  his  mother. 
'Strike  me,'  cried  the  Mandingo,  'but  revile  not  my 
mother.'*' 

A  student  of  the  present  Gold  Coast  life  describes  the 
Headman  as  head  of  the  village: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Head  of  the  family  to  bring  up  the  members  thereof 
in  the  way  they  should  go;  and  by  "family"  you  must  understand  the  en- 
tire lineal  descendants  of  a  head  materfamiKas,  if  I  may  coin  a  conveni- 
ent phrase.  It  is  expected  of  him  by  tbe  State  to  bring  up  his  charge 
in  the  knowledge  of  matters  political  and  traditional.  It  is  his  work  to 
train  up  his  wards  in  the  ways  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  powers 
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that  be.  He  is  held  responsible  for  the  freaks  of  recalcitrant  members 
of  his  family,  and  he  is  lookt  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  to  insist 
upon  conformity  on  their  part  with  the  customs,  laws,  and  traditional 
observances  of  the  community. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  that  he  is  set  to,  but  in  this  matter  he  has  all- 
powerful  helpers  in  the  female  members  of  the  family,  who  will  be  eith- 
er the  aunts,  or  the  sisters,  or  the  cousins,  or  the  nieces  of  the  Headman; 
and  as  their  interests  are  identical  with  his  in  every  particular,  the  good 
women  spontaneously  train  up  their  children  to  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Headman,  whose  rule  in  the  family  thus  becomes  a  simple  and  an  easy 
matter.  **The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world."  What  a 
power  for  good  in  the  Native  State  System  would  the  mothers  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti  become  by  judicious  training  upon  natives  lines! 

Upon  this  African  Mother-idea,  the  westward  slave  trade 
and  the  regime  of  slavery  in  America  struck  like  doom.  Sex 
statistics  of  our  early  census  reports  indicate  in  a  numerical 
way  the  social  dislocation  which  the  slave  regime  brot  to  the 
Negro  population  of  this  country.  But  beneath  this  numeri- 
cal indication  of  social  dislocation  lay  polygamy,  polyandry, 
concubinage  and  moral  degradation. 

The  crushing  weight  of  slavery  fell  heavily  on  black  wo- 
men. Under  slavery  there  was  no  legal  marriage,  no  legal 
family,  no  legal  control  over  the  children.  To  be  sure  cus- 
tom and  religion  here  and  there  supplied  what  the  law  denied, 
yet  one  has  but  to  read  advertisements  like  the  following  to 
see  the  iniquity  which  lay  beneath  the  system: 

"One  hundred  dollars  reward  will  be  given  for  my  two  fel- 
lows, Abram  and  Frank.  Abram  has  a  wife  at  Colonel 
Stewart's  in  Liberty  county,  and  a  sister  in  Savannah  at 
Capt.  Grovenstine*s.  Frank  has  a  wife  at  Mr.  LeCk)nt's 
Liberty  County;  a  mother  at  Thunderbolt,  and  a  sister  in 
Savannah. 

—Wm,  Roberts.     WalthourvUle,  5th  Jan.,  ISSQ." 

"Fifty  dollars  reward — Ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  a 
negro  girl  named  Maria.  She  is  of  a  copper  color,  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age — bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed.   She  is  small  for  her  age — very  sprightly  and  very 
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likely.    She  stated  she  was  going  to  see  her  mother  at  Mays- 
ville. 

"Fifty  dollars  reward — ^Ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  his 
negro  man  Pauladore,  conmionly  called  Paul.  I  understand 
Gen.  R.  Y.  Hayne  has  purchased  his  wife  and  children  from 
H.  L.  Pickney,  Esq.,  and  has  them  now  on  his  plantation  at 
Goose  Creek,  where,  no  doubt  the  fellow  is  frequently  lurk- 
ing. 

-r.  Davis'' 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky  said  to  the  churches 

under  their  care  in  1835: 

• 

Brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  are 
torn  asunder,  and  permitted  to  see  each  other  no  more.  These  acts  are 
daily  occuring  in  the  midst  of  us.  The  shrieks  and  agony  often  witnessed 
on  such  occasions  proclaim,  with  a  trumpet  tongue,  the  iniquity  of 
our  system. 

There  is  not  a  neighborhood  where  these  heart-rendering  scenes  are 
not  displayed.  There  is  not  a  village  or  road  that  does  not  behold  the 
sad  procession  of  manacled  outcasts,  whose  mournful  countenances  tell 
that  they  are  exile^l  by  force  from  all  that  their  hearts  hold  dear. 

Such  a  system  was  bound  to  have  its  evil  effects  upon  both 
sexes  of  the  slave  population.  Certainly  the  greater  burden 
was  felt  by  the  women  of  the  black  race. 

Alexander  Crummell  in  writing  of  his  darker  sister  said: 

In  her  girlhood  all  the  delicate  tenderness  of  her  sex  has  been  rude- 
ly outraged.  In  the  field,  in  the  rude  cabin,  in '  the  press-room,  in  the 
factory,  she  was  thrown  into  the  companionship  of  coarse  and  ignorant 
men.  No  chance  was  given  her  for  delicate  reserve  or  tender  modesty. 
From  her  childhood  she  was  the  doomed  victim  of  the  grossest  passion. 
All  the  virtues  of  her  sex  were  utterly  ignored.  If  the  instinct  of  chas- 
tity asserted  itself,  then  she  had  to  fight  like  a  tiger  for  the  ownership 
and  possession  of  her  own  person,  and  of ttimes  had  to  suffer  pain  and 
lacerations  for  her  virtuous  self-assertion.  When  she  reacht  maturity 
all  the  tender  instincts  of  her  womanhood  were  ruthlessly  violated.  At 
the  age  of  marriage — always  prematurely  anticipated  under  slavery— she 
was  mated  as  the  stock  of  the  plantation  were  mated«  not  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  a  loved  and  chosen  husband,  but  to  be  the  breeder  of  human 
cattle  for  the  field  or  the  auction  block. 
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Yet  thru  all  this  mire  the  Negro  woman  has  come;  and  in 
thousands  of  cases  has  demonstrated  superior  qualities  of 
character,  intellect  and  ability.  The  names  of  Harriet  Tub- 
man. Sojourner  Truth  and  Phyllis  Wheatley  stand  out  in  the 
early  records  of  the  race. 

One  of  the  early  workers  in  the  Negro  Church,  Mary  Still,  writes 
quaintly  in  the  forties: 

When  we  were  as  castouts  and  spumed  from  the  large  churches, 
driven  from  our  knees,  pointed  at  by  the  proud,  neglected  by  the  careless, 
without  a  place  of  worship,  Allen,  faithful'  to  the  heavenly  calling,  came 
forward  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  connection.  The  women,  like  the 
women  at  the  sepulchre,  were  early  to  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  temple,  and  in  helping  to  carry  up  the  noble  structure,  and  in  the 
name  of  their  God,  set  up  their  banner.  Most  of  our  aged  mothers  are 
gone  from  this  to  a  better  state  of  things.  Yet  some  linger  still  on  their 
staves  watching  with  intense  interest  the  ark  as  it  moves  over  the  tem- 
pestuous waves  of  opposition  and  ignorance.  ««««#  But  the  labors  of 
these  women  stopped  not  here,  for  they  knew  well  that  they  were  sub- 
ject to  affliction  and  death.  For  the  purpose  of  mutual  aid,  they  banded 
themselves  together  in  society  capacity,  that  they  might  be  better  able 
to  administer  to  each  other's  sufferings,  and  to  soften  their  own  pillows. 
So  we  find  the  females  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  abounded  in 
good  works,  and  in  acts  of  true  benevolence. 

The  sacrifice  of  Negro  women  before  the  war  for  freedom 
and  uplift  is  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  their  history.  Such 
women  it  is,  added  to  thousands  of  humbler  black  '  'Mam- 
mies", faithful  servants,  toiling  housewives  and  self-sacrific- 
ing mothers,  who  have  builded  the  womanhood  of  to-day. 

In  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States  4447,447  females 
of  Negro  descent,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  children, 
about  a  million  were  girls  and  young  women  under  twenty 
years  of  age  and  two  million  grown  women.  As  a  mass  these 
women  were  intelligent, — only  a  third  of  those  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age  being  unable  to  write.  While 
their  grandmothers  had  married  at  twelve  and  fifteen,  thirty 
per  cent  of  those  over  fifteen  were  single.  In  1910  there  were 
4,941,882  Negro  females  in  the  United  States  of  whom  two 
and  one-half  million  were  grown.  Of  those  ten  years  of  age  and 
over  30.7  per  cent  were  illiterate  and  only  16  per  cent  of  those 
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between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  nineteen.  Marriage  was 
more  normal  among  them,  26.6  per  cent  of  those  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  over  being  single. 

The  economic  foundation  of  the  family,  the  abilty  to  sup- 
port and  keep  the  group  intact  is  not  yet  certain,  not  simply 
because  of  moral  laxness  but  principally  because  of  low  wages. 
This  explains  in  large  measure  the  fact  that  among  Negro 
women  in  1900  one  woman  in  six  was  widowed  or  separated 
from  her  husband,  while  among  whites  there  was  but  one  in 
ten.  In  1910  this  condition  had  improved  slightly.  The  cor- 
responding figure  for  Negro  women  being  15.9  per  cent 

That  the  Negro  woman  is  compelled  in  so  many  cases  to 
help  in  the  support  of  the  family,  is  a  fact  often  overlookt  by 
the  casual  observer  of  Negro  life.  In  1900  there  were  1,832- 
818  Negro  homes  in  this  country.  Out  of  these  walkt  daily 
one  and  one-third  million  women  and  girls  over  ten  years  of 
age  to  work — four  out  of  every  ten  as  against  one  out  of  each 
six  white  women.  These  then  were  a  group  of  workers  fight- 
ing for  their  daily  bread  like  men,  independent,  approaching 
economic  freedom.  They  f umisht  a  half  million  farm  labor- 
ers, 70,000  farmers,  15,000  teachers  and  professional  folk, 
700,000  servants  and  washerwomen,  and  40, 000  in  trades  and 
merchandising. 

Add  to  these  those  engaged  in  miscellaneous  work  and 
200,000  school  girls  and  we  have  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 
Subtracting  the  old  and  feeble,  the  defective  and  the  idle  and 
we  have  probably  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  housewives 
to  manage  nearly  two  million  homes.  This  is  a  sad  deficiency 
and  it  tells  for  harm.  Black  mothers  who  ought  to  be  home 
training  their  children  are  away  at  work.  Girls  who  ought 
to  be  at  school  must  help  earn  bread  and  butter.  But  while 
toil  holds  their  brothers  in  the  small  towns  and  country,  high- 
er wages  call  the  sisters  to  the  city.  The  result  is  that  in 
cities  like  Washington  and  Baltimore  the  Negro  women  out 
number  the  men  ten  to  nine. 

It  can  be  said  without  danger  of  contradiction  that  consid- 
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ering  their  poverty  and  lack  of  legal  protection,  no  modem 
women  have  maintained  and  achieved  greater  purity  of  life 
and  strength  of  worthy  purpose— and  this  too  without  taking 
into  account  the  horror  of  their  past  deliberate  and  forst  deg- 
radation. Not  only  this  but  to-day  this  group  is  developing 
a  social  leadership  and  a  sense  of  deep  social  responsibility. 
A  glance  at  their  work  is  almost  bewildering.  Not  only  do 
they  furnish  two-thirds  of  our  teachers,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  church  workers  and  no  small  proportion  of  our 
business  folk,  but  they  are  the  ones  who,  turning  from  the 
beaten  paths  to  bread  and  butter  and  livelihood,  have  taken 
up  definitely  and  successfully  the  inner  burden  of  social  re- 
form. Their  work  takes  the  form  of  general  charity,  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  Old  Folks'  Homes,  Orphanages,  Hospitals, 
Christian  Associations,  Literary  and  Art  Clubs,  Day  Nurs- 
eries, Settlements,  Kindergartens  and  Civic  Reform.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  special  note  that  much  of  the  real  work  of  so- 
cial uplift  and  moral  awakening  to-day  is  being  carried  on  by 
Negro  women. 

The  census  statistics  show  gradual  improvement  in  home 
conditions.  The  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
is  less.  In  slavery  days  it  was  abnormal,  there  being  only 
nine  hundred  sixty-seven  colored  women  to  every  thousand 
men  in  1820.  Directly  after  the  war  the  disparity  went  the 
other  way  and  there  were  one  thousand  thirty-nine  females 
to  a  thousand  males  of  the  Negro  population.  Since  that  the 
number  has  become  more  normal,  being  a  thousand  twelve 
females  to  a  thousand  males  in  1910. 

The  figures  for  marital  conditions  in  1910  are: 

MARITAL  CONDITIONS  AMONG  NEGROES-1910 

NEGRO  POPULATION— 15  YEARS  AND  OVER 


Male.. 
Female 


Total 

S.068.S12 
8,108,344 


Single 

1.068.472 
828.996 


85.4 
26.6 


1 


Manied 


Widowed  and  Divorced 


Total 

1.959.844 
2.268.066 


64.0 
78.1 


Marrhd 

1.749.228 
1.775,949 


% 

57.2 
67  J! 


Widowed 

189.970 
469.831 


6.2 

14.8 


20.146 
88,286 
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The  figures  for  1890,  1900  and  1910  show  a  general  im- 
provement in  marital  conditions  among  Negro  Americans. 
The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  census  reports: 

NEGRO  MARriAL  CONDmONS 
By  per  oentrl890,  1900,  1910 
Per  Cent  Married,  Widowed  or  Divorced 


MALK 

FBMALB 

mo 

1900 

1890 

1910 

1900 

1890 

15Tean  and  awmr    .  . 

64.0 

00.2 

60.0 

78.1 

69.9 

69.8 

16 to  19 Yean.  .  .  .  s 

2.8 

1.8 

a9 

18.1 

16.6 

16.0 

20  to  24  Yean 

S9.6 

86.1 

84.2 

64.8 

60.0 

6L7 

261x>34Yean 

74.6 

71.6 

74.7 

86.8 

82.4 

84.8 

S6toi4Yean 

87.6 

86.6 

88.6 

92.8 

91.9 

92.4 

46  to  64  Yean 

98.7 

98.8 

98.9 

96.4 

96.1 

96.2 

96.6 

96.0 

918 

96.9 

96.2 

96.8 

Some  answers  to  our  questions  as  to  home  life  among  Ne- 
gro Americans  follow: 

Alabama 

It  is  very  good.  The  young  people  are  making  a  more  rapid  progress 
along  these  lines  than  the  older  people  in  this  section. 

Very  good  but  not  as  it  should  be. 

In  this  particular  great  improvement  is  being  shown.  The  size  and 
appearance  of  the  house,  habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry  and  general 
intelligence  all  show  a  commendable  degree  of  advancement. 

The  home  life  of  the  colored  people  of  this  city  has  wonderfully  advanct 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  building  good  and  comfortable  homes 
many  of  which  have  the  latest  improvements. 

The  home  life  of  these  people  is  especially  notable  for  the  maternal 
devotion  which  usually  keeps  the  family  together.  The  home  life  of  the 
better  class  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  average  white 
American  family. 

Family  ties  are  alarmingly  too  loose,  concubinage  too  common  and 
divorces  too  popular. 

They  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  deport  themselves  in  their  home 
life  in  order  to  be  happy  and  to  have  things  in  good  shape  around  them 
but  they  are  growing  better. 

Fair  in  some  instances.  Generally  does  not  measure  up  to  this  rat- 
ing. 
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There  are  several  people  here  who  own  land  and  homes  of  their  own. 
Some  of  them  have  very  nice  homes  and  nice  conveniences  around  them. 

Generally  live  in  one  room  cabins. 

Varies  according  to  economic  and  intellectual  conditions.  Our  colored 
people  are  growing  encouragingly  in  good  life. 

Not  what  it  should  be  but  getting  better. 

More  in  evidence  and  becoming  of  greater  moment  in  the  thot  and 
plans  of  the  average  Negro. 

The  home  life  among  colored  people  in  the  South  is  so  much  like  that 
other  employment,  farming,  in  which  many  of  us  are  engaged  without 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  rules  governing  it.  For  reasons  which  we 
will  not  discuss  here,  home  has  not  meant  and  does  not  mean  to  the  aver- 
age colored  man  what  it  means  to  some  others  living  under  the  same 
flag. 

On  a  whole  they  live  happily  with  few  separations  but  a  vast  im- 
provement can  be  made  in  building  good  homes. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  line  in  which  we  will  see  most  improvements  in  the 
cities  and  communities  near  the  various  industrial  schools.  Many  ig- 
norant people  have  comfortable  homes  and  the  home  life  is  usually  com- 
mendable. 

Better  homes  in  both  town  and  country  give  us  the  best  evidence  that 
there  is  improvement  along  this  line. 

Marvelously  improving  from  day  to  day.  Education  and  increast 
earning  capacity  together  with  other  things  have  lifted  the  ideal  of  home 
life  among  the  Negpnoes  thruout  the  South. 

Arkansas 

This  among  the  religious  and  educational  part  of  the  Negro  people 
according  to  my  experience  is  fairly  good,  but  much  improvement  is 
needed  among  the  less  fortunate. 

Nearly  every  family  owns  a  home  and  in  many  instances  more  than 
one  so  that  a  natural  love  of  order,  etc.,  is  maintained. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people  lead  fairly  good  sound  con- 
genial home  life,  care  for  their  children  and  try  to  make  home  happy. 

The  majority  of  the  people  live  well.  Most  of  them  own  their  own 
homes. 

A  great  deal  of  the  property  of  the  city  is  owned  by  colored  people. 

Their  home  life  is  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  it  has  been. 

California 

Very  much  up  to  modem  requirements. 

Connecticut 

The  majority  of  our  people  are  lovers  of  home  and  while  property  is 
high  yet  they  are  making  the  struggle  to  make  the  home-life  pleasant 
and  agreeable.    Recently  in  our  daily  paper  an  article  appeared  stating 
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that  we  owned  mor3  property  for  our  numbers  than  any  other  race. 

There  is  little  real  home  life  due  to  long  working  hours  and  large 
numbers  of  secret  organizations  which  take  both  men  and  women  away 
from  home.    Their  small  wages  prevent  home  from  being  made  attractive. 

District  of  Columbia 

Every  grade  and  condition  of  home-life  is  to  be  found.  The  funda- 
mental sacredness  of  home  is  absent,  however,  in  even  the  best.  Pride 
of  appearance  extends  to  size  of  house  rather  than  to  condition;  but  the 
interiors  are  artistic  and  in  many  cases  the  reflection  of  keen  artistic 
sense  of  owners.  Desire  for  pleasure  and  lack  of  opportunities  to  labor 
for  high  returns  change  many  homes  to  lodging  houses  with  the  attend- 
ant evils  to  young  girls.  Owned  homes  and  homes  on  principal  streets 
grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.    No  suburban  life  of  any  account. 

Better  classes  of  colored  people  have  good  home  life.  Among  the 
lower  elements  it  is  deplorable. 

Florida 

They  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in  home  life. 

Seem  to  be  all  one  would  wish  according  to  their  condition.  Quite 
an  interest  manifested  in  getting  good  homes  and  all  the  things  that  go 
to  make  life  happy. 

The  Negro  home  life  is  far  from  what  it  ought  to  be  and  that  is  very 
evident  in  the  conduct  of  his  children.  Taking  the  Negro  as  a  whole 
you  find  very  rare  cases  where  the  father  and  mother  are  both  proper 
examples  for  their  children. 

The  Negro  men  in  my  commum'ty  are  among  the  working  class  and 
they  spend  all  their  leisure  away  from  home  while  the  women  seem  to  be 
interested  in  home  life. 

The  greatest  change  can  be  seen  in  home  life.  More  persons  are  be- 
ing built  some  very  pretty  homes;  others  comfortable.  Children  are 
being  taught  to  love  the  home  and  respect  their  parents. 

Industrial,  economic  home  life  is  very  encouraging. 

The  most  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes,  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  sixty  acres  and  are  making  their  living  at  home. 

Most  colored  people  here  own  their  homes,  which  are  very  neatly 
kept  in  most  cases. 

A  true  and  pure  home  is  the  crying  need  of  this  place.  There  is 
need  of  a  proper  conception  of  the  relations  of  all  the  members  of  the 
household. 

Georgia 

They  are  trying  to  get  homes  and  care  for  them. 
Their  home  life  seems  to  be  very  fair,  with  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple having  their  own  stock  and  vehicles  and  some  with  their  own  homes 
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As  they  become  home  owners  home  life  is  showing  constant  improve- 
ment. 

Too  careless.  Much  rather  the  outer  world  see  their  g^atness  than 
use  scant  means  at  home  where  they'are  needed. 

The  Negro  is  building  better  and  more  attractive  homes.  Landlords 
are  recognizing  the  fact  that  Negroes  no  longer  live  in  any  sort  of  hut 
and  are  building  better  tenements.  I  suppose  this  has  some  bearing  cm 
the  subject  of  home  life. 

This  is  good  in  the  majority  of  people  in  Atlanta  who  are  striving  to 
climb.  There  is  great  improvement  in  this  line,  but  it  seems  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  young  in  the  homes. 

He  has  more  respect  for  the  marriage  vow  than  in  former  times; 
home  and  surroundings  in  general  are  more  comfortable;  therefore,  home 
life  is  more  ideaL 

The  average  person  seems  desirous  of  having  a  nice  well  fumisht 
home. 

Each  year  shows  new  interest  and  progress  in  home  life. 

Very  fond  of  home  life  and  they  seem  to  strive  to  make  home  life 
more  happy. 

Most  of  the  folk  are  renters  and  take  little  interest  in  where  they 
live  and  how. 

Their  home  life  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  because  in  the  main  they 
are  without  homes  of  their  own  and  do  not  try  to  improve  their  homes 
or  home  life. 

Home  life  is  not  ideal,  by  any  means.  The  conduct  of  the  children 
in  the  school  rooms  and  on  the  streets  is  the  g^atest  proofs  of  this 
statement  Parents  being  in  service  has  much  to  do  with  the  great  de- 
ficiency. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  and  prog^ss  is  being  made  still. 
They  do  not  pack  in  such  small  quarters  as  they  used  to. 

Illinois 

They,  for  the  most  part,  have  well  fumisht,  well  kept  houses.  There 
is  almost  always  music  but  seldom  a  proper  supply  of  good  books.  Few 
comparatively  subscribe  for  a  daily  paper. 

Miserable;  fifty  per  cent  of  which  is  due  to  poverty  and  lack  of  time 
to  develop  same  in  the  struggle  for  an  existence. 

Negro  home  life  at  best  is  never  ideal.  It  is  too  soon  for  him  to 
boast  of  a  family  tree.  I  believe  he  measures  up  with  many  of  the  more 
favored  races;  is  far  superior  to  the  various  nationalities  coming  to  our 
shores.  His  married  life  is  on  the  up-grade.  Behavior  is  very  good  con- 
sidering the  short  time. 

Kansas 

Is  not  what  it  should  be  but  much  is  being  done  by  the  schools  in  the 
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vicinity;  such  as  the  extension  work  of  Western  University. 

In  many  cases  an  unwholesome  one.  Kansas  is  a  prohibition  state 
and  the  temptation  to  sell  liquor  in  the  home  is  very  g^at. 

Kentucky 

They  are  greatly  improved  in  regards  to  the  comfort  and  govern- 
ment of  their  children  on  a  whole. 

Much  improvement  in  the  home  life  of  the  masses  of  our  people. 

Home  life  is  becoming  more  cheerful  and  delightful. 

Most  families  are  industrious,  prosperous  and  own  homes  with 
pleasant  surroundings. 

They  need  a  little  training  on  that  line  that  must  be  done  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  school  room. 

The  past  ten  years  in  this  city  has  been  an  era  for  acquiring  homes 
on  the  part  of  the  Negro  population.  They  are  taking  pride  in  making 
their  homes  the  center  of  their  social  and  intellectual  life. 

Some  of  our  people  do  not  take  the  pride  that  they  should  in  the 
home  life.  Some  say  they  don't  want  any  home  and  will  let  anything  do 
and  will  try  to  have  absolutely  no  progress  along  that  line. 

Far  from  the  ideal  but  improving  yearly. 

Louisiana 

Not  improving  much  among  the  masses  of  our  people.  It  is  growing 
better  and  better  among  the  trained. 

In  particular  do  we  find  evidences  of  progress  along  this  line.  Homes 
are  more  comfortable,  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  show  markt 
improvement 

We  are  learning  the  needs  of  the  bath  tubs,  wire  screens,  etc.,  for 
the  home. 

Much  better  than  it  was  five  years  back. 

Simple  but  not  very  attractive,  owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  knowledge. 

The  home  life  of  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  country  is  good. 
About  half  own  their  homes  and  are  very  industrious. 

Exceptional  cases  good  but  the  average  is  poor. 

Maryland 

This  is  a  city  that  is  rather  characterized  by  attention  given  to  home 
life. 

The  home  life  among  the  Negroes  here  is  about  as  good  as  any  large 
city  in  the  Union.  About  forty  per  cent  of  the  colored  population  is 
fairly  well  housed. 

Minnesota 

We  are  rapidly  cultivating  the  highest  ideals  of  home  life  and  learn- 
ing more  and  more  the  great  responsibility  imposed  in  the  care  and  rear- 
ing of  children. 
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Mississippi 

Thirty  per  cent  pretty  fair,  twenty  per  cent  poor,  fifty  per  cent  in- 
different 

They  can  greatly  improve  in  their  home  life  especially  as  it  pertains 
to  the  mutual  respect  and  honor  of  husband  and  wife  and  the  careful 
training  of  their  children. 

Generally  over  crowded  and  living  in  poorly  kept  and  dirty  sections. 
A  very  large  number  of  Negroes  here  own  homes  and  have  modest  and 
otherwise  very  attractive  homes.  A  large  number  here  are  forst  to  live 
in  very  imdesirable  sections  because  of  small  wages. 

Missouri 

St.  Louis  is  a  city  of  homes.  The  home  life  of  those  I  know  best  is 
admirable.    There  are  others  with  whom  home  life  is  not  exemplary. 

Is  not  keeping  pace  with  other  improvements. 

Is  improving.  For  a  long  time  there  was  this  complaint:  few  chil- 
dren were  found  in  the  homes  of  people  of  intelligence.  There  is  great 
improvement  along  this  line  but  most  of  the  mothers  are  very  young. 
They  need  mothers'  clubs  to  instruct  them  for  they  send  their  children  to 
school  without  any  breakfast  and  give  them  money  with  which  they  buy 
pickles  and  doughnuts. 

All  homes  except  two  or  three  are  well  kept.  About  eighty  per  cent 
own  their  own  homes.  They  are  peaceably  quiet.  Almost  every  house 
has  a  telephone. 

New  Jersey 

Owing  I  think  to  the  narrow  quarters  in  which  most  of  the  peoi^e 
must  live,  home  conditions  are  not  good. 

Improving  among  the  home-buying  element. 

New  York 

In  most  cases  good  and  in  some  cases  exceptional. 

Improving  constantly  and  yet  there  is  a  large  margin  left  for  further 
improvement  At  least  a  third  own  homes,  but  many  are  careless  in 
their  keeping  of  them.  Just  at  this  time  there  is  a  new  awakening 
among  the  people  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  homes.  This  they  do 
mostly  thru  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

The  average  colored  man  and  woman  in  this  city,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes,  takes  very  little  advantage  of  home  life.  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  very  few  families  in  proportion  whose  home  life  is  ideal. 

North  Carolina 

Their  deportment  on  this  line  has  improved  very  much  indeed.  They 
are  looking  ahead  for  better  things. 

Is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  It  is  poor  and  meagre.  Many  have 
no  personal  pride  and  the  home  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.      Decoration 
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and  adornment  is  lacking  many  a  home.  We  find  some  homes  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  home  in  town  and  city,  rich  or  poor. 

Sad  lack  of  home  discipline. 

The  homes  are  good— far  above  the  average  rural  home.  They  are 
well  kept  and  fumisht  and  many  families  own  two-story  dwellings  paint- 
ed inside  and  oat. 

The  home  life  of  the  people  of  this  town  is  fairly  good;  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rural  districts  and  most  of  the  county — ^very  good.  I  refer 
to  the  county  because  I  come  into  close  contact  with  people  all  over  the 
county. 

Ohio 

Our  city  is  called  the  city  of  homes  and  there  are  some  very  beauti- 
ful ones.    Those  who  can  find  good  homes  usually  keep  them  good. 

On  this  subject,  as  far  as  their  means  will  permit,  they  score  as 
high  a  percentage  as  any  in  the  country.  I  think  the  whites  here  have 
the  greater  number  of  divorces. 

Oklahoma 

Impure. 

They  are  in  the  dark. 

In  poor  condition— most  generally  with  the  untrained. 

There  is  absolutely  a  betterment  along  this  particular  line. 

None  too  good.  Conjugal  infidelity  is  common  both  with  spouses  and 
divorces  from  that  cause  are  very  rare.  Many  of  our  people  come  in 
here  from  those  parts  of  the  South  where  it  is  not  considered  a  disgrace 
for  a  young  woman  to  bear  an  illegitimate  child. 

Much  improved  but  too  much  freedom  and  not  enough  exactness  and 
punctuality. 

Pennsylvania 

There  is  very  little  real  home  life  among  the  colored  people  in  this 
city  because  they  have  to  live  in  tenements  and  flats.  I  speak  of  the 
masses,  not  the  exceptions. 

Very  much  improved.  Better  perhaps  than  the  home  life  of  the 
same  class  of  whites. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  race  that  loves  home  life  much  more  than 
the  Negro. 

I  know  of  instances  where  a  comparatively  poor  family  has  taken 
some  sick  person  or  friendless  one  in  to  share  their  shelter  and  food, 

Rhode  laland 

The  males  have  many  outside  attractions,  such  as  amusements,  so- 
cial life  and  lodged.    On  the  whole,  home  life  for  the  females  is  nonnal. 

South  Carolina 

Both  good  and  bad.    Most  of  our  people  in  this  state  do  not  pay 
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sufficient  attention  to  home  life.  Some  few  are  making  great  efforts  to 
improve  along  that  line,  others  are  almost  totally  indifferent. 

Camden  is  noted  for  the  anxiety  of  the  colored  people  to  own  their  own 
homes,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  tiie  majority  of  the 
town  people  own  their  homes  and  as  a  rale  they  are  kept  very  nicely. 

In  this  respect  we  are  making  only  a  very  limited  improvement  in 
my  judgment,  altho  I  believe  we  are  making  some  advancement  in  pro- 
moting and  strengthening  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  For  while  the  num- 
ber who  seriously  fail  in  this  respect  is  very  large,  there  are  evidences 
that  as  a  whole  we  are  making  some  headway  in  making  the  home  in 
truth  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  is  very  good  because  many  of  them  have  their  own  homes  and 
live  in  larger  and  better  houses  in  town,  cities  and  the  country. 

In  the  congested  districts  mentioned  above— and  many  rural  tenants 
locate  there — ^the  home  life  is  very  poor  and  disorderly. 

Tennessee 

Good  and  compares  well  with  that  of  the  best  communities.  A  large 
percentage  own  their  own  homes  which  are  beautiful  and  well  kept. 

In  the  majority  of  homes  the  men  seem  not  to  realize  their  responsi- 
bility. 

As  a  rule  when  young  people  marry  they  beg^n  to  build  up  a  home 
and  rear  their  family.  The  town  does  not  afford  work  for  the  men  the 
year  round  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  have  the  homes  as  they  should 
be.    The  majority  are  happy  and  agreeable. 

A  decided  progress  shown.  There  is  a  growing  pride  and  ambition 
to  have  better  homes.    These  are  signs  of  better  living. 

Becoming  better,  especially  as  shown  ih  the  children  of  our  gradu- 
ates. 

Texas 

Far  below  normal;  many  are  impure  and  their  habits  of  life  are  too 
bad  for  the  public  to  know. 

Parents  could  be  stricter  on  children. 

Very  particularly  guarded.  A  great  rivalry  exists  in  tr3ring  to  make 
the  homes  inviting  and  cultured. 

Practically  thirty  per  cent  property  owners  whose  home  life  is  fair 
but  that  of  the  remainder  is  questionable. 

Turbulent,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many  divorce  cases. 

He  does  not  understand  the  value  of  home.  But  little  attention  is 
given  to  this  most  essential  of  all  his  needs. 

Simple  and  inadequate  in  too  many  instances.  I{ard  work  and  late 
hours  returning  home  and  early  hours  to  work  undermine  the  home  life. 
But  the  colored  people  are  home  loving  and  do  much  to  have  good  homes. 
Economic  conditions  outside  the  home  handicap  the  Negroes'  homes. 
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« 
Judging  from  the  girls  who  come  here,  I  should  think  that  they  did 

as  they  pleased  and  had  no  proper  government. 

Is  broadening.  Home-getting  and  home-keeping  is  the  chief  ambi- 
tion.    Happiness  generally  reigns  in  the  home. 

Home  life  is  not  what  you  would  call  ideal,  but  a  majority  are  learn- 
ing the  importance  of  proper  environment  in  forming  character. 

Rather  better  homes,  cleaner  and  more  comfortable. 

Fairly  good,  most  Negroes  here  own  their  own  homes,  and  take  a 
certain  amount  of  pride  in  them. 

Out  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  seventy  Negpnoes  in  this  city, 
more  than  ninety-eight  per  cent  read  and  write;  eighty  per  cent  own 
their  own  homes  and  among  them  are  many  nice  ones: 

Sad  conditions — constantly  moving,  renting  and  mortgaging. 

He  is  improving  here  very  markedly.  The  roaming  disposition  is 
giving  away  to  building  up  the  home  and  making  it  more  attractive. 

Vlrginte 

Great  improvement 

Better  homes  and  surroundings  may  be  seen  in  the  city  and  country, 
which  indicate  better  home  life. 

Improvement  Often  unlettered  parents  use  advice  of  children  in 
lower  grades  at  school.  ' 

In  those  families  where  the  parents  are  educated,  the  homes  are  as 
they  should  be— on  a  high  plane.  In  lower  classes,  it  is  coarse  and  crude. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  latter. 

Morally  good«  They  devote  their  time  mostly  to  work  in  and  about 
the  home. 

Medium  according  to  surroundings.  This  is  a  furnace  and  public- 
work  town  and  women  give  most  of  their  time  to  cooking  and  carrying 
meals,  washing  and  ironing;  consequently  they  have  no  time  to  care  for 
their  homes. 

West  Virginia 

Is  improving  but  not  enough  buying  of  homes. 

Home  life  is  improving  rapidly  especially  during  the  past  five  years. 

Decided  improvement  Great  interest  is  shown  in  purchasing  homes, 
beautifying  and  keeping  them. 

Too  much  time  is  given  to  dressing,  eating  and  hunting  amusements 
to  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  inculcate  the  principals  of  truth,  virtue, 
honesty  and  cleanliness. 

Poor.  Have  but  little  respect  for  home  or  how  they  live.  Small 
rooms  poorly  ventilated.  Have  but  little  for  the  uplifting  of  *\hose  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

Compare  favorably  with  all  races  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
average  American  home  life  is  below  what  it  should  be. 
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Section  9.     Rearing  of  Children 

The  children  of  the  slave  families  did  not  belong  to  their 
parents  and  discipline  was  lax.  The  selected  answers  which 
are  here  printed  indicate  present  conditions.  These  answers 
come  from  twenty-five  states. 

Alabama 

Is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be. 

Better  families  look  after  children  well.  Others  are  somewhat 
neglectful. 

A  deeper  interest  relative  to  the  education  of  children  is  now  being 
manifested.  They  are  sent  to  school  rather  than  to  work.  Sometimes  a 
great  sacrifice  is  made  for  the  proper  rearing  of  children. 

Generally  speaking  the  rearing  of  children  is  well  done  tho  many 
fail  thru  ignorance  and  lack  of  character. 

Greatly  neglected  in  this  city.  Many  parents  allow  their  children  to 
run  at  large  at  late  hours  of  the  night.  They  assemble  in  dives  and  hang 
around  the  comers  ^n  great  numbers,  especially  the  boys.  Many  of  them 
are  becoming  gamblers  and  idlers. 

The  children  are  neglected  in  many  cases  from  lack  of  facilities  to 
rear  them  p^perly,  inadequate  schools,  necessity  of  the  parents  to  work 
and  spend  little  time  in  the  home. 

They  delight  in  education.  Children  have  access  to  three  good 
schools  which  run  from  eight  to  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Four  fifths  of  the  children  are  improperly  reared.  The  parents  in 
equal  numbers  have  never  had  the  proper  training  themselves. 

As  a  majority  they  are  allowed  to  go  too  much  undisciplined. 

These  people  are  gifted  in  loving  their  offspring  to  such  an  extent 
as  not  to  bend  them  in  time,  so  to  speak,  consequently  so  many  stray. 

The  education  ot  more  fathers  and  mothers  proves  to  be  of  much 
improvement  in  the  rearing  of  children. 

Some  improvement. 

They  are  very  careful  in  the  rearing  of  their  children.  Some  of 
them  teach  them  how  to  work,  send  them  to  Sunday  school  and  church 
and  to  the  day  schools. 

Varies  according  to  economic  and  intellectual  conditions.  Our  colored 
people  are  growing  encouragingly  in  the  rearing  of  their  children. 

Improving  but  very  slowly. 

Rearing  and  training  of  children  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  any 
people  and  because  of  the  colored  man's  financial  and  political  status  and 
because  of  having  to  battle  with  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon  him 
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the  work  of  properly  rearing  his  children  has  been  far  from  satisfactory 
either  to  himself  or  to  his  best  friends. 

A  little  too  careless  and  not  taking  the  proper  interest  in  schools. 

Not  very  good.  Few  are  being  born  and  they  are  not  provided  for 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

I  fear  that  married  couples  are  not  inclined  to  rear  large  families  as 
used  to  be  the  case  with  our  fathers  in  the  past.  This  is  not  due  to  nat- 
ural conditions  but  to  the  crime  of  abortion  in  many  cases.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  those  who  live  in  cities. 

The  fact  that  all  the  schools  both  public  and  private  are  each  year 
overcrowded  must  indicate  a  corresponding  interest  in  the  home  care  and 
concern  about  the  child.      • 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question.  I  have  given  this  sub- 
ject considerable  thot  but  am  still  undecided  as  to  whether  the  Negro  of 
my  community  is  rearing  his  children  in  a  way  that  could  be  improved 
under  circumstances  or  not 

A  very  great  falling  off  along  this  line.  Children  are  allowed  to  be 
idle  and  slothfuL 

Arkansas 

This  needs  much  improvement  among  all  classes. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  permit  children  to  have  too  many  liberties  be- 
fore they  are  really  able  to  see  for  themselves  or  really  know  what  are 
the  consequences  that  result  from  too  early  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  which  belongs  to.  mature  years  and  I  believe  the  parent 
is  wholly  in  error. 

Think  they  are  a  little  careless  along  this  line  as  a  majority;  yet  we 
have  ample  provision  for  schools,  etc 

Some  of  the  children  are  well  reared.  A  large  per  cent  of  them  at- 
tend Sabbath  school  and  church,  also  the  city  schools.  A  great  many  of 
the  children  have  little  restraint  and  are  allowed  to  run  the  streets. 

It  is  not  as  good  along  all  lines  as  it  should  be.  While  there  are 
many  of  our  people  who  try  to  raise  their  children  right  others  let  them 
come  on  as  they  can. 

They  bear  children  freely. 

Connecticut 

There  is  a  decrease,  I  am  sure,  along  this  line.  Some  large  families 
are  left  but  not  as  many  as  formerly.  The  high  cost  of  living  and  medi- 
cal aids  given  women  to  prevent  increase  are  the  causes  partly  at  least. 

Children  are  much  on  the  streets  and  in  cheap  places  of  amusement 
and  are  harmed. 

District  of  Columbia 

This,  formerly  considered  the  duty  of  parents,  has  been  delegated  to 
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the  public  schools.  Our  children  are  longer  in  contact  with  their  teach- 
ers and  under  their  influence  than  with  and  under  their  parents.  Modem 
conditions. 

All  grades  of  care  and  neglect  are  to  be  found  in  the  children  of  the 
same  schools.  Proper  feeding  and  hygiene  are  the  deficiencies.  Children 
of  Negroes  are  dependent  upon  the  schools  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
whites  for  all  ideals  of  living,  even  in  the  best  homes.  Too  much  dress 
and  cheap  pleasure  and  too  little  formation  of  right  habits  characterize 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

Better  classes  of  colored  people  rear  their  children  properly.  Among 
the  lower  elements  the  children  are  not  reared  properly. 

Florida 

Seem  to  be  losing  ground  with  quite  a  majority  of  our  people. 

Not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  thanks(?)  to  their  leadership (?). 

Most  children  these  days  get  no  home  training  and  the  example  of 
their  parents  is  such  as  is  sure  to  corrupt  their  morals  and  manners. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  should  be  establisht  it  is  a  school  to 
teach  our  people  how  to  rear  their  children.  For  God  knows  they  don't 
know  and  don't  care. 

They  are  somewhat  careless  with  their  children.  The  principle  of 
their  training  comes  from  mothers  and  when  tihe  boys  reach  a  certain 
age  they  are  beyond  her  reach. 

Children  are  being  reared  properly  and  sent  to  school.  Mothers  are 
one  hundred  per  cent  more  intelligent  than  they  were  years  ago,  so  I 
think  they  can  rear  the  young  better. 

Very  little  stress  is  being  put  on  the  rearing  of  children  and  home 
culture. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  rearing  of  children  in  many 
homes. 

Qeorgia 

We  do  not.    We  turn  them  loose  and  let  them  go  as  they  want  to  go. 

He  is  taking  greater  interest  in  his  children. 

Anxiety  is  exprest  by  all  to  have  their  children  come  up  under  bet- 
ter conditions  than  their  parents.  Heretofore,  parents  have  said  that  as 
they  were  raised  the  same  conditions  were  good  enough  for  their  chil- 
dren,—but  that  idea  is  not  the  one  now. 

On  a  decline.  Leave  the  children  to  assume  duties  beyond  their 
abilities  which  ends  disastrously. 

Much  care  is  exercised  in  many  cases  while  some  are  careless. 

There  are  but  few  or  no  children  in  the  families  of  it^e  younger  set 
of  educated  people;  but  the  children  as  a  whole  are  given  a  better  edu- 
cation and  stay  in  school  longer  than  in  former  years.  There  are  two 
orphanages  in  the  city. 
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I  most  admit  that  along  this  line  there  is  slow  progress  yet  nothing 
to  cause  hopelessness. 

Very  careless.    Seems  that  they  are  taking  new  steps  along  this  line. 

Domestic  influence  is  more  wholesome,  parents  are  more  intelligent, 
therefore,  children  are  receiving  better  training. 

Less  are  being  bom  bat  more  care  is  g^ven.  Negro  parents  need  to 
know  better  how  to  treat  their  children. 

I  do  not  think  that  parents  are  quite  as  strict  with  their  children  as 
they  were  when  I  was  a  child. 

Another  field  for  improvement.  The  condition  of  the  working  peo- 
ple hinders  them  in  the  rearing  of  their  children.  Among  the  better 
class  it  is  good. 

Improving  rapidly  along  this  line.  It  seems  that  they  take  great 
care  in  observing  the  health  rules  and  have  made  great  improvement 
along  this  line. 

Not  much  care  is  taken  along  this  line.  Many  mothers  work  out  and 
children  are  left  a  g^at  deal  to  themselves. 

They  are  being  educated  and  trained  in  better  habits. 

They  are  generally  trained  in  schools  and  parents  are  rig^d  in  having 
their  children  mannerly. 

Entirely  too  lenient  in  rearing  their  children  and  hire  them  out  to 
work  too  young. 

Rapid  improvement;  care  more  for  children;  keep  them  in  school  and 
send  them  to  Sunday  school. 

Illinois 

Parents  don't  seem  to  be  taking  enough  time  to  teach  children  what 
they  ought  to  know  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do. 
They  tell  them  and  just  pass  on,  and  then  wonder  why  they  do  not  get 
better  results. 

Reared  in  the  streets.  Some  of  our  best  citizens  hardly  know  what 
^  their  children  are  doing. 

Not  much  rearing  the  children  in  the  big  cities;  often  children  are 
what  their  parents  wish  them  to  be  thru  pride.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  families  in  large  cities  who  are  earnest  and  direct  their  children 
properly,  but  they  belong  to  a  pitiable  minority. 

About  the  ordinary;  some  spoiled  and  over- fed;  others  neglected  and 
go  unwashed;  nothing  unusual. 

There  is  a  great  laxity.  Not  enough  education,  especially  in  the 
higher  branches.    Too  ^eat  a  stress  on  dressing. 

Indiana 

Good.  Famil>  normal.  No  race  suicide.  The  slogan  is:  "Fewer  but 
better  children". 
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Kansas 

Upon  the  decline.    Smaller  families  in  most  communities. 
Very  much  neglected.    Small  houses  and  large  families  make  a  very 
perplexing  problem. 

Kentucky 

We  are  spoiling  our  children  with  over  indulgence. 

They  raise  themselves. 

They  drift  to  the  city  too  soon.    They  should  be  put  to  work. 

Altho  many  of  our  children  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  run  to  the 
moving  picture  shows  and  public  dances  at  night  unaccompanied,  yet  the 
"Parent-Teachers'  Association''  is  making  a  winning  fight  to  give  assis- 
tance to  incompetent  mothers. 

Bad.  Parents  think  too  much  of  them  when  they  are  young  and 
when  they  become  men  and  women  they  are  looking  for  some  way  to 
beat  thru  the  world. 

Louisiana 

Below  par.  On  account  of  not  receiving  that  training  which  per- 
tains to  their  religion  and  education.  A  four  months'  school  term  and 
no  effort  to  have  it  leng^thened  is  put  forth  by  parent  or  church. 

As  the  race  improves  in  education,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  fewer 
children,  but  they  are  rearing  the  few  they  have  better. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  the  children  are  left  entirely  to  the  teachers. 

Maryland 

Children  are  loved  too  dearly,  if  that  is  possible,  and  are  allowed  to 
get  beyond  control. 

Finding  difficulty  along  this  line.  For  many  instances,  the  mother 
is  away  ail  day  from  home.  Yet  the  conditions  along  this  line  are  very 
fair. 

Mississippi 

More  wholesome  environment  than  formerly. 

Not  so  carefully  raised  as  in  former  years.  Parents  of  the  second 
generation  after  slavery  do  not  seem  to  be  so  expert  in  that  art  as  their 
ex-slave  parents. 

It  is  really  pathetic  to  see  the  sacrifices  the  humble  Negroes  are  mak- 
ing to  educate  tiieir  children.  There  is  very  little  companionship;  while 
the  parents  work  and  strive  to  improve  their  children's  c9ndition,  they 
very  often  take  them  in  their  confidence  and  talk  with  or  advise  them 
to  live  honestly  and  uprightly. 

Missouri 

Children  are  given  too  great  liberties.    There    is  not  enough   of 
the  wise  restrictions  that  aid  positively  toward  the  building  of  character. 
Just  waking  up  to  the  great  importance. 
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Fair,  but  girls  are  cared  for  more  than  boys  which  is  always  a  dan- 
ger. Out  of  two  hundred  school  children  less  than  a  dozen  illegitimate 
ones  among  them. 

Some  of  the  best  women  we  have  in  morals  and  education,  are  the 
poorest  housekeepers.  They  are  just  now  beginning  to  appreciate  being 
taught  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training  in  the  schools.  They  are 
not  the  equal  of  the  older  people  in  rearing  children. 

I  know  of  only  one  family  where  the  children  were  desired.  Ninety 
per  cent  were  either  accidental  or  incidental.  Very  little  pride.  Sixty 
per  cent  are  legitimate.    Very  little  interest  taken  in  them. 

New  Jersey 

Very  little;  domestic  services  and  "day's  work"  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  give  the  time  they  should  to  their  children. 

Most  of  the  parents  are  rearing  their  children  well,  failing  however, 
in  many  cases  to  teach  them  respect  for  elders  and  reverence  for  God. 

New  York 

Conditions  in  this  direction  could  be  improved.  They  are  not  all  that 
they  should  be  but  the  many  exceptional  cases  found  form  the  basis  of 
hope  for  the  others. 

Our  people  here  marry  early  in  life  and  as  a  rule  have  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  families.  There  is  probably  no  effort  among  any  of  them  to 
prevent  or  to  hinder  rapid  increase  of  children.  There  is  much  parental 
negligence  and  many  of  the  children  do  not  receive  the  proper  home 
attention. 

Discipline  not  as  severe  as  formerly.  Method  of  moral  suasion  more 
generally  followed. 

Like  all  other  people  except  the  Jewish,  Negroes  are  not  taking  the 
proper  interest  in  their  children.  Result:  the  children  become  immoral 
before  they  are  matured. 

As  a  race  their  one  idea  is  to  keep  them  healthy  long  enough  to  go 
to  work  for  parents;  there  is  no  pressure  brot  to  bear  to  force  the  child 
or  encourage  children  to  remain  in  school. 

Ohio 

Many  are  by  far  too  easy  with  them.  Even  our  curfew  can  hardly 
keep  them  off  the  street  at  night  Their  entertainment  is  left  too  much 
for  their  selection. 

The  teachers  and  preachers  need  to  thunder  forth  a  change.  There 
is  too  much  laxity,  children  are  not  taught  to  obey  their  parents  and  su- 
periors as  they  should;  they  are  allowed  to  go  and  come  too  much  at  will 
without  reporting  to  superior^;  to  visit  pool  rooms,  saloons,  dances  and 
places  of  cheap  notoriety. 
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Oklahoma 

The  children  are  left  to  themselves. 

Their  children  are  not  cared  for  as  they  should  be  on  account  of  our 
mothers  being  called  from  home  much  of  the  time  to  help  make  the 
living. 

Educational  interest  is  slowly  but  gradually  growing.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  our  children  of  school  age  are  in  school. 

A  radical  change  for  the  better  has  been  wrot  in  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years.      More  home  interests  and  instructions  should  be  given. 

Pennsylvania 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  average  colored  people  in  this  city  to  rear 
their  children.  They  have  no  places  in  which  they  may  play  except  the 
parks  and  streets;  often  the  parks  are  far  away. 

A  tendency  not  to  have  children;  but  when  they  have  them  they 
make  an  honest  effort  to  educate  them. 

Rhode  Island  _ 

The  children  have  very  little  of  a  father's  care  and  on  a  whole  not 
enough  of  a  mother's. 

South  Carolina 

Some  few  properly  reared.  Most  are  allowed  to  come  up  as  best 
th^y  can;  to  have  their  own  way.  A  majority  of  our  boys  and  g^rls  do 
not  attend  school.    A  large  number  do  not  attend  any  Sunday  school. 

I  should  say  they  are  totally  ignorant  and  this  is  one  of  their  weak- 
est points. 

Children  are  very  well  cared  for  and  attend  school  very  largely  but 
there  should  be  some  improvement  along  this  line. 

Imitating  the  whites  in  desiring  small  families.  The  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  increast  number  of  what  were  formerly  regarded  as  luxuries, 
that  only  the  rich  were  to  have,  but  now  must  be  supplied  in  even  the 
more  humble  homes,  had  the  same  effect  among  our  people  as  among  the 
whites  in  making  many  of  them  consider  a  large  number  of  children  a 
burden.  More  colored  children  have  school  training  and  home  instruction 
now  than  at  any  former  time. 

This  is  better  because  they  are  better  trained,  clothed  and  fed.  Not 
brot  up  in  one-room  houses. 

Quite  a  number  of  mothers  in  service  thus  leaving  children  to  care 
for  and  rear  themselves  during  the  very  time  they  need  watching.  Many 
children  attend  school  from  such  homes  having  to  prepare  themselves. 
In  many  such  cases  the  children  are  taught  at  home  to  defend  themselves 
at  all  hazards. 

Tennessee 

The  children  of  our  town  as  a  whole  ar^  well  cared  for.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  attention  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
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the  boys  in  our  town  and  many  other  towns  I  have  visited.  We  have  a 
splendid  school  system  but  it  carries  only  nine  gprades.  Every  year  we 
have  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  very  young  children  to  finish  school  that 
might  otherwise  be  held  in  school  longer. 

They  are  making  a  hard  struggle  to  bring  their  children  up  right. 

Children  are  rearing  the  parents.  The  rule  seems  to  be  "Children 
make  your  parents  obey  you". 

People  are  too  slack  in  the  rearing  of  their  children;  seem  to  have  no 
rule  to  conform  to.  Do  not  see  after  them  especially  but  send  them  to 
school  until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  and  for  the  most  part  to  Sabbath 
school;  but  after  that  age  they  go  to  the  amusement  halls,  the  cafes  etc. 

Suffer  from  ignorant  and  incompetent  parents.  Do  not  get  proper 
physical,  mental  and  moral  training.  Poor  and  but  little  parental  gov- 
ernment. Much  carelessness  and  neglect  in  essential  things.  Need  of 
reform. 

The  homes  where  children  have  the  care  and  training  which  they 
ought  are  comparatively  few  but  increasing  in  numbers. 

Texas 

Is  a  complete  failure.  Lost  almost  without  a  remedy.  Indeed  a  sad 
state  of  affairs  as  the  children  are  permitted  to  run  the  streets  at  will. 

Some  are  rearing  their  children  with  gpreat  care  as  regards  the  cardi- 
nal elements  of  truth,  honor,  virtue  and  usefulness;  many  others  ex- 
tremely careless.    Some  homes  are  without  children. 

Receives  great  attention  among  the  people  of  our  race  and  every 
school  is  supported  by  strong  mothers'  clubs  who  go  side  by  side  with 
teachers  in  tiie  welfare  of  the  children. 

Only  about  one-half  who  seem  to  pay  the  right  attention;  some  of 
them  dress  their  children  all  right  and  try  to  school  them  and  teach  them 
how  to  work  while  others  work  themselves  and  let  the  children  stray  and 
go  where  they  please. 

Not  so  good  in  many.  I  think  this  is  because  of  the  conduct  of  the 
children  in  the  high  school  and  the  gprades;  also  from  their  actions  in  the 
street. 

The  Father's  Club  is  doing  a  grand  work.  Pastor  and  people  alike 
have  united  to  see  that  the  children  are  trained  in  the  home  and  that 
good  instruction  is  gently  given  them. 

Smaller  families  or  no  families  at  all  seems  to  be  the  general  rule. 

Not  strict  enough.  Children  are  given  more  liberty  than  is  good  for 
theoL 

This  is  fairly  good  altho  there  are  some  who  do  not  take  the  proper 
interest  along  this  line. 

The  teaching  of  the  leaders  and  especially  of  teachers  is  having  more 
weight  in  our  state.  So  that  there  is  better  family  government.  Par- 
ents are  firmer  in  seeing  that  home  regulations  are  obeyed. 
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Virginia 

The  children  are  too  frequently  allowed  too  much  latitude,  but  this 
is  a  weakness  of  the  time  among  white  and  colored. 

Psrents  seem  anxious  to  put  children  forward  and  lose  sight  of  the 
necessity  of  exacting  strict  obedience  and  respect  to  all. 

Children  have  good  educational  advantages  of  which  they  avail  them- 
selves up  to  the  grammar  g^^ades.  Seventy-five  per  cent  don't  go  beyond 
the  grsAes, 

Among  the  educated  parents,  the  majority  of  the  children  are  being 
beautifully  reared.  Some  of  the  families  are  large  and  some  small. 
There  are  ignorant  families  where  the  children  are  being  neglected. 
This  is  easy  to  account  for. 

The  children  are  comparatively  behind  as  they  have  no  high  schools 
and  the  city  school  is  run  on  the  same  basis  as  the  county  and  district 
schools,  from  four  to  six  months.    Many  are  ill-mannered. 

West  Virginia 

Parents  are  not  giving  the  attention  to  their  children  that  they  should 
so  as  to  have  them  grow  up  the  most  useful  men  and  women.  In  the  sec- 
tions where  it  is  possible  to  secure  homes,  that  is,  purchase  homes,  the  con- 
ditions are  much  improved;  but  here  in  the  coal  fields  where  it  is  impractic- 
able to  purchase  homes,  the  people  have  made  but  slight  improvement. 
There  is  a  large  orphanage  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.    * 

We  have  here  a  parents'  union  in  which  we  aim  to  discuss  the  practical 
things  of  life  such  as  amusements,  associations  and  dress,  in  fact  any 
phase  of  life  which  will  benefit  the  child. 

But  very  little  done.  Children  left  very  largely  to  themselves. 
Lack  of  parental  restraint  Mother  and  father  so  busy  trying  to  secure 
a  livelihood,  children  not  thot  of  until  the  close  of  the  day. 

They  are  almost  a  failure  in  the  rearing  of  children.  Giving  them 
too  much  liberty  allowing  them  to  roam  the  streets  and  keep  late  hours. 

Section  10.     Amusements  for  Young  People. 

Few  persons  pause  to  consider  how  difficult  is  the  prob- 
lem of  amusement  for  young  Negroes  in  America.  First, 
they  are  frankly  shut  out  of  most  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment and  most  Negro  parents  are  afraid  to  send  their  chil- 
dren where  they  would  be  admitted  for  fear  that  some  veiled 
action  or  word  would  poison  their  pleasure.  Secondly,  these 
naturally  joyous,  dancing,  sin^ng  people  have  received  a  puri- 
tanic training  which  continually  thunders  against  ''worldly" 
amusements.    Small  wonder  is  there  that  our  answers  here 
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are  strangely  contradictory  and  that  they  reveal  astonishing 
moral  attitudes. 

Alabama 

Fairly  g^od.  There  is  no  such  thing:  as  dancing  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

As  a- rule  the  young  people  do  not  have  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome 
amusement.     Hence,  their  minds  are  often  wrongly  influenst. 

Very  little  wholesome  amusement  if  any  is  provided  for  the  young 
people,  hence,  they  seek  the  amusement  which  is  not  best  for  them  nor 
for  any  race. 

Wholesome  amusement  for  young  people  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared.with  the  hurtful  amusements,  such  as  gambling,  drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  frequenting  what  is  known  as  "Honky-tonks"  etc. 

The  majority  of  them  seem  to  take  more  delight  in  the  unwholesome. 

The  communities  are  in  poor  condition  as  to  wholesome  amusement. 

As  to  the  wholesome  amusement  for  the  young  people  we  use  such 
as  the  Christian  endeavor,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  libraries. 

None,  save  what  children  from  their  own  resources  create  at  school. 

Some  of  the  people  have  musical  instruments  in  their  homes  to 
amuse  the  young  people.  They  give  entertainments  for  the  young  people, 
and  also  have  a  society  for  the  young  people. 

Very  much  needed.  Very  poor  opportunities  in  this.  Amusement 
places  "for  whites  only"  except  cheap  shows. 

The  lack  of  wholesome  amusement  among  our  people  is  having  its 
unwholesome  effect  upon  the  church.  The  tendency  also  is  to  lessen  the 
charms  which  a  well  ordered  home  should  have  for  the  child  in  its  forma- 
tive period. 

I  find  that  steps  are  being  taken  by  many  intelligent  leaders  to  fur- 
nish the  young  people  with  wholesome  amusements.  Many  are  making 
the  effort  to  eliminate  the  dance  by  the  skating  rink  and  such  other 
amusements  as  will  take  up  their  time  at  times  when  they  usually  go  to 
the  dance  halls. 

There  is  almost  none.  Here  is  the  greatest  avenue  for  the  service 
of  the  social  worker. 

We  are  wofully  lacking  in  this.  The  most  of  the  amusements  for 
our  young  people  are  fumisht  by  white  people  whose  interest  is  financial 
returns. 

They  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  of  wholesome  amusement  for 
children. 

Arkansas 

In  churches  only. 

There  is  no  general  movement  in  this  direction  but  we  feel  the  need 
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of  it  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  another  year  we  mean  to 
start  a  work  of  this  kind.  Most  young  people  are  not  among  the  unedu- 
cated class. 

This  important  work  is  far  below  what  it  should  be  among  the  best 
of  us. 

The  amusements  are  few,  if  any.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  does  not  afford 
any.  There  are  no  play  grounds  or  public  parks.  The  theatre  is  about 
the  only  place  for  amusement    This  not  very  wholesome. 

California 

A  beginning  has  been  made  along  this  line  but  lack  of  means  is  hin- 
dering progress. 

Connecticut 

Fraternal  societies  occupy  much  of  their  time.  The  theatre  and 
dance  halls  form  some  amusement  but  ought  to  be  engaged  in  by  the 
young  under  parental  guidance  or  ministerial  advice,  especially  the 
dances. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  churches  are  seeking  to  furnish  wholesome  amuse- 
ment, but  the  masses  are  not  attracted. 

District  of  Columbia 

The  cheap  picture  shows  more  than  neutralize  the  good  done  by  the 
recent  institution  known  as  the  play-ground. 

School  play-grounds  are  in  existence  but  sex  contact  spoils  most  of 
their  results  for  children  over  twelve.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
are  engaged  in  work  which  are  giving  better  opportunities  for  adolescents, 
but  fundamental  racial  feelings  are  being  disregarded  for  imitation  of 
methods  in  white  institutions  of  same  kind.  Culture  clubs  exist  among 
classes  but  are  offset  by  cheap  dances  which  attract  splendid  female  pos- 
sibilities with  the  usual  results.  Syncopated  music  with  its  sensual 
stimulus  is  in  every  house  with  a  piano  and  dancing  at  any  hour. 

Our  people  are  fairly  well  equipt  in  this  regard  but  we  are  in  need 
of  more  playgrounds. 

Better  classes  of  colored  people  have  wholesome  amusements.  Among 
the  lower  classes  the  amusements  are  not  wholesome. 

Horida 

Woefully  deficient  Too  much  time  devoted  to  getting  ready  for 
heavenly  citizenship;  too  little  for  earthly  citizenship. 

There  are  no  special  arrangements  made  for  amusements  for  chil- 
dren in  and  thruout  this  section.  Hence,  they  seek  their  own  amuse- 
ments. 

The  church  should  furnish  such  but  alas  it  seems  that  the  church 
has  partially  joined  the  rag  time  amusements  which  seem  to  be  the  only 
kind  which  will  draw  a  crowd.    To  build  churches  our  people  seem  wil- 
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ling  to  sacrifice  all. 

What  a  fair-minded  person  wotdd  call  none  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty  years. 

Vaudeville  theatre  and  moving  pictures  are  among  the  chief  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  people. 

The  young  people  are  free  moral  agents  and  are  zealous  in  keeping 
up  with  every  questionable  fad  that  is  brot  into  the  city. 

Very  little  amusement  for  young  people. 

The  gpreatest  amusement  here  for  young  people  is  dancing  and  I  do 
not  consider  this  wholesome. 

There  is  nothing  in  an  organized  way.  The  ballroom  is  the  most 
popular  amusement;  also  cards.  A  good  effort  to  do  something  in  this 
line  has  been  undertaken. 

Georgia 

Not  being  fumisht  as  it  should  be.  Hence  they  amuse  themselves 
with  things  that  destroy  them. 

Leads  our  people  away  from  education  and  refinement. 

We  need  amusement  for  young  folk.  The  manner  of  dancing  and 
playing  cards  has  misled  many. 

Only  two  playgrounds  and  these  only  recently  establisht.  No  parks 
for  them.  They  live  in  the  streets  or  closed  up  in  the  homes.  This  is  a 
condition  found  in  practically  every  southern  city. 

Little  or  no  wholesome  amusement  is  held  out  to  coimtry  children 
aside  from  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  The  Negro  children  hardly  consider 
this  amusement.  Where  the  sexes  are  brot  together  socially  they  are  off 
when  it  comes  to  wholesome  amusement. 

Our  people  go  on  too  many  excursions. 

I  don't  think  as  much  attention  is  given  as  should  be  to  provide  the 
young  people  with  wholesome  amusement. 

Housekeepers  are  supplying  their  parlors  with  pianos  and  organs  and 
are  lavish  in  granting  innocent  amusements. 

Very  little  effort  in  general  is  put  forth  to  better  conditions  along 
this  line.  No  group  seems  to  be  especially  interested  in  this  phase  of 
development.     Some  individal  efforts  are  being  made  to  do  something. 

Illinois 

The  churches  and  Sunday  schools  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  furnish- 
ing a  great  deal  of  wholesome  amusement  in  some  places  and  the  others 
are  seeing  the  need  of  doing  so. 

None  that  I  would  call  wholesome  save  a  few  selected  church  enter- 
tainments and  settlement  affairs. 

Movies,  I  believe,  have  an  unwholesome  effect  upon  the  young  peo- 
ple. Roller  skating,  rag-time  music,  cabaret  songs,  and  ugly  suggestions 
of  the  big  city  are  all  pernicio\is.    The  dancing  clubs  in  ^e  big  cities 
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are  also  vicious. 

Indiana 

A  little  short  on  this  point,  I  think,  but  thru  public  playgrounds  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  schools,  the  junior  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  a  constantly  growing  number  of  home-purchasers  the  condition  is 
growing  better. 

Kentucky 

Wholesome  amusement  has  been  so  unwelcome  that  pleasing  amuse- 
ment has  overwhelmed  it. 

The  Mothers'  Club  and  the  Association  mentioned  above  are  trying 
to  supply  this  great  need,  knowing  that  children  are  truly  social  beings. 

Maryland 

The  Dunbar  Athletic  Club  devotes  a  good  bit  of  its  time  to  provide 
wholesome  amusement  for  the  young.  The  children  are  trained  in  many 
athletic  sports  and  have  several  meets  a  year. 

Very  good,  but  more  stress  should  be  put  on  them  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  improper  amusements. 

Practically  none,  ot^er  than  incidental  amusements  of  the  church 
and  school.    Tendency  to  theatrical  and  house  and  ball  dances  harmful. 

Minnesota 

In  the  abstract,  all  public  amusement  (of  which  there  is  much  here) 
is  open  to  the  race;  yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  need  and  want  of  some- 
thing more  racial  in  character  to  bring  them  more  closely  together  in  so- 
cial contact  and  intercourse. 

Mississippi 

None.  Nor  are  there  any  arrangements  being  made.  No  choice  as 
to  the  kind.    Twenty-five  per  cent  do  not  go  or  allow  their  children  to  go. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  I  could  call  wholesome. 

None.  A  moving  picture  place  is  their  resort;  that  has  a  Negro 
gallery. 

No  play  grounds,  clubs  nor  a  decent  hall  in  the  town. 

Missouri 

There  is  much  being  begun.  The  public  dance  hall  is  still  the  chief 
place  of  amusement. 

Does  not  receive  the  attention  that  should  be  given  it  by  the  parents 
here.  Very  often  as  a  result  boys  and  girls  are  thrown  with  bad  associ- 
ations which  have  their  demoralizing  effects. 

I  think  that  we  are  a  sleeping  people  when  it  comes  to  amusements 
for  young  people.  Little  or  nothing  is  being  done.  Personal  efforts  were 
abandoned  for  lack  of  support. 
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New  Jersey 

Very  little— too  much  of  the  unwholesome;  the  public  dance  hall,  so- 
called  dancing  class,  is  the  worst. 

New  York 

Illiberal  regulations  must  be  abolisht.  Standards  of  many  Christian 
bodies  make  hypocrites  of  the  youth. 

Many  and  a  variety  of  which  they  readily  take  an  active  part.  Ath- 
letics among  boys  greatly  encouraged  and  willingly  and  strenuously  strive 
to  excel. 

North  Carolina 

Slow  on  this  line,  but  they  have  improved.  Somewhat  better  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

No  definite  kinds— sometimes  baseball,  tennis,  croquet,  socials,  etc. 
A  few  have  them  but  this  is  greatly  neglected  in  the  home.  Therefore 
the  streets  and  public  places  draw  many  of  the  young  people  to  resorts  of 
low  repute  and  demoralizing  habits. 

Ohio 

Partly  answered  in  the  preceeding.  There  is  lack  of  wholesome 
amusement  and  we  can  hardly  blame  them  for  their  selection  unless  we 
present  something  else. 

We  have  here  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  is  being  well  patronized  by  them. 
The  women,  too,  are  making  efforts  along  the  same  line. 

Oidahoma 

Real  advancement— popular  lectures,  concerts,  etc. 

We  encourage  such  games  as  baseball,  tennis,  croquet,  basket  ball 
and  the  indoor  gymnastic  exercises  generally.  Our  gn^atest  struggle  in 
this  direction  is  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  dive  Negro  as  seen  in 
the  music  and  dancing. 

Pennsylvania 

The  "Nickelodium"  is  the  only  amusement  and  often  the  children  are 
compelled  to  seek  their  own  amusement. 

There  are  many  clubs  and  centers  for  such  but  they  need  careful  di- 
rection. 

None  but  dancing,  moving  pictures  and  a  low  life  of  vaudeville, 
which  is  running  riot  here  at  the  present,  given  by  the  better  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  their  institutions  and  which  include  all  types  of  dancing. 

'  The  low  dance  hall  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  before  the  com- 
monly used  vaudeville  theatre  and  moving  picture  shows. 

Unfortunately  for  the  colored  people  in  Philadelphia  such  amuse- 
ment is  limited.  Racial  barriers  act  as  retarding  forces  in  the  attain- 
ing of  such  desired  goals.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  time- 
ly g^wing  in  numbers  and  in  financial  strength  and  so  will  soon  be  able 
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to  offer  a  variety  of  healthy  pastimes.  Some  of  the  theatres  and  dance 
halls  accommodate  colored  patrons  while  others  do  not  The  public  parks 
discriminate  very  little. 

Rhode  Island 

Moving:  picture  shows  maintain  a  high  level.  Vaudeville  does  not 
edify.    Showj  generally  fair.     Concerts  and  lectures  uplifting. 

South  Carolina 

None  whatever.  No  reading  room,  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  no  Christian  En- 
deavor or  anything  whatever  to  inspire  the  young  and  therefore,  con- 
sidering all  things,  Camden  people  succeed  wonderfully  well. 

The  development  of  a  true  home  life  and  the  increast  personal  care 
given  to  the  young  in  the  matter  of  educating  them  in  mind  and  heart, 
both  are,  in  my  opinion,  showing  themselves  also  in  the  growth  of  a 
proper  sense  of  the  necessity  that  suitable  and  helpful  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive and  developing  amusement  be  provided;  such  amusement  as  will 
polute  not  the  mind  and  corrupt  not  the  heart  will  attract  and  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  child. 

Tennessee 

Some  are  very  strict.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  could  be 
called  wholesome  amusement.  Our  best  young  people  cannot  mix  with 
them  at  all,  they  are  conducted  in  such  a  bad  manner. 

Not  so  much  being  done  as  might  be  done  considering  the  increasing 
number  of  children  who  are  not  obliged  to  go  into  service  early. 

Very  little  done ~ a  great  need  in  this  line. 

Texas 

Have  about  gone  into  rag-time.  No  one  has  charge  of  affairs  except 
the  Police  Recorder. 

The  places  for  wholesome  amusements  are  few,  especially  for  our 
people. 

Social  centres  are  in  vogue  thruout  the  city  for  pastime  and  amuse- 
ment for  our  young  and  work  a  great  benefit  in  training  the  young  how 
to  amuse  themselves  in  wholesome  games. 

Poorest  sort — poor  concerts,  moving  pictures,  etc. 

None  save  that  provided  by  church  and  school. 

Dancing,  ball  playing. 

Moving  pictures  and  shows. 

Question  not  yet  reacht.  We  have  failed  a  long  time  along  these 
lines  of  g^iving  our  young  inviting  fields  of  pleasure. 

Literary  meeting^s  and  church  socials. 

Not  enough  of  it.  The  children  now  are  amused  by  contact  as  it 
were  at  so  much  per  moving  picture  show,  theatre,  entertainments  of 
various  and  questionable  kinds. 
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The  children  select  their  own  amusement.  The  public  schools  fur- 
nish various  games,  such  as  basket  ball,  tennis,  base  ball,  etc. ,  and  our 
church  is  attempting  the  same. 

They  are  adopting  a  system  of  amusement  as  a  substitute  for  rough- 
er or  coarser  amusements  with  better  results. 

Virginia 

Here  is  a  weak  spot.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  church  people  to  see 
things  with  our  new  Kght. 

Moving  picture  shows  with  vaudeville  for  those  who  delight  in  such 
things  but  the  better  class  of  our  people  are  religiously  inclined. 

West  Virginia 

Has  received  but  little  attention  but  thru  the  Parents'  Union  we 
hope  to  arouse  the  parents.  Indiscriminate  nickelodium  attendance  is 
common  here.  Parents  are  careless  about  attending  different  places  of 
amusement  with  their  children. 

None  whatsoever.  No  playgrounds,  parks,  gymnasiums  even,  con- 
nected with  the  school 

They  are  very  poorly  planned.  Anything  almost  to  be  on  the  go. 
There  are  but  few.  Too  much  night  carousing,  no  outdoor  or  fresh  air 
amusements. 

In  many  sections  t^iey  are  few  and  far  between.  The  dance  halls  are 
the  curse  of  the  day. 

Section  11.     Caring  for  Old  People 

A  last  measure  of  the  family  and  group  tie  is  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  old.  From  early  times  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  have  establisht  old  folks'  homes  and  have  now 
perhaps  a  hundred  such  homes  thruout  the  nation.  Our  cor- 
respondents send  these  answers  to  our  question  concerning 
the  care  of  the  old  people. 

Alabama 

Much  attention  is  given.  Have  old  people's  homes  here  for  colored 
supported  by  the  colored  people. 

Most  of  the  old  people  are  cared  for  by  relatives,  friends,  or  some 
charitable  institution.  Many  of  them  have  acquired  enough  to  maintain 
their  own  support. 

Each  family  is  caring  for  its  old  people. 

Nothing  is  being  done  for  the  old  people  by  way  of  caring  for  them. 

A  committee  of  colored  citizens  have  establisht  an  Old  Folks'  and  Or- 
phans' Home  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  care  for  the  old  people. 
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The  old  people  are  cared  for  by  the  family  and  city. 

There  is  no  organized  effort  to  care  for  the  old  people  nearer  than 
the  city  of  Birmingham. 

Old  people  who  have  homes  or  people  who  are  able  to  see  after  them 
are  cared  for  .by  their  people.  As  a  rule  the  old  people  who  have  not 
someone  to  care  for  them  see  a  very  hard  time. 

Those  of  the  church  are  seen  after. 

There  are  several  old  people's  homes  being  provided  for  and  charit- 
able donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  people. 

Poorly  cared  for  old  folks'  home.  Individuals  take  good  care  of  aged 
parents  in  their  respective  homes. 

The  people  are  very  nice  in  caring  for  old  people.  They  have  a 
society  to  help  the  people,  a  sick  committee  to  visit  and  see  after  them 
and  they  take  up  collections  in  the  church  for  the  old  people. 

Our  home  with  about  six  inmates. 

Women's  clubs  here  do  a  most  commendable  work  in  this  respect, 
especially  the  Dunbar  Club. 

The  churches  and  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions  are  turning 
their  attentions  more  and  more  to  this  most  needed  work.  Our  local 
church  here  has  a  treasury  from  which  it  disburses  monthly  a  stipend  as 
to  its  worthy  poor  old  people.  The  love  and  care  are  growing  propor- 
tionately in  the  home  and  church  as  the  people  are  being  educated  to  it. 

The  principal  way  which  I  know  of  for  caring  for  old  people  is  in  the 
various  old  folks'  homes  establisht  thruout  the  country.  Several  cared 
for  by  contributions  from  churches  and  some  by  local  contributions  in- 
cluding money  and  clothing,  supplies,  etc. 

I  can  point  to  a  good  many  Old  Folks'  Homes  started  and  maintained 
by  colored  women.  Dozens  of  cases  of  young  people  giving  up  education 
and  pleasures  for  aged  parents  come  under  my  notice  annually. 

Very  little  is  done  along  this  line.  We  have  an  Old  Folks'  Home 
and  Orphans'  Home  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  distrest  but  it  is  poor- 
ly provided  for  as  there  is  no  general  awakening  with  interest  in  the 
care  for  the  aged. 

They  are  beginning  now  to  reverence  old  age  more  and  to  make  pro- 
visions for  old  people. 

Arkansas 

Very  much  neglected. 

Our  Women's  Club  and  one  or  two  of  the  churches  assist  the  aged. 

Much  of  it  is  done  by  the  individual  family.  Very  little  organized 
work  for  that  purpose.    One  Old  Folks'  Home. 

There  are  homes  built  for  old  and  decrepit  people,  also  charitable 
hospitals. 

There  is  a  home  for  the  aged  but  few  ever  go  out  to  be  cared  for. 
At  present  there  are  no  inmates. 
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California 

Many  orgranizations  and  the  public  at  large  seem  to  regard  it  their 
duty  to  contribute  to  this  purpose. 

Connecticut 

Nothing  at  present  is  being  done  along  this  line.      Six  years  ago  a 
home  was  started  for  such  but  about  a  year  ago  was  closed  for  lack  of 

funds. 

There  is  a  good  one  of  some  ten  years'  standing  in  New  Haven. 

Home  for  aged  women  supported  by  colored  people  but  no  provision 
made  for  the  aged  men. 

District  of  Columl>ia 

Ancestral  worship  is  a  cult  which  is  not  yet  affected  by  our  people. 
In  return,  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  sent  to  them,  we  hope  that 
China  will  send  to  us,  who  will  teach  us  the  meaning  of  the  fifth  com- 
mandment. 

Commendable  efforts  are  made  to  care  for  the  aged  and  indigent 
but  much  is  needed  to  be  done  in  these  matters. 

Florida 

No  provision  made  in  this  community  for  the  care  of  old  people  and 
no  effort  being  made  to  that  end. 

This  subject  seldom  enters  into  their  religion.  They  do  not  even 
take  care  of  their  worn-out  preachers,  but  appropriate  these  funds  to 
suit  their  own  conveniences. 

Very  little,  if  any,  as  yet  There  is  a  plan  now  on  foot  in  this  com- 
munity that  will  soon  have  a  comfortable  home  for  the  old  and  helpless. 

The  old  people  are  cared  for  in  an  Old  Folks'  Home  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  people  here. 

A  philanthropic  association  by  the  name  of  the  Buckingham- Smith 
Association  left  considerable  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  real  estate,  etc.,  all  of 
which  is  very  valuable  to  the  old  colored  people  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
value  exceeds  over  a  half  million  but  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  white 
man  who  gives  a  small  pittance  to  a  few  now  and  then.  This  gift  is 
worthy  of  investigation  but  the  colored  people  here  seem  afraid  to  tackle 
it.    The  leading  whites  say  that  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

They  die  here  before  they  get  old.  Notwithstanding,  Pensacola  has 
begun  to  operate  an  Old  Folks'  Home  and  Orphan  Home. 

Georgia 

A  growing  necessity.  The  white  people  are  saying  the  Negroes  were 
better  cared  for  in  slavery  than  now.  Too  much  shiftlessness  character- 
ize the  youths  of  to-day.    We  should  wake  to  our  sense  of  duty. 

We  have  two  homes  for  old  people;  one  dependent  upon  the  general 
public  and  the  other  supported  by  the  Steward  A.  M.  E.  Church. 
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The  old  people  are  cared  for  by  the  famil*    ■*''"• 

There  is  no  organized  effort  to  care  fr  >^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  «^*^  ^^^*^ 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  y  needy. 

Old  people  who  have  homes  or  r  ./ ^^  ^ity.  The  Carter  Old  Folks' 
are  cared  for  .by  their  people.  '  /^'^  largely  sectarian  in  its  admis- 
someone  to  care  for  them  see      ,  v,^  ^'"" 

Those  of  the  church  ar^     .    W^^^  ^^  church  and  society. 

There  are  several  ol*'        ;  ;i«  ^^^^  esteblisht  in  many  places, 
able  donations  for  the  *       '-■^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  P®^P^®  **  ^  institution. 

Poorly  cared  fo'  </^^^  ^®"  ^®"  ^^^^  ^®''- 

parents  in  their  r     .  V'^>te  for  <^hem.    They  are  left  to  individual  care 

The  peopk  '  •  ^5^^*'"'  ^  number  are  cared  for  by  their  former 
society  to  h*-'     ,.'>^ 


and  they  *  * ''Ci*''^  r^  homes  for  the  old,  both   North  and  South,  and   1 

Our        <y^^^^?*'^^nerously  supporting  them  as  any  other  race. 


The 


♦  J>'^/^  ^  homes  for  the  old,  h 

w.        z-^'^?*'^  onerously  supporting 
W         '''^jf^%d  Folks'  Home. 
esp€        ^yf'"'  llliaois 

^.  ^03  to  be  a  growing  pride  in  the  Old  Folks'  Home. 

ff^^  establishing  them  and  ths  Woman's  Clubs  a3  well. 
Mf^'^^^ f^ent  upon  charity;  no  organized  effort. 

Kentucky 

^^^  for  as  best  we  can  under  present  conditions.      No  home  for 

^yet  they  do  not  suffer. 

^^ I  really  believe  better  efforts  would  be  put  forth  in  this  respect  if 

^wg  Negro's  salary  was  better.    His  spirit  is  willing  but  his  pocket  weak. 

No  hospital  nor  home  for  the  aged  and  helpless.      Lodges  and  other 

^an table  organizations  contribute  to  the  needy. 

We  have  a  home  for  the  old  and  infirm  which  is  fairly  well  supported 
by  the  race. 

Lotiisiaaa 

There  are  two  homes  in  New  Orleans  for  the  old  people:  'The 
Lafon"  and  * 'Faith  Home".  In  my  home,  committees  are  organized  to 
erect  an  Old  Folks'  Home. 

There  are  many  benevolent  societies  whose  mission  is  the  care  of  the 
old  and  helpless.    The  churches  are  doing  much  along  this  line. 

Maryland 

Homes  for  aged  conducted  by  the  M.  E.  Church  and  another  by 
Bethel  A.  M.  EI  Church.  Then  there  is  still  another  shelter  or  home  for 
the  aged. 

Mothers,  fathers  and  relatives  are  seldom  neglected  altfao  they  are 
not  as  well  lookt  after  as  are  the  Hebrew  parents.    This  should  be  lookt 
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-now  of  only  one  home  not  conducted  under  auspices  of  some 

Mississippi 

e  caring  for  old  people  all  right  in  my  churches, 
id  Folks'  Home  managed  by  a  club  of  Christian  women;  non- 
.iimational.    They  have  a  small  home  and  a  feW  old  people  in  it. 

Missouri 

An  Old  Folks'  Home  is  maintained,  but  it  is  not  at  all  creditable  to 
the  people. 

An  old  and  invalid  hospital  home.  In  place  of  the  old  people  going 
to  the  poor  farm,  we  get  the  County  Courts  to  let  us  have  them  in  the 
Hospital  and  g^ve  us  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  them  at  the  poor  farm 
and  we  beg  the  rest  of  the  money  necessary. 

Little  generally  done.  As  individuals,  our  people  are  proud  and  care 
for  their  old  in  a  very  creditable  way.  Our  people  remain  young  and  we 
have  very  few  real  old  and  helpless  people. 

New  Jersey 

A  home  with  limited  improvements  is  being  developt  in  Newark. 

New  York 

In  a  community  so  small  as  this,  the  number  of  old  people  is,  of 
course,  not  large.  There  is  no  "Old  Folks'  Home"  here;  yet,  I  know  of 
none  of  the  old  people  here  that  are  not  fairly  well  cared  for.  The 
churches  here,  regardless  of  color  or  race,  look  out  for  such. 

Great  interest  manifested  in  the  past  ten  years  due,  I  think,  to  the 
fact  that  white  people  are  gradually  withdrawing  their  support  along 
this  line. 

Seemingly  indifferent  except  among  the  colored  Catholics  and  Episco- 
palians. 

North  Carolina 

Quite  dutiful  in  way  of  Old  Folks'  Home. 

I  have  noted  in  many  places  that  great  care  is  g^ven  the  old. 

Ohio 

All  things  considered,  I  think  we  are  to  be  commended  on  the  care 
given.  I  can  call  to  mind  a  dozen  families  who  are  caring  for  their  aged 
parents  respectfully  and  not  one  where  their  parents  are  on  charity. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  other  kind  however. 

Olclahoma 

This  duty  is  performed  very  largely  thru  the  church  organizations. 
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PeDosylvania 

Some  commendable  enterprises  are  on  foot  for  caring  for  the  aged 
which  is  very  commendable  for  the  colored  people.  The  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People  is  located  here. 

Philadelphia  has,  perhaps,  the  best  home  for  old  folks  in  the  country. 
The  churches  are  beginning  to  provide  for  their  aged. 

Satisfactorily  met  with.  Churches  and  small  charitable  bodies  make 
provision  for  the  aged.  This  is  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  lamentable 
neglect  observed  twenty  or  more  years  ago  and  as  is  met  with  in  un- 
civilized countries. 

Rhode  Island 

The  state  maintains  an  institution.  Our  people  have  a  home  in 
Providence,  which  is  supported  in  part  by  contributions  from  clubs  run 
by  leaders  of  the  race. 

South  Carolina 

The  lessened  number  of  our  old  people  proportionately  now  found  in 
poor  houses  and  on  the  streets  as  beggars,  and  as  subjects  and  objects 
of  public  charity,  convinces  me  that  they  are  being  cared  for  more  suc- 
cessfully by  their  own  relatives  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  Many 
of  the  secret  societies  and  charitable  orders  among  our  people  too,  are 
largely  supplementing  what  is  being  done  in  private  homes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  aged. 

Tennessee 

They  are  establishing  and  maintaining  an  Old  Folks'  Home. 

Not  much  provision.  ESven  the  county  does  not  provide  a  place  for 
tiiem,  altho  it  will  appropriate  a  small  sum  for  their  maintenance  if  they 
are  in  some  home.  Some  lodges  provide  a  home  for  the  old  and  orphans. 
They  are  generally  very  kindly  cared  for  by  some  member  of  the  family 
or  friend. 

In  the  main,  by  the  various  benevolent  org^anizations.  There  is  no 
special  suffering  here.  All  things  considered,  they  are  lookt  after  very 
well. 

Nothing  systematic.  Personal  response  as  occasion  calls  is  most 
gratifying. 

Texas 

The  fraternal  and  benevolent  societies  and  church  organizations  are 
doing  much  in  this  direction,  the  sick  and  feeble  being  cared  for  and  the 
dead  being  buried. 

Greater  interest  being  taken.    Old  Folks'  Homes  being  establisht. 
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Lookt  after  by  various  charity  clubs  but  there  is  not  an  establisht 
institution  in  the  city  to  care  for  the  aged  That  has  been  and  is  shame- 
fully neglected. 

Outside  of  societies,  there  is  little  care  for  the  aged. 

On  a  whole,  there  are  a  few  old  paupers  among  our  people  consider- 
ing the  large  number  of  aged  Negroes.  Fine  examples  of  filial  loyalty 
to  aged  parents  and  relatives  are  not  rare. 

Most  excellent.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  Negro's  Home  is  an  old 
folks  home  as  well  as  an  orphan  asylum. 

In  Texas,  our  people  are  becoming  aroused  on  this  subject.  While 
several  meagre  attempts  have  been  made  to  help  the  aged,  last  week 
the  Baptist  Conventions  of  Texas  raised  several  thousand  dollars  to  con- 
struct a  building.    Ten  acres  of  land  paid  for  here  in  Houston,  Texas. 

Virginia 

My  observation  is  that  while  many  old  people  are  neglected,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  better  cared  for  than  formerly. 

There  is  no  organized  charity  but  the  aged  are  taken  care  of  by  their 
relatives.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  an  aged  or  helpless  per- 
son has  been  neglected. 

I  know  of  numbers  of  old  people  who  have  been  helpt  and  cared  for. 
I  have  in  mind  also  the  caring  for  older  parents  by  the  children. 

West  Virginia 

Only  family  care.     No  institutions. 

A  healthy  sympathy  is  growing.  The  needs  are  being  fairly  well 
lookt  after  thru  relatives,  benevolent  societies  and  the  Church. 


Section  12.    The  Church 

Our  publication  of  ten  years  ago,  7he  Negro  Churchy 
went  80  thoroly  into  the  subject  of  the  history  and  function 
^-^f  the  Negro  church  that  little  needs  to  be  added.  In  1906 
the  United  States  government  publisht  a  census  of  churches. 
The  following  tables  were  compiled  from  this  government 
report    They  present  statistics  of  interest  to  this  study. 
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Church  orsraniauitions  among:  Nes:ro  Americans 


DENOMINATION 


All  denominations,  consistinjT  in  whole  or  in  part  of  colored  orsanizationa 

Denominations  consistincr  wholly  of  colored  organizations 

BaptiH  Bodies 

Baptist  National  Convention 

Ck>lored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America 

United  American  Freewill  Baptists 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ 

Churches  of  the  Living  God 

Church  of  the  Livingr  God  (Christian  Workers  for  Friendship)    .... 

Church  of  the  Llvinar  God  (Apostolic  Church) 

Church  of  Christ  in  God 

Evangelistic  Associations 

Voluntary  Missionary  Society  in  America 

Free  Christian  Zxon  Church  of  Christ 

Methodist  Bodies 

Union  Amer.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

Conjrrefirational  Methodist  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church 

Reformed  Methodist  Union  Episcopal  Church 

Evangrelist  Missionary  Church 

Presbyterian  Bodies 

Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Denominations  consistinff  in  part  of  colored  organizations 

Adventist  Bodies 

Advent  Christian  Church 

Seventh-day  Adventist  Denomination 

Baptist  Bodies 

Baptists — Northern  Convention 

Baptists — Southern  Convention 

Free  Baptists 

Primitive  Baptists 

Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists 

Christians— (Christian  Connection) 

Churches  of  God  in  N.  Amer.,  Gen.  Eldership  of  the 

Confirrefirationalists 

Disriplen  or  Christians 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Churches  of  Christ 

Independent  Churches 

Lutheran  Bodies 

United  Synod  of  the  Evangrelical  Lutheran  C%urch  in  the  South  .   . 

General  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  North  America  .   . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Synodical  CTonference  of  America 

Methodist  Bodies 

Methodi&t  Episcopal  Church 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  in  America 

Independent  Metiicdists 

Moravian  Bodies 

Moravian  Church  (Unitas  Fratum)       

Presbyterian  Bodies 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South 

Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America   .   . 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Reformed  Bodies 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church 

Roman  Cath<  lie  (Church 

United  Brethren  Bodies 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
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WHAT  IS  THE  CHURCH  DOING  ALONG  THESE  LINES  OF  SOCIAL 

UPLIIFT? 

Alabama 

It  is  trying  to  do  and  is  doing  much  good. 

Very  little. 

The  church  is  doing  well  but  since  it  is  such  a  potent  factor  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement  When  other  institutions  fail  in  their  appeal 
the  church  can  wield  an  influence. 

Most  of  the  churches  do  nothing  for  the  colored  citizens  generally — 
and  little  for  their  own  denominations  aside  from  annual  picnics,  occa- 
sionally supervising  a  colored  lecturer  but  not  settlement  work  outside 
of  their  own  churches  of  any  note. 

Nothing.     She  is  asleep. 

The  churches  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  improve  the  people 
along  these  lines  but  are  progressing  very  slowly,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  churches  are  being  led  by  ignorant  but  zealous  minis- 
ters—zealous avariciously,  spectacularly  and  superficially. 

The  church  is  not  doing  very  much  along  this  line. 

The  churches  are  beginning  to  work  to  educate  the  people  along 
these  lines. 

I  think  really,  churches  should  be  the  principal  means  to  rectify  these 
conditions.    They  are  somewhat  asleep. 

All  branches  of  the  Christian  churches  thruout  this  section  seem  to 
have  awakened  along  the  lines  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  old  and 
young. 

Not  as  much  as  might  be  expected.  More  intelligence  and  a  better 
quality  (not  a  bigger  quantity)  of  religion  is  needed. 

In  the  church  we  have  a  regular  department  which  makes  special 
provision  for  its  worn  out  ministers  and  the  widows  of  deceast  ministers. 
The  results  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  would  have  them  but  we  are 
far  from  doing  nothing.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  distributed  thru  this 
one  department  every  year  to  widows  and  orphan^  of  our  church.  This 
is  true  of  other  churches  right  here  in  this  state  and  southland. 

The  church  is  doing  some  good  work. 

All  it  can  but  it  seems  that  very  little  good  is  done. 

Many  churches  have  benevolent  societies  connected  with  them.  The 
lodges  are  taking  the  lead  in  this  respect,  however. 

Sorry  to  say  that  the  church  seems  backward  along  these  lines.  The 
Negro  minister  has  not  yet  been  trained  for  social  service.  He  is  a 
slave  still  to  the  old  individualism.  At  present  the  school  is  the  chief 
agency  along  these  lines. 

As  such,  the  churches  are  doing  nothing  along  these  lines  and  be- 
coming more  interested  in  worldly  things. 
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Arkansas 

The  churches,  I  think,  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  above  condi- 
tions. 

Some  of  its  duty  but  not  all.    There  is  a  vast  room  for  improvement. 

Nothing.  Our  pastors  are  advising  all  the  time  but  the  people  are 
far  from  us  so  we  can't  do  anything  but  tell  them  and  give  the  plans. 
The  regular  societies  connected  with  all  the  churches  do  their  part.  Near- 
ly every  church  has  its  special  young  people's  society  and  occasional  con- 
cert or  social— that  is  about  ail.  The  churches  mostly  content  them- 
selves with  frowning  upon  conditions  without  taking  the  lead  in  substi- 
tuting better  ones. 

The  churches  are  trying  to  do  what  they  can  to  effect  for  good  the 
lives  of  those  within  their  reach.    Their  influence  is  far-reaching. 

California 

The  church  is  assisting  nobly  in  all  this  general  work  of  uplifting. 

Connecticut 

Altogether  too  little.  Individuals  are  helpt  but  many  I  fear  go  un- 
aided. The  large  Episcopal  churches  of  this  and  other  cities  spend  much 
money  in  rendering  help  but  the  smaller  ones  fail  to  do  the  little  they 
might  do.  Aside  from  ordinary  church  work  we  have  Saturday  morning 
classes  for  girls  in  sewing  and  physical  culture  with  paid  teachers;  Sat- 
urday afternoon  classes  for  boys  in  electrical  experiments,  photography 
and  physical  culture;  weekly  free  socials  for  young  people.  We  continue 
to  support  our  poor. 

Delaware 

All  that  is  in  its  power. 

District  of  Columbia 

Rather,  what  effect  have  these  conditions  on  the  church?  The  church 
is  less  concerned  about  the  improvement  of  morals  and  manners  and  per- 
sonal honesty,  the  home  life,  the  rearing  of  children,  etc.,  than  about  get- 
ting money  and  preacl^ing  the  gospel  of  materialism. 

Ministers  as  a  whole  are  active  social  forces  but  the  church  as  an  in- 
stitution is  hardly  maintaining  its  own  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago. 

The  young  peoples'  societies  are  largely  literary  in  their  nature  and 
the  Sunday  school  is  perfunctory.  Intensive  study  of  Bible  history  is 
neglected  and  little  interest  is  manifested  in  social  activities  outside  of 
the  church  as  a  unit  of  property.  Even  church  weddings  are  less  com- 
mon. Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches  seem  to  be  striving  to  imitate  the 
activities  of  their  parents.  Moving  pictures  and  spectacular  entertain- 
ments take  much  time  formerly  given  to  church  activities.  The  liegro 
Protestant  church  needs  to  learn  the  truth  uttered  by  Van  Dyke  some- 
where,    ''The  man  who  aims  to  save  his  own  soul  is  on  the  road  to 
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Heaven  but  will  never  arrive;  while  he  who  serves  his  fellows  cannot 
miss  the  goal". 

The  church  is  doing  its  part  and  in  many  instances  more  than  its 
part  along  these  lines. 

Rorida 

Some  of  the  churches  are  doing  some  good  while  most  of  the  smaller 
ones  only  preach  Heaven  and  Hell  and  never  tell  their  people  how  to  live 
each  day. 

Raises  collections. 

Failing  sadly  taken  by  and  large. 

Nothing  worth  while. 

All  she  can  do  to  better  the  conditions. 

Nothing.  The  churches  now  are  clamoring  for  money,  money  and 
are  neglecting  even  the  souls  of  men. 

The  church  is  failing  miserably  in  every  one  of  the  above  questions 
and  should  be  severely  held  responsible.  They  fail  to  take  proper  action 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  people.  The  majority 
of  the  ministers  are  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be  and  the  people  very 
often  complain  to  no  purpose. 

The  church  is  a  potent  factor  on  these  lines  and  is  doing  a  deal  of 
good  in  the  uplift  of  our  people. 

Some  churches  are  working  faithfully  while  others  are  dead  or  dying. 

The  churches  are  helping  all  these  organizations  whenever  called  up- 
on to  do  so.  Th?y  also  help  the  orphanage  and  rescue  home  for  way 
ward  boys  and  girls. 

The  indifference  of  the  church  is  the  result  of  its  heavy  denomina- 
tional alliances.  The  minister  theoretically  exhorts,  criticises,  and  de- 
nounces; but  actively  he  is  very  busy  in  getting  the  money  from  any 
source  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  denomination.  Hence,  the  church  is 
not  doing  anything  along  local  lines  but  complaining  and  resenting  in- 
sinuations. 

Contributing  to  an  undenominational  city  home  for  infirm  also  to 
Baptist  State  H  ^me  and  then  caring  for  our  own  aged  by  a  Poor  Saints' 
Fund,  a  free  dinner  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month,  two  benevolent 
and  burial  societies  for  members  of  the  church. 

Practically  nothing.  The  spiritual  life  of  most  of  the  churches  we 
regret  to  say  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Georgia 

Untold  good  toward  helping  to  better  their  conditions  on  all  lines. 

Nothing.  The  societies  have  taken  them  away  from  the  church  and 
we  can't  get  them  to  see  that  the  souls  of  them  are  in  need. 

The  church  does  not  take,  I  think,  altogether  the  right  step  on  the 
lines  of  care.     Why?     Because  we  have  too  many  pcor  preachers  who 
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look  too  hard  for  themselves  and  do  not  think  of  their  friends. 

I  think  the  churches  are  carrying  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden. 

Nothing.  The  pastors  of  the  churches  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
their  only  mission  in  life  outside  of  making  a  loud  noise  in  church  ser- 
vice is  to  raise  money  for  themselves.  While  this  is  not  the  case  always 
the  majority  of  them  act  in  that  manner  and  this  is  the  bane  of  our  peo- 
ples' progress  as  the  ministers  exercise  the  greatest  amount  of  influence. 

I  think  the  church  is  doing  the  best  it  can  along  these  lines. 

The  Methodist  churches  are  doing  nothing.  The  Baptists  are  doing 
a  little;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  our 
people  to  be  reacht,  their  work  is  but  a  drop  in  the  great  bucket.  Here 
is  where  I  think  our  churches  are  practically  failures.  Oh,  the  improve- 
ment that  is  needed  in  this  line!  And  the  strange  thing  about  the  whole 
matter  is  that  so  few  ministers  take  time  or  have  the  time  to  think  of 
these  g^at  questions  that  to  my  mind  are  to  be  found  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  church  work. 

A  little  something,  not  much;  but  what  is  being  done  in  this  part  of 
the  Lord's  world  is  being  done  by  the  church. 

The  church  is  doing  most  along  these  lines  by  establishing  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  the  many  small  domestic  schools  which  it  maintains. 
The  Negro  pulpit  is  well  up  on  teaching  religion  but  deficient  in  the 
science  of  hygiene  and  the  rules  of  right  living. 

Very  little  as  the  minister  is  almost  alone  so  far  as  this  work  is  con- 
cerned. 

Practically  nothing. 

The  churches  seem  to  be  doing  all  they  can  along  these  lines;  the 
''higher-ups"  ought  to  feel  more  in  sympathy  with  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate. 

The  church  is  the  greatest  force  along  many  of  these  lines. 

Untold  good  along  these  lines.  We  have  very  nearly  all  first  class 
ministers  in  town  and  they  are  doing  good,  by  meeting  once  a  week  and 
discussing  the  many  thinfi:s  mentioned  here. 

Taking  a  very  little  interest. 

Illinois 

Lending  their  support  quite  freely  to  charitable  institutions. 

Nothing.  City  and  state  authorities  protect  places  which  are  breed- 
ing crime  and  criminals  and  the  preachers  have  made  no  organized  ef- 
fort to  destroy  these  places. 

Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing  because  they  are  too  busy  trying  to 
see  who  can  build  the  finest  church  and  fighting  among  themselves,  es- 
pecially the  Baptists.  The  Methodist  some  better,  yet,  not  what  they 
should  be. 

Cannot  say  as  I  believe  in  any  religion  that  has  a  Jim  Crow  attach- 
ment. 
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Making  some  effort  but  accomplishing  less  than  we  would  expect. 

The  church  may  be  moving  on.  It  does  call  for  penny  collections  to 
devote  to  worthy  charity  but  there  is  some  doubt  prevalent  as  to  wheth- 
er such  collections  are  always  devoted  to  the  causes  for  which  they  are 
raised.  The  churches  are  still  the  great  sun  of  Negro  life.  I  think  too 
much  is  intrusted  to  the  preachers. 

Not  so  much  as  possible,  that  is  in  my  opinion. 

Nothing  to  my  knowledge. 

Indiana 

The  Missionary  Baptists  of  the  state  have  just  establisht  a  home  for 
superannuated  ministers  and  their  wives  and  for  worthy  aged  of  that  de- 
nomination. Once  a  month,  the  representative  of  the  Alpha  Home  lo- 
cated here  (Indianapolis)  takes  up  in  various  churches  a  collection  for 
that  institution,  which  is  establisht  for  aged  colored  women.  Formerly, 
the  'superannuated  and  aged  women  were  left  to  the  poor  house  and  pub- 
lic hospitals. 

Practically  nothing.  Ladies' Club  doing  excellent  work.  Civic  Leag^ue 
also  is  especially  interested  in  this  work. 

Kansas 

Church  leaders  are  selfish.  Money  getting  is  their  chief  interest. 
The  Baptist  church  has  a  home  for  the  aged  but  is  neglecting  it. 

Here  and  there  may  be  found  a  church  which  is  wielding  a  definite, 
wholesome  infhience  upon  the  community.  There  is  a  great  field  for  con- 
structive work  by  each  church. 

Kentucky 

I  think  the  churches  are  doing  their  best  along  this  line. 

Nothing  special. 

Not  doing  its  full  duty  along  these  lines,  yet,  I  find  it  taking  a  more 
positive  stand  for  the  general  uplift  of  the  people.  To  me  the  future 
seems  bright. 

Just  enough  to  be  well  reprimanded  and  enforced  to  do  better. 

Some  are  doing  much  but  most  carry  heavy  debts  and  are  trying  to 
out  do  each  other  in  raising  money  and  erecting  great  church  buildings. 

Some  excellent  work  on  or  along  this  line. 

Not  as  active  in  actual  work  and  endeavor  as  it  should  be. 

Not  much.    Preachers  mercenary. 

Many  are  being  helpt  in  all  churches  and  yet,  not  as  they  should. 

Louisiana 

Great  good,  both  religiously  and  morally.  We  have  one  main  hin- 
drance, that  is,  a  deficient  ministry.  We  will  rejoice  when  the  time 
will  come  that  our  ministers  will  be  better  prepared. 

Take  great  interest  in  the  work  as  to  the  interest  of  both  old  and 
young.    The  Methodist  churches  of  this  county  are  in  lead  of  the    work. 
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In  some  localities,  manly  efforts  are  made  with  ministers  of  charches 
and  Sunday  school  teachers.  The  ignorance  of  the  pulpit  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  minister  with  respect  to  his  race  is  a  great  hindrance. 

Its  best;  but  there  are  not  enough  intelligent  ministers  in  this  com- 
munity to  do  any  real  benefit  to  the  colored  people. 

Maryland 

They  give  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  the  topics  thru  their 
leagues  and  other  young  people's  meeting^,  Mothers'  Day,  and  special 
exercises  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  by  missionary  work. 

Particularly  M.  E.  and  A.  M.  E.  provide  homes.  The  Baptists  make 
donations  of  money,  etc. ,  to  the  needy. 

Mississippi 

All  that  is  done. 

Of  the  six  colored  churches  at  Indianola,  all  of  tbem  do  something 
towards  the  caring  for  the  aged. 

Nothing  in  a  general  way.  In  a  few  personal  or  individual  cases, 
it  puts  forth  small  efforts. 

Not  anything  along  these  lines— only  after  all  of  the  money  they  can 
get  for  the  preachers. 

Nothing  as  to  amusement.    Little  as  to  the  care  of  the  aged. 

Almost  nothing.  In  fact,  here  there  are  by  far  too  many  churches. 
Most  of  them  are  heavily  in  debt  and  they  are  in  a  constant  strain  for 
a  very  humble  existence.  They  beg  the  public  regularly  for  support  but 
do  little  moral  or  charity  work.  The  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches 
have  a  school  each. 

Missouri 

Practically  nothing. 

Only  beginning  to  give  attention  to  these  things.  Establishing  itself 
and  acquiring  property  has  been  the  church's  main  object  thus  far. 

Far  less  than  it  should  be.  Not  yet  awake  to  its  duty  along  this 
line. 

It  has  organized  Missionary  Societies,  B.  Y.  P.  U. ,  Old  Folks'  Home 
and  a  Youog  People's  League. 

Only  a  feeble  effort.     We  are  mostly  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

Practically  nothing.  Our  ministers  are  uneducated,  well  meaning 
but  not  seriously  interested  in  anything  except  making  a  financial  suc- 
cess with  the  church,  upbuilding  the  parsonage,  etc. 

New  Jersey 

All  that  it  can  do.  It  is  limited  on  account  of  the  poverty  and  lack 
of  appreciation  on  part  of  the  non-church  people,  who  will  not  accept 
the  help  of  the  church,  who  will  not  go  to  the  church  or  permit  the 
church  to  come  to  them. 
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New  York 

Not  as  much  as  it  could  have  done.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  handi- 
capt  with  an  ignorant  ministry— a  ministry  without  an  ideal.  However, 
better  days  are  now  expected  along  this  line  and  better  work  can  reason- 
ably be  expected. 

The  Mother  Church  here  (white)  of  which  mine  (colored)  is  a  mission, 
takes  deep  and  active  interest  in  the  well  being  of  the  Negro  citizens  of 
this  village  and  of  those  in  the  vicinity  round  about;  ample  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  general  needs  and  well-being  of  the  people. 

Not  much.  If  colored  ministers  would  preach  Christ  crucified  and 
the  Bible,  and  discipline  based  upon  the  Ten  (Commandments,  emphasis- 
ing the  Seventh  and  Ninth,  the  church  would  be  a  better  and  a  greater 
force. 

The  church  cares  for  some  of  the  sick  and  destitute,  provides  some 
amusements,  but  has  no  organized  effort  as  to  home  life.  The  matter  of 
church  attendance  and  collections  is  emphasized  by  the  churches. 

A  great  work  along  the  line  of  caring  for  the  aged;  along  other  lines, 
the  church  seems  to  fall  far  from  doing  much  good.  In  my  opinion,  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  too  many  young  people  in  the  church  are  immoral. 
Many  old  people  in  the  church  have  immoral  past  lives. 

Impossible  to  tabulate  all  of  the  activities  of  the  churches  even  along 
these  lines;  but  I  believe  I  can  say  they  are  aware  of  the  needs  and  up  to 
their  financial  ability  are  seeking  to  meet  them. 

Catholics  and  Episcopalians  something— others  very  little. 

North  Carolina 

A  good  record  on  these  things  and  looking  for  a  brighter  future. 

Very  little  or  nothing. 

Does  much  in  this  direction.  It  makes  offerings  to  the  sick  and  poor 
as  a  free-will  offering,  yet,  it  does  not  do  as  much  as  it  should. 

Nothing  in  an  organized  way.  (^Collections  are  raised  regularly  to  aid 
the  old  and  the  sick. 

Each  one  is  doing  some  work  in  its  own  way.  We  have  not  an 
organization  among  them  or  among  the  ministers. 

Scarcely  anything  except  in  a  general  way.  There  is  not  any  united 
work  of  any  consequence  by  the  churches  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Introducing  harmless  and  healthful  games. 

Nothing,  except  giving  of  contributions  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  poor,  disabled  and  afflicted. 

More  for  the  general  uplift  of  our  people  than  ever  before  in  all  its 
history. 

^  The  Home  Missionary  societies  have  made  efforts  along  these  lines 
but  really  it  seems  that  district  schools,  foreign  missions,  and  orphans 
homes  are  the  greatest  problems  of  the  church. 
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Ohio 

Gradually  awaking  to  the  real  sense  of  its  real  duty,  rather  than  the 
Lodge  doing  it  all.    Our  missionary  societies  are  doing  a  grand  work. 

Not  much.  It  cannot  as  it  seems  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses  and  keep  out  of  debt.  There  ought  to  be  fewer  churches 
and  larger  congregations.  We  need  to  study  up  in  Church  Economy. 
Our  pastor  can  preach  to  a  thousand  as  easily  as  to  a  hundred,  then  the 
salary  of  the  other  two  pastors  would  be  better. 

Oklahoma 

Absolutely  nothing. 

Nothing;  they  are  for  themselves  and  the  preacher. 

The  church  is  very  liberal  toward  its  individual  members. 

More  fine  churches  than  any. city  in  the  Union  and  fighting  every 
degrading  influence. 

The  church  is  a  negligible  force  in  this  section.  The  rank  and  file 
of  our  ministry  is  uneducated  and  immoral.  Hence,  no  appeal  is  made 
to  the  younger  classes  of  our  people,  and  as  a  result  there  is  no  growth 
in  our  churches.  The  church  in  Western  Oklahoma  is  almost  entirely  de- 
void of  influence. 

Pennsylvania 

Practically  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  note.  The  average  church  is 
so  deeply  in  debt  that  it  takes  all  of  its  energies  to  look  out  for  its  debt. 

Nothing  but  getting  the  money  and  the  trustees  are  poor  examples 
from  a  moral  standpoint.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  church  leaders 
and  on  the  whole  those  in  church  are  more  immoral  than  the  non-church 
goers. 

As  a  moral  force,  the  church  may  be  doing  much,  but  as  an  organiz- 
ation, it  is  not  so  much  felt.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  diflicult  to  get  a  united 
movement  of  it  as  an  organization  in  a  given  direction  for  social  or  politi- 
cal betterment 

Found  wanting    "Money  Crazy." 

They  are  doing  something,  but  might  do  more.  I  would  say  com- 
paratively, the  little  church  in  the  community,  gives  more  than  some 
wealthy  congregations. 

While  the  church  makes  a  noble  effort  to  combat  existing  evils,  and 
to  encourage  good  actions  and  intentions,  yet,  with  the  exercise  of  less 
sectarian  selfishness  and  a  leaning  toward  progressive  lines,  the  masses 
would  be  more  generally  benefited,  socially  and  industrially.  The  church, 
which  has  always  been  the  pioneer  in  advancement,  ofttimes,  thru  the 
changing  of  its  leaders,  lags  by  the  wayside;  and  thus,  allows  science,  the 
co-discoverer  of  truth,  to  surpass  it  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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Rhode  Island 

I  believe  all  four  churches  here  are  working  along  these  lines  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability  and  they  are  heartily  supported  by 
the  people;  yet  we  are  often  guilty  of  more  zeal  than  knowledge. 

South  Carolina 

The  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances  but  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

More  than  they  have  ever  done  in  helping  on  in  the  good  work  men- 
tioned under  the  above  questions.  There  is  a  less  and  less  influence  now 
being  exerted  by  the  ministerial  hobo  and  vicious  "whangdoodle"  in  the 
pulpit  than  before.  The  preacher  who  succeeds  is  finding  that  it  re- 
quires more  than  a  strong  voice  and  a  saintly  moan  and  hallelujah  groan 
to  hold  a  respectable  charge  these  days  and  that  religious  life  must  more 
and  more  show  itself. 

Recognizing  and  performing  its  duty. 

The  average  church  is  not  doing  much. 

Tennessee 

We  have  seven  handsome  churches  which  are  in  a  prosperous  and 
thriving  condition  and  are  doing  much  good  for  the  uplifting  of  our  peo- 
ple. Each  church  has  its  B.  Y.  P.  U.  or  other  society  for  the  uplift  of 
our  people. 

Giving  moral  encouragement  to  all  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
the  race. 

Along  some  lines,  active.     Along  others,  silent  or  indifferent. 

Not  as  much  as  the  lodges.  There  is  a  number  of  lodges  and  every 
one  belongs  to  one  or  more  lodges  and  insurances  and  in  that  way  every- 
body is  cared  for;  but  the  churches  are  doing  very  little  altho  people 
have  church  pride.  We  have  seven  good  churches,  four  brick,  three 
frame  and  people  attend  well  and  think  a  great  deal  of  their  churches. 

Some  do  something,  others  nothing.  It  too  often  happens  that  those 
who  could  do  the  most  good  along  these  lines,  afford  an  opportunity  for 
immorality.  Decency,  morality  and  character  are  foreign  to  many. 
Piety  is  unpopular.  I  regret  to  say  that  their  training  and  influence  do 
not  contribute  to  righteousness,  edification  and  elevation. 

Texas 

Some  do  well,  while  others  devote  little,  if  any  to  same. 

In  connection  with  the  societies  mentioned,  is  doing  a  good,  commend- 
able work. 

They  help  some  along  these  lines  but  not  as  they  could  or  should;  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  out  of  ten  churches,  nine  are  led  by  ignorant, 
mercenary  ministers,  whose  only  aim  is  self  gain.  The  secret  orders  do 
more  for  the  uplift  than  the  churches. 
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Positively  doing  the  least  of  all. 

Some  of  them  are  really  retarding  the  progress  of  the  race.  Others 
are  doing  good  work  in  the  educational  and  moral  uplift  of  the  race. 
Many  of  them  by  the  example  of  their  preachers  and  leading  men  are 
sending  more  to  hell  than  they  are  saving  for  heaven. 

The  church  does  very  little  more  than  collect  money. 

The  church  is  the  most  active  force  working  among  our  people.  It 
is  often  pointed  out  that  the  church  does  too  little,  but  however,  the 
church  does  most  and  very  often  all  that  it  can,  and  all  that  is  done. 
The  Colored  church  is  poor  in  money  and  workers,  yet  it  does  almost  all 
that  is  done  for  our  people  along  lines  of  moral  uplift.  Too  little  is  be- 
ing done;  that  is  true;  but  the  church  alone  deserves  credit  for  what  it  is 
doing. 

Our  church  is  doing  very  little.     It  is  in  its  infancy. 

Very  little.  The  churches  have  failed  to  unite  their  forces  as  a 
church.  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  our  aged.  We  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  awake  our  people  along  this  line. 

The  church  is  trying  to  meet  these  conditions  and  fill  them  but  has 
not  been  able  to.  I  believe  the  church  would,  if  it  were  not  a  question 
of  money,  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  agent  in  helping  people  to 
solve  righteously  and  sensibly  problems  indicated  by  these  questions. 

Not  what  it  might  do  for  the  reasons  that  too  much  attention  is  given 
to  the  secret  societies  to  do  this  work. 

The  church  is  doing  more  than  any  other  factor. 

It  is  in  the  lead  or  at  the  head  of  all  concerns  for  the  uplift  of  our 
race  and  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Virginia 

Beginning  to  talk  about  and  encourage  improvement. 

The  churches  are  slowly  awaking  to  their  duty  and  are  doing  more 
work  along  a  social,  line. 

I  speak  for  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  member;  collections  are 
lifted  on  every  second  Sunday  for  the  poor;  strong  sermons  are  preacht 
by  our  pastor  in  reference  to  unfavorable  conditions. 

Just  about  what  the  average  Negro  church  does  and  that  is  not 
much.    They  seem  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  social  life. 

The  church  here  stands  out  strongly  for  all  you  have  askt  and 
preaches  good  manners,  good  morals,  Christian  honesty  and  cleanliness. 
It  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  questionable  places.  All  of  the  churches 
give  aid  to  its  old  and  needy  members. 

A  good  deal  of  work  and  a  great  deal  more  of  talk. 

The  church  is  a  mighty  factor  in  this  community  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  people. 

West  Virginia 

Accomplishing  something  but  there  is  very  much  room  for  improve- 
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ment. 

Thni  Aid  and  Missionary  Societies,  the  church  is  working  to  uplift 
the  people  of  the  community.  The  ministers  are  active  in  movements 
for  the  uplift  of  the  race. 

But  little.  An  occasional  collection  after  other  church  obligations 
have  been  met;  would  not  get  enough  to  feed  a  person  for  a  week. 

Something  but  not  what  they  should  or  could.  Too  much  pride  in 
churches  to  consider  the  poor.  The  church  is  almost  afraid  to  speak  of 
the  true  condition  of  the  people;  they  are  weak  along  this  line. 

Sorry  to  say,  the  church  seems  to  be  doing  very  little  along  these 
lines  due  largely  to  our  weak  ministry,  which  is  often  a  stumbling  block 
to  good  efforts. 

Very  little,  if  anything  and  certainly,  not  as  much  as  it  might  do 
along  these  lines. 

THE  NEGRO  CHURCH  IN  ATLANTA 

The  students  of  the  class  in  Sociology  in  Atlanta  University  made  a 
study  of  the  Negro  churches  in  Atlanta.  Data  were  secured  for  fifty- 
five  of  the  sixty  three  churches.  The  following  figures  are  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  investigators: 

Activities  of  Fifty-five  Atlanta   Negro  Churches 

Total  membership 28,328 

Number  of  members  under  twenty  years  of  age  ....         6,897 

Value  of  church  property 798,500 

Total  expenditure  year  1912 $67,040.92 

Spent  for  missions  year  1912 $6,242.14 

Spent  for  education  year  1912 $7,677.68 

The  investigators  report  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Negro  churches  in 
Atlanta  were  educated  as  follows: 

Public  Schools 

Atlanta  University 

Morris  Brown 

Atlanta  Baptist  College 

Greely  Institute 

St.  Augustine  School 

Paine  College 

Fisk  University 

Yale  Divinity  School 

Clark  University 

Gammon  Theological  Seminary 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 

Central  City  College 
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Normal  School 

Ballard 

Clafiin  University 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Biddle  University 

Lincoln  University 

Howard  University 

The  investigators  askt:  Where  does  the  church  encounter  its  great- 
est difficulty?  The  following  answers  chosen  from  the  reports  are  charac- 
teristic: 

In  securing  the  honest  efforts  of  men. 

In  securing  leaders  to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  reaching  and  holding  men. 

In  securing  and  maintaining  the  conscientious  aid  of  men. 

Lack  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion. 

Lack  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice  in  service,  consecrated  and  sys- 
tematic liberality.  Lack  of  Bible  study  and  home  devotion,  ir- 
regularity of  attendance,  lack  of  missionary  fervor  and  ambition. 

Lack  of  religious  devotion. 

Lack  of  regular  attendance  and  devotion. 

In  finding  freedom  from  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  church 

and  religion. 

The  church  is  hindered  by  the  lack  of  attendance. 

The  poor  wages  paid  the  members  for  their  work  gn've  them  lit- 
tle money  to  contribute  to  the  church. 

Careless,  unconcerned  and  disgruntled  members. 

In  enlisting  young  Christians  for  active  service. 

In  getting  men  to  identify  religion  With  life. 

Getting  hold  of,  and  holding  young  people. 

Getting  the  members  to  work  together  in  a  unit. 

To  my  mind  the  Boy  and  Men  problem  presents  the  church's 

greatest  difficulty. 

Social  evils  together  with  Sunday  sales  of  luxuries  thruout  the 

city  from  Greek  stands  and  other  business  houses.      In  securing 

a  regular  attendance  at  eleven  o'clock  service  by  young  people 

and  attending  weekly  prayer  meetings. 

In  meeting  its  financial  obligations. 

Poor  preachers,  bad  management  and  factions  in  the  church. 

Weak  pastor. 

No  particular  difficulty,  except  ignorance  of  pastor  and  members. 

Irregular  attendance;  lack  of  power  to  attract  the  people. 

To  get  the  men  to  manifest  interest  in  the  church. 
In  getting  proper  amount  of  money  in  order  to  do  its  full  service. 
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Section  13.     Present  Conditions  compared  witii  tiie  past 

We  askt  our  correspondents  how  present  conditions  in 
these  respects  compare  with  conditions  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.    These  are  their  answers  in  part: 

*  .       . .       .     ' 

AlalMima 

In  this  seetion  of  the  country  it  has  greatly  improved;  at  least  fifty 
per  cent. 

Except  for  rearing  of  children,  greatly  improved,  perhaps  fifty  per 
cent 

Better. 

Pretty  fair.    Above  that  of  ten  years  ago. 

No,  they  are  not. 

Conditions  as  a  whole  are  ninety  per  cent  better  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

Not  as  good. 

There  is  a  g^at  change  along  this  line.  More  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  line  of  work  by  our  people. 

Present  conditions  are  indeed  encouraging.  Ten  or  twenty  years  ago 
the  situation  was  quite  different.  "Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing"  and 
success  will  crown  our  efforts. 

They  are  two  hundred  per  cent  better  now  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

There  is  not  much  general  improvement  in  a  general  way  over  that 
ten  years  ago.  There  is  considerable  improvement  being  done  by  indi- 
viduals but  no  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally. 

Conditions  have  improved  greatly  in  the  past  ten  years  in  that  Bir- 
mingham was  at  that  time  considered  unsafe  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  mining  class  while  now  there  are  less  of  these  people 
for  they  are  gradually  being  considered  in  the  better  class. 

There  are  much  better  lookt  after  and  cared  for  by  one  hundred  per 
cent 

Ten  years  ago  church  work  was  hardly  known  here,  immorality  was 
rampant,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  now  the  churches  are  growing  in 
influence,  the  moral  status  is  being  considered,  the  schools  are  being  im- 
proved and  homes  are  being  built  and  owned. 

Things  are  much  better  now  along  some  lines.  Schools  and  churches 
are  better  and  the  people  are  better  educated. 

I  should  say  on  the  decline. 

There  is  just  as  much  difference  in  the  conditions  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  as  there  is  in  day  and  night 

Now  two  hundred  per  cent  better  than  twenty  years  ago. 

About  fifty  per  cent  in  advance. 
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People  are  much  wiser  but  no  better  and  we  might  truthfully  say 
it  might  be  worse,  because  much  learning  with  a  corrupted  heart  makes 
people  more  wicked. 

Five  hundred  per  cent  improvement. 

I  think  these  people  would  be  in  worse  condition  than  the  heathen 
if  there  was  no  advancement  in  these  conditions.  There  is  some,  of 
course. 

Fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  better. 

The  present  conditions  far  excel  the  conditions  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

Forty  percent  better,  at  least,  along  all  lines. 

I  have  been  a  public  school  teacher  thirty-eight  years.  There  is 
not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent  improvement  on  the  above  questions. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  is  a  big  improvement  since  1866,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 

Can't  speak  for  twenty  years  ago  in  this  community.  Have  been 
here  two  years.  According  to  information  of  others,  conditions  indicate 
improvement  compared  with  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  A  woman's  club 
recently  organized  as  a  side  issue  distributed  a  little  cheer  to  poor  Christ- 
mas 1912.  First  in  history,  as  far  as  "Old  Timers'"  know.  Created 
much  favorable  comment.  My  answers  refer  to  the  Negroes  of  this 
community  who  are  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Demopolis,  only. 

It  is  seventy-five  per  cent  better  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Much  better. 

In  the  present  condition  there  is  a  vast  change.  The  people  have 
nice  churches  and  schools,  societies,  good  roads  and  nice  homes  which 
they  did  not  have  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Fifty  per  cent  better. 

Now  in  this  respect  they  are  a  great  deal  better.  They  are  some- 
where about  seventy-five  per  cent  better  in  many  degp^es. 

About  twenty  per  cent  better. 

In  some  things  a  little  better. 

Improved.    Much  improved. 

Not  as  good  by  a  great  deal. 

All  the  way  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  improve- 
ments. 

Improved. 

Conditions  to-day  compared  with  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ago  are 
almost  too  far  ahead  to  suffer  comparison.  The  almost  innumerable 
benevolent,  fraternal  and  church  institutions  have  raised  this  question 
beyond  the  point  of  speculation  or  experiment. 

Better  than  ten  years  ago.  , 

They  are  much  improved. 

Much  better. 
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I  believe  we  were  better  then  morally;  now  we  excel  along  other 
lines. 

Much  more  is  being  done  now  towards  caring  for  the  old  than  was 
done  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Very  much  better  in  every  respect. 

Surpass  them  with  exception  of  good  morals  and  manners. 

In  this  city  the  change  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  wonderful. 
The  backward  tendency  is  due  to  poor  school  facilities  and  ante-bellum 
teachers.  I  regard  conditions  as  being  on  a  whole  better  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago. 

There  is  an  improvement  over  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Arkansas 

There  is  quite  an  improvement. 

To  compare  with  ten  years  ago  we  are  fifty  per  cent  better;  but  some 
are  just  in  the  reverse. 

They  have  changed  for  better  all  the  way  from  twenty-five  to  seven- 
ty-five per  cent 

About  the  same  or  worse. 

Not  favorably  in  many  respects. 

On  the  whole  there  is  some  improvement. 

Better. 

I  believe  that  conditions  are  in  advance  of  that  time  at  least  by  fifty 
per  cent. 

It  has  increast  eighty  per  cent. 

Not  as  good  as  it  was  even  ten  years  ago. 

From  twenty  years  the  progress  of  our  people  is  above  the  average. 

They  are  far  better. 

California 

The  social  and  religious  condition  I  regard  as  being  far  in  advance 
of  the  past 

Connecticut 

My  hope  is  that  the  condition  existing  will  arouse  us  to  our  sense  of 
duty.  The  need  is  greater  and  greater.  People  from  the  Southland  are 
flocking  to  the  northern  cities  and  the  privileges  as  they  call  them  are 
often  engaged  in  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  As  a  result  age  or 
disease  siezes  them  and  they  become  wards.  This  illustrates  individual 
cases.  On  the  other  hand  the  man  bom  on  southern  soil  is  the  most 
thrifty  class  among  us. 

With  reference  to  morals  and  training  of  children  conditions  do  not 
seem  as  hopeful  as  ten  years  ago.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  long 
residence  has  given  us  better  knowledge. 

Delaware  • 

I  think  they  are  forty  per  cent  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
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District  of  Columbia 

Possibly,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  transition  which  will  not 
admit  of  comparison  with  conditions  of  other  times.  But  I  cannot  but 
confess  to  a  sense  of  disappointment  as  regards  conditions  in  some  par- 
ticulars. 

The  general  average  is  higher  than  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  but  in 
different  directions.  More  effort  is  expended  to  make  money  for  money's 
sake.  The  standard  of  dressing  is  higher  and  more  becoming.  The  am- 
bitions are  more  rational.  The  morality  is  more  conscious.  The  chastity 
of  girls  is  more  deliberate.  The  care  of  the  body  is  gaining  its  respect. 
The  preparations  for  living  is  longer  and  better.  Marriage  is  postponed 
and  the  size  of  families  reduced  thru  regard  for  children  as  well  as  aim 
to  live  well. 

About  ten  per  cent  improved. 

Greatly  improved.    Say  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Marvelous  advancement.  Momentary  increases.  Leaning  forward 
to  better  things.  Hope,  courage,  work  are  to  be  ceaselessly  empha- 
sized. 

Very,  very  great  improvement  on  the  past  and  growing  encouraging- 
ly better  all  the  time. 

Florida 

It  seems  as  if  the  race  is  short  of  competent  leaders  and  is  at  a  loss 
as  to  proper  instruction.  Moving  pictures  and  places  of  fun  and  amuse- 
ment seem  to  be  in  majority  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  the  colored  people  were  not  as  able  as  they 
are  now  to  do  what  they  desired  to  do. 

Greatly  improved. 

I  hope  better.  It  is  only  a  hope,  however.  My  optimism  compels 
me  to  think  there  is  improvement  along  all  lines  tho  imperceptible  in 
places. 

Very  unfavorable  in  many  respects. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  our  people  were  in  a  better  condition 
religiously  and  morally.  You  askt  me  my  candid  opinion  and  I  have 
given  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  applies  to  every  one  in  the  race 
but  the  majority. 

There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  along  all  lines  to  that  of  ten 
years  ago  excepting  to  that  of  old  people.  They  seem  thrifty  and  pro- 
gressive. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  better  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

I  think  in  many  ways  they  are  better  while  in  some  of  them  I  think 
they  have  taken  a  decided  fall  especially  in  rearing  their  children  and  in 
sound  morals. 

They  are  improving. 
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I  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  people  within  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Since  the  fire  the  city  has  been  made  the  homes  of 
people  from  all  states  and  this  has  changed  conditions  considerably  but 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  along  all  lines. 

A  g^at  improvement. 

To  differentiate  is  but  to  show  what  has  been  neglected  and  what 
has  been  subjected  in  the  terms  of  years  of  moral  activities.  By  compari- 
son of  conditions  we  have  enough  light  to  see  the  wrongs  and  virtues  of 
.the  past,  which  are  conclusive  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  conditions 
are  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

There  is  somewhat  of  an  improvement  along  some  lines. 

Fairly  well.  Some  of  our  people  are  improving  themselves  very  welL 
Twenty  years  ago  we  had  no  church  here  but  now  we  have  also  a  school 
house  and  colored  teachers.  The  condition  is  one  hundred  per  dent  better 
now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Much  better.    One  hundred  per  cent  at  least. 

The  way  I  understand  it  our  churches  twenty  years  ago  were  doing 
as  much  again  for  the  old  people  as  it  is  doing  to-day. 

There  is  progress.  There  would  have  been  more  had  there  been  a 
better  leadership  in  the  church  and  in  the  school.  Better  pulpit  leader- 
ship is  the  crying  need  of  St.  Augustine.  The  preachers  are  the  veri  - 
table  leaders  of  the  people.  The  lives  of  only  a  very  few  are  any  pattern 
for  the  young  people. 

Qeorgia 

Much  better. 

We  are  fifty  per  cent  in  advance. 

They  are  far  different  now  than  twenty  years  ago.  There  was 
more  union  and  we  used  more  cordiality  am  3ng  ourselves  and  punctuality 
made  us  live  better  then  than  now  in  many  ways;  and  in  some  ways  we 
are  better  off;  in  some  ways  by  having  our  own  publications. 

I  feel  that  present  conditions  are  much  better  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago. 

A  great  improvement 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  times  are  better  but  the 
church  in  some  respects  has  lost  his  grip  on  young  people  and  they  no 
more  go  to  church  or  enjoy  themselves  as  they  did  in  days  gone  by. 

I  think  there  is  great  improvement  in  twenty  years  along  these  lines. 
Just  how  much  as  a  whole  I  could  not  say  but  they  are  better  on  all 
lines.  As  bad  as  they  are  now,  they  are  better  than  they  were  in  for- 
mer years. 

Some  are  in  the  front  of  that  time  and  some  are  in  the  rear. 

In  the  matter  of  homes,  rearing  of  children  and  caring  for  the  old 
there  is  decided  improvement  over  the  conditions  that  obtained  ten  years 
ago.    The  morals  and  manners  of  the  children  are  also  better. 
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Fifty  per  cent  better. 

I  am  candid  in  saying  that  I  feel  safe  in  telling  you  that  there  is  a 
general  sign  of  betterment  in  the  questions  askt  in  our  town  and  county. 
I  was  bom  here  fifty-three  years  ago  and  have  spent  my  whole  time 
here  save  a  few  years  away  at  school. 

To  my  judgment  morals  are  g^rowing  worse  and  raising  children  the 
same;  but  other  matters  have  improved  ten  to  thirty  per  cent. 

Very  progressive.  About  seventy-five  per  cent  compared  with  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago. 

When  we  speidc  as  to  the  masses  these  conditions  have  been  improved 
forty  per  cent. 

The  help  which  we  are  getting  from  white  people,  especially  northern 
white  friends,  has  lifted  us  to  that  degree. 

There  is  a  perceptible  advancement  along  all  worthy  lines. 

Things  are  so  much  better. 

They  compare  very  unfavorably  in  view  of  the  vast  educational  ad- 
tages  of  to-day  and  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

One  hundred  per  cent  in  advance. 

They  are  not  as  good.  This  is  an  exceptionally  bad  place.  The 
morals  are  the  lowest  here  of  any  place  I  have  ever  been. 

Great  improvement  in  my  race  over  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  improvement,  I  think. 

Far  surpass. 

Some  improvement,  yet  not  what  it  should  be. 

I  should  think  they  have  made  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  improve- 
ment along  these  lines  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Cannot  say.  I  have  lived  here  only  eight  years  and  it  seems  that 
immediate  circumstances  are  making  the  race  restless  and  unstable.  Of 
course,  the  older  and  wiser  ones  are  careful  and  by  their  frugality  are 
accumulating  means  and  getting  real  estate. 

There  is  a  falling  off. 

Ninety  per  cent  are  worse  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

He  is  better  prepared  to-day  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago. 

I  do  not  know  so  much  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  there  is  a  won- 
derful improvement  on  forty  years  ago.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  having 
more  property.  I  do  not  know  as  the  disposition  to  be  upright  and  pru- 
dent is  much  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Our  people  are  making  great 
strides  in  bettering  their  condition. 

In  my  opinion,  conditions  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago  show 
markt  improvement  and  progress. 

Considerably  advanced  in  comparison  with  those  of  ten  years  ago. 

They  are  much  better  than  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Show 
markt  improvement  and  prog^ss. 

Considerably  advanced  in  comparison  with  those  of  ten  years  ago. 
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They  are  much  better  than  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

As  to  inquiry  one  and  two,  advancement  is  questionable;  as  to  the 
other  points,  there  has  been  a  markt  improvement.  To  say  at  least 
thirty  or  thirty-five  per  cent  would  not  be  too  liberal. 

I  would  think  that  the  conditions  are  much  better,  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  better,  than  twepty-five  years  ago. 

I  feel  that  our  people  are  far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago  and  many  testimonies  here  are  to  this  effect.  This 
does  not  look  like  the  same  place  it  was  twenty  or  ten  years  ago. 

The  people  have  made  such  rapid  speed  during  the  last  ten  years, 
until  the  fellow  that  was  here  ten  years  ago  hardly  favors  himself  and 
I  must  say  they  have  outstript  themselves  since  ten  years. 

The  comparison  is  favorable. 

Illinois 

There  seems  to  be  less  individual  pride  relatively  and  less  individual 
feeling  of  responsibility,  but  greater  effort  collectively  than  we  have  had 
before. 

This  city  is  a  Mecca  for  the  criminals  from  other  places  and  is  grow- 
ing worse.    The  school  advantages  are  excellent. 

The  conditions  now  are  so  far  superior  to  the  conditions  of  twenty 
years  ago  along  these  lines  until  there  are  few  comparisons  to  make. 

Children  have  less  respect  for  parents  than  they  did  twenty  years 
ago  and  lack  the  modesty  and  courtesy  of  long  ago. 

In  this  particular  section  of  the  city  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment along  all  lines,  but  the  people  are  not  very  progressive  as  a  whole 
and  present  conditions  are  not  so  improved  over  the  past  as  they  should 
be. 

Some  very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  many  different  direc- 
tions; I  think  the  race  has  lost  what  it  may  not  retrieve  in  a  great  many 
years  by  the  easy  acceptance  of  false  standards— too  much  gaudy  gloss, 
fine  feathers,  no  fixt  notions,  excuses,  promises,  resolutions,  determina- 
tions, etc. 

They  are  very  much  better. 

Greatly  improved. 

Can  see  markt  improvement. 

Great  improvement  in  almost  every  line. 

Indiana 

Conditions  are  fifty  per  cent  better  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  The  people  are  living  in  better  houses;  some  have  bot  homes;  they 
are  bettor  drest;  conditions  are  improved  openly,  while  the  high  cost  of 
living  has  impaired  some.    The  race  has  kept  abreast  of  the  time. 

Kansas 

Present  conditions  are  fifty  per  cent  better  than  ten  years  ago.     We 
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have  a  community  of  which  we  are  proud. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  all  conditions  of  life  among  our  people  have 
been  changed  for  the  better;  I  take  it  as  a  hopeful  situation. 

Much  worse  as  the  city  increases  in  size. 

Kentucky 

It  is  three  to  one  better  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  considering  I  can  find  no  real  low  faults  of  more  of  the  above  con- 
ditions at  present. 

Not  so  much  better  in  this  town. 

No  improvement.    All  is  left  to  private  benefits  and  friends. 

Much  improvement  in  last  twenty  years. 

Do  not  know  but  I  am  told  much  better  now. 

A  decided  improvement  along  all  lines. 

Better  by  far. 

We  are  more  easily  discouraged,  farther  apart,  more  jealous,  better 
educated,  more  restless  and  less  persistent  than  we  were  ten  years  ago. 

Conditions  compare  favorably  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago  in  many 
instances  and  much  improved  in  others. 

Very  little  advancement. 

A  slight  improvement. 

There  is  really  no  comparison  at  all— so  much  difference  on  all  lines. 

Better. 

In  comparing  conditions  would  say  that  in  every  respect,  it  is  a  g^reat 
increase,  except  in  rearing  children.    The  new  mother  is  too  indulging. 

Many  are  still  in  the  dark  and  are  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  race. 
Yet,  in  the  past  decade,  the  ranks  of  those  going  "Onward  and  Upward," 
have  greatly  increast. 

They  are  worse  today  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Peo- 
ple are  thinking  right  on  this  point  Something  should  be  done  to  help 
conditions  along  these  lines 

The  last  decade  has  been  a  decade  of  progress  except  probably 
along  the  lines  of  commercial  honesty.  The  American  greed  has  great- 
ly infiuenct  the  Negro. 

Louisiana 

Greatly  improved  wherever  the  training,  environment  and  example 
whether  in  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church  has  been  of  the  right 
kind. 

Compared  with  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  there  are  evidences  of  pro- 
gress. 

Very  much  improved. 

Conditions  are  seventy-five  per  cent  ahead  of  that  time.  It  might  be 
well  for  me  to  say  that,  thinking  closely  on  conditions,  one  hundred  per 
cent  would  not  be  an  exaggeration. 
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Fifteen  per  cent  better. 

Excellent 

There  is  no  apparent  improvement  whatever.  Immorality  and  ignor- 
ance reign  supreme.  The  greatest  impediment  in  the  way  of  general 
improvement  among  the  colored  people  is  its  poor  public  school  system. 

They  are  better.  Better  school  teachers,  better  preachers  and  more 
sincere  Negro  leaders  are  what  we  are  most  in  need  of  and  in  my  opinion 
we  are  gradually  getting  them. 

I  think  conditions  are  better. 

Better  than  ten  years  ago. 

From  what  I  can  learn  there  is  quite  an  advance  in  all  of  these  lines 
during  the  past  decade. 

They  are  some  better  than  they  were  but  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  teaching  and  praying  necessary  for  their  salvation. 

Maryland 

The  present  conditions  are  fifty  per  cent  better  to-day  in  the  uplift 
of  the  race. 

Better. 

Am  not  able  to  say. 

Some  improvement  but  not  decidedly  so.  I  know  all  the  homes  are 
in  the  crowded  blocks  of  the  i:ity. 

General  improvement,  raising  of  standard  along  all  lines. 

Minnesota 

The  improvement  has  been  so  markt  and  wonderful  that  one  would 
hardly  realize  that  we  are  the  same  people.  Taking  all  in  all,  I  think 
that  you  who  carry  the  torch  of  advancement  in  these  matters  have  rea- 
son to  be  exceedingly  glad.* 

Better. 

Mississippi 

There  is  an  improvement  of  fifty  per  cent. 

There  seems  an  improvement  in  all  save  in  morals  and  personal 
honesty,  in  which  there  seems  a  decline. 

The  people  have  made  great  strides  along  both  moral,  religious  and 
material  lines  since  ten  years  ago.    This  is  evident  on  every  hand. 

Less  is  being  done  now.  The  arrangements  and  privileges  of  to-day 
were  beg^n  or  made  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  along  some  lines — morals  and 
honesty. 

There  is  n:>t  as  much  love  and  care  for  religion  and  the  churches  and 
old  people  now-a-days  as  there  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  All  have 
backsliden.     Backsliding  along  these  lines  is  mighty  dark. 

The  conditions  are  better  in  ever}' thing  except  the  "Rearing  of  Chil- 
dren," "Amusements  of  the  young,"  and  "Care  for  the  old  people." 
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Fifty  per  cent  worse. 

There  is  improvement  in  some  things.  Negroes  have  and  are  build- 
ing better  and  more  modem  homes.  Increast  desire  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren. I  regret  to  say  there  is  not  as  yet  any  increasing  demand  for  a 
high-class  educated  ministry. 

I  think  there  is  improvement  along  all  lines,— less  in  morals,  in  my 
judgment,  than  anywhere  else. 

They  are  improving  fast;  they  are  far  beyond  what  they  were  years 
ago. 

Much  better. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  advance. 

Missouri 

Present  conditions  are  worse. 

From  all  I  hear  of  former  conditions  they  were  far  worse  than  any- 
thing we  know  of  to-day. 

Better. 

They  are  worse  in  many  respects.  The  Negro  is  being  lured  by  the 
vanities  and  superficialities  of  life  and  is  losing  the  seriousness  of  twenty 
years  ago. 

They  are  very  much  improved. 

Much  improved  in  every  way.  More  homes  owned  and  yards  beauti- 
ful. Our  people  leaving  the  alleys  at  every  chance.  The  two  and  three- 
room  houses  are  almost  gone. 

Negroes  in  this  city  wearing  better  clothes,  eating  better  food,  liv- 
ing in  better  homes,  buying  more  and  better  homes  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

In  many  respects,  conditions  are  not  as  good  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago  and  in  some  they  are  better.  The  young  people  seem  to  be  disre- 
garding church  and  are  going  after  the  evil  things  of  life.  It  seems  to 
be  the  home  that  is  not  discharging  its  duty  to  the  children. 

Speaking  for  this  vicinity  alone,  there  appears  a  seventy-five  per 
cent  advancement,  except  in  religious  worship.  In  this  respect,  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  "Stick  to  the  oft-trodden  path." 

About  the  same. 

Somewhat  favorable. 

New  Jersey 

Ten  per  cent  better. 
Very  appreciably  improved. 

Improving  from  personal  knowledge  of  five  years'  sojourn  here. 
There  is  some  improvement;  one  good  sign  is,  these  people  seem  wil- 
ing to  follow  a  competent  leader. 
Favorably. 
Better. 
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Ncw  York 

From  what  I  can  gather  from  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
the  conditions  of  to-day  are  better  than  they  were  either  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

Have  lived  here  only  six  years  and  note  considerable  improvement 
along  all  lines  herein  mentioned. 

Greatly  improved. 

I  think  conditions  are  better.  The  ministers  are  of  a  higher  class 
and  the  home  life  is  better.  ^ 

Getting  better. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  ten  or  twelve  years  back  but  in- 
formation on  the  matter  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

There  appears  to  be  a  gradual  improvement  along  all  lines,  except 

it  is  now  more  difficult  for  colored  men  to  secure  good  employment  at 

fair  wages. 

71  The  comparative  conditions  present  a  growing  and  healthy  aspect. 

7t  Very  encouraging  racially — indicating  great  progress  and  rapid  strides. 

Tho  morals  of  our  young  men  and  women  should  be  lookt  after  more. 

Public  vulgarity  should  be  discouraged  in  our  youth. 

North  Carolina 

The  standard  is  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

Over  fifty  per  cent  improved  and  we  hope  to  reach  the  one  hundred 
mark  in  the  near  future. 

Much  improved. 

The  conditions  of  say  ten  years  ago  are  vastly  different.  The  child 
has  become  the  parent,  therefore,  it  makes  discipline  wanting. 

There  are  to  my  mind  not  as  good  as  twenty  years  ago.  People  are 
careless  and  unconcerned  about  these  things.  Everybody  must  look  out 
for  himself,  and  not  be  interested  in  any  one  else  much.  Live  if  you 
can,  if  not,  die.     "Might  is  right"  is  the  slogan  now  with  the  people. 

They  have  more  money,  more  property,  live  in  better  houses,  have 
better  schools  and  their  opportunities  along  all  lines  are  better;  but  they 
seem  to  lack  ambition  for  those  things  to  make  them  useful.  Education, 
spiritual  development,  strict  home  rules  are  things  of  the  past  and  held 
very  cheap  here;  but  money,  fine  dress,  a  big  house  to  live  in  are  the 
things  they  are  striving  for  here,  regardless  of  other  things  and  at  any 
sacrifice. 

We  note  wonderful  improvements.  The  changes  seem  almost  miracu- 
lous. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  and  hear  we  are  not  doing  as  much. 

Present  conditions  are  a  decided  improvement  on  past  ones. 
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Ten  years  has  made  quite  a  difference  for  the  better,  especially 
financially  and  intellectually.    More  could  have  been  done  on  other  lines. 

Favorably. 

They  are  far  superior. 

In  home  life,  habits  of  cleanliness,  good  manners,  the  present  condi- 
tions are  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  In  the  others,  I  cannot 
see  that  any  improvement  has  been  made. 

Conditions  twenty  years  ago  cannot  be  compared  with  the  mighty 
upward  trend  of  our  people. 

They  compare  favorably. 

Ohio 

Well— about  fifty  per  cent  better. 

An  improvement  worth  while.  I  speak  directly  for  the  Association 
work  among  our  men  and  boys.  A  wonderful  increase  in  the  last  three 
years. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  steady  growth  in  the  right  direction  all 
along  the  line  with  the  possible  exception  of  rearing  of  children.  I  some- 
times think  of  the  past  generation,  how  they  were  more  on  the  Puritan 
line. 

Oklahoma 

Condition  is  improved. 

Conditions  in  these  respects  compared  with  those  ten  years  ago  are 
entirely  new. 

I  was  not  in  this  country  ten  years  ago,  but  for  the  past  four  years 
of  my  life,  which  I  have  spent  here,  I  can  truthfully  say  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  this  place  among  the  colored  people. 

In  general,  they  seem  to  be  more  in  earnest.  The  condition  of  the 
present  to  that  of  four  years  ago  would  be  amazing  to  anyone  who  had 
not  visited  this  country  in  four  years. 

Sound  morals  decreasing.  Personal  honesty  decreasing.  On  the 
whole,  I  believe  there  is  an  improvement. 

This  is  a  new  state  and  town.  The  town  is  a  little  more  than  eight 
years  old.  I  judge  conditions  are  about  as  they  would  be  in  any  newly 
opened  country  where  mines  are  opened.  Hence,  it  requires  time  and 
patience,  energy  and  money  to  bring  about  the  needed  reformations. 

These  conditions  are  better. 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  this  was  the  Indian  Territory  and  condi- 
tions were  bad.  The  new  comers  have  been  busy  attending  to  their  in- 
dividual affairs  but  heroic  efforts  are  being  made  by  a  few  strong  men 
and  women  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  progress  along  all  lines. 

They  are  improving  slowly. 

Quite  an  improvement. 

Much  improved. 
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Much  better  on  the  whole.  Quite  fifty  per  cent  better  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

Pennsylvanlii 

I  think  there  is  an  advance  in  this  regard,  but  nothing  to  what  it 
should  be.  Colored  people  ought  to  learn  to  look  after  their  own  people 
as  other  races  are  doing. 

All  told,  there  is  great  improvement  in  everything  save  child  bear- 
ing. There  is  a  distinct  tendency  among  the  higher  classes  not  to  have 
children. 

Very  much  improved. 

Present  conditions  are  better  than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  it  compares  very  favorable. 

They  have  made  advancement  along  all  lines  and  even  in  this  they 
are  like  all  American  people. 

Favorably,  on  a  whole. 

Great  improvement. 

The  above  conditions  compare  very  favorably. 

I  think  they  are  better  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  developing  sense  of  ownership,  as  is  evident  by  the  increasing 
number  of  home  buyers;  exhibition  and  cultivation  of  personal  and  racial 
pride;  the  markt  decrease  in  illiteracy;  and  the  attention,  protection  and 
forethot  given  to  those  who  have  braved  the  wars  of  time,  and  who 
scarce  tell  of  their  conflicts  with  varied  vicissitudes;  these  conditions  and 
more  compare  most  favorably  with  those  of  a  decade  or  two,  thus  giving 
hope  to  all. 

Markt  difference  along  all  lines.     Much  improvement. 

Rhode  Island 

The  progress  is  evident  and  the  results  are  gratifying. 

South  Carolina 

An  improvement  along  all  lines  save  in  the  home  life  and  the  rearing 
of  children. 

I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  this  work  has  g^ven  me  a  different  insight  into  the  real  life  of  our 
people.  Previous  to  that  I  taught  school,  and  thot  then  that  we 
were  making  fair  progress.  In  this  state  everything  is  as  bad  as  anyone 
should  want  to  see  it.  In  my  opinion,  most  if  not  the  greatest  progress 
that  we  have  made  has  been  in  getting  homes  and  farms  etc. ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  the  most  valuable  asset  we  can  have  is  men  and  women  of 
character  and  efficiency. 

Conditions  are  changing  and  people  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  the  situ- 
ation. There  are  some  influences  at  work  for  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions. 
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Very  poor. 

Not  much  better.    If  any  a  very  little.     I,  personally,  don't  see  any. 

In  all  these  respects  there  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  advance. 
The  thousands  of  lodge  members,  who  in  the  secret  meeting^  are  taught 
valuable  lessons  of  duty  and  destiny  and  receive  therein  earnest  train- 
ing in  the  matters  involved  in  their  relation  to  themselves,  to  their  neigh- 
bor and  their  God,  are  having  great  influence  in  showing  and  setting 
good  examples  of  the  necessity  of  recogp^izing  the  moral  obligations  rest- 
ing upon  them  in  all  their  relations  in  life.  The  better  schools  and  the 
cleaner  pulpits  are  also  helping  ably  in  this  great  improvement  that  I 
believe  is  daily  going  on  all  around  us. 

Much  improved,  resulting  from  the  progress  of  education  and  con- 
stant agitation  along  the  above  lines.  The  people  are  being  aroused  and 
are  moving  towards  the  light.  They  are  knowing  the  truth,  which  is 
setting  them  free. 

They  appear  about  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  better  if  not  more. 

About  the  same. 

They  are  like  the  noon  day  sun  over  against  the  twilight. 

Conditions  are  improving  but  not  as  fast  as  they  should. 

Tennessee 

A  gradual  improvement  on  some  things,  such  as  finances,  education, 
home  improvements.     Religion  is  on  the  decline. 

Our  people  have  improved  religiously,  intellectually  and  financially; 
but  they  have  lost  politically.  We  have  been  represented  in  the  City 
Council  by  an  alderman  and  have  had  a  colored  squire  and  constable; 
but  we  have  neither  now. 

There  seems  to  be  improvement  along  all  lines. 

Considerable  improvement. 

Some  improvement. 

About  the  same. 

An  improvement  on  them. 

Very  little  to  be  proud  of. 

There  have  been  advancements  in  enlightenment  along  all  lines  ex- 
cept sound  morals.  There  I  cannot  see  much  improvement  owing  I  sup- 
pose, to  transitory  people  who  do  not  care  for  building  up  as  they  are  not 
long  in  a  place. 

It  seems  to  be  a  day  of  reaction.  In  some  respects,  they  are  better; 
and  in  some,  apparently  worse.  There  is  more  intelligence  of  a  kind,  but 
not  the  improvement  in  manners,  morals,  parental  training  that  you 
would  expect.  The  Negro  has  far  to  come.  He  had  to  go  so  far  and 
reverse  himself  and  begin  again.  Moral  growth  is  very  slow  and  the 
teaching,  training  and  development  of  our  yotmg  is  a  work  of  generations. 

About  fifty  per  cent  better  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Better  in  every  way. 
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General  improvement  except  in  slums. 

Very  greatly  improved  at  present. 

Texas 

They  are  not  as  good  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Conditions  are  growing  worse;  we  have  been  flattered  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  idea  of  the  contrast. 

Not  competent  to  judge  conditions  further  back  than  eight  years  but 
there  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  that  time. 

Not  much  improvement. 

Conditions  have  taken  a  step  in  advance  and  there  has  been  apparent 
improvement  along  the  entire  line. 

Fifty  per  cent  better. 

The  change  for  the  better  is  so  great  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made,  for  with  rapid  strides  all  obstacles  have  been  overcome  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  are  possessed  about  here  by  our  people. 

There  is  a  little  fall  off  and  all  lines  have  gained  in  wealth;  this  part 
is  better  by  two- thirds. 

There  is  much  change  for  the  period  in  favor  of  the  present. 

I  am  thoroly  acquainted  with  conditions  in  almost  every  city  of  Texas. 
Sorry  to  say,  but  I  firmly  believe  the  conditions  in  this  city  are  worse  to- 
day than  formerly. 

I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  the  conditions  ten  years  ago.  I  was  not  in 
these  parts.     I  am  told  that  there  is  an  improvement     I  hope  so. 

They  are  worse. 

Sixty  per  cent. 

Very  good;  they  are  improving  slowly. 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  but  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
social  and  economic  conditions  are  making  it  more  difficult  in  every  way 
for  th3  Negro  to  make  an  excellent  moral  showing. 

Perhaps  some  better. 

They  are  much  better  now.  For  only  five  years  ago  we  had  noth- 
ing here;  but  now  we  have  a  beautiful  church  and  a  few  members. 

They  are  much  better. 

Quite  a  contrast.  Much  better  now  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

Better  now  by  far. 

There  is  on  a  whole  some  improvement  made,  say  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent  better  over  ten  years  ago;  but  there  is  a  long  field  for 
improvement. 

Ninety  per  cent  better. 

Some  increase  in  each  inquiry  as  I  see  it. 

All  are  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  better. 

Bad.  The  people  seem  to  be  wild  and  hard  to  civilize.  Can't  get 
many  of  the  old  people  to  church.    Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  young 
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people  attend  Sunday  school. 

On  the  whole  an  improvement  is  noted. 

Somewhat  for  indifferent  people. 

We  have  less  members  more  churches,  more  schools,  more  preach- 
ers and  teachers. 

Except  the  freedom  of  children,  everything  better.  The  strain  is 
too  great  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  young  people.  If  they  could  only 
find  amusement  and  happiness  in  their  own  homes,  instead  of  the  public 
places,  there  would  be  less  vice,  disease  and  death. 

I  don't  know  definitely  as  I  have  been  here  only  about  nine  months. 
I  should  think  they  were  improving,  tho. 

.  They  show  a  markt  progress  along  every  line. 

Some  improvement    The  most  markt  is  for  better  morals. 

There  have  been  remarkable  changes  along  all  lines  in  the  last  few 
years.  Conditions  are  tending  upwards.  Agencies  which  were  lifeless  or 
silent  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  have  awakened  to  see  marvelous  progress 
in  every  phase  of  the  Negroes'  life. 

Better. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  better  to-day  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  better  now.  They  have  grown 
more  enlightened  and  think  on  higher  things. 

Some  better. 

They  have  made  wonderful  improvement  in  every  respect  In  pro- 
perty, in  education,  in  banking,  in  tailoring,  in  claiming  his  rights. 

Some  improvements. 

Much  improvement 

Virginia 

Great  improvement  in  my  judgment 

I  am  very  gratified  at  improvements  made  and  hope  that  the  next 
decade  will  see  evidence  of  still  greater  growth. 

In  some  instances,  conditions  are  better,  while  in  others  they  are  not 
as  good. 

Should  say  on  the  whole,  conditions  are  improved. 

About  seventy-five  per  cent  behind,  so  I  am  told. 

There  has  been  some  improvement 

There  is  more  affectation,  more  treachery,  more  frivolity  and  more 
selfishness. 

Not  as  good  to  my  mind,  by  twenty  per  cent  Our  people  need  to  be 
aroused  along  these  lines. 

Conditions,  to  my  mind,  are  much  better  in  many  respects  now. 

Very  little,  if  any  improvement,  has  been  made  along  this  line.  I 
am  a  new  man  here  but  those  who  have  been  here  twenty-five  years  say 
very  little  improvement  has  been  made;  possibly  in  purchasing  property, 
owning  homes,  etc.,  there  has  been  some  improvement,  but  education 
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and  religion  are  at  a  stand  still. 

I  have  been  here  four  years.  The  advancement  for  that  time  has 
been  remarkable. 

West  Virginia 

County  schools  are  merely  one-room  shacks  and  th^  teachers  employed 
are  not  prepared  for  the  work.  One-third  of  the  children  of  school 
age  attend  school.    Do  not  know  how  conditions  were  ten  years  ago. 

A  perceptible  improvement 

Our  present  conditions  are  much  better  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 
In  short,  I  would  say,  we  are  too  far  apart  in  all  our  lines  of  progress. 

I  can  only  say  conditions  are  so  different  now  from  what  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  The  colored  population  has  increast  rapidly  and  the  ma- 
jority coming  to  us  have  been  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help.  We  have 
a  large  floating  population.    They  contribute  nothing  to  our  good. 

The  idea  of  separate  districts  for  the  race  was  not  so  distinct.  A 
person  able  to  pay  the  rent  or  purchase  property  could  do  so  and  feel  that 
he  would  not  he  molested.  Home  life  is  better.  Sanitary  conditions  as 
well  as  morals,  also;  a  general  sign  of  uplift  and  higher  ideals. 

Conditions  are  not  as  good  now  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Our  leaders  fear  to  speak  of  the  true  condition;  they  seem  to  think  it 
will  be  detrimental  to  their  financial  gains.  In  tiiis  section,  I  think  con- 
ditions are  a  little  better  than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

I  think  they  will  continue  better  to  some  extent 

There  is  some  improvement;  but  it  is  of  such  slow  growth  that  we 
are  impatient 

In  some  respects  better  and  in  other  respects  not  so  well. 

Ail  things  considered,  conditions  are  more  hopeful  due  to  education 
of  the  masses,  and  largely  to  civic  organizations. 

One  hundred  per  cent  better  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Generally,  I  think,  I  am  safe  in  saying  they  are  improving. 

Conditions  are  very  much  better. 

Section  14.     Conclusion 

This  study  is  fragmentary  and  impressionistic.  It  had  to 
be.  The  subject  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  figures;  and 
such  parts  as  call  for  statistical  study  have  few  such  collec- 
tions of  facts  at  hand. 

And  yet  one  cannot  read  this  study  without  coming  to 
some  conclusions.  The  Negro  race  in  America  is  in  spiritual 
turmoil.  It  is  self-conscious,  self-critical,  and  has  not  yet 
grasped  great  and  definite  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
spiritual  advance  has  been  enormous.  One  can  sense  this  in 
the  very  terms  of  the  criticisms  exprest  and  in  the  ideals  thus 
revealed. 
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It  is  manifest  that  the  Church  no  longer  holds  the  place  of 
sole  center  of  Negro  activity.  It  is  a  social  organization  of 
large  meaning  but  it  does  not  speak  ex  cathedra;  and  there  is 
a  distinct  tendency  to  bring  it  down  to  definite  present  so- 
cial ends  and  to  criticize  it  severely  if  it  does  not  accomplish 
something  in  these  lines. 

The  peculiar  social  position  of  the  Negro  is  having  its  ef- 
fect on  his  manners.  The  problem  of  the  *  'second  generation" 
is  with  him,  with  all  its  tendency  to  self-assertion,  wayward- 
ness and  revolt.  But  with  this  are  coming  new  efforts  and 
a  new  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  children.  Here  the 
older  church,  with  its  imported  puritanism  and  theoretical 
crying  down  of  amusements,  stands  in  the  way.  But  it  must 
move.  Dancing,  games  and  organized  play  for  young  colored 
folk  must  be  openly  encouraged  or  they  will  be  pushed,  as 
they  are  to-day,  into  the  furtive  and  questionable. 

Moral  standards  are  difficult  to  fix  and  fathom.  For  this 
very  reason  there  is  extraordinary  divergence  of  judgment 
and  expectation.  Yet  there  cannot  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  unprejudiced  observer  any  doubt  but  that  the  morals, 
sexual  and  other,  of  the  American  Negro  compare  favorably 
to-day  with  those  of  any  European  peasantry  and  that  a  large 

and  growing  class  is  in  this  respect  the  equal  of  the  best  in 
the  nation. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  economic  hindrances  to  sound 
moral  life  and  these  are  tremendous  in  the  case  of  the  Negro. 
One  can  sense  a  strain  to  live  according  to  the  higher  Ameri- 
can standards  on  a  wage  below  the  American  standard.  This 
leads  to  crime  and  laxity.  But  the  fight  is  being  bravely 
made. 

The  criminality  of  Negroes  is  not  large  or  dangerous  con- 
sidering their  economic  status;  it  calls,  however,  for  far  dif- 
ferent treatment  than  it  is  receiving.  Meantime,  homes  and 
home  life  are  improving  and  there  is  wide  spread  effort  in 
social  reform. 

With  all  its  shadows  and  questions  one  cannot  read  this 
study  without  a  distinct  feeling  of  hope  and  courage. 
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